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Mr. Manon. The committee will come to order. 

We will begin our proceedings. 

Secretary Finletter, we are pleased to have you and the Unde 
Secretary, Mr. Gilpatric, and the Chief of Staff, General Vandenberg, 
and other members of your staff, including General Stone and General 
Asensio. 

Will you please proceed with your general statement at this time? 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF SECRETARY FINLETTER 


Secretary Finuerrer. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
we hereby present to Congress the Air Force budget for fiseal year1953. 

This budget asks for new obligational authority for the fiseal year 
1953 in the amount of $20.7 billion, exclusive of appropriations for 
public works which are to be presented separately. 

Under this $20.7 billion appropriation the Air Force would move 
from its presently authorized 80 combat wings, 15 troop-carrie) 
groups, and support units toward a force of 126 combat wings, 17 
troop-carrier groups, and support units. 

The mere statement of numbers of wings does not tell the importance 
of this appropriations request. The importance lies in what this 126 
combat-wing force, when it comes into being, will do to prevent the 
happening of war. 

The Air Force today is already a strong force. It now consists of 


» 75 combat wings, 15 troop-carrier groups, and support units. How 


ever, many of these wings and other units are not fully modernized. 

The present force, as I have said, is a strong one. It is doing its part 
in making it obvious that the free world is capable of defending itself 
and that an attack on us would be most unprofitable. 

The 126 combat-wing force looks ahead a few years and prepares for 
the different conditions of that time—a time when possible enemies 
will be stronger than now, especially in atomic weapons, a time when 
the power and carrying capacity of United States air also will have 
to be much greater than it is now, if we and the rest of the free world 
are to be safe. 

(1) 
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The 126 combat wing force will, as we see it now, give us this powe1 
and carrying capacity. It is very important to our continued safety 
that we build it 

After my general presentation General Vandenberg will dis- 
cuss the 126 combat wing force in some detail. Mr. Gilpat- 
Gilpatric will discuss production. General Stone, Deputy Chief of 
Staff, Comptroller, will explain the problem of fund administration 
and will describe certain steps which are being taken to improve 
management procedures. General Odom will then discuss the pro 
gram from the operating point of view and will be followed: by Gen 
eral Asensio who will present its financial implications. 


NEED FOR THE 126 COMBAT WING FORCE 


We recognize that the amount which the Air Force is asking for is 
large and would put a heavy strain on our economy. The figure, 
however, has been very carefully screened in the Department of De 
fense and by the Bureau of the Budget. The Secretary of Defense in 
his recent appearance before this committee described the reductions 
which were made in the initial budget requests of the three services. 

The largest items in the $20.7 billion total are the two items amount 
ing to $12.3 billion for major procurement—a very substantial part of 
which ean properly be regarded as on capital account. The second 
largest are the current items of maintenance and operation of $44 
billion and of military personnel requirements of $3.3 billion. Re 
search and development is next with $525 million. 

It will thus be seen that the biggest amount is being spent for 
capital equipment, mostly aircraft, needed to get the build-up started 
toward a very great increase in the striking power of the Air Force. 

The basis for this build- up to the 126 ¢ combat. w ing force is a decision 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff taken in the month of October 1951. The 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, as the principal military advisers to the Sec 
retary of Defense and the President, arrived at unanimous agreement 
as to the force requirements for the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and 
Air Force, and transmitted this recommendation through the Secre- 
tary of Defense to the National Air Council. It thus has the highest 
sanction of those whose responsibility it is to advise in these matters. 

The broad purposes of the 126 combat wing force are as follows: 

The 126 combat wings are divided among the three front line fight- 
ing operations of the Air Force—the strategic operation, the air de 
fense operation, and the tactical air operation. The figures estab- 
lished for the strategic air command under the 126 combat wing force 
are the result of the most careful study by the strategic air command 
itself and by the air staff of the requirements of a few years from now 
of the strategic operation. 

I do not. have to mention to this committee how important we con- 
sider this strategic operation to be. It is a major deterrent to war. 
It must at all costs be built up and maintained at a level which will 
leave no doubt of its ability, not only now but in the conditions of the 
future, to carry out its mission if it is called wpon to do so. The 
composition of the strategic air command, which I ask permission to 
discuss a little more in detail at the end of this formal statement, 
constitutes a force which the Air Force believes to be indispensable 
for the success of the strategic mission. 
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We have an espec ial coneern for this strategic operation. The 
great emphasis which possib le enemies are placing upon their air 
defense system, not only in*the building of fine types of interceptor 
planes but also on the development of antiaircraft artillery, radar, 
and the like, has shown that they recognize the deterrent power of 
this strategic aircommand. General Vandenberg and I feel especially 
strongly that this command should have not only the numbers of 
planes which are necessary for it to do its work but also it should 
have planes of the right quality. 

In putting emph: asis on the strategic air operation, I do not wish to 
give vou the Impression that we do not pl: ice 
other two missions. 

The task of the air defense command—+hat is, to defend this country 
against hostile bomber’ attack—is obviously something of the very 
greatest importance to this country. The number of wings recom 
mended for the air defense command over the previously authorized 
force has been substantially increased. 

The fighter interceptors will not all be assigned to the continental 
United States. Some of them will be in Alaska and in the North 
east and some of them will be for the defense of overseas bases. 
It is the position of the Air Force that the number of wings we are 
asking for the defense of the continental United States is the mini 
mum which is required. ‘ 

The problems of tactical air are tied into those of the Army. Tac 
tical air has to operate where the Army operates, and the main place 
for which Army os loyment plans are made at the moment 1s in 
connection with the NATO force. That part of the 126 combat wing 
force which is assigned to tactical air is sufficient (1) to take care of 
the arrangements currently being made for the deployment of United 
States air wings to the NATO air force, and (2) for deployment of 
planes to the far eastern area (on the assumption that the Korean 
war will have ended). 

The plans for the NATO ground, sea, and air force are of course 
not alone of our making. We ean decide for ourselves what we want 
to put into the strategic air command and the air defense command, 
but in the planning for the tactical air arm we are working with our 
allies in the North Atlantic Treaty area in the creation of an inter 
national force. It is therefore possible that this figure of wings 
which are assigned to the tactical air operation may vary in the fu- 
ture. The present tactical force structure, however, is the one which, 
as I have said, is based on our present arrangements with our NATO 
partners in Supreme Headquarters Allied Powers Europe. 

My conclusion, therefore, is that the 126 combat wing force, as now 
planned, represents a force which under all the cireumstances and 
granting the limitations which nonmilitary considerations must. put 
upon it, is an appropriate force. Its basic purpose is to have an air 
arm in bean, ready to go at a moment’s notice, of the proper quantity 
and quality so that any possible enemy would realize that this was 
a very strong force indeed to contend with and for that reason 
would not think it wise to begin a war. This is the purpose of the 
force and I believe as recommended it should accomplish this result. 
But I do feel that this force has been most thoroughly screened and 
that any diminution in it would be most unwise. 


oreat emphasis on the 
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The time factor must also be considered. When will this new force 
be ready / 

The Secretary of Defense has said to you that, after the recom 
mendations of the Department of Defense to the Bureau of the Budget 
and the President, certain further adjustments were made for the 
purpose of keeping expenditures for the milit: ary de ‘partments and 
for military end items financed under the mutual see urity program 
below the figure of S60 billion during fiscal vear 1953. The result 
Was a stretch-out in the period in which readiness is to be attained. 
This affects all three of the Air Force’s front-line operations of which 
| have spoken. 

This stretch-out does not attain the number of units with modern 
equipmie nt as early as the military chiefs of the services, from a purely 
milit: ry point of vie WwW, consider desir: ib le. Howe ‘ver, as the Secreta \ 
of De — has said to you, the budget before you represents a judg- 
ment by the executive branch of the Government which takes into 
consideration all the factors involved—not just the military factors 
and arrives at a balance which appears best for the long-term security 
of the Nation. Moreover, this judgement was made after a full state 
nent of the calculated risk involved in this stretch-out in production 
and the consequent extension of the dates on which the services will be 
modernized in their equipment. 





PRODUCTION PROBLEMS 


Mr. Gilpatrie will deal with the question of production in some 
detail, but I shall mention certain broad aspects of the problem. 

First, 1 want to make it clear that we place great emphasis on the 
quality of our machines in the Air Foree. And our msistence on 
quality affects our production, lL think, however, that the policy 
which we are follo wing is the correct one. 

There is a d: anger that we may become comp ylacent on this question 
of ivonnieling of our military machines. We have the greatest indus 
trial power in the world in this country and that fact in itself may 
tend to make us not pay the attention to quality that we should, 

The matter of deciding how good a plane should be is one of selective 
judeme nt. Fore xample, I often hear the questions asked: Aren’t we 

putting too many gadgets in our planes‘ Aren't we loading them up 
with too many complic: ated and expensive instruments? Wouldn't it 
be better to have a greater number of less high-quality aircraft ? 

In the broad fields of the oe ategic air, air defense, and tactical : 
it would be a dangerous policy, I believe, to rely on numbers as ~ 
posed to quality. 

We are in the midst of the greatest revolution in applied science for 


destruction in history. ‘The most sensational development in this 
field is the atomic bomb. But the revolution also goes on in other 
fields. The jet engine Is developing by le: aps and bounds ancl mas 


be followed by nuclear propulsion. Electronies are in a stage of 
rapid development. When you add these all together you have a 
situation in which the changes in military destructiveness are taking 
place faster than at any previous time. 

From this fact itself it follows that there must be an espec ially high 
oremium on quality. With the way things stand today it becomes 








very important to have the best equipment and training, or at least just 
as good equipment and training as anyone else 

L have already reterred to the emphasis which possible enenies are 
placing upon their air defense. The corollary of this IS obvious: 
namely, that we must place a corresponding emphasis upon the ma 
chines which may have to deal with these air defenses. 

The same need for quality is apparent for our own air defense. 
With modern weapons of the violence of the atomic bomb in the hands 
of possible enemies, it seems clear that we should concentrate most 
heavily upon the quality of the machines which might have to deal 
with eneliy bombers which would carry these dreadful weapons. 

The same is true in the tactical field. General Vander berg will 
no doubt go into the tactical operation in some detail with you, but 
| would pont out that as these new weapons become ava lable we 


must see to it that we are able to deliver them most effectively. 
Indeed we have an object lesson which should teach us not to be too 
complacent about the quality of our machines, and that is the ex 
lent quality of the MIG—15. Again General Vandenberg will discuss 
this in some detail with you, if you wish, but L would point out that 
the fact that the other countries can make planes of this quality ana 


can make them in quantity is something which should make us pause 


the cost of delay in turning out numbers of aircraft we should, I 


believe, incorporate those changes which will assure our crews that 


: — 
before we standardize too soon upon oul producto models, Even at 
} 


they have as good, or preferably better, machines than those with 
which they would have to deal. 

There is also another factor which I will refer to briefly, and that 1s 
the matter of safety. TL think that our safety standards are higher than 


those of some countries. As one example, we use double cable col 
trols in all our combat aircraft. This compli ates thi airplane. ()) 
the other hand, it gives our crews a vettel Chance the event that one 


-et of the controls is knocked out DV ehemy action, 
We cannot, of course, go to the extreme of putting every technica 
development, as it is made, into every machine produced We must 


] 


draw a balance between getting a force in being m time and obtaining 
the ultimate in technical quality. An air stafl ageney has been estab 
lished in the Washington headquarters of the An 

but the most minor proposals for lmiprovements o1 modification 
existing aircraft, whether coming from Wright Field or aircraft man 
ufacturers, must be submitted before they are incorporated. We hope 
that this SJ stem will produce the proper balance between over omplex 
ity and a failure to vet the right quality In our machines. 





' ; : . 
Force to which atl 


o 
LEAD TIMI 


‘There is another quest ion of product ion I shall discuss bi iefly. That 
is the long time it takes to get planes produced. (or, more specific ally, 
the answer to the question W hy the Air Force, hay lng gotten appropri 
ations from the Congress in fiscal vear 1951, hasn't been able to get 
planes more rapidly than it has. This gets us into the difficult ques 
tion of lead time. 

The reason why we have not gotten planes rolling off the production 
lines in oreat quantity at the moment is that we only started on the 
build-up toward the 95 wing force (80 combat wings plus 15 troop 
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arriers) during the fiscal year 1951. Four separate appropriations 
were made to the Air Force during that fiseal year—on September 6, 
1950, September 27, 1950, January 6, 1951, and May 31, 1951. If you 
take the average date of these appropriations as being around Deceni- 
ber 1950, it would appear that even with a lead time of 18 months, the 
date when production should result from these appropriations would 
be 18 months from December 1950, or June 1952 

However, there has been a good deal of optimism in the calculations 
on lead time. It isn’t possible to give any figure which will hold for 
all types of planes because it obviously takes longer to build the big 
heavy bombers and the medium bombers than it does to build the 
fighters and the interceptors; and the trainers and lighter planes can 
be produced even more quickly. I think, however, that if you take 
an average of 24 months for the lead-time factor you will be nearer 
the realistic time. 

Let me define what I mean by lead time. It used to be said that it 
took 7 years to bring an airplane from the drawing board to the com 
pleted article coming out the factory doors; and this time has probably 
increased with the comp vlexity of the modern machine. 

I am not now speaking of the time to get a new model into — 
tion. I am talking of reorders—reorders that is of standardized ; 
cepted aircraft, the models of which are already flying around in the 
sky. 

Moreover, when I am speaking of lead time, I am talking only of 
the time between the placement of the order with the manufacturer 
and the time when the plane rolls out the factory door. There is 


some more time involved on each end of the spectrum. There is time 
between the congressional appropriation and the placing of the con 
tract. Then, too, there is the “shake-down” time after the plane has 


come out of the factory door—the time to move it to where it belongs, 
the time to get it into a unit, and very often the time during which: it 
is sent back to the modification center for changes. 

Add these all up and you get a very long time between the date of 
the congressional appropriation and the time when you can expect 
to have the airplane in the unit. It certainly goes far beyond the 
month of January 1952 

As I have said, 24 months is a good average on which to base one’s 
calculations as to lead time. But I think it proper to say that even 
this figure may be on the short side. 

Strenuous efforts must be made to cut down the time it takes to 
build aircraft and get them into units. But there are real obstacles 
in the way of a rapid and drastic shortening of this time. 

That lead time is long for aircraft is, it seems to me, the result of 
three factors. First, the complexity of the modern airplane and the 
importance of having them of high quality. Second, the fact that 
we are in a stage of build-up during which the necessary processing 
and machine tools have to be gotten and all the great complex of com- 
ponent production as well as prime production has to be brought into 
motion. Third, we are doing all this, not in a time of all-out war and 
full mobilization, but on a partial mobilization basis which we may 
have to sustain for a long period of time. 

These are serious obstacles and it will take a great deal of effort to 
overcome, or even to reduce to a proper measure, their delaving effect. 
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NATURE OF THE CAPITAL BUILD-UP 


| placed some emphasis at the beginni Ing of my statement on the 
fact that there was a substantial amount of capital build-up in the 
sums which are being be I wish to make two comments on 
the nature of this capital build-up. 

First. it means that the level-off period will be at a lower rate than 
the present tot: il of appropriations asked for. We have to be able 
to sustain the force we are cre ating for an undetermined ‘atl ot 
time. We hope that this time may be short, but the basic principle 
of the force which is being built is that it must be a supportable one 
supportable, that is, in terms of the demands it will make in men, 
money, and materials. 

To pursue this policy, the 126 combat w Ing structure is being built 
without reserves of aircraft or combat crews, except as they may be 
provided by the Air National Guard and Air Reserve. The plan for 
this force has been keyed to its main purpose, namely, that it is to bea 
deterrent force. It is a force which would, in war, require a rapid 
rebuilding and expansion for any sustained effort. 

It would be extreme sly expensive to provide the necessary rese rves of 
aircraft and crews to take care of combat attrition. This would be 
most desirable as a strictly military matter, for it would enable the 
combat forces to maintain their striking power after hostilities began 
without dimunition of effort. 

We have not provided for this combat attrition, because it seems that 
a choice is required. And our choice is to concentrate on the striking 
force available at the outset of hostilities rather than to spread the 
available effort between a smaller striking force and reserves for losses 
in combat. We have adopted this policy because we believe that it 
will have a greater effect than any other policy in providing a deter 
rent to the h appening of war. 

A second saving has been made in this capital build-up, namely, i 
military personnel. 


NUMBER OF MILITARY PERSONNEL 


One of the most difficult elements in the annual expense of main 
taining a force is the cost of military personnel. For this reason we 
have laid especial emphasis on the holding down of this item. 

We were authorized for the ¥5-wing force (80 combat wings plus 
15 troop carriers) a total of 1,061,000 military personnel. For the 
126 combat wings, plus 17 major troop carrier groups, the requested 
figure of military personnel is 1,210,000. This is an increase of less 
than 13 percent in military personnel to take care of an increase of 
about 50 percent in wing strength. The increase in civilian personnel 
has however been somewhat larger in percentage, from 318,000 under 
the 95 wings to 410,000 under the bigger force, an increase of about 
50 percent. 

This figure of 1,210,000 military personnel is to some extent experi 
mental. It has been felt by some that the military personnel figure 
has been cut too low in terms of ability of the comm:nds to perform 
their functions. However, we intend to carry on a continuous survey 
of the personnel requirements with a view to keeping them to the 
lowest possible minimum. This would make an important contribu 
tion to holding down the annual maintenance costs. 
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Savings in personnel are not the only way in Which ansual main 
fehnance costs can be held down. Within a oiven capital structure 
they are probably the biggest source of savings, but there are others. 

lor ex: amp le, the Air Force base structure in the zone of the interior 
does not provide optimum dispe ‘rsal in terms of vulnerability against 
enemy attack. The fighter interceptors are widely distributed on a 
one squadron per base deployme nt. The Vy are, howe ver, exception: a 
The medium bombers are on a 2-wings-per-base deployment. The 
heavy bombers are on a one and two-wings-per-base deployment. 
This is not the way we would prefer to have them, but in order to cut 
down annual charges this caleulated risk ot somewhat crowded de 
ployment has been accepted. 





The other saving in current maintenance charges lies in efficiency of 
Management, General Stone will make a spec ial presentation to you 
On this subject. 


AIR NATIONAL GUARD AND AIR RESERVI 


‘| he foregoing discussion of the policy ot concentrating On the strik 
ine force in being rather than on the reserves for combat attrition 
points upon the importance of the Air National Guard and the Air 
Reserve. 

The splendid record which the Air National Guard and the Air 
Reserve have made in the Korean operation has also had its bad effects 
because, as a result of their commitment to the Korean operation and 
the part they have played in the building up of the Air Force itself, 
they will have to be in large measure reconstituted. 

The plans for the reconstitution of the Air National Guard and 
the Air Reserve will be given to you more in detail by General Odom. 
I shall, however, mention two points. The first is that our plans still 
contemplate the same number of wings for the Air National Guard 
and the Air Reserve as represented to the Congress in connection 
vith the fiseal year 1952 appropriations. The second point 1s that 
the Air National Guard and the Air Reserve will feel the result of the 
stretch-out in production just as the other forees will. or example, 
combat units in the Air National Guard and the Air Reserve will be 
equipped under the present program with second line aircraft and 
will not have the level of equipment originally planned. 


INSTALLATIONS 


Since installations will be the sub ject of a separate request for 
authorization and ap propr lation legislation, I will make only a brief 
comment on our installations situation. This comment is that of the 
three main pillars of the Air Force—the machines, the men who fly 
the adthiabe, and the bases which these men and machines use, the 
Jatter—the base structure is the weakest. 


RESEARCHE AND DEVELOPMENT 


I want to lay special emphasis on our research and development 
program which, although not one of the largest in terms of money, 
is one of the most important in terms of the quality of our Air Force. 

I have already spoken of the importance of quality in the machines 
we use. I have said that we are in an arms revolution which is the 








greatest 1 history. It follows that we must put emphasis on look 
ing to the future and getting the necessary equipment for that future. 
This is the job of research and development within the staff, in the 
Research anal Development Command, ind 1h) the Research and 
Development Board. 

In the case ot the Aur Force we have to look at two pomts 11) 
time. First, we have to look to those provements in the an 
planes, engines, electronics systems, guns, and other missiles which 
we can get into operation within a short period of time, say a year 
or so. Then we have to leok to Improvements which may not come 
into being for many years, say 7 to 15 years. 

An example of the first, cr immediate, result type, is Improve 
ments In the jet engines we use. Thus the engine that we have in our 
I-86, which is fighting in Korea, has only about the same thrust as, 
or eveh a little bit less than, the MIG 1D engine. As a result of 
research and development work within the Air lorce, the Depart 
ment of Defense generally, and the manufacturers, improvements 
are being made in our jet engines which give them a greater thrust 
and thereby will soon make available vreater performance. This 
would hot have been possil le without important research ana devel 
opment expenditures within the Department of Defense. 

A food example of the longe) telii result can be seell In the field 
of the guided missile. I have already mentioned to you the emphasis 
which is being placed by possible enemies on their air defense Sys 
tems. It is obvious that we must look to a future where guided 
missiles will be able to play a very important part in overcoming 
any improvements which may be made in these systems 

These are but two of many examples. In general I think IT may 
Siy that unless we have adequately financed research and develop 
ment to take care in an Imaginative Wit) of the possibilities of 
this fast moving scientific revolution in arms, we will be placing ou 
selves at a serious and possibly disastrous disadvantage. 

I conclude by recommending this program to you. The force 
structure which it will build IS one which | beheve 1s indispensable 
to the security of the country and contains within it a real hope 
that it may play a great role in the prevention of war. 

The date of readiness is not as soon as the military chiefs would 
like to see it, but on the whole the date when the various units will 
come into being is an acceptable one. I should. however, be very 
disturbed if the force which we will eventually have should be cut 
by the failure to obtain the hecessary appropriations or if we were 
to be compelled to make any further delay in the readiness date of 
this force. 

With the chairman’s permission, may General Vandenberg proceed / 


Mr. Manton. Yes. 
STATEMENT OF GENERAL VANDENBERG 


General VANpDENBERG. Mr. Chairman and members of the com 
mittee, Secretary Finletter has already discussed the three basic 
missions with which the Air Force is charged. I should like to 
elaborate somewhat on the subject of these missions and then proceed 
directly to a brief comparison of Soviet and United States air 
strengths. 
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In making such a comparison, 1 do not mean to imply that war 
between the United States and the Soviet Union is inevitable. It is 
still our hope that we can build sufficient strength to convince any 
aggressor that war against us would be a costly mistake. The Ai 
Force ing rem is based on this hope as well as on the determination 
that this Nation shall have the means to fight through and survive 
if it is attacked. 

In reporting to the President on the Air Force program for fiscal 
year 1953 the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the National Security Coun 
cil stated in substance that the force level recommended for the Air 
Force was necessary in order that the Air Force arrive at a posi 
tion where, in the event of a general war, it could discharge these 
essential D-day tasks: 

(1) To defend, by both offensive and defensive air operations, 
critical areas in the Western Hemisphere, with particular emphasis 
on defense against atomic attack. 

(2) To conduct a strategic air offensive designed to destroy the 
vital elements of enemy war-making capacity. 

(3) To assist in the direct defense of the NATO area and in the 
defense of critical areas in the Far East, including the defense and 
maintenance of essential base areas and lines of communication. 

(4) ‘To provide such aid to our allies as is essential to the execution 
of their responsibilit ies. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff and the National Security Council noted 
that the missions of air defense and strategic air warfare are also 
essential D-day tasks. 

These statements sum up the role of the Air Force as an instrument 
of national policy. Here I should like to add that the No. 1 priority 
task of the Strategic Air Command, in event of war, is to attack the 
enemy's atomic delivery capability at the outset of hostilities. We 
place such high priority on this task because we know that our con 
tinental air defense system, however good, could not stop all the 
bombers that might be sent against us. Hence our long-range atomic 
counterattack against enemy air forces must of necessity provide the 
principal means of our air defense of American cities and centers of 
production. 

Since we could never permit an enemy power to have unrestricted 
freedom in our skies, an air defense system becomes a most important 
component of the over-all Air Force structure. The point I wish to 
stress is that the Air Defense Force and the Strategic Air Force are 
complementary parts of the air weapons system and that each is 
essential to the air defense of the United States. 

Our tactical air forces make up the third part of the air weapons 
system. These forces are designed primarily to work with our ground 
forces. The level of tactical air forces recommended for the Air 
Force fiscal year 1953 program has been determined in the main by 
our international commitments, and further by the need for joint air 
ground training with the Army. In considering the proposed increase 
in the Tactical Air Foree component of the United States Air Force 
it is important that you bear in mind that the United States is not 
alone responsible for the total tactical air forces required for the de- 
fense of Western Europe. In that particular area, we are making what 
has been judged to be an equitable contribution to an international air 
force. 
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Thus, the force level recommended for the United States Air Force 
does not represent a unilateral Air Force determination of its own re 
quirements. Rather it is the product of a comprehensive analysis of 
the major strategic tasks developing upon our Military Establishment 
as a whole, and of the role of the Air Force in carrying out those 
tasks. 

The principal shaping element in the decision to raise the level of 
Air Force strength was, of course, the relative strength of Soviet mili 
tary power, present and prospective, and particularly that segment of 
military strength represented by the Soviet air forces. It is the rise 
of the latter that constitutes the most immediate threat to the United 
States. In evaluating how best to counter this threat, we had to take 
into account a paradox of air power; namely, that this force which 
can act so swiftly and devastatingly takes the longest to produce. 

Any habitual reader of the newspapers could doubtless name the 
number of divisions in the Soviet army. Its 175 active line divisions 
represent something tangible, something familiar to historical ex- 
perience—a convenient and comprehe nsible benchmark against which 
other things can be measured. That land army is a serious threat and 
I do not minimize its power. But I think that many of us have allowed 
ourselves to become preoccupied with the sheer weight of that in 
fantry mass. Leagued with it now as a central element of the Soviet 
military apparatus is an even more dangerous element—a highly or 

ganized and versatile complex of air forces, armed with first-class 
equipme nt, well informed as to the latest techniques, and supported by 
a massive industrial and research structure over which it exercises 
the highest priorities. 


COMPARISON OF SOVIET AND UNITED STATES AIR POWER 


[ speak not in prophecy but from facts. The development of Soviet 
inilitary air power has proceeded with unabating vigor and resource 
fullness for the past 6 years. A formidable ;: sample has been en- 
countered in Korea. The postwar development of Soviet military 
air power in conjunction with the increase of Soviet atomic weapons 
intrudes a new and disturbing element into the distribution of world 
military power. In the nature of things, the only effective counter 
to Soviet air power is superior air power. 

As General Bradley informed you some days ago the consensus of 
intelligence deve loped by American agencies places the number of 
aircraft now in Soviet air units at about 20,000. Almost all of these 
are land-based combat aircraft. 

This total of 20.000 aircraft in combat units does not include the 
large quantity of Soviet aircraft in the back-up and various other 
forms of reserve. Nor do either of these figures include several thou- 
sand aircraft in the possession of Soviet satellites in Europe and in 
Asia. 

The Soviet air forces now have in combat units several thousand 
more airplanes than are in combat units of the United States Air 
Force and naval aviation combined. And in the matter of reserve 
aircraft its resources are greater still. 

Of course, a straight numerical comparison is not conclusive evi 
dence of relative real air strength. Many other elements enter into 
the judgment. One is the composition of the foree—that is, the types 
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of aircraft with which it is equipped. Another is the relative excel- 
lence of like types of aircraft; what we commonly refer to as the de- 
eree of modernization. In other words, the question is not only 
how big, but also how good # 

Mh ee: Soviet air forces during the last war were organized and 

pulp yped primarily as an adjunct of the Red armies. They were 
essentially tactical, short range alr forces designed to cover the Red 
Army and clear the way for its advance. The Soviet air forces of that 
period possessed almost no eas range ae tee capability. A 
maximum sortie effort for the Soviet long-range air force was on the 
order of 100 four-engine bombers. or one fifteenth the streneth that 
we commonly sent against Germany at the climax of | the strategic 
‘ur offensive. 

However, the Soviet air forces have moved a long way toward 
remedying their deficiency in long-range air power. ‘Today the com 
mander of the Soviet long-range air force has at his disposal several 
hundred TU—4’s—the improved Soviet adaptation of our B-29. More 
over, his force is continuing to expand, and it is significant that a new 
long-range Soviet bomber of original desion was observed in flight 
over Moscow last summer. 

What imparts such gravity to the rapid rise of Soviet long-range 
nar for e Is the companion rise of Soviet atomic power, ‘Together, 
they form the most ominous threat this country has ever known. 

Another important aspect of the world air situation is the rapid 
expansion of the radar-interceptor antiaircraft defenses of the Soviet 
homeland This development is a further indication of Soviet ap 
preciation of our own long-range atomic striking power. The Soviet 
home a ir de fense syste nh now nh ‘lude S nan hundreds of fi olte ‘T's ana 
an integrated radar control svstem. 

These huge increases in Soviet long-range air power and home air 
defenses have been superimposed pon the already powel ful Soviet 
tactical air arm. 

The rapid strenethening of the Soviet home air defenses in cor 
junction with the large scale development of atomic weapons and 
long-r: ange bombers to deliver them e learly establishes a set of cond 
tions radically differe nt eee an was the case only a few years ago. To 
the original strategic air task of destroying the ene my’s War-sustain 
Ine resourees must how be added the t: ask ot de stroving his long- range 
bombing force and his atomic facilities. These tasks are made much 
more difficult by reason of the greatly strengthened defenses that from 
this point on woul | have to be dealt with. Hence the urgent need 
for increasing the size and quality of our Strategic Air Command. 
In order to be able to employ our remaining superiority in atomic 
weapons we have to maintain our ability to deliver these weapons 
against the most critical targets despite an increase in the opposition 
we would have to overcome, 

I turn now to the second criterion of comparison—quality of air 
craft assigned to combat units. An exceptional importance nowadays 
attaches to this index for the reason that during the past 6 years all 
the major air forces of the world have been passing through a tech 
nological revolution precipitated by the devolpment of jet propulsion 
und other deronautical advances. Unfortunately for this Nation the 








large-scale production oft jet propelled combat aircraft, with speeds 
upproa hing anad exceeding that of sound, has rendered obsolete or 


obsolescent all comparable piston-driven combat aire! ift. Po put the 
matter another way, the advent of jet propulsion opened the door upon 
a new area of alt powel ind the Soviet [ on thrust boldly tN. 


The imipact of this revolution upon the l nited states 1nvel tory ot 
combat aircraft, which is still made up principally of World War II 
piston-driven types, is already too tamiullial to you to need repetitlol 
Not so well known, however, s the speed idk ule with which the 


ryt 


Soviet air forees seized upon these revolutionary changes and applied 
‘ rupt 


them mn their bid for an supremacy. Indeed, without that a 

and dramatic break in the continuity of ierohnautl cal development t ey 
| 1? 

would never have overtaken us so rapidly. 


The pont here is that the Soviet Unio It oO eck and selzead Up 
Ho exceptional technological opport ] ty to cohcelitrate the r capita 
outlays behind the deve lopmic nt and prod LLo Ot jet propelled COn 
bat ameraft. Phe knew that unless this effort were matched Ly tlie 
Tree hatlons, the aay vould [00h come When the Soviet alr Torces 
would Surpass all others in {I ntity ana approach them ! qual t\ 
That day Is now at hand. 

The results of that immense effort show up the thagnitucde ¢ 
soviet production oft combat aircraft everal times thie prod tio} 
of combat aircraft for the United States Air Force during the same 
period, A high proportioi ot t sw }) ictlo i h jet tvp 
several thousand of which were MIG-—15° 

fo sum up, the Soviet Union has already made impressive progress 
toward the creation ota let ur force, At tha aime time they have 
made significant strides in the developme! t of their long-range bom 
bardment force. And in connection with this latter fact vou ar 
aware, of course, of their demonstrated progress In the atom field. 

When we calculate the growth of Soviet air power through the 
next few critical vears the first fact that strikes us is that the Soviet 
program for replacing obsolescent types with the latest jet aircraft 
continues steadily and rapidly. 

If the program continues as predicted, within 3 years most of the 


Soviet Alr korce will he et powel “L. By this date, moreover, tThell 
total number of long-range aircraft capable of carrying the atom 


bomb will begin to approach ours, Crranted that In Judging lo Y 
range capabilities there are other important factors to be considered—-. 
aircraft maimtenance, bombing accuracy, all-weather flying ability 


; = a9 
and soon. ven so. the numbers are sobe1 Ing. 


The numerical gap between Soviet air stre! oth and our own, both 
now and in the immediate future, is serious to contemplate. It is 
our hope, however, that the gap will be at least partially bridged by 
a build-up of the NATO air forces, through the Mutual Security 
Agency and throug! 
Beyond all that we must rely upon the unrivaled striking power of 
our Strategic Air Command and the fertility of American science. 
The Air Force will continue to employ to the fullest possible degree 


1 the contribution of air forces by our allies 


ihe talents of our scientists and the technical capabilities of ou 
industry. 








: 
: 


ait oe that 
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In addition to composition and quality, a third important factor 
in our air strength is a system of bases which will permit an air 
force to exploit its greatest inherent advantage—its ability to shift 
decisive concentrations rapidly between widely separated points. 

In recent months there has been a considerable build-up of Com- 
munist air power in the Far East. A significant index of this 
build-up is the Chinese Communist Government’s intensive program 
of modern air-base construction and other installations along its 
defense perimeter from the Manchurian border south—a program 
which has been under way for the past 18 months. These perimeter 
wir bases are supported by numerous bases in the interior of China, 
In all, the Chinese Communists already have more air bases than are 
called for in the proposed world-wide system of bases for the United 
States Air Force. 

In short, we are witnessing the rapid emergence of Communist 
China as a major air power by proxy—by a kind of lend-lease air 
power transferred by a nation possessing the industrial and technical 
facilities that Communist China herself lacks. How this transfer of 
military air power fits into the Soviet long-range strategy is at the mo- 
ment somewhat obscure, but one fact is certain: the Soviet lead in the 
production of military aircraft—and particularly jets—has permitted 
them to pin down a substantial segment of our air power through ac- 
tion by satellite—that is to say, without committing the main strength 
of the Soviet air forces. 

In numbers of planes, Communist air strength in the Far East ex 
ceeds our own, although we have deployed there about one-third of the 
operationally ready combat units of the Air Force. Any increase of 
United States Air Force strength in the Far East could be achieved 
only at the risk of further endangering our ability to carry out other 
tasks of great strategic importance. 

The fact that our air forces are heavily outnumbered in the Far 
Kast takes on additional importance in the light of our dual responsi 
bilities in that area—first, the support of the Korean operation, and 
secondly the support of our national commitments elsewhere in the 
Far East, particularly Japan. 

In Europe, we find a still greater concentration of Soviet air power. 
There, the United States Air Force is expected to provide a substantial 
share of the air support of the NATO ground army, which already 
includes five United States divisions. Under present plans, all of our 
tactical air units, except those positioned in the Far East, are required 
to back up our NA'TO commitments, as provided by agreement. 

As you are aware, the defense of Western Europe would scarcely be 
feasible if we and our allies had to rely solely upon our heavily out- 
numbered ground forces and tactical air forces. To counterbalance 
this numerical deficiency we must rely heavily upon the strategic air 
offensive. This is a 100 percent United States responsibility. 

In Europe as in Asia, Soviet air units are being converted to jet 
equipment, and the air base system has been steadily expanded and 
improved upon since the end of World War II. The Soviet Union now 
has at its disposal in European satellites, including East Germany, a 
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number of air bases that are suitable for operations of heavy and 
medium bombers. Other Soviet aur bases now under construction 
there are expected to be completed soon. 

Our need for additional new bases in Western Europe is self-evi- 
dent. Inasmuch as the funds for these and other Air Force bases must 
be provided in the public works budget, I have not included a discus- 
sion of them here. 

This concludes my prepared statement. If it has been somewhat 
longer and more formal than is my custom, it is only because of my 
deep conviction that the Air Force 126-combat wing program is a 
minimum essential for the security of this Nation. It is my hope that 
the considerations I have outlined will be of some assistance to you in 
forming your judgments on the budget requests now before you. 

Mr. Manon. Thank vou very much for a most interesting state- 
ment, Secretary F inletter and General Vandenberg. 


LEGISLATIVE AUTHORITY FOR INCREASE IN Arr Forct 


We are talking here about a further increase in the Air Force, par- 
ticularly with reference to advancing from 95 wings to 126 wings. 
Do you have the legislative authority to support the program which 
you are proposing here in this budget ? 

Secretary Finverrer. It is my understanding we do, Mr. Chair 
hal. I have asked that a lestion of general counsel and have been 
informed that the answer is “Yes.” 

Mr. Manon. I would hile a little elaboration on why it is possible. 

We authorized a 70-group Air Force and we have done some other 
authorizing of one kind and another, but I am not quite clear as to 
the mechanics of this situation. I think undoubtedly we have that 
authority, and if we pass this bill that would give the authority for 
the expansion, but I would like to have a technical answer that will 
be on the record. 

Secretary Finverrer. May I have authority to provide a formal 
statement in letter form ? 

Mr. Matton. Insert it into the record at this point. 

(The information referred to Miay be found in the appendix at the 
end of the printed hearing. ) 


PREMATURE ANNOUNCING OF PROPOSED NEW BASES 


Mr. Manon. The Air Force is issuing public statements from time 
to time with respect to proposed new bases in the continental United 
States for the Air Force. 

I read in the paper, for example, in Florida, certain new bases are 
being considered, and in other States certain new bases are being 
considered. 

Now, when the services go into a place and commit themselves, and 
having made a firm announcement that they are going into the area, 
they deprive themselves of the bargaining power which they had 
prior to the time that they determined whether or not they would 
go into a certain area and reactivate a base. Do vou get what I mean? 

Secretary Frnverrer. Yes; I do. . 

94918—52——2 
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It is my understanding it does not quite work that way. For 
example, the rise in wing structure to the 126 combat wings will 1 
quire an expansion both in the zone of the interior and abroad. fi 
the case of the zone of the interior we have to present to the authoriz 
ing committees and to the appropriating committees a request for 
legislation designating certain places by name—in the authorizing 
legislat ion but before we eet to that stage the procedure is that first 
of all there will be a determination. There is a given list that is 
under consideration. That list will be bigger than the requirements. 
Then survey teams will be sent to the various places on the list. 
Information of the fact that the survey team is going is furnished 
to appropriate Senators and Members of the House of Representatives. 
It. is at that stage that the appropriate bargaining can take place, 
and then and only then can we arrive at a list that we would recom 
mend ina publie works bill. 

Mr. Marion. Do you propose in this expansion of bases to study an 
area and conter with the local citizens in the nearby towns and 
What type of cooperation you can get prior to determining whether 
or not you are going to % ask to gO into the area / 

Secretary Finiuerrer. Yes: we do. We cannot always, of course, 
vet the matter finally arranged at that stage, but we do atte ‘mpt to get 
the hecessary assurances from the local authorities with regard to the 
appropriate rent controls, housing, and so forth, that would be iat 
able. 

Mr. M ATION, | believe shortly after Korea you did elect to V0 into 
bases without taking the time to make these preliminary arrange 
ments with the localities involved. 

Secretary lunuerrer. That miay be. I do not happen to remem 
ber. If so, we are not doing it now. We want to get the necessary 
arrangements made in advance. 

Mr. Matton. Now, I would like to change the subject for a moment. 


MODERN AIRCRAFT TO THLE NAVY AND ATR FORCI 


The question arose this morning in our hearing as to the extent of 
our modern aircraft in both the United States Air Force and the Navy. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Manon. You have a good knowledge of what the Navy can 
do and they the same thing with respect to what the Air For e can cdo? 

Secretary Finterrer. Very definitely. 


INCREASED PERFORMANCE OF B-36 


Mr. Manion. Have the jet bomber and the developments in guided 
missiles more or less put the B-36 on the shelf / 

Secretary Finterrer. Very definitely not. The B-36 is a very dif 
ferent airplane than the original B-36, as the committee knows. 

The original B-36 was a six-piston-engine plane. The present mod- 
els of the B-36 have four additional jet engines, two on either side. 
This has very greatly increased the performance, speed, and other ele- 
ments of performance of the B-36, and it is still definitely a first 
line airplane. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

( Diseussion off the record. ) 
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STRETCH-OUT OF AIRCRAFT PRODUCTION 


Mr. Mation. In your statement you speak about t 


extending the period ot delivery of Lins ratt, and vou express the fee] 
ne we can tolerate some degree of stretch-out in view of certain \ 
culated risks which we must take. 

Well. the truth is, is it not. that the streteh-out to some extent 
inevitable ¢ You simply just cannot get the aircratt as fast as you 


| 


] 
} 


he stretch out. 


t 


might possibly want’ it In the event you thought Wil Was yuUSt aro 
the corner / 

Secretary Finterrer. You are raising the question of feasibility, 
Mr. Chairman—could we geo faster / 

Well, | think it we were suddet ly to get into a war we Would go 
faster and we could heat these schedules. These <chedules re me 
duced to this stretch-out basis as a re ult of a very large number of 
considerations. Feasibility is one consideration, but feasibility only 
in terms of the amount of effort that is to be put into the production 
program. You could beat it. 

Mr. Manion. ou coul | hot beat it na ve ry b erway without ai ll 
out concentration of effort / 

Secretary Frxuerrer. That is correct. 

Mr. Manon. How many planes are vou asking for in the pres 
budget. of all types / 

(Statement off the record. ) 


SUFFICIENCY OF ATR FORCE BUDGI 


Mr. Manton. Members of the House in all probability will ask the 
committee whether or not this Air Force budget is sufficient to enable 
ls to compete successfully against any potential enemy. Well, you 
have oiven us off the record the esti mated streneth of the air forces 
ot other hations. What can we put on the record and what can we 
use with respect CO the air power ot potential enemies / 

Secretary Finterrer. In my statement, which L prepared quite 

carefully so that it could be available to you for public release, L have 
attempted to say that the force we are recommending is one which we 
believe is capab le of ¢ arrying out the three major missions of the Ain 
Force. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Manon. We recognize that military strength is a relative mat 
ter. The sufficiency of this budget depends somewhat upon on the 
threat that confronts us. and that is the reason we want to be able to 
discuss intelligently and in public the status of the American air power 
with respect to the air power of ofhier nations. 

Ot the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


OVERSEAS BASES 


Mr. Manion. Since we cannot foresee what the picture will | Rei: 
respect to political conditions in various countries overseas, sein Lj 
be wise for us to more or less throw ove rboard the thought of utiliz 
ing overseas bases and concentrate a greater part of our defense effort 
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toward the carrier-based aircraft and toward the long-range aircraft 
of the Air Force ? 

Secretary Frxverrer. I will have to answer that off the record, if 
I may. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


ApprrionaL Arr Force FUuNDs 


Mr. Manon. Last year our colleagues at the denise end of the Capitol 
placed a sum of $5 billion in the military appropriation bill for fiscal 
year 1952 for air power. It was not very well tied down, but that was 
the implication of this legislation. 

In conference it developed that a $5 billion air power program had 
not been firmed up. and there was no way for the conferees to know 
just what would be done with this additional $5 billion which was 
being tossed around. 

However, it was finally agreed that we would put in a billion dollars 
additional above the budget for air power. Will you tell the com 
mittee what has been the effect of this additional $1 billion which was 
placed in the appropriation bill for air power for fiscal year 1952? 

Secretary Finierrer. The situation about the $5 billion—lI think it 
was called a “special emergency fund’—which was introduced in the 
Senate hearing, was the result of some complicated timing. What had 
happened was that the fiscal year 1952 appropriations had been pre- 
sented to this committee and had been enacted on the House floor 
before the decision of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, as 1 remember it, call- 
ing for the increase, which in the case of the Air Force went from a 
%5-wing force to the 126-combat-wing force. This fact occurred while 
the appropriation request was before the Senate committee. 

It was at that time that this so-called $5 billion special emergency 
fund was proposed. Its purpose was to get started during fiscal year 
1952 on the long-lead-time items which would go into the ‘buil ling of 
this 126-combat-wing force, and the corresponding increase in the 
carrier air, Which has also been approved by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

The effect of the billion-dollar appropriation was to enable us to get 
started on these long lead-time items, though not to the extent that 
we had hoped, and, therefore, involved a delay. However, we hope to 
make that up in part—and it can only be made up in part—by partial 
financing of the 126-wing program during the current fiscal vear. 

General Asensto. May I add a statement from the budget point of 
view, sir? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

General Asensto. Had we continued on our previous procurement 
program we would have required additional funds in a supplemental 
in fiscal year 1952 following the period of decision. The effect of the 
additional funds provided out of the $1 billion, which in the case of 
the Air Force was $667 million, was to reduce the deficiency which 
otherwise would have been built into that particular program. 

Mr. Manon. How much of that $667 million which was made avail- 
able to the Air Force in this special fund has now been committed ? 
You may supply the figure for the record if you do not have it. 
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General Asensro. There is no distinction between those funds and 
the funds in the “Aircraft and related procurement” appropriation. 
Those funds were covered into that particular appropriation. 

Mr. Manon. Will you place in the record at this point the amount 
of the funds for this type of procurement which have been committed 
or expended from that appropriation 

General Asensto. I shall do so, s 

Mr. MAnoNn. All right. 

(The information is as follows :) 

Expenditures in fiscal year 1952 in the appropriation “Aircraft and related 
procurement” against fiscal year 1952 availability of $11.5 billion are estimated 
at $4.7 billion. Actual expenditures as of December 31, 1951, were $1.6 billion 
The $5.3 billion figure for actual obligations as of December 31 is expected to 
increase to the full $11.5 billion by the end of the fiscal year. 


Savings From Betrrer MANAGEMENT AND ADMINISTRATION OF ‘THI 
Amr Force 


Mr. Manion. Mr. Secretary, I would say most Members of Congress 
believe, and at least many citizens believe, that billions of dollars could 
be saved if the Army, the Navy, and the Air Force would utilize more 
businesslike methods of operation in procurement and what not. That 
is the prevailing view. 

You get around quite a bit, being Secretary of the Air Force. Gen 
eral Vandenberg, you are the Chief of Staff. Can billions of dollars 
be saved, or even hundreds of millions of dollars be saved, without 
impairing the striking , power, the fire power, the bomb-dropping 
power of the Air Force? 

Secretary Frnverrer. I would like to comment on that if I may 

Mr. Manon. I would like for you to comment on it very pointedly, 
if you will, because we want to make every possible saving. 

Secretary Frxverrer. In general my answer to that question is 
“No,” Mr. Chairman. The savings of the order which you have 
indicated cannot be achieved save at the expense of cutting the striking 
power of the Air Force. 

This is not to say that we think we have a completely 100 percent 
perfect management and administration. We do think, however, that 
some of these impressions are caused by individual instances which 
in themselves may be examples of waste, or in some cases may not; 
but that in general the Air Force is placing the greatest possible 
emphasis which it can on efficiency of management. 

First of all, let me point out that there are two ways in which you 
can make savings. One is to strike at the actual quantity of units. 
Now, we do not want to strike at the quantity of the units of airplanes 
nor of the bases, but we have attempted to be most frugal in our use 
of personnel. 

It is for that reason that I emphasized in my statement the fact 
that we had held the increase in personnel to 13 percent in military 
personnel to take care of an increase of approximately 50 percent in 
combat units. This, in itself, we think, is one of the most important 
steps that can be made toward economy. 

We also pointed out to the committee the savings that we were mak- 
ing at some risk in holding down the dispersal of the base structure 
in the United States, but we must move beyond that. It is for that 
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reason that a special presentation will be made to you, with your 
approval, by the Deputy Chief of Staff, Comptroller, who will show 
you the management controls we have in the Air Force and the efforts 
we are making to operate this Air Force on an economical basis. I 
think it would be well to leave that to him, but I would like to say 
in general this: This is a huge enterprise. Even more than a huge 
enterprise, it is one which has fluctuated enormously. 


The Air Force was spending in the fiseal year 1950 on the order 
of 84 billion. We are now asking you for $20.7 billion exclusive of 
public works. This is a vast increase. When you are in an expand 


ing period, efficiencies are more difficult to create than in a stable 
period. Nevertheless, the Chief of Staff, by creating the position of 
the Deputy Chief of Staff, Comptroller, some years ago showed that 
he was alert to that problem: and the present Deputy Chief of Staff, 
Compt roller, is going to confine himself to an attempt to show the 
efforts we are making to use the taxpayers’ money with the hichest 
efliciency possible. 

Mr. Manon. I say to you in all frankness and in all charity that 
if a member of this committee should say on the floor that the services 
were undertaking to achieve all possible economies, the membership 
of the House would almost laugh in his face. Thatisthetruth. That 
is the way the people feel. 

Secretary Finterrer. I am sure of that. 

Mr. M AHION,. If the military people are doing a eood job in under 
taking to promote efliciency and economy, they are not doing a good 
job in selling the Congress and the people on the fact that they are 
trving to doa vood job, 

Secretary Finuerrer. I recognize that fact, Mr. Chairman; and I 
wonder if I might say one or two remarks off the record. 

Mr. Manion. You may. 


( Discussion otf the record. ) 
CRITICISMS OF THE AiR Foret 


Mr. Manion. Mr. Finletter, we are talking about efficiency and econ- 
omy. and you are asserting that the Air Force is undertaking to pro- 
mote efficiency and economy. Criticisms have been made of the Air 
Force and of the other services. I have made some myself. Other 
members of the committee have made some. 


USE OF COFFEE FOR SWEEPING COMPOUND 


I want to call to your attention, for example, a criticism made of the 
Air Force down in my own State of Texas, where it was said that the 
Air Force was contemplating the use of 200 pounds of stale coffee, I 
helieve, for a sweeping compound, 

What can you say about this cottee episode / 

Secretary Finterrer. Before 1 answer on the record, may I tell you 
of my concern over this type of allegation / 

Mr. Manion. Yes. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Secretary Finuerrer. Here is the report. I am now reading from 
a report from the Chief of Staff of the Strategic Air Command. J] 
will read the part w hich refers to the coffee. 
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A statement had been made to the effect that at Carswell Air Force 
Base there were 19 one pound cans of oregano and 400 pounds ot 
eround cottee On hand Il) one mess hall. ‘| he allegation hac 


continued: 


With this 10-day supply of coffee on hand, regular ssues of coffee sti cor 
tinued three times per week The sergeant in charge stated that 200 pounds 
of coffee, which cost 67 cents per pound at present prices, was too old to Use 
and would be utilized as sweeping compound for the floor He also state 
the 19 cans of leaf oregano, which cost 5744 cents per pound, was at least Ve 


supply of this little-used commodity 
The reply of the Chef of Stat, Strategic Air Command, is a 
follows: 


The mess referred to, the Air Force Police Squardon mess, operates o1 


24-hour basis and feeds the Air Police squadron, garrison prisoners, and 

sient airmen at Carswell Potal daily average of men utilizing this mess 
(00. The amount of leaf oregano used in the mess will depend entirely on 
practices of the personnel responsib e for the preparation of food In this cnse 
the mess supervisor considers 19 pounds of leaf oregano adequate for from 
to 6 months, depending upon the menus for that period Since leaf oregano 
not widely used, is purchased at irregular intervals and is not normally su 
ject to spoliage, the supply on hand is not considered unreasonable rhe state 
ment concerning the oversupply and misuse of coffee apparently relates to the 
same mess, in view of the same number fed. At an average of TOO per day 
this coffee is a 6-day supply, based on the approved factor of 1 pound per 10 
nen per day for three meals. At no time did ground coffee remain on the she 
for an excessive period of time With reference to the alleged use of coffe 

au sweeping compound, there is no evidence that any coffee has been so used 
or discarded because of age or spoilage, nor has any been used for any purpose 


other than that intended 


Mr. Manion. I do not think the accusation was that any had beet 
used as a sweeping compound, but rather that it was contemplated 
that it would be so used. 

Can you advise this committee whether or not the Air Force at 
Carswell Base contemplated using any amount of coffee as a sweep 
Ing compound ¢ 

Secretary Finterrer. The answer is “No.” The Air Force does 
not do such a thing. 

Mr. Manion. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 


SUSPENDER BUTTONS 


Mr. Manon. A statement was made some time igo that the m lj 
tary forces were putting suspender buttons on trousers. hat is 
something else people cannot understand. It is claimed that but 
tons for suspenders were put on trousers but that the wearing of 
suspenders Was prohibited. 

Do you know the story with respect to the practice of the An 
Force with respect to suspenders and suspender buttons / 

General Vanpenperc. I can tell you what I have directed, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Our airmen utilize the so-called battle jacket. The battle jacket 
with the belt is an unsightly appearing garment. Every time you 
lean over your shirt sticks out in back. I have done my best to get 
the Air Foree dressed up, since largely thro o| the efforts of this 
committee we got the blue uniform. 








I stated to the committee at the time—and if I recall, Mr. Taber and 
I had quite a few conversations about it—that I wanted to get a 
uniform which the Air Force could take pride in, and one where we 
could tell a man going down the street was in the Air Force. 

If I allow them to go along with the ir blouses sticking out, and 
their pants down underneath the battle jacket, they present a most 
disreputable appearance. 

You cannot force a man to wear socks, for instance, but you can 
at least provide him with the socks and inspect him at regular inte) 
vals. I am trying to get them to wear suspenders so that the blouse 
will not stick out below the battle jacket. 

Mr. Manon. There is an Associated Press story which appeared 
throughout the nation on January 2 which I want to read into the 
record at this point. 


WASHINGTON, January 2 (AP).—Representative ———— asked the Army today 
why it puts suspender buttons on uniforms and prohibits the wearing of 
suspenders. 

The button complex, Congressman said, was called to his attention 
by an unidentified constituent who claimed it doesn’t make sense. The con 
stituent said his son, an Army man, told him about the buttons for and the ban 
against galluses. 

With an Army of around 2 million men, Congressman said, there are 
approximately 12 million suspender buttons—6 per pair of pants—going to 
waste. 


Finally I pried out of the Army the following letter : 


DeaR Mr. Manon: Reference is made to your recent request for information 
in connection with a newspaper story concerning buttons for suspenders on 
Army uniforms. It is my understanding that an American citizen had advised 
a Member of Congress that his son had just returned on furlough from his mili 
tary station and informed him that buttons for suspenders are being placed 
on Army uniforms. The soldier also informed his father at the same time that 
enlisted personnel are not permitted to wear suspenders, 


Are the enlisted personnel in the Air Force permitted to wear suspen- 
ders, General Vandenberg ? 

General VANpENBERG. Yes, sir; and if I catch any without them 
I will give them a piece of my mind. We are attempting to make 
peo le use suspenders. 

Mr. Manon. I hope the suspender people appreciate this. 

Continuing with the Army letter: 


The Army has no prohibition against the wearing of suspenders with the 
Army uniform. Suspenders are a standard item of issue for the winter combat 
uniform, because that uniform, being based on the layer principle calls, among 
other things, for at least two pairs of trousers. It would obviously be too 
cumbersome to support each pair of trousers with a separate belt. More- 
over, these same suspenders are further used to support the woolen underwear 
that is an integral part of this winter combat uniform. 

The woolen serge trousers which are the trousers most often seen by civilians 
constitute an inner layer of the winter combat uniform and are, therefore, 
equipped with suspender buttons. Suspenders are not worn with the summer 
cotton khaki trousers, commonly known as sun tans and accordingly these 
trousers do not have suspender buttons. There are also no suspender buttons 
on the trousers of the Army’s newly designed olive-green semidress uniform 
since they are designed to be worn with a new type clip-suspenders. 

I appreciate the opportunity to comment on this matter and trust that my 
remarks will clarify the situation. 

Sincerely yours, 
FRANK Pace, Jr., 
Secretary of the Army 


It took considerable time to get this sort of information. 
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I hesitate to place things like that in the record, but if silly things 
are attributed to the military people and they vO unchallenged it 
makes it almost impossible for you to sustain a posture, using a 
military word, which the people can respect. We need to know the 
answers to these things. 

We know you make a lot of mistakes, but we do not want you cor 
demned for mistakes you do not make. 


CHANGE IN PROGRAM FOR VERTICAL LATIIES 


I heard the other day that the Air Force had boldly asserted that 
it had to have 800 of a certain type of industrial item, a certan 
machine tool. When they had finally been ordered and it came to a 
showdown, the Air Force said, “So sorry; we only need eight.” 

Secretary Finuerrer. This relates to the Fisher lathes, I think, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Yes, it does. 

Secretary Finuerrer. Mr. Gilpatric is familiar with that. 

Mr. Manon. What is the answer to that / 

Mr. Giurarric. Last summer, Mr. Chairman, when the machine 
tool shortage was at its worst, a second source was thought necessary 
for the 42-inch Cutmaster made by the Bullard Co. in Bridgeport, 
Conn. The various services, including the Air Force, were can 
vassed for requirements. At that time the Air Force thought, in 
addition to the output of the Bullard Co., we would need about 800, 
and, therefore, that requirement, combined with the other services 
requirements of these Bullard machines, which are the No. 1 item on 
all the machine-tool lists, would call for bringing in another manu 
facturer. 

So the General Motors Co., the Fisher Body Division, undertook 
to go into production making that same machine as a licensee for the 
Bullard Co. The actual production of those tools would not have 
been until this coming summer. 

It takes about a year to make a complicated tool of that kind. 

Meanwhile, several things have happened to satisfy or cut down the 
requirement for that type of tool. There have been three che: ~ 
types of tools discovered which will do the same thing. There is 
a “T” lathe used to considerable extent by companies which tia 
Bullards, principally the jet-engine manufacturers. There is a tool 
made by the Nile Co., by the Gishalt Co., and by the King Co. So the 
result is that the requirement has been reduced. 

Our own contractors, who are the ones who give us our require 
ments, have actually cut down on what they need for that tool. I am 
convinced that no mistake was made at the time. There was a valid 
requirement, 

Now, with the stretching re of the program which has been de 
scribed to you this morning by the Secretary, we will not need the 
tools as fast as we thought we would, and, therefore, it would be a 
mistake to go on and have the Fisher Co. make these tools, which 
will cost much more if Fisher makes them than if Bullard does. 

Mr. Taper. These were not delivered, then ? 

Mr. Gupatric. No, they will not be re: acdy for de livery. 

Mr. Taper. They will not be ready for de livery at t all? 
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Mr. Gitparric. That is right. The only expense will be the make 
ready expense which the General Motors Co. has already incurred. 
That will be nothing like the additional cost of the tools if supplied 
by a second source rather than the first source. 

Mr. Manion. Please submit for the record a statement of the esti 
mated cost of this change in plan. 

Mr. Ginparric. Yes, we will. There will be a considerable saving 
through canceling out the second source how, who are bringing It In 
later at a higher cost than that at which the Bullard Co. can supply 
the same item, or at least the present cost of these items. 

By the time we need the Fisher-built tools there will be suflicient 
Bullard-built tools of the same type available at a lower cost to the 
Crovernment. 

The information follow Ing Was submitted for the record :) 

In August of 1951, when the prospects for accelerating machine-tool produc 
tion looked their darkest, the Fisher Body Division of General Motors unde1 
took to produce a type of tool, namely a 42-inch verticle turret lathe, greately 
in demand by all services, particularly builders of jet engines for aircraft At 
that time, there were three manufacturers of this particular machine tool, 
namely Bullard, King, and Niles, whose combined output for the month of 
August was onlv 17 units. As the outlook for expanded production by these 
three manufacturers was doubtful, a letter of intent was given to Fisher 
huild 757 of the particular tool in question. 


Although the estimated cost of the Fisher built 41-inch turret lathe w 
$96,600, Compared to $38,000 for the similar item if 


iis 
purchased from Bullard 
the Air Force indicated its willingness to underwrite the cost of rougly one 
hird of the Fisher output, or a maximum of 15 a month out of the 50-a-month 
peak output scheduled by Fisher 

Recently, and several months before the Air Force was scheduled to receive 
any of the Fisher-built turret lathes, it became apparent that, for a number of 
easons that could not have been foreseen last August, the requirements of 
\ir Force contractors for this type of lathe could be satisfied without resorting 

the high-cost units to be purchased from Fisher. For example, the output 
of the Bullard Co, of the same type tool has nearly doubled since last August 
and both King and Niles have also stepped up their output. Furthermore, as 
the result of the long delays faced by contractors needing this type of tool, new 
production methods were developed involving eXtensive substitution of other 
types of machines such as “TP lathes and lathes built by Gisholt. During the same 
period, other manufacturers satisfied their requirements for vertical turret 
athes through procurement of foreign tools, purchase of used machines, and 
other improvisation and substitution. Finally, some of the requirements fo1 
this type of tool of Air Force contractors were substantially reduced. Thus the 
Buick Division of General Motors, which originally had estimated its require 
ment for this lathe at over 1,200 units, reduced its figure to 300, and Stude 
baker's requirement decreased from 120 to 9 of the same tool. Both of these 
reductions occurred in the past 6 months In view of these developments, few, 

any, of which could have been anticipated last August, the requirements of 
Air Force contractors for 42-inch vertical turret lathes, in their presently re 
duced numbers, can be met out of the production of the existing manufacturers 
of this tool, so that it does not seem necessary to bring in a new, high-cost 
producer 

It is true that the Government will incur substantial cancellation costs in 
terminating the GSA-Fisher contract, but these costs will be materially reduced 
through the agreement of Bullard, as the licensor of the machiner, to utilize 
finished materials and other work in process of Fisher. Furthermore, the Gov- 
ernment will no longer have to pay the higher cost of the Fisher-built tools, 
none of which have yet been completed. 

In view of these facts, it cannot fairly be said, in my judgment, that the 
hanged situation under which the Fisher-built machine tools are no longer 
required is attributable to mistakes on the part of the Air Force, or anyone 
else, so far as I know. 

The net loss, if any, sustained by the Government in this transaction, after 
the offsetting factors mentioned above, should, I believe, be regarded as in the 
nature of an insurance premium which, at the time, the Government was 
justified in paying. 








Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Taser. The story which was given out implied that these things 
were ready for delivery and had been mace. 

Mr. GILPATRIC. That Is definitely hot so. The Fisher Co. would 
not deliver its first Bullard until sometime mn May or June of this 
year, Mr. Taber. None of them are ready, If they were ready today 
we would take some. 

Mr. Taper. You cid not take any ! You did not take eight? You 


just did not take any ¢ 


Mr. GILPATRIC. There are none ready today. By the time we could 
cet them we can supply our needs from other che iper sources, 

Mr. Fernanpez. From where does the figure 8 come / 

Mr. Ginrarric. | am not even vouchine for the figure &. Phat 
was What some reporter in the Washington Post said last Saturday. 

Mr. Taser. That is what this fellow in the paper said. 

Mr. Giteatric. I will have that statement for you. 

Mr. Mauon. Allright. Please make it clear. 

There are a number of other questions with respect to waste, wh 
we are making some study of, and we want the briefest and clearest 
ossible answer, so that we will have the answers available when we 
carry the bill to the Hoor. for the information of the other Members. 
You understand w hv we need those things. 

Secretary FINverrer. Of course. 

Mr. Manon. For eoodness’ sake, whet vou have mn ule a mistake it 
is always refreshing for the mistake to be admitted. We all make 
them, of course, but waste and mistakes should be held to a minim 


Burip-up or Our Arr STRENGTH 


Mr. Sixes. Mr. Secretary, I note your statement that you seek to 
build up to 126 wings. Previously we had heard of a build-up to 145 
wings from the Secretary of Defense and the Comptroller. Is thi 
build-up to 143 or to 126 wings? 

Secretary Frxierrer. Well, sir, it is to both. 

The figure which we used before this committee last vear was 95 
wings. That was calculated as follows: That is the foree which will 
be in being at the end of 1952. which has been called the 95-wing 
force, That is composed of 80 combat wings. That is to Say, Ou wings 
of these three—the Strategic Air, the Air Defense, and the Tactical 
Air. 

In computing force levels at that point, for ex imple, with reference 
to the old 70-wing force and the old 48-wing force, there were always 
added the troop carriers, heavy and medium, which are shown here 
at the end of 1952 as 15. That 80 plus that 15 over there makes the 
so-called 95-wing force. 

Mr. Stxes. Then are we working actually toward a 143-wing force ? 

Secretary Finiterrer. May I explain how we get to that, because 
even that is a little bit complicated ? 

Mr. Sixes. Yes. 

Secretary Frnterrer. We thought that if we were going to give a 
tag to a force number it was better to concentrate on the fighting front 
line units, and those are the 126 under that force. 
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Now, if we add in the corresponding factor I mentioned a moment 
ago, we see over here that we have 17 of the troop carriers, heavy and 
medium. The 17 plus 1: 26 equi ils the 143-wineg force which is the term 
some people have been using. 

Even that is a little confusing, because here we have added some- 
thing additional, which is a new kind of unit, namely the troop carrier 
attack or assault transport, both fixed-wing and rotary-wing. Those 
are eight more Groups. 

Then, of course, beyond that you have down here the liaison planes. 

Then, of course, you have the MATS squadrons. 

It seemed to us to be a clearer and neater way of defining the force 
to refer to the fighting elements, the end product of the Air Force. 

Mr. Srxes. In any event it is a build-up toward a force of about 50 
percent greater than that of the last fiscal vear / 

Secretary Finuerrer. About 50 percent; yes, sir; and General Van 
denbere would like to comment on that. 

Mr. Sixes. Very well. 

General Vanpenperc. When we talk about the Army we talk about 
the divisions, and when we talk about the Navy we talk about the 
capital ships. In the Air Force heretofore always the supply or 
back-up has been included. 

Therefore, on a comparable basis, in order to determine this, when 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff have forced levels to talk about or when a 
committee like this has force levels to talk about, we wanted to get it 
ona comparable basis. When the Navy talks about combatant ships 
they do not talk about the sea train which follows it, and the Army 
does not talk about the corps artillery it has to have, and the supply 
and quartermaster. Therefore, we wanted to get the Air Force on 
a compare able basis of combat units as a sign of what we have for a 
striking force, which is in consonance with what the Army and the 


Navy did. 
QUESTION OF SUFFICIENCY OF BUILD-UP OF OUR AIR STRENGTH 


Mr. Sikes. If our relative position in strength compared to the So- 
viet air strength is as bad as we have been led to believe, why are we 
not building up our air strength more rapidly / 

Secretary Finterrer. Many factors went into the decision of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff and were approved unanimously, and, therefore, 
approved by General Vandenberg, to arrive at the recommended force 
level of 126 combat wings. 

I shall ask General Vandenberg to comment on this, but from the 
military point of view we must regard what we are recommending in 
terms of the task that we have to do, the relationship of the units to 
whom we give those tasks to the enemy’s capability of dealing with 
them. 

The 126-combat-wing force has been built with due regard to these 
factors 

In the case of the strategic operation all of the elements have been 
considered. Not only the task which the Strategic Air Command 
itself will have to perform, from its own point of view, but also with 
reference to the capability of possible enemies. It is a very compli- 
cated question. All I can say is that that judgment was made and that 
this force was recommended by the Chief of Staff of the Air Force, 
and I personally endorse it. 
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When you come to the air defense, again the same considerations 
obtain. It does no good in calculating the requirements of our ow) 
air defense as to what may be the capabilities of a possible enemy 


which have nothing to do with that air defense. Therefore, we look 
only to the bomber capacity of a possible enemy and the nature of 
the weapons which those palette enemy bombers would carry. In 


short. the recommended force level for the Air Defense Command 
has taken into consideration the factors which Mr. Sikes has men 
tioned, and again in the judgment of the Chief of Staff is a prope 
force. 

When you get to the Tactical Air Command the major question 
there which relates to the possible enemy is the NATO structure. 
This NATO structure is one which is built my in agreement with ou 
allies and represents a composite judgment by them as to what i- 
the proper force to have available against enemy capabilities. 

Mr. Srxes. Since NATO is dependent largely upon us—not entirely. 
but largely—for its planes, there again would seem to be an argu 
ment for expanding our aircraft production rather than relying on 
the rate of production which you have requested in this budget. 

Secretary Finterrer. That is true, Mr. Sikes. If we look at matters 
purely from the military point of view and the immediate military 
point of view there certainly would be proper grounds for asking more 
of all these three commands and for the supporting units. 

On the other hand, again strictly from the military point of view, 
it is important that this force be a sustainable one. We do not want 
to have it go up one year and down the next in an irregular fashion, 
because that would not be effective. We are, therefore, of the feeling 
that we should recommend to the C intial: a force which seems to be 
based on the most economical level possible from the military point 
of view, 

Then, from the point of view of considerations other than military 
is the question of peaking of expenditures and of production. Again 
looking at it from the sustainable point of view, we felt that the 
stretching out, although not desirable from the point of view of the 
military chiefs, was one which on an over-all balance we could sustain. 

Mr. Sikes. Is it, then, the judgment of the Air borce that we can 
afford to take a chance in a situation where the enemy possesses two 
or three times as many planes as we have, and which presumably are 
as good as ours 

Secretary Frnnerrer. The answer is “Yes,” Mr. Sikes, because 
otherwise we would not present this program to you and endorse it. 

This is not to say that we have not given the most earnest and 
searching examination into the question which you have just asked. 
It would require omniscience to be able to forecast the future and 
to give an assured answer to the question you have asked. 

All I can say—and again I would like to ask permission to have 
General Vandenberg speak to this question—is that this is a force 
which is recommended by the Joint Chiefs of Staff and approved by 
the civilian authorities. That means that after the most earnest 
consideration they believe it is the right force to recommend. 

There is no such thing as the perfect force. A perfect force which 
would give a real sense of great assurance would be one which the 
country could not possibly bear 
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Mr. Sixes. There is no question in your mind but that the Congress 
would provide additional funds for more aircraft if you presented to 
Congress adequate evidence of a pressing need for more funds 

Secretary I'incerrer. That would be my impression, sir. I would 
not want to speak for Congress. 

Mr. Sikes. It has been true in the past, has it not, that Congress has 
not denied needed funds for defense / 

Secretary Finierrer. It certainly has, sir. 

I also would like to say that we would not hesitate to recommend 
to you a higher force if we thought on the basis of all elements of 
judgment it was right to ask for it. 

Mr. Sixes. Do you want General Vandenberg to add to your state 
ment ¢ 7 

Secretary Finterrer. I hope he wil) comment on that. It is a very 
serrous question. 

General Vanpenperc. Mr. Sikes, I think we find ee in a 
position where part of the answer depends upon where we ar » today. 
I surely would prefer to have a 126-wing program in existence today, 
and I would feel a great deal safer if it were in existence. 

May I go off the record, sir / 

Mr. Sikes. Any part you wish. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Creneral Vanpenbera. | feel that the 126-wing program should be 
obtained at the very earliest possible practicable date. I realize that 
from a purely military point of view, as I have stated before to this 
committee, there are many other considerations in the Government 
over which I have no cognizance. There is the matter of taxation, the 
matter of national debt, balancing the budget, and so forth. which 
are out of my purview. Therefore, I can only and properly, I think, 
speak from the military point of view. 

From the military point of view I would wish that we had the 126 
wing program today, and not having it I would hope we would get it 
as SOON as possible. 


DELIVERIES OF AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Sixes. Are deliveries of aircraft on schedule at this point ‘ 

Mr. Gitrarric. No, not 100 percent. If you look at different pe 
riods you will find varying degrees of falling short of meeting pro 
duction goals. 

Mr. Sixes. Either on or off the record, how far behind schedule 
we in total deliveries ? 

Mr. Gitparric. Well, if you compare the actual deliveries against 
what we had expected at the time we came before you last year, we are 
roughly about 15 percent off those schedules. 

Mr. Taner. Why is that ? 

Mr. Gitparric. I was going to try to give you the story on that in 
my statement, Mr. Taber, because there are a number of elements 
which enter into it. I can do so at this time, and tell you what I find 
to be the reasons. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 
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ABILITY TO MEET PRODUCTION SCHEDULES 


Mr. Sikes. Do you feel that you will be able to maintain a produc-, 
tion schedule which would justify expanding to the extent you are 
asking to expand now ¢ 

Secretary Finuterrer. Yes, we do, Mr. Sikes. The production sched 
ule which I showed to you this morning is one which will achieve the 
126-wing force, and is an attainable schedule. 

I want to make it clear at this point that again I am speaking of un- 
knowns in the future. It may be that we may slip from that schedule. 
I just cannot say. <All I can say is that the manufacturers tell us we 
will not. 

Also, there is a much less demanding schedule involved, which we 
presented to you this morning, than the one which was presented i 
you last year. 
~ Also, we have gotten along in the tooling-up process and many of 
the difficulties which existed during the past year should not exist 
during the coming year. 


Bouitp-ure or Minirary PERSONNE! 


Mr. Sixes. In view of the fact that your deliveries of aircraft are 
behina schedule, do you have a disproportionate build-up in personne] 
und bases, ahead of aircraft deliveries, or are those items also behind 
schedule ¢ 

Secretary Finverrer. The answer to that is that we have been phas 
ing the personnel build-in to take care of the requirements. Therefore 
the personnel build-in has been held down. At least, that is the pur- 
pose of it. We think we have achieved it. A detailed presentation 
will be given on that later. 

Mr. Sikes. In the main are you telling me you have not brought 
personnel in as rapidly as you had intended because you do not have 
the aircraft you had anticipated ¢ 

Secretary Finuterrer. There has been some cutting down of the 
phasing in of personnel because of the diminution of the numbers of 
expected aircraft. 

Mr. Sixes. Do you anticipate any difficulty in building to the per 
sonnel level and to the number of operating bases needed to meet the 
new schedule which you would like to follow under the larger program 
now being prese nted to us? 

Secretary FINLerrer. So far as the personnel basis is concerned, we 
anticipate no difficulty. 

Mr. Sikes. Can you train them as fast as you need them / 

Secretary Frnterrer. Well, we can keep the training in phase with 
the incoming of the aircraft. 

You were asking, also, I think, Mr. Sikes, about the installations 
themselves. 

Mr. SrKkes. Yes. 

Secretary Finterrer. We will have the necessary installations to 
take care of the 126-combat-wing force as it phases in in accordance 
with this program. 

Mr. Srxes. When is it hoped to reach the 126-wing force / 

Secretary Finterrer. We will reach it by the end of the calendar 
vear 1955. 
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Mr. Sixes. What percentage of it would you expect to reach during 
fiscal year 1953? 

Secretary Frnterrer. In fiscal year 1953 we will have a considerab| 
increase in combat wings toward the 126-wing force, quite a few ot 
which will have second-line equipment, however. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Srxes. Your statement said that those wings are being built 
without reserves of combat crews. I do not know whether you cai 
identify it or not by that statement. 

Secretary Frnterrer. I remember that. 

Mr. Srxes. I would just like some clarification of that. I do not 
understand what you mean. 

Secretary Fintetrer. Well, sir, if this force were to go into actio! 
at a level up to there [indicating| it would suffer very heavy losses. 
The curve would normally be to suffer extremely heavy losses in tl 
first months of operation. Then that would gradually level off. 

At some point or other additional production of aircraft and trai 
ing facilities of crews would come into being and would start to i: 
crease that force to take care of the attrition and to start again a 
capital build-up, but the curve would look something like this: Dow: 
very sharp to here [indicating] and then gradually on up to ther 
| indicating |. 

Now, you could provide for reserves, which would prevent that «i 
down. 

Mr. Sixes. You mean reserves in aircraft / 

Secretary Finterrer. Reserves in aircraft and reserves in trained 
crews to operate those, to take care of the human casualties as well! 
as the aircraft casualties. We have not done so. We take that diminu 
tion in striking power as a result. 

That applies to all three commands, the three fighting commands. 

Mr. Sikes. What is the gain in doing that, rather than following 
an orderly build-up which does take into account the reserves and 
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combat crews 

Secretary Finierrer. It is purely a matter of expense. There is 
the expense of having the necessary aircraft and crews available to 
replace this loss at this theoretical line I drew, which would be 
enormously expensive. We think it wise to concentrate on the strik- 
ing force in being, since our main purpose is to have the maximum 
striking force available for D-day, which will probably be a deter- 
rent. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Gentlemen, we will stand adjourned until 10 o’clock 
tomorrow morning. 


THursbay, JANUARY 31, 1952. 
Mr. Manon. The committee will come to order. Mr. Sikes. I 
believe vou had the witness. 


PROMOTION POLICY OF THE AIR FORCE 


Mr. Sixes. Mr, Secretary, what is the Air Force policy on promo 
tions ¢ 

Secretary FrnLerrer. Since this is a matter which is very peculiarly 
the responsibility of the Chief of Staff, I will ask permission to have 
General Vandenberg answer the question. 
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Mr. Sixes. Very well. 
General VanpenperG, Permanent promotions are set up under the 


law as to how they are to be administered, sir There is a Board 
of Officers, senior officers, who select them. They go through the 
records and pick them out on the basis of qualification. The records 


are gone over minutely by the Board, and the people who are best 
qualified are picked out. 

Mr. Sixes. In permanent promotions are you following a legal form 
established by legislative authority i 

General VANDENBERG. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SIKES. Which specifies a certain numbe ot men ih ea h orade 
fora specified force 4 
(rene ral VANDI NBERG, That is right. Sir: ane how they shall be 
selected. 

Mr. SIKEs. That isthe permanent seleetion 7 

General VANDENBERG. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. Most of your people are now serving in ranks higher 
than their permanent rank: are they not ¢ 

General VANDENBERG. No, sir; I would not say most of them. We 
have quite a number on a temporary grade. 

Mr. Sikes. Do you have now, or will you supply later, the numbe1 
who are serving above their permanent rank in commissioned status / 

General VANDENBERG. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 

Approximately 16,000 officers, Regular and Reserve, are serving in temporary 
grades above their permanent grades. This number represents approximately 
14 percent of the total active duty officer strength Of this number, approxi 


mately 1,000 are estimated to be serving two grades above their permanent 
grades-—less than 1 percent of the officer strength 

Mr. SIKES. Will you tell mie what S) stem you follow for promotions 
on temporary grades / 

General VANDENBERG. Yes, sir. We use the same system. In other 
words. we have the same boards. They have the same directives. 
They recommend to me. The only difference is that in the temporary 
promotions I do not have to accept it. However, to date, except for 
disapproving, I would imagine, about a total of five, | have accepted 
the recommendations of the senior board, as set up by law. 

Mr. SrKes. Is there a table of organization based on law which 
you follow in making temporary promotions, or do you follow Air 
Force developed procedures in making such promotions ¢ 

General VANDENBERG. Yes, sir. There is authorization for a certain 
number of officers of various grades for the size of the force. The 
temporary and the permanent both have to fit into that. 

In other words, a temporary veneral or a temporary colonel takes 
the same place that a permanent one would. There are just so many 
colonels, whether they be temporary or permanent, that we are au 
thorized. 


MINIMUM TIME-IN-GRADE REQUIREMEN' 


Mr. Sixes. What is your time in grade in permanent rank for the 
various officer grades / 

General VanpENbBerG. They can be in their permanent grade until 
they reach retirement age, sir. 
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Mr. Srxes. That does not answer my question. How long does a 
man in permanent rank have to be a second lieutenant before he can 
be a first heutenant ? 

General VANDENBERG. Well, he could be a second lieutenant until he 
were either chosen or not chosen, and then if he were passed over 
twice he would go out by law. 

Mr. Srxes. You are still failing to answer my question. What is 
the minimum time he must serve as a second lieutenant on a permanent 
appointment before he can become a first lieutenant on a permanent 
appointment ? 

General VANDENBERG. I think it is 3 years. 

General Srone. I think it is, too. 

General VANDENBERG. I think it is 3 years. 

General Stone. We can check that. 

(The information following was subsequently submitted :) 

There is no minimum time-in-grade specified by law for eligibility for pro 
motion to any grade, except for promotion of Regular officers to the permanent 
grades of colonel, brigadier general, and major general, which is 1 year. In 
addition to the minimum time-in-grade requirement, law provides for permanent 
promotion of Regular officers to first lieutenant, captain, major, and lieutenant 
colonel upon completion of 3, 7, 14, and 21 years respectively. 

General VANDENBERG. That is the law, sir. 

Mr. S1xes. How long must he serve as a first lieutenant on a perma- 
nent appointment before he can be a captain on a permanent appoint- 
ment! 

General VANpENBERG. I will have to get you those various figures, 
because they change with each grade, Mr. Sikes. It is my impression 
that it is in the neighborhood of 7 years. 

General Stone. I do not know exactly. We can get that informa- 
tion, or get someone over to explain that. 

General VanpENBERG. I believe it is set down by law. 

(The information is as follows:) 

The law provides for permanent promotion of Regulur officers to grade of 
captain after 7 years. 

Mr. Srxes. I note in the Army-Navy-Air Force Journal of January 
19 that a man may be promoted temporarily from first lieutenant to 
captain after 6 months’ service as a first lieutenant; that he may b 
promoted from captain to major temporarily after 12 months as a 
captain; that he may be promoted from major to lieutenant colonel 
temporarily after 12 months as a major; and that he may be promoted 
from lieutenant colonel to colonel temporarily after 12 months as a 
lieutenant colonel. That is 314 years to go from second lieutenant 
to a full colonel. 

(reneral VANDENBERG. No, sir. 

Mr. Stxes. Which is about the time he is required to serve in perma- 
nent rank as a second lieutenant before he can be a first lieutenant. 
General VanpenperG. No, sir; there is a provision that the Army 
Navy Journal did not put in there, that we do not promote temporary 
oflicers more than one grade above their permanent grade. Now, in 
some exceptional cases we have promoted them two grades, but that 

is very exceptional. 

Mr. Stxes. How many of those exceptions are there in the Air 
Force? Can you provide that for the record ? 

General VaANpENBERG. Yes, sir. I would imagine probably 10 or 12. 
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(The information following was submitted subsequently :) 

There are approximately 1,000 Regular and Reserve officers serving in tempo 
rary grades two grades above their permanent grades—less than 1 percent of 
the officer strength. 


RAPID PROMOTIONS IN AIR FORCE 


Mr. Sixes. What is the necessity for the rapid promotions which 
cause many people to wonder whether the officers can have prepared 
themselves for their new responsibilities / 

General VaNpENBERG. Well, sir, I do not think we have very rapid 
promotions. When we were first formed as a separate corps, we had 
certain vacancies to fill, officers whose jobs required it. Today the Au 
Force is younger than the other services. The average age of the 
officers is less. The average wearing-out period is at a younger age. 

There is a slight difference there from the other services, who have 
had an officer corps longer than we have had. But the promotion 
system as such, now that we have the number of officers that we are 
authorized by law, will eventually fix it so that our promotions and 
the Army promotions and the Navy promotions will be about the 
same age group, regardless of what you do. You cannot help it. 


COMMAND RESPONSIBILITIES 


Mr. SrKeEs. Are your command responsibilities for a general officer 
substantially similar to the command responsibilities of a general 
officer in the Army or an admiral in the Navy, or do you have more 
general officers proportionately than there are general officers in 
the Army or flag officers in the Navy ¢ 

General VANpeNberG. I cannot answer that proportionately, sir. 
We had fewer general officers than the Army or the Navy the last time 
I looked at them. As to the proportion, I do not know, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. I would like to have the Tables of Organization, under 
which you are now operating, both permanent and temporary TO’s, 
to show the number of general officers and colonels assigned to wings, 
groups, or squadrons, for any breakdown which you want to give, so 
that we can have an accurate idea of the number and manner in which 
you assign officers. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 

The majority of the Air Force personnel requirements are reflected in ap 
proved Tables of Organization and Tables of Distribution Each of these 
designed to meet the specific requirement for a type unit to perform its assigned 
mission with its organic equipment In developing the personnel requirements 
necessary to accomplish its mission a position analysis is made for each job t 
determine the exact duties and responsibilities involved and to insure that there 


is no duplication. A grade is then assigned to each of these positions based 
on the duties and responsibilities developed in the Job analysis 

These grades are then organized into a Table of Organization or Table of 
Distribution. After thorough review by the commander responsible for acc 


plishing the specific mission these Tables of Organization or Tables of Dis 
tribution are then thoroughly reviewed by the Air Staff and finally, as approved 
become the document against which the unit is manned and equipped 

In determining the total Air Force personnel requirements, a calculation is 
made of all of the manning documents for the organizations in the approved 
program. This establishes the true personnel requirement in numbers by grade, 
skill, and type to properly man the program. The true requirement is then 
measured against known and projected personnel resources and is adjusted 
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downward to reflect budgetary and manpower limitations. The end product is 
the operating personnel program which is presented to Congress as a part of the 
annual Air Force budget estimates 

After approval by the Congress of the Appropriation Act, personnel procure 
ment, assignments, and promotions are made against the approved grades and 
positions as reflected in operating personnel program. The successive steps in 
the development of the operating personnel program outlined above means that 
all of our requirements cannot be met. Therefore in making assignments the 
Air Force must necessarily underman certain units or commands. Assignments 
to authorized positions are thus made by grade by position based on the priority 
assigned to the activity involved 

In addition to the above, all general-officer requirements are individually re 


viewed in detail by the Air Force Council and approved personally by the Chiet 


of Staff. Each assignment or reassignment of a general officer is also pe 
sonally reviewed and approved by the Chief of Staff. The results of this close 


scrutiny of general-officer positions is reflected by the fact that from the start 
of action in Korea, June 1950, through our planned strength in June 1953 
the over-all strength of the officer corps will have increased by 158 percent, 
whereas the general-officer requirements will have increased by only 72 percent 
The number of general officers requested by the end of fiscal year 1953 in the 
operating personnel program now under consideration by the Congress is 457, 
which represents slightly over three-tenths of 1 percent (0.32 percent) of the 
total commissioned-officer strength. The number of colonels requested is 5,389, 
or less than 4 percent (3.77 percent). 


NUMBER OF GENERAL OFFICERS 


Mr. Sixes. How many general officers do you have now in the An 
Force 

General Srone. Three hundred and thirty-three. 

Mr. Stxes. Does that include the last promotion ? 

General Stone. Inclusive of the last promotion ; that is true. 

Mr. Sikes. Inclusive ? 

General Stoner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. That is for an Air Force of how many men / 

General Stone. The 95-wing structures; 1,061,000 was the planned 
figure. 

Mr. Sixes. What’ will be the number of general officers at the end 
of fiscal 1953 if Congress approves the program which has been sent 
to it 4 

General Sronr. Four hundred and six is the figure, I believe, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. How many general officers did you have under the 48 
group program ¢ 

Secretary Frxuerrer. Mr. Sikes, perhaps I might read something 
which I think is responsive to that statement, which has been furnished 
to me, which I will ask General Stone to confirm: 

In June 1950 pre-Korea, the Air Force general officers comprised six one-hun- 
dredths of 1 percent of the military manpower of the Air Force and forty-two 
one-hundredths of 1 percent of the commissioned-officer strength. By June 1952 
when the Air Force will have more than doubled its strength in wings and per 
sonnel the general officers will comprise four one-hundredths of 1 percent 


As opposed to six one-hundredths— 
of the military manpower and thirty-three one-hundredths of 1 percent 
As opposed to forty-two one-hundredths— 


of the commissioned-officer strength. 


Mr. Stxes. Thank you. Now, will you provide for the record the 
number of general officers which you had in the 48-group force ? 








(The information requested is as follows:) 
On June 25, 1950, the Air Force had 226 general officers in the so-called 48-group 
force, 


Fueur Pay 


Mr. SIKEs. What has been the policy in the Air Foree on flight pay 
as the result of the restrictive language written into the Department 
of Defense appropriation bill for 1952 by the Congress ¢ 

General VanpenserG. Well, I do not exactly know how to answer 
that, Mr. Sikes. 

Mr. Sikes. Then tell me this: Have there been reductions in flight 
pay asa result of the language written into the last appropriation bill? 

General Vanpenpera. I would have to get that and supply it. 

Secretary FINLETTER. May we file a statement on that, Mr. Sikes? 

Mr. Sikes. I would be glad to have you do so. I would like to know 
what your present policy is and whether there have been reductions in 
flight pay as a result of the language of the bill, which was intended to 
eliminate unwarranted or unnecessary flight pay. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


Public Law 351, Eighty-first Congress, section 204 (a) provides for the pay 
ment of incentive pay. when performed under competent orders For aerial 
flights two provisions are pertineut: 

(1) Duty as a crew member as determined by the Secretary concerned involv 
ing frequent and regular participation in aerial flight 

(2) Duty involving frequent and regular participation in aerial flights not as a 
crew member pursuant to part (1) of this subsection. 

Air Force personnel on flying status under either of the categories of Public 


Law 351 perform such flights either for operational or training purposes. Air 
Force policy has been and continues to be that all personnel performing such 
flights must meet certain rigid qualifications Personnel failing to meet these 


qualifications are removed from flying status. For example approximately 6,000 
pilots have been removed from fiving status for inability to meet standards over 
the last four fiscal years. The process of rigid scrutiny of maintenance of 
standards is continuing. These actions represent a cumulative saving over the 
period of approximately $SO million. 

Public Law 179, Eighty-second Congress provides in section 633, “No part 
of any appropriation contained in this act shall be available for the payment 
of flight pay to personnel whose actual assigned duties do not involve opera 
tional or training flights.” 

Personnel on flying status in the Air Force conform in every respect to the 
prov isions of this law 

In addition, in recognition of the intent of the Congress, the fiscal year 1952 
program has been rephased to reflect a reduction in objectives of 5,000 pilots 
This action reflects an economy representing approximately $$7 million per year 

Additionally in furtherance of Air Force policies of serupulous administra 


tion of flying status, 734 personnel h e been removed from filving status during 
the first half of the fiscal year. This action results in approximate savings 


of $5 million. 

It is the jirm belief of the Air Force that this action entails a severe risk 
In order that the magnitude of the risk may be evaluated by the Congress, the 
following data is submitted. 

The revised Air Force Program for fiscal year 1952 and the proposed program 
for fiscal year 1953 are such that approximately 49 percent of the officer strength 
will be flying officers and 51 percent nonflying officers. 


Since the start of the war in Korea the requirements for officers to sustain 
combat operations has followed the rat 70 percent flying officers and 30 per 
cent nonfiying officers. This ratio does not inelude flying officers who flew 
their operational aircraft across the Pacific to the Far East Air Fore Add 


ing these B-29, B-36 and air transport crews would change the ratio to approxi 
mately 8O percent flying officers and 20 percent nonflying officers. 
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By way of further example during the 1944 air war against Germany, 82 
percent of all officers sent to theaters were combat-crew flying officers. Of the 
remaining 18 percent, a substantial number were flying officers sent over to fill 
combat crews that had lost individual members. 

It is to be hoped that time will be available to overcome the deficit manifested 
by the above figures, 

Mr. Srxes. You are asking for how much money for fiscal year 
1953 ¢ 

Secretary Finuerrer. $20.7 billion, exclusive of requests for public 
works authorizations and appropriations. 


Pusuic Works BupGcer 


Mr. Sixes. Can you tell me the amount of public works ? 

Secretary Finuerrer. No, I cannot say the amount of public 
works for the Air Force. The figure submitted in the budget— 
please check me, Mr. Gilpatric—was $3.5 billion for all the three 
services, from which there was to be a deduction. 

Mr. Griearric. There was the cost of the military pay increases 
as they are ap yproved by Congress, which would be something under 
$1 billion. There were other contingencies which might arise as a 
result of legislation. We have roughly figured it would not be more 
than $2.5 billion available for public works on a one-line estimate, 
and recently we have heard that there may be some infrastructure 
for foreign bases in that figure. 

Mr. Sixes. I had an estimate given to me from another source that 
of that proposed $2.5 billion for public works roughly $1.5 billion, 
or 60 percent, would be for the Air Force. Is that within a general 
range of accuracy ¢ 

Secretary Frnuerrer. Yes, sir. I think that we would make a 
showing to the appropriate congressional committees asking for more 
than that, Mr. Sikes, or showing a requirement for more than that. 


MANPOWER STRENGTH 


Mr. Stxes. What will be your manpower strength at the end of 
fiscal 1953? 

Secretary Finuerrer. 1,061,000. 

Mr. Sixes. What will be your manpower strength at the end of 
1952 ¢ 


2 OF 


General Asensio. 973,350, sir. 
MAINTAINING A 95-WING LEVEL 


Mr. Sixes. If there were no expansion in the Air Force in fiscal 
1953 over fiscal 1952 would you be able to maintain a 95-wing pro- 
gram ¢ 

Secretary Finterrer. If there were no increase? If we stopped 
at the 95-wing program ? 

Mr. Sixes. If you stopped at the end of fiscal 1952, at the level 
made possible by 1952 funds, and maintained that same level during 
fiscal 1953, would you be able to hold to a 95-wing level during fiscal 
1953 4 


Secretary Finterrer. Yes. 
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Mr. Gitpatric. We did not have enough funds in 1952 to build up 
to 95 wings. 

Secretary Frnuerrer. If I understand Mr. Sikes’ question, I think 
the answer is that if we were to cut the force we would need ‘ess peo- 
ple. The people are related to the number of wings. 

Mr. SIKEs. Do you pli in to be above the 5- wing le vel at the en d of 
fiscal 1952? 

Secretary Finverrer. No, sir; we exactly hit it. 

Mr. Srxes. Then would the fund level for 1952 carry you through 
1953 at the 95-wing level, or would you need more funds in 1955 than 
you had in 1952 in order to maintain a 95-wing level ¢ 

Secretary Finterrer. Well, we would need more money; would 
we not? 

Mr. Giupatric. To fully modernize. 

Secretary Finuterrer. Of course, to fully modernize. 

Mr. SIKES. To be fully modernized you would need more money for 
planes, or more money for what / 

Secretary Finterrer. Well, sir, for all of these things. You asked 
me a moment ago whether we would have the 95-wings. This is the 
80 combat plus the 15 troop carrier we will have at the end of 1952 
However, to be fully responsive to your question IT must add that the 
following red number of wings indicates the wings which are in sec- 
ond-line aircraft and therefore must be supplanted by first-line air- 
craft in order to create a modernized force. 

Mr. Sixes. If you hold at the 95-wing level during fiseal 1953, but 
continue to modernize your planes as you have outlined, would you 
also require additional] troops and additional bases ? 

Secretary Finuerrer. In other words, if we changed this figure 
to 80% 

Mr. SrKss. If you were to continue to modernize your planes but 
not to expand your force to a higher level, toward a 126-wing level, 
woul | you, 10 order to hol | the force at the 95 Wing level, also need 
additional personnel and additional bases ¢ 

Secretary F'interrer. We would need additional bases; or, including 
in that term, the improvement of existing bases. We certainly would 
need that. 

Mr. Sixes. You mean you would need improvement of existing 
bases and additional bases, or just the first 

Secretary Finterrer. And additional bases. 

Mr. SIKES. W hy would you nee d acl lition: il bases to hok | personne] 
at the same level 4 

Secretary Frxitetrer. May I say this off the record ? 

Mr. SrKes. Of course. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. SIKES. Would you need the additional bases in the Zone of 
Interior or overseas? 

Secretary Fintettrer. I do not think we would need additional 
bases in the zone of interior to take care of the same number of men. 
I am going to ask General Vandenberg to say why he thinks we would 
need more men to continue this force through 1953. 

Mr. Sixes. <All right. 

General VANDENBERG. The estimated force level for the so-called 
95-wing program is 1,061,000. At the end of 1952 we are only going 
to have 973,000. We would need the difference in personnel. 
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Mr. Taper. Might Lask a question off the record there / 

Mr. Sixes. Yes. 

(Discussion otf the record.) 

Mr. Sixes. Would you tell me what the cost would be, as nearly as 
you can estimate it, if we held at the 95-wing level but continued to 
modernize our aircraft for fiscal 1953 7 

General Asensio. Sir, we have not run that out on a program basis. 
It would be somewhat less than we have indicated for our request for 
this year, which is roughly comparable to the request for 1952 

Mr. Stkes. Would it run several billion dollars less ? 

General AsSENsIO. Inasmuch as the increase toward the 126 wings, 
the increme nti il increase, is relatively small in this particular year, it 
would be of the order, probab ly, ot bet ween SLi billion and $2 billion. 
sir. 

SUPPLY OF UNITED STATES PLANES TO NATO FORCES 


Mr. Sixes. Does the expansion of our own forces interfere with the 
availability of modern planes for the NATO forces or for other allies 
who may need them ¢ 

Secretary Finierrer. No, sir; it does not. I suppose you might 
say that if we produced no planes for ourselves and devoted all of 
our aircraft production for MSA deliveries to our NATO allies, yes, 
of course, we could increase the contribution. 

Mr. Sixes. I am asking for information. I am sure you realize 
that. 

Our plane production is limited now. We expect it to increase, 
but it is limited, particularly in comparison with that production of 
the Reds. I wonder whether it might be a wiser polie v if we held 
at the 95-wing level in order to make more planes available for forces 
nearer to the enemy. 

General VANDENBERG. I can answer that, 

Mr. Stxes. All right. 

General Vanpenserc. The NATO forces have a problem of train- 
ing, getting their people, and their bases. We are putting into the 
NATO countries as rapidly as possible the number of airplanes that 
they can both support and assimilate. In some instances we have 
found we were putting them in too rapidly, and we had to slow up. 

There is a problem there of the entire base supply structure beneath 
the front-line units which has to be built by these countries. The 
technicians have to be trained, and they have to have the people 
available. 

Now, it has been very carefully considered as to the number of 
people th: it they will in any one of those countries, in their army, 
the Ir havy, and the Ir al force: and based upon the number ot people 
they have available the airplanes are going in at the rate they can 
assimilate, about as rapidly as they can, and in some cases slightly 
more r apidly than they were able to a it effic iently. 

Any increase in those, so far as we have been able to determine. 
would result in a waste of those airplanes. They could not be put 
into combat units or made operational. 

Secretary Finterrer. Mr. Sikes, may I pick up one part of your 
question which troubled me? 

Mr. Sixes. Yes. 








Secretary Frnuerrer. You said if we held at the 95-wing force. 
which is this level. I want to point out that your question, I believe, 
should be directed to possible savings in the tactical Air Force alone. 
That is the part of them whi h would be available for Europe, because 
these two operations l indicating | ] cannot emphasize Too strongly 
are purely United States operations, and this one | indicating], in 
my opinion, Is absolutely indispensable for this country and indeed 
for all the other operations. 

Any suggestion of a diminution in forces here would be in the 
tactical field alone. 


LENGTH OF BUILD-UP PROGRAM 


Mr. Sixes. Thank you. Over how many years will it be necessary 
for the build-up in cost for the Air lForee to continue in order for us 
to achieve the 126-wing level / 

Secretary Finterrer. At a substantial rate for these fiscal years of 
1953 and 1954, and to a lesser extent in the fiscal year 1955, with a 
minor amount in fiseal 1956. 

Mr. SIKES. Would the rate of expenditure run approximately as 
it now is running, or will it be larger if your recommendations are 
approved / 

Secretary Finterrer. Roughly speaking the rate of expenditure, 
cash expenditure as opposed to obligation, can be revealed fairly 
well from this chart. The rate of expenditure, Mr. Sikes, would 
be controlled by the acceptances. Here is the level of total accept 
ances, including MDAP and Army. 

Mr. Taper. Do you not have to pay for half of them before they 
are accepted ¢ 

Secretary Finiterrer. To that extent. 

Mr. TABER. Maybe more. 

Secretary Finuerrer. No. 

Mr. Taper. More than half. 

Secretary Fincerrer. What is the figure on prepayments / 

Mr. Ginpeatrric. 75 to 90 percent. 

Secretary Finterrer. 75 to 90. 

Nevertheless, this line, I think, would indicate the approximate 
answer to Mr. Sikes’ question. Is this thing going up and down 
like this | indicating | or is it voing to he level / ‘| he answer 1s that 


it will be, roughly speaking, level. 
PRESENT AIR STRENGTH 


Mr. Sixes. What kind of a force do we have today: a strong force 
or a weak force / 

Secretary Finverrer. | think we have a strong force, Mr. Sikes. 

Off the record, please. 

(Diseussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Sikes. Is your prinar need at this time for additional mod 
ern planes, or fora build-up in strength of the Air Force ? 

Secretary Fixuterrer. Both, I should think. Both, definitely. 

\Ir. SIKES. Which is of first Importance ¢ 
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Secretary Fincterrer. I do not think you can differentiate between 
the two in relative eepeets ince, Mr. Sikes. We have calculated that 
we need a force of 126 combat wings, modern. It would not do us 
any good to have 126 combat wings not modern, or 95 wings modern 
would not be sufficient. 


DEVELOPMENT OF NEW WEAPONS ON AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Sixes. We have been stressing the development of new aircraft. 
What about the development of new weapons for use in those air- 
craft ? 

Secretary Finverrer. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

General VANbDENBERG. In discussing the armament of our jet air- 
craft, there was a time, as there always is when a new period of combat 
ensues—that is, from one war to another—when we are always work- 
ing on the type of aircraft and the type of armament we have as 
opposed to what the enemy can throw in. There is always at that 
time a great number of people with a great many ideas who come 
forward. We examine them all and sift them all down. However, 
it takes a period of time during combat in order to get all the unusual 
ideas leveled out, until we really get a good forthright answer. 

We heard something about armament at the beginning of the war. 
I went over and talked to the fighter pilots, and at that time they were 
thinking in terms of a larger-caliber gun, probably because the air- 
planes they were opposing at that time had a heavier-caliber gun. 
Later on, as we had more combat experience and as our young pilots 
found out that the percentage was i their favor they began to recon- 
sider this question and to date, the last time I went over there, our 
people are satisfied that of the guns that are available for production 
today the armament and the armament system we have is superior to 
any in the world. 

I also want to make sure that on the record is the statement that 
we are not by any means satisfied that this is the answer, or that we 
should not carry on the intensive research and development toward 
better armament. But until we do get something better, which has 
not yet shown up, better than our present armament, we believe that it 
is the best in the world, and our pilots verify that when we talk 
to them. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


CONTRIBUTIONS OF NATO NATIONS 


Mr. Srxes. What is the picture on the nations in the NATO coun- 
tries regarding their desire to obtain aircraft and to build NATO air 
forces? Are you getting ample cooperation? Is there evidence that 
they want to do as much as they can, or are they dragging their ata 

General VanpennerG. We feel that they are doing very well, 

As I told you, from the meetings that I had with the air chie ts of 
staff of those various countries, they are going just about as rapidly 
as they can, taking into consideration their depleted situation. By 
“depleted,” I mean with the exception of England which is supply- 
ing a lot of airplanes such as we are for MDA P—those countries have 
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never manufactured the types of aircraft we now call modern. They 
have either gotten them from England or the United States. In 
France and in Italy in the factories that used to make automobiles or 
automobile engines, they are now turning them to the production of 
aircraft. 

Those are the ones they hope to have in units by the end of 1952. 
I think that is a very creditable attempt, realizing where they have 
had to start. 


QUESTION AS TO PROPER RATE OF BUILDUP OF THE AIR FORCE 


Mr. Sixes. At the recommendation of the Department of Defense 
we are progressing on the basis that we have ample time yet in which 
to get ready before we are attacked. We know that we could proceed 
more rapidly in plane procurement or arms buildup if we felt that 
we had to. 

On what basis do we determine t 
the Air Force? 

Secretary Finverrer. Well, sir, in the first place, on the quantity 
and quality of the machines, the decision is that of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff and approved by the Secretary of Defense and the National 
Security Council. 

The time element is one which, as Secre tary Lovett said in his state 
ment to this committee, is-a view of the executive branch as a whole, 
which takes into consideration not just the military factors but all 
factors such as the rate of expenditures in any given fiscal year and 
the corresponding effect of inflation, as well as the sustainability of 


1 
I 


Ms isa proper rate of buildup of 


the force. 

The military state the requirement that the force must be sustain 
able. It is the view of the National Security Council, I suppose as a 
whole, that the present international situation may continue at its 
present rate of tension for some time and, therefore, the force in ques 
tion must be bearable. What is “bearable”? That is a very complex 
question to answer and not just purely a military one. 


AIR COMBAT WITH THE ENEMY IN KOREA 


Mr. SIKES. We see frequent references to air combat bet ween our 
planes and the Communist planes. What is the mission of those Com 
munist planes at the time they are engaged in combat with our planes ? 

General Vanpenserc. They are trying to shoot down from the air 
our F-84’s that are knocking off the trucks and disrupting their rail 
system. 

Mr. Sixes. What is accomplished by air combat between their fighter 
planes andours? Is it their mission to disrupt our mission ¢ 

General VANpENBeERG. That is right. 

Mr. Sixes. Is anything else accomplished by air combat as we see 
it reported from Korea ? 

General Vanpenperc. The F—S4 is an airplane that can take care 
of itself. It cannot very well shoot down the faster, more maneuver 
able MIG-15. 


(Discussion off the record.) 
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Mr. Sr«es. I think that you missed the point of my question. Is 
the mission of the F—84 also interrupted 4 

General VaNpENBERG. It would be if it were not for the F—86’s there 
to chase the MIG’s back behind the Yalu. 

Mr. Sixes. Then is it true that, ordinarily, the F—84’s can continue 
their missions by virtue of the fact that the F—86’s are there to engage 


the MIG’s? 


General VANpDENBERG. That is right, s 


Apiniry to Sror THe Enemy spy Arr Compar ALON} 


Mr. Stes. What are the possibilities of stopping enemy action by 
air combat alone / 

General Vanpenperc. Will you enlarge upon that a bit? Tam not 
sure whether you mean air combat can chase the MIG’s across the 
Yalu, or whether it can stop the enemy for all time. 

Mr. Stxes. Stop the enemy, period. 

General VanpENBERG. No, sir. ‘The most inefficient way to operate 
one’s air force against another force is to try to destroy it in the air. 
That goes back to our statement about the air defense of the United 
States. The main defense of the United States hes in the strategic 
air arms to destroy the bases. That is the only efficient way to knock 
a possible air force out of the air and get air superiority. Inthe mean- 
time, however, you must utilize also as much a s possib ‘le planes to 
cause them attrition in their attack: to blunt their attack against us. 

What we are trying to do is to blunt the attack and cause them 
enough attrition so that our F—-84 will have an opportunity to go 
ahead and do its mission in support of the Army. 

Mr. Sixes. If you were permitted to attack Communist air bases 
which are now in sanctuary, and if it were possible to cut off fuel 
supplies by bombing rail lines, and by blockading the ports, do you 
feel that there would be any great difhiculty on the part of our people 
in stopping Communist air action in Korea ? 

General VanpenperG. That is a rather complicated question, sir, 
and in order to answer it I will have to fO off the record, if I may, 
sir. 


( Discussion off the record. ) 
Ponicy IN SELECTING SITes FoR Miuirary Basrs 


Mr. Stxes. Do you select and announce to the public the location 
of bases before they have been approved and authorized by the Con- 
eress. 
~ Secretary Finierrer. No, we do not. 

The procedure is that the base requirements for any given public 
works bill are studied within the Air Staff and are measured against 
the requirements of the force. Then that results in a certain list, 
which list is longer than the eventual requirement which is — 
Then survey parties are sent out to examine the various sites and : 
the time the survey parties are sent out, since they will attract atten- 
tion in the community to which they go, the Senators and Re ‘present- 
atives who are interested in the localities are informed. Certain nego- 
tiations are then undertaken with the local authorities. Then that 
comes back to the Air Staff and sometimes there is a time difficulty 
that. arises. 











In the case of public works we have to get an authorization bill 
before we can get the ap SropHation, and since the authorization bill 
spec ifies by hame the locations, sometimes we are caught In a situa 
tion where the base is not finally decided upon but some name has 
to be oiven. At that point wee xplain t to the appropr ate committees 
of the Senate and the House that the decision has not been finally 
made but that that is our best judgment at the moment. Also, some 
times, after our judgment has been reached, that from our point of 
view we would like such and such a place as a base, then events come 
in which make it undesirable to use that. 

Kor example, a resolution by the appropriate local authorities 
that they do not want us there, or some unforeseen thing of that 


kind. 7 


INSPECTION OF SITES BY SURVEY TEAMS 


Mr. SIKEs. How often do the survey teams go Into the areas where 
bases are under consideration / 

General STONE. It depends upon the program We are trying to get 
under way. 


ul 


Mr. Sixes. Do you know how many men you now have serving on 
your survey teams, and in related work / 

General STONE. No, sir: I do not offhand. That is done at tl 
mand level and probably varies as between th 
the job to be done. 


1@ COT 
command and between 
Mr. Srxes. The information reaching me is that there is a constant 
tour of survey teams going around the country. | hear of them trav 
eling around about once a month, with resultant new reports filed 
following each inspection. 

Genera! STONE. They should not be Fong around any more than 
necessary : in fact, usually the commands are not try Ing to go aroul cl 
because usually there are a lot of questions that come up that have to 
be answered. 

General VANDENBERG. We have had four programs in the last year. 
In order to present those programs properly we have to find out first 
whether the people in the locality will accept us; secondly, what ar- 
rangements can be made, and therefore I woul | suspect that the com 
mands would have to have in various localities a team. During the 
last year they probably have had to have them the re at rather frequent 
intervals. That is a situation we do not like, parti: ularly, but that 
is the fact of the matter. 


ANNOUNCING LOCATION OF NEW BASES IN ADVANCI 


Mr. Stxes. Whether you intended to circumvent the authority of 
the Congress in providing the money in designating the locations or 
not, announcing them in advance has that effect ? 
that? 

Secretary Finterrer. The presence of a survey team does not an 
nounce the locality in advance. Every effort is made, in fact, to point 
out that the survey team is what it purports to be, namely, a survey 
team, and certainly so far as I know there is not any announcement 
in advance. Certainly there should not be any. 

I would like to ask, Do you happen to know, General Stone, whether 
announcements are made in advance / 


Do you recognize 
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General Stone. We carefully avoid doing that. 

Secretary Finterrer. I think what happens is that announcemeitts 
may be made by people other than the Air Force that because of the 
presence of the survey team that proves that the Air Force has decided 
something that has not been decided. 

Mr. Sikes. I call your attention to a newspaper article that ap- 
peared in the Florida Times-Union on January 21 with a Washington 
date line. This story is typical of others in other States. It is not 
limited to Florida but it Nation-wide in scope. The story was sent 
out by the Associated Press, and the article states this: 

The Air Force disclosed today it plans to spend $68 million on three Florida 
airfields, if they are reopened. 

The next paragrs iph lists the fields. 

1 quote again: 

The Air Force said several days ago the fields met its requirements for an 
expansion program beginning July 1 A survey team is to visit the fields 
shortly for talks with present occupants and local officials. 

That would indicate that the field was selected before the survey 
team went in there. 

Secretary Finterrer. If the story is correct. 

Mr. Sixes. If the survey team went in there to bargain with the 
local officials after it had been announced to all intents and purposes 
that the bases were selected, the bargaining would be over before the 
survey team got there. Having secured the base, the city would feel 
no incentive to bargain. 

Secretary Finterrer. I cannot believe that the story is accurate. 
It sounds to me as though it was jus t a reverse of what hap pened, 
Surely the survey team must go in first to bargain, as you say. 

Mr. Sixes. Then the article goes on to tell how man y people would 
be stationed in each of the bases, what kind of units would be in the 
bases, and how much money would be spent. The story gives complete 
information and obviously has an official background. 

Secretary Finierrer. Is this the reporter speaking, or does this 
purport to be the Air Force ? 

Mr. Sixes. [do not know. This is an AP story with a Washington 
date line which says: 

Air Force may spend $68 million on three State fields. 


Secretary Finierrer. I can only say that my impression is that 
must be incorrect, but I w il have the matter fully examined and will 
insert, with your permission, Mr. Chairman, in the record the result 
of the examination at this point. 

(The additional information following was supplied for the 
record :) 

Estimates of construction costs, referred to above, were not released to the 
press by the Air Force. 

As requested by various Members of Congress, it is the practice of the Air 
Force to notify the Senators from the State and the Representative from the 
district when the Air Force proposes to go to an airfield in a State for the 
purpose of making a survey of that field. 

In the instance of the Florida fields in question initial letters on two of the 
fields were forwarded to the two Florida Senators and the Representatives from 
the districts involved on January 14, 1952. The notice on the third field was 
forwarded on January 18, 1952. Information was relayed by telephone to the 
offices of the two Florida Senators and the three Representatives from the 
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districts involved on January 18, 1952, giving the actual date that the field survey 
would be performed and furnishing additional information as to the approximate 
number of personnel involved and other details. A second letter with the addi 
tional information formerly relayed by telephone was forwarded in the instance 
of all three fields on January 22, 1952 

On January 18, 1952, the Air Force issued the following memorandum to press 
representatives at the Pentagon, after the information contained therein had 
been delivered to Members of Congress : 

“Air Force representatives will visit six airports in order to continue studies 
of bases required in the expanding Air Force program. Holmstead Field, Holm 
stead, Fla., will be visited January 25, 1952; Drane Field, Lakeland, Fla., Janu 
ary 24, 1952; Goldsboro Municipal Airport (Seymour Johnson), Goldsboro, N. C 
January 24, 1952; Raleigh-Durham Municipal Airport, Raleigh, N. C., January 
22,1952; Blytheville Municipal Airport, Blytheville, Ark., January 23, 1952; and 
Myrtle Beach Municipal Airport, Myrtle Beach, 8S. C., January 24, 1952 

“The Air Force will also send representatives to Pinellas Field, St. Petersburg, 
Fla., Galveston Municipal Airport, Galveston, Tex., and Selman Field, Monroe, 
Lu.. in the near future to discuss the possible use of these three bases with local 
officials. No date has been set for these negotiations.’ 

On January 19, 1952, again after Members of Congress had been advised, the 
Air Force issued the following additional memorandum to press representatives 
at the Pentagon: 


Air Force representatives will soon sit three air bases in various parts of 
the United States as a result of studies which the Air Force has been making 
of its requirements for air bases to support the proposed Air Force expal n 
program. These studies have progressed to the point where it is necessary to 
determine the extent to which local authorities will cooperate in meeting Air 
lorce requirements in order that the Air Force may take this presently unknown 


factor into consideration in making its lections 
“The Air Force will send representatives to these three locations to discuss 


with the officials who have the authority and responsibility to negotiate the 





circumstances under which these airports might be avail: ( or Air Force use 
The purpose of these meetings is to present the Air Force requirements and 
proposed scope of utilization, and to ascertain the ext f the port off ils 


willingness and ability to satisfy these Air Force requirements and the degree 
of cooperation as well as opposition which the Air Force might expect from the 
community in meeting the Air Force’s local nee 

“This expression of interest on the part of the Air Force in these airports is 
not a commitment since final action to utilize these airports depends upon the 
outcome of the Air Force’s negotiations, the extent of the Air Force program, 
and approval of the Air Force program by the Seecre tury of Defense, the Bu 
reau of the Budget and Congress. 

“The bases to be visited are Pinellas Field, St. Petersburg, Fla., on January 25, 
1952; Selman Field, Monroe, La.; on January 25, 1952; and Galveston Municipal 
Airport, Galveston, Tex., on January 26, 1952.” 

Mr. Sixes. What happens immediately, Mr. Chairman, after an 
announcement ol that kind is made is that the Congressmen and the 
Senators are put on the spot to get that base, to see that the money 1s 
appropriated for it, which presumably is what the Air Force wanted 
appropriated Tor It, Which presumably 1s what the Al orce wanted, 
When the publicity was released. But I say again it circumvents the 
authority of Congress. 

Here are some wires that were sent to a Senator whose name I will 
not give about an air base—not one of those that I have named, but 
an air base which was announced in advance in this manner. 

Respectfully urge you to do everything possible for the immediate reactiva 
tion of - air base. It is imperative that building trades get this work 
soon due to stoppage of all building in this county 


Another wire: 


The reactivating of the air base is very important to the people of 
this country. Will appreciate your efforts in its behalf 
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Another wire to a United States Senator: 





Our organization feels very strongly that the air base should be re- 
vated immediately in the interest of national security and the economy of 
this community. 


Now, may | quote from a column that has fairly wide distribution 
ind which ¢ le VO ted considerable attention to this matter: 

On both sides of the Capitol some Senators and Congressmen privately are 
expressing annoyance at the blackjack methods used by the Pentagon, particularly 
by) t he Ajit Force 

\ case in point—and others like it are scattered throughout the country 


as the recent information that related to Senators and and to 
Congressmen and concerning prospective plans for Air Force 
perations at and The information was put in writing and 


throughout the letters detailing the lay-out of the proposed bases it repeatedly 
was emphasized that the sites must pass inspection, Congress must vote the 
money, and the Joint Chiefs of Staff must approve each project before re 

tivation became a fact This procedure is virtually unprecedented on a Na 
tion-wide scale Normally the Pentagon presents its budget, in the case of the 
Air Force the number of air groups required, and not until the appropriation 
has been signed by the President does the Pentagon make public any plans 
about where and how it is to be spent, 


} 


In the current instances the Senators and Congressmen are encouraged to 
give the tentative proposal the widest sort of publicity. Presumably the Capitol 
Hill people are expected to swallow the bait with the virtual guaranty that they 
will vote the money when the appropriation bill comes up for action. Even if 
the Members fall in line and provide the funds for the expansion of defense 

tivities, the letters now in their files are filled with so many “outs” for the Pen 

igon that the generals could spend the money elsewhere and could point to their 
igned statements that the individual —— listed in the correspondence were 
plainly marked “tentative and subject to change 
Now, Mr. Secretary, since Congress clearly has the authority for 
appropriating funds, 1, as one member of this committee, feel that the 
aut hority of Congress is being circumvented by these procedures. 

Secretary Finiterrer. Mr. Sikes, | am very glad to have any help 
that we can get on this very difficult problem. Here is the problem : 
As I said before, the Air Force dloes its best in Washington in the Air 
Staff, with the information available, to do the job there. Our difli- 
culty is we feel we would not be making the kind of examination we 
should make simply by looking at papers in Washington. We ought 
to have on-the-spot surveys. So far in our thinking we think on-the- 
spot surveys are necessary. If we are wrong in that, we would be very 
elad to have your ady ice, 


REPEATED SURVEYS OF PROPOSED SITES 


Mr. Sixes. The only question I raised about the surveys applied to 

the wisdom of repeated surveys, one after the other, within a very 
hort period of time, with new voluminous reports to be filed after 

each. One survey team could get full information, information that 
would be available to all groups interested in the base. As a matter of 
fact the Pentagon already has very complete files which should require 
only occasional bringing up to date. 

Secretary Finverrer. Mr. Sikes, I really do know a little bit about 
this prob lem from the Washington point of view because this surve Vv 
plan is something which has been worked out by very competent 
officers in the Air Staff as the best solution of this problem. 
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I agree that if there are too many surveys they should be cut down, 
There should not be too many surveys, but. this is a question of fact, 
and certainly we do not want to disturb the local communities with 
these surveys because it does cause us trouble. It causes articles in 
hewspapers and comments and « omplaints, and so forth, but we do not 
feel that we can do our duty unless we do have one of these survey 
teams on the site. Moreover, it seems to us that part of the 


i survey 
team’s job is to inquire into the attitude of the local community. 
In the first place, we Waht to know What t| ell hi hy problem ls. 


| i 
We do not want to go ih a phan e where there 1s not ilequate housing 
ind where we would be com] elled to ask fo | pro} l ated hunads for 
housing unnecessarily. In other words, we have to look 
locally. 

Now, unavoidably, Ir, this disturbs thie lo il communities. Our 


, 1 
Into this 


people who 70 on the site surveys are instructed to make It entirely 


clear that it is a survey: it is not a commitment. Now, naturally, 
the tendency of the local people, it thev want the air base there, Is to 
sav. “The Air Force is down here, or the Army or the Navy, and 


therefore we are going to get a base here.” That is apt to be blown up 


and that is apt to be embarrassing 


The reason for the constant emphasis that it is tentative 


not bind anybody is to avoid a false intention, ever 


and does 
though it is not 
our intention to announce before we YO to the Congress that we have 
decided anything. We want to avoid that impression getting out. 

As ] say, | have wrestled with this problem qu te a goo | deal, and 
this seems to me to be a good system. But if anyone else can tell us 
how we Call improve upon it. we will he ol ly too olad to get your 
ideas. Ido not believe that the system always works. It is apparently 
a difficult one to administer. 

Mr. Sixes. That does not change the picture in the shi 


oltest. Mr. 


Ser retary. By announcing the tentative location before the matter 
goes to the Congress you have virtually committed Congress by you 
action to support you in placing bases there. 

Secretary Finterrer. I see the point. 


Mr. Sikes. The ¢ ongressmanh Is put on the mat immediately when 
the base is announced, to see that the base is built 
whether or not it is needed. 

Secretary FInLerrer. We do not announce anything. (Check me if 
| am Wrong, but we clo not announce anvthing: we merely send the 
survey team. Now it may be that the sending of the survey team 
ay have the effect in the minds of the people who do not know all 
about this—— 

Mr. SLKES. The AP story that I quoted did not come from a survey 
ieam or from conjecture arising in the local communities. It has a 
Washington dateline and it is by the Associated Press. He definitely 
states that the Air Force had announced tentative plans for t] 


1ese 


or renctry ated, 


bases. 

Secretary Frnterrer. My answer to that was that I do not believe 
that is a correct statement by the Associated Press, and I will fur 
nish a full report to you on it. Certainly, if there was any announce- 
ment that a base had been selected, coming out of the Air Force head 
quarters in the manner described, that is wrong. I am 


Fong back 
to the survey-team problem and I am asking for advice. 


94918—52———4 
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Mr. Srxes. Mr. Secretary, you are getting into the same category 
as the correction which goes on page 8 in the ne wspapers when you 
tell us this is wrong. The bases have been announced from an official 
source. The damage is done and the people assume the rest is up to 
Congress. 

Secretary Frnierrer. The statement I am making is as to the 
accuracy Of the Associated Press report. If the Associated Press 
report is true, that is a mistake of the Air Force, but I do not know 
whether or not it is true, and I propose to look it up and will so report 
back to the committee. 


Nort ICATION TO THE CoMMITTE! OF CHANGES IN CONSTR CTION 
PROGRAM 


Mr. Sixes. Mr. Secretary, I have been disturbed by what appears 
to be a rather frequent change in the Air Force building program 
without notification to the C ongress that any changes are contem- 
plated. 

As I understand it, the Department of Defense has a firm agreement 
with this committee that if changes in the construction program are 
considered necessary the De partme nt of Defense will acquaint this 
committee with those changes so that we will have the basis for your 
desire to change and we can discuss with you the merits of those 
changes, 

Am I correct in that? 

Secretary Finterrer. I think that General Asensio is fully in- 
formed on this question. 

General Asensio. It is my understanding—— 

Mr. Sixes. I would like to have an answer to my question, yes or no. 
General. Asensio. The answer to the question is “No,” as it is 
yhrased, sir. 
Mr. Sikes. Then, what is the situation? Are we to appropriate 
money according to any story that you peop le bring up here with the 
knowledge that you will then spent it as you wish; that Congress 
has no more col trol over funds or kne wwledge of how it will be spent 
once you get your hands on it 4 

General Asensio. No, sit 

Mr. Sikes. You state the situation. 

General Asensio. The situation is that the funds are appropriated 
according to a program which is approved by the Congress and the 
funds are to be expended in strict accordance with that program. 

When program changes become necessary, particularly those which 
involve additive elements, the matter is referred to the proper con- 
gressional committees before any action is taken. Due to the fact 
that the entire program cannot be put into effect at once, it has not 
been the policy to inform immediately of those items ey are not 
being immediately undertaken. Consequently, there has been built 
up on the negative side a policy of informing the interested Senators 
and Representatives when something is not to be constructed in 
accordance with the program, and that then is referred to the com- 
mittees when next the matter is presented in any subsequent public 
works action. 

Mr. Sixes. Is that the chairman’s understanding of the agreement 
that this committee had with the Department of Defense on con- 
struction ? 
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Mr. MAHON. My understanding, generally speaking, is that you 
come in here and request money for certain construction. 

General Asensto. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. Now, if it develops that you do not want to spend 
this money for construction, you are not, of course. urged to if some 
change in events has made it expedient that you not go forth and 
spend the money. 

Of course, the committee should be informed whenever the decision 
is firmed up. If it is merely being considered there probably would 
be no need to inform the committee, but when you firm up a change 
in the construction program, I think this committee should be notified. 

Mr. Sikes. Mr. Chairman, we had a firm agreement this committee 
would be notified of desired changes in advance. 

Mr. Manon. I think so, yes, and then if there is some alteration the 
committee is to be notified. 

Now, I was t: alking yesterday with some people who said that an 
investigation had reve: aled—and I do not. know whether this is true 
or not—that out at the Andrews Air Force base the Air Foree had 
requested funds to build certain barracks and that when it came to 
the actual construction a different type of ear nee program was 
carried out. I do not vouch for that at all, but that was the rumor 
about the Capitol yesterday. I do not know what the story is. 

If you change your construction program in a material way, it 
my understanding that the committee is to be notified before you 
make the change, ‘and suggestions from the committee are invited 

General Asensio. That is very true, sir, but there is a difficulty with 
regard to the immediacy of notification in the case of items whic! 
are not to be constructed immediately but which are to be deferred, 


r perhaps to be drop yped from the program. If immediacy is cle 
seas in that instance, that action can be taken in the future, but | 
eau say it arises from a misunderstanding. There is absolutely no 


idea on the part of the Air Force of not informing the committee of 
changes and the reasons therefor. 


COST OF ANDREWS FIELD BARRACKS 


Mr. Sikes. With ee to the Andrews Field matter, which the 
chairman just mentioned, it is my understanding that you changed 
the plans on a BOQ barracks so that the cost, instead of being $80,000, 
us authorized by the Congress, is now $160,000, Do you know if that 
is correct 2 

General Asensio. No, sir. We will have to investigate that matter, 
sir. 

Mr. Sixes. If it is correct, by what authority would you change a 
plan, which was authorized by Congress, from one cost and one set of 
standards to another cost and set of standards ? 

Secretary Frnuerrer. That will have to be looked into, Mr. Sikes, 
and the facts obtained before we can answer the question. 

Mr. Srxes. I am simply trying to determine what our position is in 
this matter. If the De ‘partment of Defense does not ae the auth- 
orizations and appropriations made by the Congress, I believe the 
basic law of the land, the Consitution, will be violated. If we are 
to have no control over funds we may as well not have a Congress. 
When this committee takes your word on defense requirements and 
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just ifies that need on the floor of ¢ ‘ongress, we have assumed a respor- 
sibility that the money be spent according to that justification. 

When you change programs as soon as you leave the halls of Con- 
gress, without the approval of Congress, I for one feel a certain 
responsibility for hay ing sold the Congress a bill of goods. If | cal- 
not have confidence in the Air Force, I will not present its figures to 
Congress with my request tor approval. 


General As 10. | would like to state that we did have a limitation 
against excecding the over-all appropriation for any station of 10 
percent. It is necessary for us, if there is a change in a line item in 


excess of 20 percent to get the approval of the Secretary of Defense 


and of the Bureau of the Budget. all within the over-all limitation of 
I percent, 


CONSTRUCTION AT KEESLER AIR FORCE BASI 


Mr. Sixes. Then how would it happen that an authorization and 
an appropriation bill would be requested by the Department of the 
Air Force from the Congress for 26 barracks and 4 mess halls more 
than you need at Keesler Air Force Base / 

General Asensio, The Secretary and the Chief of Staff explained to 
the committee that there has been a very concerted effort made to 
tuke a conservative approach with respect to the manning of our 
units. With this new concept there will be many deviations, primarily 
downward, in the barracks requirements at our various stations. 

It was last summer that we indicated our needs for barracks and 
1 Q)’s. On the new concept, which took a month or two to develop, 
the requirements were changed. 

Mr. Scrivner. Whose new concept of what / 

General Asensto, ‘This is a concept which was derived from a de 
tailed examination which was directed by the Chief of Staff to deter 
mine that we could have absolutely a specific minimum for each type 
of unit. This wag a study conducted by Dr. Learned who is a con 
sultant from Harvard. 


OVERESTIMATED REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Sixes. When there is a change downward in construction in 
your program, does that mean you overestimated your requirements 
when you were before the committee, or does it mean that you are 
voing to build those facilities somewhere else ? 

General Asensio. It generally means there has been a change in 
plan by reason of something which has developed in the interim. 

Mr. Sikes. Which does not tell me a single, solitary thing. I said, 
Does it mean that you overestimated your needs, or that you are 
going to build somewhere else¢ I want an answer to my question, not 
a generality. 

General Asensto. Overestimation of needs is rare. It would prob 
ably mean a difference in deployment, but we recognize that we would 
have to refer to the committee before we had authority to proceed 
with construction elsewhere. 

Mr. Sikes. You have not referred anything to the committee. 
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BASES IN FRENCH MOROCCO 


Mr. Secretary, I think that most of us noted the reference in one of 
the local columns today about air bases in French Morocco having 
been suddenly abandoned in the middle of construction. It is stated 
that over $1 million had already been spent on the bases. I realize 
that you may not have had time to investigate, but 1 would like any 
information that you can give us at this time on that situation and I 
would like a complete statement for the record. 

(The information requested will be furnished the committee.) 

Secretary Frnverrer. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


AWARDING OF CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS ON CompPeTItTive-Brp Basts 


Mr. Suepparp. Mr. Secretary, who in your immediate department, 
associated with you, determines the policy insofar as the operational 
contracts are concerned? When I use the word “contracts” in this in 
stance I am referring now to the public-works program and not the 
so-called hardware. Draw that line of demarcation, if you ) lease. 

Secretary Finterrer. Are you speaking of the civilian side, now 

Mr. Suerrarp. I am speaking of contracts. Who in your office 
handles that, whether military or civilian? It is the policy category. 

Secretary Finterrer. Well, sir, in the policy category | shoul: L say 
that the main official in the staff is Major General Timberlake. His 
position is Assistant Deputy Chief of Staff, Operations. He is re 

sponsible to the Deputy Chief of Staff for Operations, General White 
who is in turn responsible to the Vice Chief of the Chief of Staff. 

Within the Office of the Secretary prime res — for this is 
on Assistant Secretary Huggins, who has been only relatively recently 
in that position, since the first of the year. The Under Secretary, Mr. 
Gilpatric, also concerns himself actively with this question, and SO 
do I. 

Mr. Sierrarp. Then I would like to direct my question to either 
one of you two gentlemen, whoever wishes to answer. 

What would be your thinking if this committee were to write law 
on contractual procedure wherein it became necessary that those con 
tracts in the category to which I have referred are handled only on a 
strictly low bid and qualifying bonds must accompany each one of 
those contracts / 

Secretary Frinietrer. Strictly competitive / 

Mr. Sueprarp. A strictly competitive operation. 

Secretary Finverrer. | am going to ask Mr. Gilpatrie to answer 
that question in the first instance 

Mr. Giruparric., Congressman, there is already in effect a publie law 
on that, though I cannot give you the number of it, which requires o 
construction done on bases placed with the Corps of Engineers that 


/, 


there | e competit ve bidd ne sed rather that negotiation. 


There has to be a finding by the Secretary of Defense that it is In 
the interest of the Government under the particular circumstances of 
the case To proceed, let us say. on a cost plus fixed fee negot ited 


contract rather than by negotiated biddn a, 


Frankly, our position has been not to even ask the Secretary of 


} 


Defense to certify for these variations. We just rece! tly had a case 
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involving Altus Field, you will remember, where we have been asked, 
in order to give the local authorities in Oklahoma a little better chance 
to compete, so it was told to us, to have a negotiated rather than a 
competitive-bid letting of that base contract. We recommended to 
Mr. Lovett that he not authorize a variation from the competitive- 
bidding practice. 

Mr. SueprarD. In what instances, in your opinion, would you con- 
sider it necessary to deviate, again confining the question to the cate- 
gory I have specified ? 

Mr. Gitparric. Well, there might be certain types of installations. 
It occurs to me, for example, that the Arnold engineering center in 
Tennessee is one, where the type of construction was so specialized 
that only certain contractors could do the job. There is certain ove 
seas construction, for example. 

Mr. Sreprarp. I am confining this strictly to the continental United 
States, because there are many ramifications entered into even in 
Alaska, where I could see some reasonable approach to a deviation. 
However, let us analyze the situation in the continental United States. 

Mr. Giteatric. Mr. Sheppard, unless there were something like’ a 
testing facility or some highly specialized engineering project, such 
as the type of thing that the AEC is building, I cannot think of any 
reason why we would even consider going on anything other than a 
competitive-bid bond situation. 

I am excluding now the ordinary maintenance and repair work 
which goes on on bases, Where you are keeping existing buildings in 
repair. 

Mr. Sueprrarp. Why would you exclude them in that instance ¢ 

Mr. Gueparric. Well, I can see how it might be in the interest of 
the Government not to have every particular paint job that comes 
along on a competitive bid. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Naturally you would saw it off at a certain level, « 
put a floor under it. I grant you that; because we all know you have 
minor paint jobs and things like that. There is minor rehabilitation 
of the roof, and things like that, where it would cost more to go into 
the competitive-bid status. However, there could be a monetary floor. 
Hypothetically let us use a figure of $3,000. It might be $5,000 or 
$10,000, but we will use that at the moment. You would incorporate 
there the percentage involved in the so-called small operation. 

Do you not believe that the competitive-bid function is such that 
the Government gets a better contract and more firm commitments 
us to finances and so on insofar as the contractor’s response is concerned 
on the low-bid-bond issue than you do through that of negotiation 
generally speaking ¢ 

Mr. Giiparric. Generally, yes. But where you draw the line in 
these local maintenance jobs I am not prepared to say. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Frankly that would have to be explored in order not 
to again create an excessive cost by going too low. 

General Asensto. Sir, I would like to say that it is the objective ot 
the Air Force to secure as much competition as possible in any negotia- 
tion procedures, and that the questions of time are usu: ly the ones 
which make necessary negotiation, rather than bidding with the long 
advertisement per iod. 
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COMPETITIVE BIDDING 


Mr. Sueprarp. What is the length of time which is required under 
the law for competitive bidding? I mean, what is the very minimum ? 

General Asensto. I believe it is 15 days. I shall have to verify that. 
(Confirmed to be 30 days normal, 10 days minimum). 

Mr. Suerrarp. Do you know of any instance in which you have 
first-hand knowledge of a so-called negotiated contract of any mag- 
nitude in which the 15-day element has not been exceeded ? 

General AsENsIo. I cannot furnish an example right now, sir. 

Mr. Suerrarp. There has been a survey made of the contractors’ 
organizations east, west, north, and south, which is considered cross 
country and to be very representative. 

Originally, when the negotiated functions were presented, it was 
considered essential because of the lack of contractual interest. In 
other words, you did not have at that time, apparently and legiti- 
mately, enough people who were in the competitive status to justify 
anything but a shift over to neo@otiation. However, the recent 
survey clearly indicates that that condition no longer prevails. 
Further investigation of the negotiated functions are very indi 
tive that some kind of change has to be made. There is no question 
about that in my mind, 

The reason which prompts and motivates my question at this time 
is to see What you gentlemen on the policy level may have to say about 
the thing, whie h you could offer as bein o 1) jurious or hol ling up the 
necessary operations of the military expansion, within the frame 
work of this appropriation. If you have any good reasons, gentlemen, 
I would like very much to have them. 

Secretary Frxterrer. Well, in general, the principle which we apply 
is that we want to act on a competitive basis wherever possible. That 
leaves the question of “wherever possible.” It seems to me that some 
flexibility is required as, for example, in the case of specialized kinds 
of construction. Those would not be appropriate. 

Where it is not a tangible operation, where one firm might have 
a peculiar ability to do it—I think the wind tunnels is a very good 
example, which Mr. Gilpatrie has given—the situation is different. 

The other case is the lower limit of maintenance operations of which 
you are speaking. 1 would make this suggestion : The idea of placing 
the responsibility for an exception on some official outside of the Air 
Force—namely, in the case of the legislation referred to, the Secre 
tary of Defense—it is possibly more desirable than an attempt to 
write into an act of Congress a specific series of standards by which 
the question of none ompetition or competition would be judged. ‘That 
would by my own view, sir. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Would you mind going into detail and giving me 
the reason for your thinking and your answer / 

Secretary Finuterrer. Yes. What I have in mind is this; I just do 
not know enough, having listened to this <a? between you and 
Mr. Gilpatric, to say just where that limit would be. I can imagine 
that an attempt to apply a rigid limitation of X thousand dollars, let 
uS Say, might not be an: ap 1 age aie one. 

I am just not qualified to say, and I am a little bit afraid of rigidity 
in things of that kind, and r: atid like the notion of assigning respon- 











sibility for the making of an e xception to an ad hoc basis to a respon- 
sible and qualified official. 

Mr. Gitparric. We could develop a definite set of criteria, if you 
would like to have us submit a position. I would want to discuss that 
with our installation people. 

Mr. Sueprrarp. T am addressing myself in this particular question 
to a very serious matter, gentleman, in a very serious vein. Frankly, 
there has to be some correction made, as our present contracts are 
being handled. That has to happen. 

This does not address itself to your particular service exclusively 
atall. It is pretty much uniform. 

Consequently, I should like to have you, or whomever you may dele 
gate to do it, make as rapid a survey of the situation as you can, and 
then re re your findings to the committee. IT would like to have it 
available before this bill is marked up. 

Will you gentlemen please do that and submit your — to Mr. 
Lambert for the benefit of the committee. I would be very much 
appreciative. 

Secretary Finterrer. We will do that, Mr. Chairman. 

(The information requested will be furnished to the committee. ) 

Mr. Suerparp. Mr. Riley, have you any questions at this time? 

Mr. Riney. Yes: I have one or two. 


EFFECT OF REDUCING 1953 BUDGET 


Mr. Finletter, the program which you have outlined for 143 wings 
isa firm program, as understand it? 


Secretary Finverrer. Yes. 

Mr. Ritey. If you > not get the appropriations which you have 
here outlined would it simply mean extending the program over a 
longer period of time? 

Secretary Frvierrer. No, sir. It might make it impossible for us 
to reach the program without a new start. 

We have squeezed down the annual production rate of aircraft so 
that we have a relatively small increment of capital build-up init. Ti 
you were to cut the appropriation by not too much you would get ou 
monthly acceptance rate of aircraft below our normal replacement 
rate. Instead of going up we would go down. 


Minirary CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM NEEDED IN 1953 


Mr. Rint a believe Mr. Sikes discussed this with you to some ex 
tent this morning; and I am SOrry I did not get the full discussion. 

In this expansion program you will need some new bases, or need 
to reactivate some former bases / 

Secretary Fixterrer. We will need to expand and improve our base 
program. By “expand” I mean to increase the operating capacity of 
various bases. By “improve” I mean to better the quality of them as, 
for ex: ump le, in terms of sec urity against enemy action or sabotage; or 
to improve the high speed refueling nse. nt, and in some instances 
to Improve runways. 

In other words, we will have a very substantial request for public 
works to present to the Congress. Th: it is not only, sir, on account of 
this expansion from the 80 combat wings to the 1 26 combat wings, but 








it is because our base structure has always been behind. Even if we 
cid not expand—in fact. even if we reduced—we would still need a 
better base structure. 

Mr. Rivry. It means that you have to have new bases or to reacti 
vate bases which were abandoned after World Wai II? 

Secretary Finterrer. Yes; there would be new bases in the pro 
gram. That is to say, they would be new in the sense of their not 
being active at the moment. They would not necessarily be new 
construction. 

Mr. Ritey. Can you tell us at this time about how many of these 
bases you W ill need to reactivate / 

Secretary Finterrer. Well, sir, I had not prepared myself on the 
base program in general because we are making ho request with re 
gard to bases in this appropriation. However, I will be very glad t 
come back equipped with that information if you would care to have 
me do so. 

Mr. Rintey. The question I am le ading up to is whether or not you 
can give us at this time some estimate of the amount in dollars which 
vou will need to implement the program. 

Secretary FINI TER. Yes, a; | Cah give you some indication of 
that. 

The amount requested in the President’s budget, as was mentioned 
this morning, for public works, was a one-line entry of $3.5 billion, 
and from that certain deductions are being made. I do not know how 
much they are. It will certainly go down to $2.5 billion, and may go 
down below that. 

Now, some mechanics will have to be established within the Depart 
ment of Defense as to the Division of the available amount in terms 
of requests to Congress as among the three services. I can say to 
you that in my opinion we need more than the total amount available. 

Mr. Ritey. Do vou have any idea when the public works estimate 
will be ready for us to consider ¢ 

Secretary Finterrer. Well, we have to go through with the au 
thorization procedure first. My hope is that it is to be taken up soon 
ae the Armed Services Committees in order to cel the hecessary au 
thorizing legislation. Just making a guess, I would guess it would 
he not for a couple of months, before if would vet to the appropria 
tion stage. Would you agree with that / 

Mr. GGILPATRIC. We may have to move earlier, in order to accom 
modate the congressional program: but we do have to go through the 
Department of Defense and probably the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Rirey. I do hope, Mr. Secretary, that this matter can be 
cleared up and authorization obtained at an early date so that we can 
consider the public works program in time to have the Congress act on 
it at an ati date. 


( 
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AIRCRAFT ATTRITION 


Can you give us an estimate of the percentage of planes, with re- 
gard to the number which vou have, which are grounded in the course 
of a fiscal year? I believe you call it attrition. 

Secretary Fixuerrer. That varies by ‘type, sir. For example, in the 
transportation types, in the normal peacetime attrition, it is fairly 


low. In other words, the number of rts which are broken up in 
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the normal peacetime operations varies by types. I would have to 
file with you a list in order to be accurate. I can tell you in general 
that the percentage of loss on the transportation is very low, whereas 
the percentage of loss on the interceptors is very high. The last 
figure I saw, for some years ago, was somewhere around one-sixth a 
year. What they are now I do not know. 

Mr. Rirey. One-sixth ? 

Secretary Frvuerrer. One-sixth a year is a figure I happen to re- 
member from a few years ago. 

Mr. Ritey. I think it would be interesting to the committee to 
know what that peacetime attrition is. 

Secretary Frniterrer. We would be very glad to insert in the rec 
ord at this point a statement as to that. 

Mr. Rinry. It would be valuable to the committee in considering the 
program, I believe. 

Secretary Finierrer. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


Estimated aircraft attrition per 100 aircraft per quarter 


Percent 
RT OR WS DTN cscs acne sic Heiemictiibestaaiae 1A} Waenter..........-.- ere 5.0 
Medium bomber__.------.-------. 3.5 | Medium transport . 22 
Diet Beebe 2 fo ee ae 4.2| Heavy transport- a pis dees | 


Figures do not include obsolescence. 


Mr. Rinry. Mr. Chairman, that is all I have. 

Mr. Surprarp. There was one question this morning, gentlemen, 
which I do not think there was an answer to, which was propounded 
by Mr. Sikes. It was answered relative to the Korean aspect, but not 
to the aspect of the continental United States. It wasto the effect of 
what has been the total of our operational plane losses in the conti- 
nental United States, noncombat. 

Secretary Frnverrer. That would be covered in the question Mr. 
Riley is just asking, I believe. We-can give it to you percentagewise 
and quantitatively. 

Mr. Sueprarp. I think it would be well if that were placed in the 
record, 

(The information requested is as follows :) 

In more than 4.5 million flying hours in continental United States 550 air- 
craft were lost in operational accidents in 1951. 


Mr. Suerrarp. Mr. Furcolo? 
COST-PLUS CONTRACTS 


Mr. Furcoro. Are cost-plus contracts already contemplated in the 
case of this expansion program / 

Mr. Griiparric. In the case of what Congressman Sheppard calls 
hardware, the “Aircraft and related equipment,” we have some cost- 
plus-fixed-fee contracts. Take, for example, the new aircraft models 
such as the B-52. ‘There is no experience as to what that will cost to 
produce, and therefore, the first models will be on a cost-plus-fixed- 
fee. 

There is no cost-plus percentage, of course, any more anywhere in 
the service, tomy knowledge. It is forbidden by law. 
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In the cast of construction, as I said to Congressman Sheppard, 
there are only rare instances where, by special permission from the 
Secretary of Defense, there are negotiated contracts which are on a 
cost-plus-fixed-fee basis. 

Mr. Furcowo. Do I understand correctly that it is not contempl: ~ 
so far as this expansion program in construction is concerned, 
have the cost-plus contracts of any kind / 

Secretary Frnterrer. In the public works program ¢ 

Mr. Furcorw. Yes. 

Secretary Frnuerrer. Definitely not. 

Mr. Furco.o. Definitely not. 


FURNITURE SuppliieD Minitary PERSONNEL 


I do not know to whom this question should be addressed, but 
let us take, for example, an air base which is now in existence or one 
which is contemplated, where you have to have housing of one kind 
or another-for either your own personnel or the civilian personnel, or 
whatever it may be. As I understand it, you also furnish the living 
equipment in such a house. Am I correct or incorrect / 

Secretary Finterrer. No; I do not think that is correct. General 
Vandenberg ¢ 

General VANDENBERG. You are correct to a degree. The Air Force 
families have to supply nearly all their own furniture. The fur 
nace and other fixed equipment are in the houses of course. 

Mr. Furcow. No, I was not re ferring to the furnace. I mean the 
actual living room furniture and bedroom furniture. 

General VANDENBERG. No, sir 

Mr. Furcotro. Do you not have some sort of a system whereby 
some member of the Armed Forces who is at such a basé will go out 
and buy the furniture for the personnel ¢ 

General VanpenperG. No, sir, not usually. 

Secretary Frnuerrer. In the tents — barracks? 

Mr. Furcotro. No. Iam not referring to that. Iam referring to 
officers’ quarters. 

General Vanpenperc. No, sir. He has to move his furniture for 
himself. 

Mr. Furcoio. Do I understand that the Air Force is not concerned 
with that in any way? The reason IT ask is that I have an air base 
in mind which I wanted to ask some questions about. You say that 
is not permissible ? 

General VANpensuRG. That is not done, sir. In some eases, fur- 
nished apartments a man might pay rent for, might be furnished. 
But so far as the public quarters built under the authorization of 
Congress on a post are concerned, the family has to move its own fur- 
niture, such as curtains, glassware, dishes. 

Mr. Furcoro. Let me ask you this: The sort of thing I am refer- 
ring to is living accommodations which are occupied by Air Force 
pe rsonnel, where the rent which is charged differs dipetiding upon 
the rank of the man, beginning from a high-ranking officer and going 
down to a lower-ranking officer. I understand you are saying that 
there are not any such places in the country .to your knowledge, at 
least, where an Air Force officer on the base would be authorized to 
go out, using governmental funds in any way, and to buy furniture for 
the living accommodations of the Air Force personnel 4 
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General Srone. Sir, may | just offer one thing here which I think 
should be mentioned ¢ 

We do buy certain pieces of furniture for some of the public sets. 

Mr. Furcoto. You buy refrigerators / 

General SrTone. That is part of the kitchen. Also the dining room 
is still furnished to some of our public sets. 

General VaNpENBERG. There are certain things like standard mir- 
rors, desks, tables, bureaus and plain chairs in certain quarters, and 
dining-room furniture, but there is no living-room furniture. 

General Srone. Drapes and things like that are all furnished by the 
individual. 

General VaNDENBERG. No curtains, no glassware, no china, no silver- 
ware, no rugs. 

Mr. Furcoxvo. Off the record. 

(Diseussion off the record.) 

Mr. Furcoio. Is there any difference so far as Wherry Housing is 
concerned ¢ 

Mr. Gitpatric. No. The officers who live in the Wherry Act houses 
with their families purchase all their own furniture except for the 
refrigerators, stoves, and so on. 

Mr. Furcowo. | understand. In other words, they are on their own 
to go out and furnish it as best they can according to their taste, 
or that of their wives? 

Mr. Gitpatric. That is correct. 

Mr. Furcovo. Thank you. I have no other questions. 

Mr. SHepparp. Mr. Taber ? 

Mr. Taner. Mr. Secretary, I have quite a few questions here which 
I want to go into. 


NU MBER OF AIR FORCE PERSONNEL 


In the first place, I would like to go into the personnel situation 
of the Air Force. How many are there in the Air Force presently ? 

Secretary Fincerrer. The military personnel in the Air Force? 

General Opom. 904,000 as of the 15th of January, sir. 

Mr. Taner. Somebody gave us a figure which it was supposed to be 
at the 380th of June. 

General AsENsIo. 973,350, sir. 

Mr. Taner. Can you give me any breakdown of that? How many 
are there in the continental United States? 

General Opom. I do not have that figure, sir, offhand. 

Mr. Taner. How many are there in Korea ¢ 

Secretary Finterrer. Well, sir, we will take note of these questions 
and furnish the answers to the committee. 

Mr. Scrivner. We should have it now. 

Mr. Taner. Do you mean you do not have any idea right now ? 

General Stone. They are part of the presentation which will be 
given by the personnel people, sir. 


Mr. Taser. Well, all right. 
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NUMBER OF OFFICERS 


How many officers do you have over-all ? 

General Opom. By the 15th of January we had 119,000, and 2,500 
warrant officers. 

Mr. Taper. That is 121,000. Where are they distributed ? 

General Ovom. I do not have the distribution immediately available 
sir. 

Mr. Taper. How many are in the Pentagon? 

Secretary FIN ITER. | have some figures on that. I clo not know 
whether these will exactly answer what you want, Mr. Taber. 

Before the outbreak of the war in Korea, at a time when there was 
a 48-wing Air Force and 411,000 military personnel, there were 90 
Air Force generals Ol uty 1! Washi oton, 25 ot whom were pel {ol MW) 
ne duties with agencies outside the Air Force, such as the Office of 
the Secretary of Defense, the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the CIA. and 
other departments. 

Mr. Taner. Twenty-three out of the ninety? 


Secretary Finierrer. Twenty-three out of the 90, leaving sixty 


seven who were in the Pentagon. 

The latest heure is I have 1s October l. L951. Since Korea the \ir 
Force Headquarters, of course, is carrying the additional load of the 
Korean war, MDAP, and the NATO eXpansion a cd the program for 
the increase in the modernized Air Force, and went up to 89 wings 
and 853.000 military personnel. This resulted in a net increase of 
11 general officers in the Air Force in Washington. 

Mr. Taper. That meant 101? 

Se retary Finuerrer. That meant the 67 plus 11 in the Air Force, 
or (95. 

Mr. Taner. That is in the Pentagon ? 

Secretary Finierrer. The Pentagon. 

Mr. Taser. The other set-up stayed just as it was ? 

Secretary Finuterrer. I do not know. How did the other set-up 
stay‘ 

General Stoner. I do not know, sir. 

Secretary Finuerrer. General officers of the Air Force assigned to 
other duties, such as General MeNarney. I[ do not have that figure. 

I may say, Mr. Taber, that is an increase in the combat strengt] 
of the Air Force of 100 percent contrasted with an Increase in the 
general officer strength in Washington of 12 percent. 

Mr. Taner. How many officers over-all are there in the Pentagon / 

General Opom. I havea figure of 2,810, sir. 

Mr. Taser. That is just the Pentagon, is it not? 

General Opom. We carry that as Headquarters, USAF. There may 
bea few of those people outside the Pentagon, sir. 

Mr. Taper. Would that include the 23 on the general staff of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff and the other duties inside the city? 

General Opom. I do not believe it would, sir. 

Mr. Taner. Fix it sothat you are telling us what it is. 

General Opom. Yes, sir. 
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(The information is as follows:) 


As of December 31, 1951, there were 2,272 Air Force officers on duty in the 
Pentagon 


ASSIGN MENT OF OFFICERS IN WASHINGTON AREA 


Mr. Taner. Now I would like to have the number of officers assigned 
to each set-up in the Air Force in Washington. I am not referring to 
just the general officers, but to all officers. That would include the 
Secretary’s Office, the Office of the Chief of Staff, and whatever other 
offices there are. 

I would like to have a breakdown of how that is set up. If it is re- 
stricted information it might be submitted to the committee, and not 
submitted for the record, perhaps, but I do not just see why it would be 
restricted. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 

As of Dee. 31, 1951: 
Office, Secretary of the Air Force 3 iia 127 
Office, Chief of Staff of the Air Force 12 


Miscellaneous Air Staff officers reporting direc tly to Cc hief of Ste ff 
such as Air Adjutant General, Surgeon General, Inspector 


ee Bm eT a a a | 
Deputy Chief of Staff: 
Comptroller_ deceae sh 7 ie eee eae 155 
Personnel sth ak aia eh dtbece sinntinsihdais GT 
Development__-_—_—- Sistah 7" Sahih So ch irinkmneaics ae 
Opermona. oboe . ee oak -.. 856 
Matériel ___ : sag vtec treeciasiclgelia checked ccchiad alin seaplity cache, 2 
Total Air Staff__ ‘ : bite asda ae a 


Central control group—activities such as joint boards and commit- 
tees, Air National Guard Bureau, United States defense planning 


group, ete . sia rent nincbijtintnigiiiantmtgerthiin 147 
Bolling Air Force Base 


Total nuns winks : iimecjuedteeusinw setae cbdti dei gd OO 
NUMBER OF TRAINEES 


Mr. Taser. Could you give me any information on how many men 
you presently have in training? I refer to the trainees. Some of 
them, I presume, are receiving their boot training and some of them 
other kinds of training. I would like to have the picture so far as I 
could get it. Do you have it where you could give it to me? 

General Opom. I have the figures here, but they are broken down 
into several categories. I believe it would be better for me to turn 
those figures in to you, sir. 

Mr. ‘Taner. Suppose you come up here tomorrow morning pre- 
pared to tell us. 

General Opom. Yes, sir. 

Mr.’ Taser. I would like to have the number in each camp or unit in 
the United States, as of January 1, 1952, not including the trainees 
of the different types, if it is possible. Likewise, if that is restricted 
information I would like to have that for the « . 

(The information was furnished to the committee. 
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DEPLOYMENT OF MILITARY PERSONNEL WORLD-WIDE 


Mr. Taper. I would like to have the number of men which the Air 
Force has in Korea, stating separately the officers and the men. 
Would you be able to give me that offhand ¢ 

General Opom. I can give you the strength in the Far Eastern Air 
Force, which is Korea, Japan, Okinawa, Guam, and the Philippines, 
as of the 31st of December. The information is classified. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Taser. This covers Korea, Japan, Okinawa, the Philippines, 
and anything else there is in the far Pacific ; is that right ? 

General Opom. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taper. That would not include. of course, Hawaii. Would 
include Guam ? 

General Opom. Yes, sir. Normally, unless there is a unit on tem 
porary duty there, it would. I would have to check and determin 
whether those temporary-duty units are in this figure, or in addition 
to it. 

Mr. Taner. The way you are carrying them, would those in the 
United States include Alaska ? 

General Opom. Mr. Taber, I would like to say that this strength 
tor the Far Eastern Air Force is carried as classified data. 

Mr. Taser. You may submit the item in the table which you submit 
to us for the inform: ition ae the committee. 

General Opom. Yes, Sl 

Mr. TABer. Send us TWO cues copies, so that we can have them. 

Alaska, of course, is not included in the Far Eastern list ? 

General Ovom. No, sir. 


Mr. Taper. Is that included in the figures which I have asked for 


for the United States, or would it be separate ? 

General Opom. It would be separate, sir. 

Mr. Taner. Could you give us that at this time / 

General Opom. Yes, sir. It, likewise, is classified. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Taper. I would like to have some information on the Carib 
bean, including the Panama Canal, Puerto Rico, Cuba, or anything 


else down there; but, of course, not including those things along the 


Keys or in Florida. I just refer to the Caribbean area, 
(Discussion off the record.) 
Mr. Taser. Europe? 
(Discussion off the record. ) 


1 


Mr. Taser. Have I gone all around the lot, or are there any other 


) 
such places you would have separate’ I suppose you would have 


Hawaii separate ? 
General Opom. Yes, sil 
( Discussion off the record.) 


General Vanpenperc. I would suggest, Mr. Taber. that we give 


you a breakdown of the United States Air Forces world-wide. 
Mr. Taper. That will be satisfactory. 


General VANpDENBERG. Yes, sir. Mav we have that for the benefi 
of the committee and om ee re ord! 
Mr. Taner. It is all r with me. 


General VANDENBERG Wes. 
(Information reque ted \M vill | be s ibmitted to th e committee. ) 
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Mr. Taper. I would like to have the number in the Pentagon in the 
record. I do not see any reason why it should not be. 
Secretary Finuterrer. No. 


MILITARY PERSONNEL IN THE PENTAGON 


Mr. Tas r. Are these officers who are assigned to such places as the 
Pentagon kept busy ¢ 

Secretary Fincerrer. Well, sir, | cannot say from observation of all 
of them, but I can say from he very large segment of people I have 
seen in the Pentagon thi it I have never seen anybody work harder. 

I started off my professional career in : . large law firm, and have 
practiced law most of the time ever since, ‘aid I have never seen people 
work as hard as this group with whom I have to deal in the Pentagon. 

In fact, I think in many cases, Mr. Taber, it is a fault. I do not 
think that the top management of the Air Force likes this, but some 
of the strains to which various segments which I haye seen at work 
have been subjected, have been such that I do not see how they could 
do proper work. ; 

I have seen groups of men work night after night, and sometimes 
all night, and over Saturdays and Sundays, at a rate which cannot 
produce the best of work, and which is certainly not what we want 
tosee. I think it is a defect. 

Mr. Taner. Sometimes when they are under pressure and working 

little harder than they are accustomed to they do better than they 
may some other times. 

Secretary Frnierrer. If I may say so, sir, I think there is a limit to 
that. I think that this group is tired, I think they have been at it 
too long. You can do it for a year; you can do it maybe a little bit 
longer: but think there comes a limit to endurance in the kind of work 
that has been going on, from what I have seen at fhe Pentagon. 


RED TAPE IN THE AIR FORCE 


Mr. Taser. I would like for you to be frank with me. To what 
extent are the Air Force operations hampered by red tape and things 
which might be kind of cleared up if they were gone at right ¢ 

Secretary Frnterrer. | think there is some hampering which I have 
noticed, I think, in the procurement field. 

The responsibility of dealing with these vast sums of money is 
something which weighs on the top management of the Air Force. 
I think that we do attempt to achieve by regulation a measure of 
control which to some extent hampers operations. 

The complication of the thing comes, Mr. Taber, I think, from the 
fact that the Air Force is the biggest business o the world today 
and has money available to it many times the aggregate of the biggest 
of the great American ¢ orporations. 

For example, I asked for some information on that subject, and 1] 
have the following memorandum : 

A rough idea of the magnitude of the Air Force responsibility is apparent 
when we consider that the value of our plant facilities, such as bases and depots 
and equipment on hand and on order, exceeds the 1950 total compiled assets 
of General Motors, Standard Oil of New Jersey, United States Steel, and 
American Telephone & Telegraph combined. 
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I merely mention that to try to get some order of magnitude of the 
responsibility. 

The men who are asked to administer that are professional air- 
men. They did not go into their jobs the way the people went into 
the Jersey company or Tel & Tel, with the idea of becoming industrial 
managers. 

I have one figure which struck me as giving a rather dramatie 
statement of the responsibility of a general officer of the Air Force. 
These figures which I have been mentioning here of billions are hard 
to get hold of, but suppose that you took a wing. 

A bombardment division of 2 B-47 wings, where each wing is, rela- 
tively speaking, a small part of the Air Force would correspond 
to an industry of 4.000 employees and a net worth on the order of 
$120 million. The division is commanded by a brigadier general, and 
he has under his control then, when you include real estate, a net 
investment of some $300 million. 

This general is costing the taxpayers approximately $13,000 a 
year, and he is responsible for this investment. One thing which 
struck me was that if one aircraft were lost due to a mistake, let us 
say, of that general, the cost of that mistake would equal the pay of 
the general for 200 years. 

With that state of responsibility by men who, as I say, chose the 
profession not because they wanted to be industrial managers neces- 
sarily, there is going to be excessive regulation in the form of what 
we commonly call red tape. 

From my personal experience, even the great corporations are by 
no means free from that, and. certainly the military establishments 
have to have it too. I just do not think it is possible to do anything 
more than improve gradually this condition. 

To go back to the procurement question, 1 was informed by the 
former Under Secretary of the Air Force, Mr. McCone, and by the 
present Under Secretary. Mr. Gilpatric, who were in charge of pro 
curement, that they do feel that the procurement procedures are a 
little too elaborate to their taste, but this is all an attempt to prevent 
by regulation the things going wrong. 

Mr. Taser. There are some things that have come to my attention 
pretty regularly from people at home where some unit of the armed 
services has set out to buy a small quantity of some article which is 
rather common and which may run in price $8, $10, or $12. They will 
ask for bids, and because of the papers to fill out, and so forth, no one 
will take an interest in it. I have had quite a bit of correspondence 
from people over the past year that relates to that sort of thing. I can 
see where a great deal of care needs to be exercised on the jobs that are 
big enough to bid on, but I just cannot see going out into the market 
to bid on a dozen lead pencils, or something of that type. 

What have you to say about that / 

Secretary Frxterrer. I have no doubt, Mr. Taber, there are cases 
of over-elaborate specifications and over-elaborate procedures in pro 
curement. I have no doubt that that is true. We have tried to elimi- 
nate them. I would say this: The sums of money involved are not 
small. 


94918—52——_5. 
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Mr. Taper. Some of them are not. On the other hand, some of them 
are, and there might be some distinction between the real small ones 
and the large ones. 

Secretary Finverrer. I think that is true. I think there is no doubt 
that the meticulous care that goes into making a contract for $100 
million sometimes goes into a contract where the amount is consider- 
ably smaller. 

Mr. Taper. Less than $100. 

Secretary Finterrer. That may be. 

I would like to make this statement based on my personal experience 
in private business as contrasted with Government business, and that 
is that the amount of meticulous care that goes into the relatively 
small contract in business is very much greater than it is in Govern- 
ment contracts. After all, it was my business for quite some time, 
and it has been Mr. Gilpatric’s until recently, to represent corporate 
clients in making purchases. The amount of meticulous care, hours 
of work, and reams of paper that go into say a $5 million equipment 
trust is very much greater than the amount of paper and care that 
goes into contracts for very much bigger sums in the case of a Mili- 
tary Establishment. 

Indeed, I think in general government deals with these bigger sums 
in a much more 1 ‘apid. way than private business does with lesser sums. 
I am not trying to whitewash a lot of over-elaborate procedures, and I 
am sure they exist. I am simply pointing out the fact that compared 
to private business I doubt if the meticulousness of a lot of the con- 
tracting procedure is as great In government as it is in private business. 


MANAGERIAL ABILITY OF MILITARY PERSONNEL 


Mr. Taser. You have had experience in business, and so has Mr. 
Gilpatric. Do you find the Air Service hampered to a considerable 
degree by a lack of experience and training that an ordinary business 
might have available? 

Secretary Frnterrer. My personal impression is one of surprise ; 
that these men who have chosen a profession of arms, who practically 
without exception are men who have to have the physical and moral 
qualities to fly these complicated machines, are able to turn around 
and do something that is just exactly the opposite and be businessmen. 
I am surprised at the examples that I have seen of straight business 
qualifications in these men who were not bred to it or trained to it 
professionally. I do not mean to say from a business point of view 
the management of a Military Establishment is as good as that of one 
of our great corporations. I do know this; they do the business job 
better than the big corporations would fly the airplanes. 

These men do not go into their profession by reason of any liking 
for business, or qualifications for business. The fact is they spent a 
great deal of their lives in doing just the opposite. 

I think that it might be useful if Mr. Gilpatric would comment. I 
am not saying that business management is perfect. I am simply say 
ing that I think it is extraordinary that the business job is done by 
men who are not by profession businessmen. 

Mr. Giepatric. I might add this one thought to what Mr. Finlette: 
has said. In the area of business management, procurement, and 
production and administration of the Air Force, where the officers 
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have had experience—take air frames, power plants, armament, and 
so forth—over a period of years they have developed competence 
which according to my judgment compares favorably with what their 
opposite numbers in business, professions outside of government, 
would possess. 

There are certain types of business which we have recently gotten 
into. 

Take this whole business of electronics. Even the word was not 
used 10 years ago. I do not think the Air Force has reached the 
stage where it does not have a lot to learn in the procurement as well 
as the deve lopment and the design of the new fields, but there is grow- 
ing up within the Air Force, I find, real managerial talent which was 
acquired, for the most part, after the men came into the service. 

There has been great emphasis laid under General Rawlings, and 
continued by General Stone, on good management practices. We 
have had goodness knows how m: iny surveys made by outside con 
cerns in the past 5 or 6 years, in adk lition to congressional investiga- 
tions, and while there have been many mistakes found the surprising 
thing to me is there is so much good work, excellent judgment, sound 
decisions shown, particularly in the kind of business that the Air 
Force knows best. 

In construction, public-works installations, I do not have the same 
feeling of confidence yet because we have not had the experience in 
that. 

Mr. Taser. You in the Air Force do not have very much to do with 
that, do you? 

Mr. Giupatric. We are charged with the responsibility by you gen- 
tlemen of spending through our agents, the Army engineers. 

Mr. Taser. The engineers are set up to do the job and they go ahead 
with it. They do not pay too much attention to you. 

Mr. Gutparric. I think they try to work with us. We try to set 
the requirements. We have a large responsibility even though they 
execute the job for us. 

Secretary Finterrer. We should know enough to be able to work 
with the engineers more effectively than we can at the moment. I 
subscribe to what Mr. Gilpatric has said, we have not yet had the 
same opportunity to develop this managerial talent in the field of publie 
works which we need, granted the engineers do the work, that we have 
in the other fields of procurement; namely, aircraft, engines, and 
electronics. 

Mr. Taper. On this set-up of the deployment of airmen to Europe, 
Hawaii, and the Caribbean, are those secret ? 

Secretary Finuerrer. No, sir. We will be able to give you some- 
thing for the record on that. We may have to lump certain groupings 
which we will break down for your private use. 


STATUS OF VARIOUS TYPES OF PLANES 


Mr. Taner. Now, I want to go to another picture. I would like to 
have a little statement from someone—and you can say from whom 
as I throw the questions out—about the status and condition and 
desirability of these different planes. I would rather assume that 
would be off the record. I do not know. 
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Secretary Finuerrer. I believe that we can put some on the record. 

Mr. Taser. The top of your bombing list is the B—36. 

Secretary Finterrer. That is correct. 

Mr. Taser. Tell us, if you will, how good that plane is and how 
desirable, what it can do, and how many you have, how many you 
have in production. 

Secretary Finverrer. On the record, the B—36 is the backbone of 
our heavy bombers and heavy reconnaissance fleet. It is a very good 
plane. It is built by the Convair Co. It originally started off with 
six reciprocating pusher engines, It now has those six engines, plus 
four other jet engines in it. The latest model has them. The effect 
of the addition of the jet engines has greatly increased the perform- 
ance of the plane. Like all planes, it has a growing capacity and no 
doubt will continue to grow in operating efficiency. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Secretary Finterrer. The B-29, Mr. Taber, was the biggest bomber 
of World War II. It flew only in the Pacific, not in the Atlantic. 

Mr. Taper. It was not ready for the European war? 

Secretary Finierrer. That is right. It came in the Pacific war. 
It was made by the Boeing Co. Then the B—-50 was developed, and was 
an improved version and in many respects a new plane. However, 
the two are not entirely separate planes. One is a development of 
the other. The B-50 has greater performance in terms of speed and 
range. It has different engines. Both of these planes, the B-29 and 
the B—-50, are piston engine planes and we believe it is desirable to 
phase them out with the new B47. 

Mr. Taner. And the B-36 is partly piston ? 

Secretary FrnLerrer. Six engines are piston and four are jets in the 
latest model. 

(Discussion off.the record. ) 

Mr. Manon. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 


Fripay, Fepruary 1, 1952. 


Mr. Sikes. Mr. Scrivner. 
MILITARY AIRCRAFT CRASHES 


Mr. Scrivner. To some of these questions I will ask I may have an 
answer, but my questions are sometimes not for the purpose of en- 
lightening me, but to answer on the record questions that have been 
asked of me. 

One of the greatest things troubling the American public today is 
why there have been so many crashes of American military aircraft 
recently. 

General VANDENBERG. In the first place, sir, the accident rate of the 
Air Force is running below what it has been for some years. I think 
probably the answer to that is the fact that there are more military 
aircraft flying and therefore the percentage is lower than it was some 
years ago even though there may be more that crack up. I can get 
you, if I may put it in the record, the safety record or the accident 
record. 
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FLYING SAFETY PROGRAM 


Mr. Scrivner. I suppose in percentages that is good. That is not 
the thing that the average American citizen reads about in the paper. 
That question has been asked me several times. Are you satisfied 
with the type of maintenance aircraft is getting now / 

General VANpENBERG. I think the answer to that certainly is that we 
are never satisfied, sir. Recently I appointed a man who has 
been known outside the service and who served with us in World 
War II to supervise our flying safety program. He has a corps of 
experts, and he drafted some from industry. They go into aircraft 
accidents—the causes, the weather, and so forth, and the examination 
of the airplane is made on a basis that has never before been at- 
tempted. That is producing excellent results. However, sir, until 
we find some way to overcome gravity I feel that we are going to have 
accidents. Our purpose is to “keep ‘them at the very lowest ebb we 
can. Iam never satisfied either with the accident rate or the mainte- 
nance or pilot proficiency, but I will say that I think it is progressively 
getting better. 
~ Mr. Scrtvner. Some of your fliers seem to think that some of your 
crew chiefs and assistant crew chiefs are getting their positions before 
they are ready for it and do not have enough background of experience. 

Generel VANDENBERG. One of the reasons we are attempting to 
provide better housing and better recreational facilities is to encourage 
people who have just reached the period of their greatest usefulness 
to choose the Air Force as a career rather than go out. It is true if 
there is a large turn-over in the Air Force the same type of experience 
cannot be had within the Air Force as if we were able to keep our men 
for longer periods of time. 

On the whole I believe that our reenlistment status is satisfactory. 
It is not what I would desire. We are also lending every effort to 
boost that up. It is a combination of many factors. 


SKILLED MANPOWER 


Mr. Scrivner. Of course, if you are running short of skilled men to 
take these jobs when you are building up your 95-wing force, what 
are you going to do for skilled men when you go to 126 wings? 

General VaNDENBERG. That is not the problem. 

Mr. Scrivner. It will bea problem, will it not / 

General VANDENBERG. No, sir. The problem is purely on the basis 
of the number of people that you put into your-technical schools, the 
number that you graduate, and the number that, after they come out 
of school, get on the job training with other experienced personnel. 

Now, if those people stay in the Air Force because of the facilities 
that we can provide them, and make a career of it, our maintenance 
gets progressively better. On the whole, I would say that our main- 
tenance compares very favorably with that of any other military 
service, and quite favor: ibly with the commercial services where the y 
keep men practically from birth to death. 

Mr. Scrivner. Then, of course, the other question that arises in the 
minds of the American — today is the situation, or whatever you 
want tocallit,in Kore: 
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Mr. Fioop. Will the gentleman yield on the question of accidents 
. fora minute? 
Mr. Scrivner. I would rather not right now. I was not satisfied 
with the answer, either. 
General VANDENBERG. May I enlarge on my answer? 


MILITARY AIRCRAFT CRASHES 


Mr. Scrivner. Yes. That did not answer the question that I asked, 
and it is the question being raised right by the men in our Air Force 
who are flying our own air planes. 

General VANDENBERG. | would like to state for the record, sir, that 
i think I am as close to the people in the Air Force and their opinion 
as anybody could be, and in my travels both to Europe, Korea, and 
within the United States, there is a feeling in the Air Force that we 
are progressively getting better. 

I would like to point out, then, further for the record that when 
you compare accident rates of military aircraft, which are built with 
what we call very high wing loading; which travel at very much 
increased speeds, both for landing and take-off; where their stalling 
point is at a speed much higher than commercial aircraft; when we 
have to have a force that can go through any type of weather regard- 
less of whether it is icing, turbulence, rain or snow; that we are 
pioneering with electronic instruments to do these jobs, ‘then any pos- 
sible comparison between the military aircraft and commercial opera- 
tions is, I think, unfounded. 

On the other hand, I would like to point out that the record of 
our MATS, the Military Air Transport Service, is an excellent one 
and will compare favorably with any commercial airline operation 
in the world. 


KOREAN SITUATION 


Mr. Scrivner. Let us go back to the question that I started to ask, 
and that is the situation in Korea. Are you satisfied with the progress 
being made? 

General VaNnpENBERG. In respect to accidents, sir? 

Mr. Scrivner. I have finished with accidents for the time being. 
I refer to the program of the Korean war. 

General VaNpENBeERG. I am satisfied the operation which the Air 
Force is presently conducting is successful and is producing results 
that the Army is very enthusiastic about, as well as the headquarters 
in Japan. Iam satisfied that the record of our fighter pilots in their 
air-to-air combat with airplanes of similar types has been in the ratio 
of about 8 to 1 in our favor; therefore, the training, the maintenance 
and equipment would appear to me to be quite satisfactory. 

Mr. Scrivner. Are you satisfied with the situation that has made it 
possible for the Communists to build up quite a substantial air 
superiority ? 

General VANpENBERG. No, sir. I view that with a great deal of 
alarm. 

Mr. Scrivner. Are there any steps we can take to help? 

Secretary Finterter. Before the general answers that question may 
I just note that Mr. Scrivner implied i in his question that the Chinese 
Communists did have air superiority. 
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Mr. Scrivner. Do they not? 

Secretary Finuerrer. Is it not a fact. 

Mr. Scrivner. I would like to have an explanation of that because it 
certainly does not tie into the statements that have been made. 

General Vanpenperc. Air superiority in the area over our lines, 
and at least halfway up the Yalu is completely in our hands at the 
present time. At present the area about midway between the front 
lines and the Yalu, if you take that point, and go from there up to 
the Yalu, there is a period there where we gain air superiority when 
we put an effort into it. There are periods when local air superiority 
in an area for short times sometimes goes to the Communists. There 
is no doubt that up to the present time in the area of North Korea, 
between the Yalu and the front lines, we can get and maintain air 
superiority when we must have it. 

Air superiority is a fleeting thing, Mr. Scrivener, until either the 
factories that produce the aircraft or the oil and/or the airfields and 
the airplanes are eliminated. Anyone with a small force can get 
local air superiority at times. T his does not mean that the air situa- 
tion in Korea is not viewed with a great deal of anxiety on the part 
of the United States Air Force. 

Mr. Scrivner. Are we outnumbered there in planes? 

General VanpvENnzerG. The number of airplanes they have operated 
from the Yalu south is not so great a total number of aircraft as we 
have, operated in that area. If you are counting only air superiority 
in defensive fighters, we are outnumbered. 

Mr. Scrivner. Then what happens when you take in the number of 
planes north of the Yalu. 

General VANDENBERG. We have not flown north of the Yalu. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


PLANE LOSSES IN KOREA 


Mr. Scrivner. For this question I should have saved all the clip- 
pings that I have read in the newspapers because all that I get is 
what I read in the papers. 

My recollection is that I have read at least seven different figures 
purporting to give the actual loss of planes in Korea, whether from 
aerial combat, antiaircraft fire, accidents, and what not. What do 
you have—five categories of losses ? 

General Vanvennerc. Well, sir, you break them down. I can 
break them down for you in close support—and this is through Decem- 
ber 1951. Of course, at whatever date you select the answer will be 
somewhat different. 

Mr. Scrivner. That may account for some of the difference. 

General VaNpENBERG. I can give them to you for close support, for 
interdiction, for counter-air offensive, for counter-air defensive and 
for strategic. 

Mr. Scrivner. Which would be the easiest way for me to under- 
stand it? 

General VANDENBERG. Well, sir, I think the easiest way would be 
the total losses due to enemy action, which through December 31, 
1952, is 410. 

Mr. Scrivner. That would include both from fighters and ground 
fire? 
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General Vanpenperc. Everything due to enemy action. 

Then 1 would suggest that we look at the losses in air-to-air combat. 
Now, this figure is included in the 410. We have lost a total of 52 
and we have shot down, including probables, 307. 

Mr. Scrivner. That would make a ratio of about 6 to 1? 

General VanpenperG. Yes, That includes both the F-80’s and the 
&4’s, and other Air Force planes that are operated under the Far East 
Air Force. 

Mr. Scrivner. What have been the losses due to other than enemy 
action ? ; 

(Statement off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. Break down the operational and other causes so 
we can tell what you mean by that. 

General Vanpenperc. Weather accidents, accidents due to having 

hydraulic line shot out, accidents to having a tire punctured, an 
accident of running into a mountain or running out of gas, and things 
like that. 


FUEL SUPPLY FOR COMMUNIST FORCES 


Mr. Scrivner. This may be out of your field, General. As we have 
discussed a lot of these matters, questions arise when we are told 
about what the Communists are doing, and one of the questions that 
has been asked me quite often is, that with all the reported jets that 
the Russians are presumed to have, how are they meeting or beating 
the problem of fuel supply when we have been told that the matter 
of fuel supply is difficult even for us to meet ¢ 

General Vanpenperc. I think the answer to that is due to the re- 
fineries and the oil that is in Russia and that is brought in to both 
the Chinese mere in the vicinity of North China and through Man- 
churia, both by the Russians and by the Chinese. It is a much shorter 
distance from Russia through Manchuria to get to the Communist 
Air Force than it is for us to get our oil supplies from the places we 
have to to Japan and Korea 


AMOUNT OF BOMBS DROPPED AND NUMBER OF ROCKETS FIRED 


Mr. Scrivner. Some place there has been—and I do not know how 
authentic it is—a report made of the number of rockets of the type 
fired by the Air Force, the number of tons of bombs dropped. Is 
there any report that brings us up fairly current on any of these 
ficures that could be supplied to the committee ? 

General Vanpenpera. I think by sending out to the Far East Air 
Force we could get a fairly accurate account of the amount of bombs 
dropped and the number of rockets fired thus far in the Korean war, 
as far as the Far East Air Force is concerned. 

Mr. Scrivner. That would give us a pretty good idea of the sup- 
ply problem and the demands that have already been made and 
what we may be faced with. 

Now I am going to ask this question off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 





po. 
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PLANE LOSSES IN KOREA 


General VanpENBeERG. I have a note that has been handed me that 
the loss figures are different than the ones that I gave you in the 
table. 

Mr. Taber asked me for a different category and breakdown, and 
that is the reason why. 

Mr. Scrivner. The number of losses ought to be the same regard- 
less of the categories. 

General VaNnpENBERG. There are various categories. Losses due to 
ground fire, 352. I gave you total losses through enemy action. 

Mr. Taner. You gave me a number that totals up to 56 of our 
losses. Today you give 52 as the over-all figure, and you gave me 210 
for the Russian losses against 307, and you also said there were 27 
of our planes lost to ground fire. 

General VANDENBERG. 237 were due to losses in the interdiction 
program from ground fire; 352 were the total losses from all com- 
bat areas. We have to be very careful with these figures if we are 
going to use them and compare them. I have all those figures in 
front of me, but they are for various categories through December. 
I have them broken down into the various categories. 

Mr. Tazer. I do not see how the figure you have given me would be 
higher for our losses today. 

General Vanpenserc. | think that you must have misunderstood. 
I have only one and it is 52 losses, air-to-air, 

Mr. Taper. I added up the different figures and they came to 56. 

General VanpensBerc. I know; those included four RAAF—Royal 
Australian Air Force planes. These are just United States Air Force 
that I have been giving, Mr. Taber. 

General Opum. There is another source of errors there, if I may 
comment, and that is on the south Korean losses. 

Mr. Taser. I have not any record of that at all. 


REASONS FOR INCREASING STRENGTH OF AIR FORCE 


Mr. Scrivner. Getting back to some of the things that have con- 
fused us somewhat, those of us who have been following this can re 
member that it has not been too long ago when the Air Force strength 
was to be 48—I think we called them groups and now we are going 
to wings. Then the Congress decided that it should be 70. And 
my recollection is that money was provided to take the force up to 70. 
Then the President by Executive order froze the additional money, 
something in the neighborhood of $800 million, and we did not hear 
any remonstrance on the part of the Air Force or anyone in it when 
that action was taken. Then there was $179 million in research funds 
that were frozen, which General LeMay said set back the research 
program 18 months, which time could never be recovered. And we 
never heard remonstrance about that. 

Then suddenly we were requested to go up to 95 as sufficient for 
our security, and now it seems desirable to have 126 in some requests 
and 143 in others. 

Now, I have tried to follow these hearings in rather great detail, 
but I am still left somewhat confused on some of the attitudes and 
requests. 
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General Vanpenrerc. I believe I can explain, Mr. Scrivner, the 
difference between the original Air Force request of 70 and 126 com- 
bat wings. 

Mr. Scrtvnek. Go ahead. 

General VanpenserG. The 70-group Air Force, so-called, was sug- 
gested at a timé when Mr. Finletter’s committee, which was a com- 
mittee that reported to the President, recommended a strength for the 
United States at a time when Russia did not have, to the best of our 
knowledge, an atomic bomb, and when we thought her capabilities 
of producing an atomic bomb immediately were rather negligible. 
And we had no idea as to how great her stockpile would be or how 
fast it would grow. Then the explosion of an atomic bomb expanded 
the mission of the Air Force. Formerly our task, should we be forced 
to go to war with Russia, was principally to destroy the industrial 
potential of the country, since their atomic threat presented practi- 
cally no obstacle to us in defending continental United States. Since 
that time our job has been at least doubled and perhaps tripled in 
that in order to give us the best possible chance against being laid 
waste by an atomic air offensive we must provide a force that can 
first knock their force out and also knock out the industrial potential 
in order to eliminate their capacity to recover. That also indirectly, 
and in some cases directly, affects the ground forces, the sea forces, 
and the air forces that we would be opposing. Therefore, the job 
has been at least doubled or tripled since the exposition of the atomic 
bomb and the production of their long-range aircraft. 

Secretary Finterrer. Mr. Chairman, I should like to make a com- 
ment, also, if I may. General Vandenberg has eer ‘tely answered 
the question Mr. Scrivner asked, it seems to me, but I would like just 
to add a personal note there. General Vandenberg has referred to the 
recommendations of the commission of which I was chairman, made 
in December of 1947, at which time we recommended the immediate 
building toward the 70-group Air Force. 

I want to point out that at that time we were careful to say that we 
thought that reviews of any recommendation of any policy should 
be made every 2 years. It was impossible to forecast the future and 
we thought that periodic reviews every 2 years were appropriate. 

As Gene ral Vandenberg has said, in 1947, there were certain condi- 
tions which changed r adic ally. The first was that in 1947 we were 
guessing as to when the Russians would have atomic weapons. Our 
commission hazarded a guess that it would not be safe to assume that 
the Russians would not have atomic weapons in quantity by the end 
of the calendar year 1952 and that we should base our plans accord- 
ingly. That was admittedly an estimate. Since then the fact that 
Russia has atomic weapons and will have them in quantity, has been 
confirmed. So that now we are dealing with a fact as opposed to an 
estimate. 

Secondly, the North Atlantic Treaty had not been entered into in 
1947. That also involved much heavier commitments on the part of 
the United States Air Force and therefore a much bigger force. All 
of this historically is, perhaps, unimportant 

Mr. Scrivner. Most of us thought that the NATO Treaty was going 
to lighten our load somewhat. 
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Secretary Finterrer. That may be, sir, but in point of fact it has 
greatly increased it. Therefore any consideration at this time must 
give effect to that increase in requirements on the part of the United 
States Air Force. 

But all this, as I say, would be uninteresting if it did not have some 
bearing upon our present estimates of the requirements for 126 wings. 
No one can say with assurance that this estimate of 126 combat wings 
is anything more than our best estimate of what is required as of the 
time the estimate is made and such I am sure must have been the 
position of the Joint Chiefs of Staff when they approved that figure. 
Nor. indeed, when we were asked here whether or not this Air Force 
is coming into being fast enough, can one do anything more than give 
one’s belief as to that under all the circumstances. 

Here again I would call your es to the element of review. 
This is one of those things that has to be looked at periodically. 
Fortunately we have a method for looking at it periodically, namely, 
once a year in connection with the budget. 

So that, Mr. Serivner, while there m: Ly not be a thread of consistency 
running through this, it seems to me it would have been most extraor- 
dinary if one had been able to forsee in 1947 or preceding years 
precisely what conditions of the future would be. 


REPORTS OF BASE COMMANDERS 


Mr. Scrivner. Going back to some other things a little more closely 
related to the statement that was made, it was being discussed that 
we were trying to cut out red tape, and what not, and that the Air 
Force personnel is kept busy, but some of the men who have been 
called back into active service as members of the Air Force Reserve 
and who are now back again in civilian life do not agree with that. 
They tell me they are not kept busy and that there is a great deal 
of red tape required, which takes a lot of time and does not advance 
the cause very much. 

For instance, I do not recall exactly the type of report referred 
to, but apparently each base commander must make certain monthly 
reports that are tied in with some graphs and I have been told that 
if that report the commander makes and his graph does not tie in 
with the master graph at Air Force Headquarters, it has to go back 
regardless of whether his graph was telling the exact situation at his 
place or not. 

Secretary Frxterrer. What kind of a report was this? 

Mr. Scrivner. It was some report that they have to make. There 
are so many of them that I do not know—— 

Secretary Finuerrer. You are referring to some monthly report 
that has to fit in with an over-all monthly report and if it does not 
fit in, it has to be reviewed ! Wem will be very glad to look into the 
question of some monthly report— 

Mr. Scrivner. If I had had more time, I would have gotten more of 
the details, but this is one of those things—— 

Secretary FINLETTER. You want us to look into this? 

Mr. Scrivner. I would. 

Secretary Frnterrer. We will try to identify it. 
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Mr. Scrivner. From what this officer told me it is silly, if you 
expect them to make a true report of operations at their base and they 
make that report as it actually exists, then if it does not come up to 
somebody else’s idea of what some graph reflects, they have to go back 
and make a completely new report and make it conform to a master 
graph—then you are doing two things. First, you are not permitting 
that man to make a true report of his operations and secondly, you 
are wasting a lot of time. 

Secretary Finuerrer. Let me see if I understand this fully, Mr. 
Scrivner. ‘There is a charge that these commands are required to 
make some report which must fit into a master graph at headquarters, 
is that correct ¢ 

Mr. Scrivner. Apparently so. 

Secretary Finuterrer. You do not know the subject matter of this 
report ¢ 

Mr. Scrivner. No, because I did not have time to go into the details ? 

Secretary Finterrer. You do not know whether it deals with per- 
sonnel or matériel? You see, my problem is to be able to identify this 
report. 

Mr. Scrivner. I really do not know. If I had had a little more 
time to spend with this person, I could have learned, I could have 
gotten the complete story. There are so many of these things that 
are told us 

Secretary Frnuerrer. My problem is one of identification, Mr. Scriv- 
ner. And if I ask the Air Staff to look into a report that has to tie 
in with a master graph, and that is all the information I have, that 
might take some time. 

Mr. Scrivner. I imagine somebody there will probably know what 
T am talking about. 

Secretary Finterrer. Would it be possible for you to ask this man 
for more specific details? 

Mr. Scrivner. I can try. You understand my position; when we 
are away from here so many people tell us so many things, that 
unless we sit right down and put them down and make full and 
complete notes 

Secretary Frnuetrer. Yes, but I am just trying to answer this 
accusation and I have trouble identifying it. 

Mr. Scrivner. Perhaps some of the Air Force Staff will be able to 
identify it. 

Secretary Frnuerrer. I am going to ask General Stone if he can 
possibly identify what this kind of a report is which relates to an 
over-all graph and which has to be sent back to the commands, as I 
understand it, in the event it does not fit into the over-all graph: 
whether that is a sufficient identification of it I do not know. There 
are probably thousands of reports, and I do not know whether Gen- 
eral Stone can isolate this one and bring it back. Perhaps we can 
make a report on it. 








FLYING PAY 


Mr. Scrivner. We can take up the next question perhaps with less 
difficulty. That is, just how well is the Air Force keeping faith with 
Congress in its attempt to eliminate some of the flying pay that has 
been drawn, in view of the language written into last year’s appropri- 
ation measure / ° 
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Secretary Frvterrer. The matter of flying pay was the subject of 
some examination the day before yesterday, and as I remember it, 
General Vandenberg, we said we were going to file a report with the 
committee. : 

General VANDERBERG. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. All right; in addition to that, I would like to have 
at about the same time a report showing the number of Air Force 
officers attending schools, that is, the number of officers and the types 
of school broken into categories of flying and nonflying officers. 

Secretary Finterrer. We will be very glad to furnish that. 

Mr. Scrivner. Then, as a result of that, show in that report how 
many of these flying officers who are attending schools are at the same 
time drawing flying pay. 

Secretary Finterrer. We will furnish that, Mr. Scrivner. 

(The information following was submitted for the record :) 

There were 8,725 officers attending schools January 15, 1952, on a full-time 
basis. Air Force officer schools are generally classified into those that provide 
for technical or specialized training, those that provide for professional or staff 
training, and those that provide for flying training. All officers pursuing courses 
related to flying training are necessarily on flying status. Of the 5.098 oflicers 
undergoing flying training, 3,010 are rated. The other 2,088 officers, principally 
AFROTC graduates, are participating in training leading to a pilot or observer 
rating. Of the remaining 3,627 officers who are attending either professional 
or technical training courses, 1,122 ure on flying status 

In summary of the 8,725 officers pursuing training courses, 6,220 were on flying 
status and receiving flying pay for duties which involve flying and proficiency 
training. 


AUTHORITY OF CONTRACTING OFFICERS 


Mr. Sertvner. Who, in the Air Force, has charge of most of your 
contracts ¢ 

Secretary Finterrer. Of contracts? 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes; I mean, the final letting of them and their 
terms. 

Secretary Finterrer. It depends on the subject matter. In the 
case of procurement of aircraft and related items, those contracts 
are let in the main at Wright Field. In the case of the public works 
program, that is totally different. 

Mr. Scrivner. Where would they be let? 

Secretary Fin.terrer. Those would be let mainly by the Corps of 
Engineers acting on behalf of and in collaboration with the Air Force. 

Mr. Scrivner. Perhaps someone here can get this information. 1 
was interested in reading just a week or 10 days ago about one of the 
decisions handed down by the Supreme Court in which they were 
discussing what they called paragraph 15, which seems to be a com- 
mon paragraph to most contracts. That particular paragraph gave 
the man in charge almost complete dictatorial powers, without any 
right of review by a court. I would like to learn whether or not that 
so-called paragraph 15 is included in Air Force contracts as well as 
others. 

Secretary Finterrer. We will look into that and report to you. 

Mr. Scrivner. I can give you the Supreme Court citation of that 
and you may look at it yourself. 

Secretary Finterrer. We will insert an answer to that at this 
point in the record. 

Mr. Scrivner. Very well. 
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(The answer requested follows :) 


Paragraph 7-103.12 of the Armed Services Procurement Regulation sets forth 
the following clause required for insertion in all fixed price supply contracts in 
excess of $1,000, and appears in all other types of contracts authorized for use 
in the Air Force: 

“Except as otherwise provided in this contract, any dispute concerning a 
question of fact arising under this contract which is not disposed of by agree- 
ment shall be decided by the contracting officer, who shall reduce his decision 
to writing and mail or otherwise furnish a copy thereof to the contractor. 
Within 30 days from the date of receipt of such copy, the contractor May appeal 
by mailing or otherwise furnishing to the contracting officer a written appeal 
addressed to the Secretary, and the decision of the Secretary or his duly author- 
ized representative for the hearing of such appeals shall be final and conclusive ; 
provided that, if no such appeal is taken, the decision of the contracting officer 
shall be final and conclusive. In connection with any appeal proceeding under 
this clause, the contractor shall be afforded an opportunity to be heard and to 
offer evidence in support of its appeal. Pending final decision of a dispute here- 
under, the contractor shall proceed diligently with the performance of the con- 
tract and in accordance with the contracting officer’s decision.” 

(b) In the light of the recent case of United States v. Wunderlich (342 U. S. 
98 (1951) ), action has been initiated by an interdepartmental group with a view 
toward revising the foregoing language so as to enable contractors to secure 
judicial review of findings made by a contracting officer for reasons other than 
“fraud, alleged and proved.” The interdepartmental group has recommended 
that the following language be inserted after the word “shall” on the eleventh 
line: 

“unless fraudulent, arbitrary, capricious or so grossly erroneous as necessarily 
to imply bad faith,” 

In view of the fact that the standard clause presently appears in a group of 
clauses required by the General Services Administration for use by all executive 
departments, coordination with that agency must be obtained. In addition, it is 
believed that approval of the Department of Justice will also be secured. 


CLOSE SUPPORT OPERATION 


Mr. Scrivner. Somebody this morning was discussing the use of 
F-86’s and asked what was going to be done with the F-84’s, and I 
think the answer wa’s given that the F-84’s would be used more in 
close tactical support of the ground troops; is that the statement that 
was made? 

Secretary Frxtetrer. That was the statement that was made. The 
F-84 is a fighter bomber and is not intended for air-to-air combat with 
an interceptor type of plane, such as the MIG-15. The latter is the 
role of another interceptor, such as the F-86. 


USE OF LIGHTER AND LESS EXPENSIVE PLANES 


Mr. Scrivner. Was any thought given to getting possibly a less 
expensive, less speedy craft for close support of ground troops ¢ 

Secretary Frnterrer. On the question of quality in the close sup- 
port operation, the policy has been to have the plane which is capable 
of doing the job, which means it has got to have high quality and 
therefore is apt to be more expensive; but I would like to ask General 
Vandenberg to speak on that. 

General VANpENBERG. We can get a cheaper airplane and a slower 
one if we are willing to sacrifice the personnel, after the training 
money has gone into the personnel and the supply problem incident 
to the increased losses has been taken into account. We have examined 
it even from the point of view of just neglecting the casualties, 








or the casualty rate. Even so it appears to us that the more expensive 
airplane is cheaper in the long run and it is easier to keep your person- 
nel alive with. But aside from that it is a better buy. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, I know the situation you are faced with 
now, even if some members of the Air Force thought it adequate, 
whether they would express that opinion. 

One of the Members of the House was talking to me some time ago; 
and here again I should have taken more time, perhaps, and gotten 
more facts. There was some discussion and there was a proposal con- 
cerning the obtaining of a very low-cost craft which would do some of 
the jobs that we now expect bazooka operators to do and expect tank 
crews to do; and at least the Army and marines seem to think this 
proposed plane would have some very valuable effect and cut costs 
considerably. 

General Vanpensere. I think we have such an airplane now. 

Mr. Scrivner. This one is a light craft that would carry napalm, 
that would carry rockets, that would carry some bombs, that would 
give you a third dimension in your attack on tanks and some gun 
positions. There would be, of course, some casualties but we lose a lot 
of tank crews and lose a lot of bazooka men, too. 

Secretary Finterrer. I am sure General Vandenberg wants to say 
something on that, but 1 would like to comment by saying that we 
have such an airplane; we have two models of it, the F-47 and the 
I-51, the latter being in combat in Korea. Both are very much 
cheaper and can conduct close support operations. 

(Statement off the record.) 


COMPARISON OF AIR FORCE AND INFANTRY CASUALTIES OF WORLD WAR II 


General Vanpensera. I would like to give some figures that appar- 
ently are not well understood. In World War II ‘Air Force officer 
casualties, those killed and missing in action, were twice as heavy as 
those suffered by any other armed component. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is, in proportion ¢ 

General VANpENBERG. No, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. In actual numbers? 

General VANDENBERG. In actual numbers. Now I will give them. 
15,100 killed in action and missing, in the Air Force. In the Infantry, 
6,853; Cavalry, 464; Field Artillery, 976; Coast Artillery, 138, for a 
total of 8.422. 

I would like to give figures for the enlisted men. 

Mr. Scrivner. Wait a minute. That is interesting and I would like 
to have that again. These figures are from World War IT? 

General Vanpenperc. Yes, sir. Air Force officer casualties, killed 
and missing in action, were twice as heavy as those suffered by any 
other armed component. The figures: 15,100 killed in action. The 
Infantry, 6,853 killed in action. These include killed in action and 
missing. Cavalry, 464; Field Artillery, 967; Coast Artillery, 138. 

May I give you the enlisted figures for the flying squads # 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes. 

General VANDENBERG. For the Air Force 69 out of every 1,000 killed 
in action and missing; Infantry 27.7 per thousand. 

Mr. Furcoro. Those are proportional figures, not actual figures? 
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General VANDENBERG. No, sir; this is the actual number per thou- 
sand of enlisted men on flying status. 

Mr. Furcovo. But their total is less than the other total. 

General VANpeNBERG. There are so many less enlisted men. Mr. 
Serivner was talking about flyimg pay a minute ago and about officers, 
and about the officers who were lost in tanks as compared with the 
problem of using an expensive airplane or a cheaper airplane, and I 
wanted to point out that already the Air Force in using airplanes as 
artillery have casualties at least twice that of the others. ¥ think 
that is very seldom recognized, but I think it ought to be made 
known to the people. 

Mr. Scrivner. [ think it should. Of course, when I think of casual- 
ties, I do not distinguish between officers and enlisted personnel; a 
casualty is a casualty. It means just as much to the parents and the 
home of the enlisted man as it does to the parents and the homes of 
the officers. 

Secretary Frvuerrer. But it does bear on the airplane, because for 
the most part, it is the officers who will be flying these planes. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. That is all. 

Mr. WiccLeswortrnu. Mr. Secretary, the thing that impresses me 
from the standpoint of this committee in dealing with the enormous 
sums requested by the armed services today is “the part played by 
major policy with which this committee is not equipped to deal effee- 
tively. For instance, yesterday, off the record, we went into the esti- 
mated strength of the Russian Air Force and other elements. How 
good are those figures—either on or off the record ? 

Secretary Frxierrer. They would have to be off the record, Mr. 
Wigglesworth. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


SOVIET PLANE OUTPUT 


Mr. Wicetesworrn. I asked that question because I think we have 
had the same over-all figure for Russian planes in units for a couple 
of years now. Apparently, except for modernization, we anticipate 
that same number of planes in combat units in 1954 or 1955. 

Secretary Firnverrer. That in itself is a judgment, Mr. Wiggles- 
worth, which, as General Vandenberg euie yesterday, was that the 
Russians were increasing their units by modernizing them, and there 
is evidence to support that. 

Mr. Wicerrswortu. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


PLANE PRODUCTION OF OUR ALLIES 


Mr. Wiceieswortu. That leads me to this question: In surveying 
the field as a whole in terms of plane production, as you pointed out, 
we have an obligation under NATO. You gave us certain figures 

yesterday in that connection, including a figure for planes to be pro- 
vided by our allies. I think that was 2 years hence. Is that figure, in 
your judgment, the maximum we can reasonably hope to obtain from 
our allies? 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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AIRCRAFT PRODUCTION CAPACITY 


Mr. WiaGLeswortH. Our policy is to build a certain number of 
planes and, in addition, to have in being productive facilities which 
can be a into action, if possible, in the event of all-out war. 
Suppose war came tomorrow. How many additional planes would 
the reserve siedention facilities be able to contribute, and what. could 
they contribute if this appropriation should be allowed, if all-out 
war came in 1954? 

Secretary Finterrer. The mobilization potential which exists and 
will exist if these : appropriations are granted will not be able to make 
substantial contributions immediately upon the happening of war. 
It will take some time before that mobilization potential can get under 
way in order to produce aircraft to take the place of combat losses 
resulting on and after D-day, and to build up the force thereafter. 

However, the mobilization potential is built into this program. The 
committee will remember that on one of the charts which I showed 
to you there was a level of production of planes for MDAP, the Army 
and the United States Air Force, but that this shows only the : accep- 
tances. As a result of using second sources for engines, other com- 
ponents, and for airframes, beyond those which are strictly necessary, 
we have built up the ability here in the old chart, which I showed the 
committee, to go beyond the actual production rate in the event that we 
get the money to do so. 

Off the record. 

( Diseussion off the record. ) 


DECISION ON TYPES OF PLANES TO BE PRODUCED 


Mr. WiaeLteswortn. Another question of major policy, of course, 
is the decision which the military makes as to types of planes. If we 
put all our money into heavy bombers, or if we concentrate on heavy 
bombers, it is going to cost us more than if we put less emphasis on 
them. 

The suggestion has been made that in view of recent developments 
we were concentrating too much on long-range bombers. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


REVIEW OF TABLES OF ORGANIZATION 


Mr. WiceieswortH. Another question of major policy which was 
raised in my mind by the hearings a year ago was the question of the 
tables of organizations. Of course, this committee cannot be ex 
pert in that field, but it seemed that for a number of items, notably 
trucks, the amount ealled for by our tables of organization was ex 
tremely high. It also seemed that our estimates with respect to items 
to be furnished our allies under NATO were based on our tables of 
organization, although they were far above the figures that some of 
the countries overseas have been used to. 

I just want to ask if our tables of organization are constantly under 
consideration and whether you personally are satisfied with those 
tables (@) in Pampers to our own set-up and (4) in respect to the 
help which we are proposing to give our allies under NATO. 


94918—-52 6 
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Secretary Frxverrer. First of all, on the personnel side of the 
Tables of Organization I have already said to the committee in my 
first statement that I think great progress has been made there, the 
over-all figure being the persuasive one, which is that with a 50 per- 
cent increase in units we are accomplishing that with a 13 percent in- 
crease in military personnel and a slightly higher percentage of in- 
crease in civilian personnel, 

So far as the equipment is ener I am not as well informed. 
[ have discussed this with General Vandenberg in the hope that 
similar economies, where efficient, could be made in the equipment 
side. I will ask General Vandenberg to comment on that. 

General VanpENBERG. Mr. Wigglesworth, it would appear to me, 
without knowing exactly what you have reference to, that the trucks 
and other equipment must be in connection with the Army rather than 
the Air Force. 

The truck trains, for example, which deliver supplies over long dis- 
tances, are supplied by the Army Quartermaster truck trains. We 
have within our organization simply the equipment to come from the 
rail head or the air head where the Army dumps it, to get normal sup- 
plies for our equipment back to the unit. It is based simply upon 
tonnages per day per man that World War II experience shows are 
factual. 

General Stonr. May I add a little bit to that which might be help- 
ful, sir? 

There is an Equipment Review Board, Mr. Wigglesworth, in our 
headquarters and also in the headquarters of each major command, 
constantly looking over the equipment that goes into these organiza- 
tions, to eliminate those items not considered necessary. 

I intend to bring out a good example of what happened as a result 
of the survey when I have a chance to make my presentation, sir. 

Mr. Wiceteswortu. Does that Equipment Board consider the needs 
of our allies as well as our own needs? 

General Stone. No, sir; not that I know of. Our allies, so far as 
I do know, get their equipment other than aircraft through the sereen- 
ing committee of the military advisory groups in the nation, which ask 
for enough for operation of those units. They usually ask for only 
those things which cannot. possibly be supplied locally and must. be 
had in order to operate the aircraft which we give them. 

Mr. Wiceteswortn. Do you know whether the basis of ¢ omputation 
is the same for all armies, or is there a distinction made between our 
own forces and our allied forces ieeesiin? 

General Stone. Sir, they do not use the standard T/O & E for the 
units overseas. They go out and work with the local units in France, 
for example, and find out what they need and what they can produce 
locally, and then the balance which they should have to operate the 
equipment, such as test sets and tools and things like that, which they 
do not have and cannot produce locally, are m: ade into a line item table 
which is sent back and screened here, and we in turn buy and ship to 
them out of MDAP funds. 

Secretary Frxierrer. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Stone. One final thing which might help is that those 
countries are very jealous that we do not send things over there which 
they do not vitally need, because of the charge against their own 
funds, which they need to build up their own air forces. 
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CONTROL OVER UNIT COSTS 


Mr. WiceteswortH. Are you satisfied with your control over unit 
costs? As the modernization comes along, with more complications 
involved, it is obviously impossible for this committee, Mr. Secretary, 
to form any reasoned opinion as to whether the unit costs presented 
to the committee are anywhere near right or not. We have, it seems 
to me, to rely largely on the military in that respect. 

Secretary Finverrer. I could not say that I am or have been satis- 
fied with the unit costs. ‘The question is whether or not we are making 
the proper effort to make the procedures of Wright Field, which does 
the procuring, as efficient as possible. I can say that there is very 
great attention directed to this problem. For example, for a year 
und a quarter we had a civilian in charge of procurement, a man with 
very great experience in this field. I made a personal appeal to him 
to get him to come to this job in order that we might have the very 
best available civilian service to check into that matter. 

All I can say is with our experience of about 15 months, we seem 
to be reasonably satisfied with what is going on. 

[ personally have not been directly concerned with the procurement 
aspects of the problem, and therefore my information about this is 
second hand, but it seems to me that a reasonably good job is being 
done, and I can assure you that the greatest care “and attention is 
being put upon it, not only by the civilian, but in the Office of the Chief 
of Staff, the Deputy Chief of Staff,-and right straight down the line 
through Air Matériel and Research and De -velopment, as well. 

To sum it up, I think the answer would be that we are doing our best. 


CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


Mr. WieeteswortH. You have given the figures for the military 
personnel. I do not believe you have given us any figures in respect 
to civilian personnel. 

Secretary Frnuetrrer. Yes, I think that is in my statement. 

Mr. WiceteswortH. Did you cover that? 

Secretary Finuerrer. I think so. 

Mr. Wiceiesworrn. For the fiscal year 1953 what are you asking? 

General Opom. For the fiscal year 1953, civilian, 381,000. 

Mr. Wiceteswortn. Is the request ? 

General Ovom. Yes. 

Mr. Wiaciesworrn. And what have you _ the present time? 

General Opom. As of December 31, 1951, 269,321 excludes Korean 
Activities, Renegotiation Board, and so fect. 

Mr. WiceteswortH. Can you break that down between white-collar, 
and blue-collar workers ? 

General Opom. I am sure we can. I do not have it here. 

Mr. Wiccteswortu. Will you please furnish a breakdown for the 
record, covering both groups? 

General Opom. Yes; and may I chee k the figure on civilian person- 
nel at the end of the fiscal year 1953—that was 379,568. 

Mr. Wiecteswortn. Will you please also indicate now or supply 
for the record how many are now employed at the Pentagon, and 
how many is contemplated will be in the Pentagon under this request / 

Secretary Frntetrrer. We will be glad to do that. 
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Mr. Wiacieswortn. That is included in this figure? 
General Asensto. Yes. 
(The information requested follows :) 


Pentagon Other 
wt ay id "hess oe 
lite . Tate rite . ——e 
colier | Blue collar Total elles | Blue eollar | lotal 
Dec. 31, 1951 . 4, 567 99 |} 4, 666 105, 604 159, 051 264, 655 
June 30, 1952! 4, 817 97 4,914 112, 901 198, 938 311, 839 
June 30, 1953 2 ‘ 5, 063 108 5, 171 143, 000 231, 397 | 374, 397 


Total, Dee. 31, 1951, 260,321. 
! Estimated total, June 30, 1952, 316,753. 
4 Estimated total, June 30, 1953, 379,568 


Note 1.—This tabulation excludes MDAP, Korea, Reimbursements, Working Fund, Industrial Fund, 
and Management Fund activities. 

NOTE 2.—For the purpose of this tabulation, all ‘‘departmental’’ employees are reported as “Pentagon,’’ 
while all “‘field’’ employees are reported as ‘“‘Other.”’ 


Mr. WicGLeswortH. You might add a third breakdown as of the 
end of the fiscal year 1952. 

General Asrnsio. The strength figure at the end of 1952 is 316,753. 
We will give you a comparative breakdown. 

Mr. Taser. You mean for the over-all personnel ? 

General Asensto. The over-all civilian personnel. 

Mr. Taper. 316,000? 

General Asensio. 316,753 for June 30, 1952, 

Mr. Taper. Where did we get the figure of 379,000? 


General Asensio. 379,568 as of June 380, 1953. 
OBLIGATIONS AND EXPENDITURES 


Mr. WiacieswortH. There is one other figure I do not think we have. 
You are asking new obligational authority of $22,437,000,000 as com- 
mured with a request for the current fiscal year of $22,727,000,000, I 
haliote, excluding public works in each case ¢ 

General Asensio. Those figures that you gave include the liquidation 
of prior year’s contract authority. We are requesting new obliga 
tional authority for fiscal year 1955, exclusive of public works, of 
$?0.700.000.000. 

Mr. WiceLeswortn. As compared with this fiscal year of what? 

General Asensio. We had a figure that is comparable, of $19,939.- 
089,470, which includes a transfer from the emergency fund to the 
Office of the Secretary of Defense, of $6,304,470. 

Mr. WiecLeswortH. And what is the estimated expenditure, (@) in 
the current fiscal year, and (/) in the fiscal year 1953 in the request 
before us ¢ 

General Asensio. I shall have all of that information in my state- 
ment which I shall give before the full committee, following General 
Stone and General Odom. 

Mr. WicGieswortH. Can you not give us just those two figures ? 

General AseNsio, The estimated obligations; is that what you re 
quested / 

Mr. Wicetesworrnu. I asked for the expenditure. 
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General AsEnsi0. The estimated expenditures during the fiscal year 
1952—and this also is against the public works—is $13,757,000,000. 

Mr. Wiacteswortu. Inc luding public works? 

General Asensio. Yes. 

Mr. Taper. For 1952? 

General Asensio. Yes. 

Mr. WiceLeswortH. And what is it for 1953? 

General Asensio. Expenditures during the fiscal year 1953, 
$20,327,000,000. 

Mr. WiceLeswortuH. Including public works? 

General AseNsio. Yes. 

Mr. Wiceteswortu. Which will be much smaller in 1953 than in 
1952? 

General Asensio. No. 

Mr. WicGLeswortH. No? 

Gener ‘al ASENSIO. No. 

Mr. WicGLeswortH. I think that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Srxgs. Mr. Scrivner? 


HANDICAPPED PERSONS EMPLOYED BY THE AIR FORCE 


Mr. Scrivner. I just want to make one observation, with reference 
to the Secretary, and to make this comment. I think that the Air 
Force is to be highly commended upon the story contained in today’s 
Washington Daily News, which states that 1216 percent of your 
civilians are handicapped, and it goes on to show how many you have 
in different types. 

I think that is a practice that could well be followed by the other 
services and the entire Federal Government. 

I have here a letter addressed to Representative Johnson of Cali- 
fornia, which is self-explanatory, making request. for some informa- 
tion about certain installations, which I would like to turn over to 
you for reply. 

Secretary Frntetrer. You did not want it in the record? 

Mr. Scrivner. No. 


INCREASE IN MILITARY PERSONNEL COMPARED WITH INCREASE IN 
NUMBER OF WINGS 


Mr. Davis. The first question I have is the rather broad question 
of modernization, either versus or and, an enlargement of the total 
over-all personnel. 

I notice from one of the charts that you have shown us that by 
the end of the fiscal year covered by this appropriation you will have 
less modernized wings than there are wings in existence. 

I wonder if the enlargement, as far as the fighting force is concerned, 
justifies that, in view of those figures. 

Secretary Frnverrer. I think I can answer that, Mr. Davis, by hav- 
ing you look at the right-end column of this chart. 

The question is whether we want that force or whether we do not 
want it. If we want that force in order to get it we have to get the 
money that we are asking for now. Here is the end product we are 
asking for [indicating]. 
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Mr. Davis. Does it require now an enlargement of the manpower 
in order to get the goal in fiscal year 1956 ? 

Secretary Finterrer. The question heretofore has been the differ- 
ence between the 95-wing figure—you remember that. We had per- 
sonnel authorized for that, 1,061,000, military personnel. This force 
out here [indicating] is for 1,210,000 which is an increase of 13 
percent. 

My answer to you is that we will never be able to get the personnel 
on a 100 percent efficiency basis, but we are rather gratified with the 
relatively small 13 percent increase in military personnel contrasted 
with over a 50 percent increase in the number of combat wings. 

Mr. Davis. How soon does a man who is inducted into the Ail 
Force become assigned to a wing? 

Secretary Frnterrer. That depends upon the function. Will some 
body comment on that function ? 

General Stone. I can give you an idea. TI think about 3 months in 
the indoctrination center, and then it takes some 6 months to maybe a 
year, depending upon the wing, before he can qualify and be assigned 
to a wing, depending upon the type of wing and his job in that par- 
ticular organization. 

General Vanpenperc. Then he has about another 6 months with 
the organization where he is assigned, to put into practice what he has 
learned. That is the reason we are so anxious to have the 4-year 
enlistment. 

Mr. Davis. Are those 26 second-line wings necessary now in order 
to meet the goal, completely modernized wings, in that fiscal year, 
1956 4 

Secretary Finuterrer. Yes, I think they are. But the answer is, 
they are desirable—I suppose it might be said they are not necessary, 
but it is important to have them in being, either for operational rea- 
sons, for example, for the air defense. As I said earlier, in speaking 
about the plan to provide an air defense for the United States in all- 
weather flights, with all-weather capability—that number of wings 
in 1953 will be in that category. 

And yet it is desirable to have this additional number of wings, 
even though they may not be the best that are available at that time. 

I think it would be a mistake to weaken the air defense capability 
of the United States by eliminating those planes, even though they 
are not in the best category that are available. 

In the case of these planes, which I will not describe for the record, 
I think it would be most serious not to have them in the flight at that 
time. They are a part of an extremely important operation, even 
though they may not have the best elements, the first-line elements, the 
first-line elements would still be there, and be prepared to have, which 
we must have, the necessary volume of planes available. 

(Off-record discussion. ) 


BASIS FOR OFFICER COMPLEMENT 


Mr. Davis. Getting back to something some of these gentlemen have 
touched upon, particularly, I think, our acting chairman has touched 
upon it, and that is trying to get a definite basis for the officer com- 
plement of the Air Force. 
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I ask you this question because the Secretary of Defense indicated 
a few days ago there seemed to be some discrepancy among the serv- 
ices as to just “how the officer complement of personne ‘lis being handled. 

I would like to get the facts as definitely as I can now with respect 
to the Air Force. I suppose we might start by asking this question: 
Is the officer complement defermined by the number of wings that 
Congress provides the money for, or what other definite legal basis is 
there for it? 

General VANDENBERG. I cannot answer the question offhand, as to 
the legal basis; I can touch on the practical basis. 

Does anyone know the legal basis for it ? 

General Asensto. We do not have that information here. 

General VaNDENBERG. We can supply it for the record. 

(The information following was supplied for the record :) 

Public Law 604, Eighty-first Congress, the Army-Air Force Authorization Act 
of 1949, originally established personnel-streneth limitations on the over-all 
military strength of the Air Force and on the officer complement of the Regular 
component of the Air Force. These limitations have been suspended until July 
31, 1954, by operation of Public Law 655, Eighty-first Congress, as amended. 
Currently, the legal basis for the officer complement of the Air Force is as estab- 
lished in annual appropriation acts. 

The over-all officer complement is determined by a tabulation of requirements 
as set forth in tables of organization and tables of distribution. These tables 
have been prepared as manning guides or documents of the personnel organiza- 
tional structure essential to accomplish the assigned Air Force mission. 

Procedures established by the Bureau of the Budget and the Secretary of 
Defense in the development of the annual personnel program serve as a guide 
in the determination of the officer complement and officer-airmen ratios. The 
USAF personnel program is presented and justified before the Secretary of 
Defense, the Bureau of the Budget, and the Appropriations Committees of Con 
gress. Approval of this program and enactment of the annual appropriations 
act imposes upon the Air Force the requirement that controls and management 
procedures be established to insure that the personnel program as approved is 
adhered to. 


Mr. Stxes. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. You have been very helpful. 


Monpay, Fersrvuary 4, 1952 
PUBLICATION OF DETAILS OF UNITED STATES AIR FORCE PLANES 


Mr. Manon. Mr. Secretary, in the February 4 issue of Life maga- 
zine, which no doubt has been called to your attention, there is a very 
comprehensive and — story in regard to military aircraft 
of the USAF and the Navy. Some of this information has appeared 
in one form or another in various publications, perhaps. 

It seems to me that some of this information should not have been 
assembled and published in this form and it seems to me that our 
national security is not well served by having presented in this fashion 
this information to our potential enemies. For example, on one of 
the pages of Life magazine to which I have referred I see the North 
American F-86—A aircraft. It gives the range of the plane at 1,000 
miles; the speed 650 miles an hour; the armament, the weight, the 
cost, and also has a cross-section of the plane showing the location of 
the engine, various gadgets, and what not. 
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On the same page we see the Northrop F-89-A giving range, speed, 
armament, weight, and cost and:also there is pictured a cross-section 
of it. 

There are other types of information given throughout the article. 
Have you had an opportunity to look at this? 

Secretary Finterrer. Yes; I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manton. What is your opinion of the desirability of having this 
sort of thing published / 

Secretary Finierrer. I would like to comment rather at length on 
that. In the first place, very often, Mr. Chairman, you will see pic- 
tures such as these, giving range, speed, armament, weight, cost, and 
so forth, and they will be quite inaccurate. I have not checked up 
on the F—-86—A, but I have before me the official data on the F-86-A 
and I am looking at it to see how it compares with the article to which 
you have referred. 

For example, the speed is given in the Life magazine article as 650 
miles an hour. I will give you the speed, but not for the record. 

(Statement off the record.) 

Secretary Frntetrer. The armament is given as six 50-caliber ma- 
chine guns and the weight at 14,000 pounds. 

(Statement off the record.) 

Secretary Frvterrer. What I am saying is this. The F-86 is, of 
course, a pretty standard plane and there is an amount of informa- 
tion printed by the technical journals, which is gotten from every 
conceivable source on this sort of thing, which makes this possible. 


B-52 


Now I should like to tell you what we did in the case of the B-52, 
because I think it shows our policy. The B-52 has just rolled out of 
the Boeing plant a short time ago. When it came to the time when 
it looked as though one of them was going to roll out, I got an officer 
at the Pentagon and asked him to recommend to me what should be 
done. The facts are that the Boeing plant is so located physically 
between roads in the vicinity of hills, that you cannot protect the 
security of the airplane. Nevertheless, we did have a time when we 
wanted to protect its security as we thought absolutely, and that 
was done. It was run out and they had the static tests on her and 
I wrote to Mr. Allen, the president of Boeing, on November 28, 1951, 
and said among other things the following: 

NOVEMBER 28 1951. 


Mr. WILLIAM AILEN, 
President, Boeing Airplane Co., Seattel, Wash. 

Dear Mr, ALLEN: This will confirm my telephone conversation with Mr. Beal 
today regarding security aspects of the XB—52 roll-out. 

As I understand it from Mr. Beal, the airplane will be rolled out around 3 
a. m., Thursday, November 29. Mr. Beal also told me the plane would be 
draped with muslin to make it as completely camouflaged as possible. It was 
also my understanding from Mr. Beal that this draping and other procedures 
will be continued until there is an agreement between you and us as to any 
requirement for a change. Such a requirement may arise around January 13 
when run-up tests are scheduled. In any event, it was agreed that you would 
get in touch with us before any change in this agreed-on security procedure is 
adopted. 
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I appreciate the assurance of your cooperation with us in protecting to the 
utmost the security of this aircraft so that we may keep information regarding 
it from potential enemies for the longest possible time. 

Sincerely yours, 
THOMAS K. FIN LETTER. 

That is what was done. The plane was brought out at 3 o’clock in 
the morning under drapes of some kind or other, and was rolled across 
a road and put into a form of partial hangar where the static tests 
were conducted. No photograph during that time was possible. The 
plane was invisible. But eventually we ran into the question of what 
was going to happen when we turned the engines on and had the tests 
up and down. 

If I may just take the time to tell you about this—— 

Mr. Manon. May I suggest, in order to save time, that you provide 
a statement for the record ¢ 

Secretary Finuerrer. Yes, sir. Very briefly what happened was 
this: We put out a controlled photograph. We realized that we could 
not stop the thing from being photographed surreptitiously. There- 
fore, to play fair with the press, we put out a controlled photograph 
which fudged up the thing and that is the way it stands today. There 
was one official Air Force photograph. 

The principle is, in other words, to give as little information as pos- 
sible, because this information may be got into the hands of other 
countries, so as not to help them out by any official statements and 
release only what must be released as a practical matter. 


B-36 


Mr. Manon. I am looking here at a picture or a chart of the B-36, 
our intercontinental bomber. Has that sort of information been made 
available, showing the locations of various parts of the plane / 

Secretary Finuerrer. I inquired about that particular photograph 
and I have a memorandum here which tells me that the B-36, except 
for eleetronics, was almost completely undressed during the B—36 
hearings. 

Also at that time, I believe I am correct in saying, General Twining, 
that there was more freedom of access to these planes than there is 
under this B-52 policy. That is correct, is it not? 

General Twining. That is correct. 

Secretary Finverrer. All of this information could have been ob- 
tained by people who had a chance to look at the thing from the out- 
side, or from the B-36 record; is that correct ? 

General Twining. That is correct. 

Mr. Manon. Is the actual configuration of the B-36 a part of the 
hearings on the B-36? 

Secretary Frnuerrer. I asked about this business of the two bays, 
for example, and the location of the pilot and the navigator, and so 
forth, in the front, and these compartments in the rear, and I was 
told that all of that was in the hearings. 

General Twininc. That was not in the hearings. 

Mr. Mauon,. I do not know; the record will speak for itself, of 
course. But it does not seem to be wise to tell the airplane engineers 
of other countries precisely what we have. 
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ATR FORCE RELEASE POLICY 


Secretary Finuerrer. I think it is terrible. I think that the policy 
ought to be that we ought to tell the American people and the world 
the broad problems, but that wer*ought not to release any technical 
information at all, because I do not think our people have any interest 
in that technical information. 

Mr. Manton. They do not have any interest in it, but the thing 
that confuses me is the fact that these planes are made by private 
companies, and there are various aviation companies that have their 
own magazines and are always carrying pictures, and so forth. Is 
there any way to ae to some extent the wholesale printing of 
information in regard to the product which they manufacture? I 
think that is where much of the real trouble lies. 

Secretary Finterrer. I think if what I may call the B-52 policy 
is followed that will be the result. That is wh: on we will try to do. 
That is what I was reading about before, as to what we would do about 
the B-52. 

Mr. Manon. We do not get any such charts from the Soviets about 
their airplanes, do we? 

Secretary Finterrer. No, indeed. 

Mr. Manon. About what they have and what they expect to have? 

Secretary Finterrer. No, indeed. I want to repeat that the policy 
now is and was applied in the case of the B-52, that nothing will be 
revealed that does not have to be revealed as a practical matter. 
And what I mean by that is—and a very good case in point is the 
fact that when that plane went out for its taxi runs up and down 
that strip, we looked into the question, Could we tow it somewhere 
else? Could we do the test somewhere else? The answer was “No.” 

I am not trying to defend this. I am merely trying to give you a 
description of our present policy and the only thing “that was done 
was that we allowed a controlled photograph to go out. 

I want to repeat that I do not want to defend anything of this kind. 
I am merely trying to describe a policy that is now in effect. 

Mr. Maron. I think you would agree that this picture of the 
F-89-A, if it is accurate, should not be made available to people who 
are building airplanes, 

Secretary Frnverrer. I quite agree. 

Mr. Sixes. Has the chairman asked who released these diagrams ? 

Mr. Manon. What do you know about who released these pro- 
grams? 

Secretary Finverrer. I have not made a thorough examination. 
I have not had the time. But I did ask, Where did all this infor- 
mation come from? I was particularly interested in the B-36, the 
bombers, and I was told, looking above the B-36, that there was not 
any problem about the B-29 and the B-17, those had all been made 
public in every possible way and the author of that Life article could 
have gotten all of that from published sources or from physical ex- 
aminations which were permitted of the airplane or from the B-36 
hearings and I would guess that the same thing is true of these other 
planes. The 86—A is an early model of the 86 ‘and so is the 89 of the 
89—A, 
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Mr. Manon. They do not have photographs of the insides of these 
planes? 

Secretary Finterter. Those are all artists’ conceptions. 

Mr. Manon. I know. I presume they are reasonably accurate. 

Secretary Frnverrer. Where they came from, I do not know. 

Mr. Manon. Will you investigate that and furnish a short memo- 
randum with regard to the matter? 

Secretary Frnuerrer. I should be very glad to. 

Mr. Manon. I do think it is very disturbing to all reasonable Ameri- 
cans to think that we are giving away so many millions of dollars 
and maybe hundreds of millions of dollars’ worth of information to 
potential enemies. 

Secretary Frnuerrer. Yes, sir. But I shall certainly furnish what 
information we have to the committee. I would like to comment 
that, looking at that picture of the 89—A, all you have to do is to 
look at the outside of the airplane to know that that is where the 
engine is, and pictures of turbine engines are all over the place. The 
radar in the front—that has been testified to and in fact is perfectly 
visible to anybody that looks at the plane. 

Mr. Manon. The over-all impression that one gets from reading 
this issue of Life magazine is that, while Life magazine has told a 
very interesting story for the readers of Life magazine, it may be 
giving very valuable information to potential enemies, information 
which should not be ¢ ataloged and documented and provided. 

Secretary FInterrer. [ agree with you, sir. We will get the facts 
and report to you as to whether this is accurate or not. 

Mr. Manon. We continue to do this sort of thing. I know that I 
myself have frequently spoken out against this, in committee and on 
the floor and otherwise. But, whatever action we take, it does not 
seem to have any worth-while effect. 

Incidentally, I think one of the best things I have read as to our 
military program is printed on pages 66 and 67, where the authors 
undertake to outline the problem of lead time and the policy of the 
Government as suggested in the fiscal year 1953 military budget. 

You were going to supply the committee from time to time with 
information requested with respect to procurement policies and dis- 
crepancies between prices paid by the Air Force and prices by other 
services for various items. I think some work has already been done 
on that. I do not want to burden you with all the details now. 

(Statement off the record. ) 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Secretary, in connection with your statement as 
to the release of information of the details of our aircraft. I wish 
you would state what the policy is with respect to the manufacturing 
companies such as Loe iced Douglas, North American, and so forth. 
What information are they at libe ‘rty to release to the press and the 
technical magazines, and so forth? What sort of methods do you 
use in riding herd on those people in preventing release by the manu- 
facturers of information that should not be available to the enemy ¢ 

Secretary Finuerrer. I will make a fuller statement later. We 
control the manufacturer. We can and do classify any article being 
manufactured, and that controls the manufacturer, and he is subject 
to all the laws of the country with respect to divulging classified 
material. He cannot release any information concerning a classi- 
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fied article without our consent. Specifically, the B-52 is a good 
example. I told the committee that I had had this correspondence 
with Mr. Allen. 

I will insert a full report on this question for the record. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


The Air Force includes standard clauses in contracts classified “top secret,” 
“secret,” “confidential,” or “restricted” and in any other contracts the perform- 
ance of which will require access to classified material. The clauses are as 
follows: 

“(a) The provisions of the following paragraphs of this clause shall apply 
only if and to the extent that this contract involves access to matter classified 
‘top secret,’ ‘secret,’ ‘confidential,’ or ‘restricted.’ 

“(b) The contractor agrees to provide and maintain a system of security con- 
trols within its or his own organization in accordance with (i) the requirements 
of the Department of Defense Industrial Security Manual for Safeguarding Clas- 
sified Matter, dated January 18, 1951, as in effect on date of this contract, which 
manual is hereby incorporated by reference and made a part of this contract, 
and (ii) any amendments to said manual reqhired by the demands of national 
security as determined by the Government and made after the date of this con- 
tract, notice of which has been furnished to the contractor. 

“(c) The Government agrees that it shall indicate when necessary by classi- 
fication (‘top secret,’ ‘secret,’ ‘confidential,’ or ‘restricted’) the degree of impor- 
tance to the national defense of information pertaining to supplies, services, and 
other matters to be furnished by the contractor to the Government or the Govern- 
ment to the contractor, and the Government shall give written notice of such 
classification to the contractor and of any subsequent changes thereof. The 
contractor is authorized to reply on any letter or other written instrument signed 
by the contracting officer changing the classification of matter. 

“(d) Designated representatives of the Government responsible for inspection 
pertaining to industrial plant security shall have the right to inspect at reason- 
able intervals the procedures, methods, and facilities utilized by the contractor 
in complying with the requirements of the terms and conditions of this clause. 
Should the Government, through its authorized representative, determine that 
the contractor's security methods, procedures, or facilities do not conform to such 
requirements, it shall submit a written report to the contractor advising him 
of the proper actions to be taken in order to effect compliance with such 
requirements. 

“(e) Any disagreement concerning a question of fact arising under this clause 
shall be considered a dispute within the meaning of the clause of this contract 
entitled ‘Disputes.’ 

“(f) The contractor agrees to insert, in all subcontracts hereunder which in- 
volve access to classified matter, provisions which shall conform substantially to 
the language of this clause, including this paragraph (f).” 

Release of information by the manufacturers where classified information is 
involved must be submitted to the Security Review Branch of the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense. If classified information is involved, the information is 
deleted. 

A security requirements checklist is made a part of every classified contract 
and specifically indicates the items of information by classification. 

Personnel of the Department of the Air Force continually review activities at 
the manufacturer's plant to ascertain that the manufacturer is complying with 
the security provisions as laid down in the contract. 

Mr. Sixes. Mr. Secretary, may I ask what steps have been taken 
in previous years as the result of inquiries by this committee to 
guard against leaks of information such as this magazine article / 

Secretary Finverrer. In the first place, Mr. Sikes, I am not sure 
that this is a leak of information. I have seen articles like this in 
the past, as I have said, which purport to be accurate, which are 
wholly inaccurate. I remember one appeared about a year ago in a 
periodical, and I took the trouble to check it, and it was really quite 
inaccurate, despite the fact that the information was available. 

Next, as far as leaks of information, by which we mean Air Force 
statements of matters which violate security, I have made it entirely 
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clear what my policy is on several occasions. I happen to have writ- 

ten out what I believe in a commission report once, and I still stand 
on that, which is that more information must be given to the public 
about the general need of the military program and very much less 
about its technical aspects because the American people are inter- 
ested in the first and are not interested in the second. That policy 
is known and is supposed to be carried out in the Air Force. 

Recently I intervened personally on this B—52 business because 
I wanted to make that a sort of a typical case which would establish 
this policy. And I have described what we did there. That is the 
application of the policy, that technical information of possible use 
to our enemies is not to be given, but for everything else, if we possibly 

can tell it, it is to be told to the American public. 

For example, we are proposing to show to the Senate committee 
in an open hearing the Norden bomb sight and the K-1 bomb sight 
with certain parts cardboarded over, and so forth, and so on, be- 
cause we think there is not security aspect involved. That has been 
checked by our security people to be available for open release. At 
the same time we think that the people are entitled to see the complex 
instrument. 

We are also giving some other information to this committee; and, 
by the way, I have suggested to the chairman that, if this committee 
wants to see that, it will be available today and tomorrow morning 
in the Senate caucus room. 

I cannot do anything more than announce a policy and ask that 
it be enforced. 

Mr. Stxes. Mr. Secretary, I recall that each year the chairman has 
made a statement similar to the one he has just made protesting 
against what appeared to be leaks; at any rate, it involved the pub- 
lication of information which was given to us as secret information. 
So I again ask the question, What steps have been taken in the past 
to insure against those things continuing to occur ? 

Secretary Frnverrer. All I have said so far is that I have announced 
the policy that I want to carry out, and I think it is being carried out 
in the various commands and staff. I cannot answer other than that. 
Perhaps General Twining can; I do not know. 

General Twintnc. The staff is very conscious of the very point 
that you bring up and is doing everything we can to prevent any 
possible leaks, and I think we are. 

Secretary Frnrerrer. I do not know of any leaks. 

General Twrntna. IT do not, either. I know that some of these 
things get out, and how they get out is a mystery to us in many cases, 
and we feel very bad about it. 

Mr. Srxes. Has any investigation been made in the Department to 
try to find the source of material which has been published but which 
was classified to us as secret ? 

General Twrninc. We always do that; and, as the Secretary said. 

I do not know of any actual leaks coming out from the staff. 

Secretary Finterrer. The only case that I know of is the publica- 
tion that I referred to a minute ago, when a certain periodical had 
a whole series of planes, with speeds and what not. T did ask that 
that be investigated as to whether there was any leak there. The 
figures were so inaccurate that it was obvious that there were not any. 
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I think you will find the same is true of this one. This has not 
been investigated, because this came out only after these hearings 
began. 

Mr. Srxes. Was the finding in those investigations that no particu- 
lar blame could be attached to anyone in particular ¢ 

Secretary Fintrrrer. Yes. As to the previous one, which I asked 
about, it was perfectly obvious that there had been no Air Force re- 
lease. What we have to check on would be any surreptitious releases, 
and nobody makes surreptitious releases in the Air Force. We can 
only check on those official releases. 


RELEASE OF INFORMATION ON MATADOR 


The Matador was released, and that caused me some concern after 
the fact. I did look into that and was informed that it was the 
opinion of the security people that all the information about the 
Matador had been made available publicly and was in the public 
domain and therefore available to our possible enemies. 

The next case that I came up with was the B-52. 

Mr. Sixes. Was it good judgment to release that information about 
the Matador whether it was released piecemeal or all at once? 

Secretary Frvierrer. From the point of view of security it was 
completely uninportant. From the point of view of public relations, 
I disapproved of it. Ithought it gave the impression that we were re- 
leasing security items, and we did not want to do that. 

Mr. Stxes. Do you consider that it was unimportant to release 
the details of the Matador? 

Secretary Finierrer. I think it was a mistake, but there was no 
security violation in the release of the Matador information. That 
was approved by the security people in the Air Force. As to whether 
[ think it was a mistake for other reasons 

Mr. Sixes. On what basis, if you can tell us, was it decided that it 
was of no importance from a security standpoint to release that in- 
formation about the Matador? 

Secretary Finterrer. Because the Matador had been seen publicly 
to such an extent that there was no question that it could be known and 
probably was known and almost certainly was known to anybody who 
would be interested in it. 

Mr. Srxes. Seeing the Matador publicly—and I am inclined to 
think that the number of people nen saw it publicly was very small— 
and having the details released in print are two entirely different 
things. 

Secret: iry Frnvetrrer. There were not any details, as I remember 
it. It was just a photograph and the photograph was angled in 
such a way as not to reveal certain things they did not want to reveal, 
just as the photograph of the B—52 was doctored up; the same as, for 
example, certain parts of this airplane were fudged or smudged so 
as not to reveal certain things which Security thought might be i 
teresting. 





Decision To Strretcu Our Propucrion ScHEpuULEs 


Mr. Srxes. I note that in the past few days there have been a 
number of nationally syndicated columns which have had considerable 
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information about the production of Russian jet aircraft, and they 
state that the the Russians are far in advance of us both in rate 
of production and in number of jet airplanes. I use this as a back- 
ground for the questions I am going to ask. 

If that is a correct picture, I am very seriously disturbed by the 
fact that we appear to be taking a deliberate chance in not stepping 
up our production. It is true, is it not, that if we saw fit to do so, 
if we saw fit to have less butter and more guns, we could materially 
and quickly step up our aircraft production ¢ 

Secretary Finterrer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. I think it is correct to say for the record that the execu- 
tive branch of this Government has determined, whether rightly or 
wrongly, that the maximum impetus will not be given to the military 
build-up. The executive branch has taken into consideration the eco- 
nomic conditions of the country and the undesirability, from the 
standpoint of some, to interfere greatly with normal operations of 
the domestic economy. They are taking a chance that if the big war 
comes, it will not come within the naxt year or so. And so that deci- 
sion has been made. About all that Congress can do with respect to 
that decision is to reduce the extent of the military program by reduc- 
ing military appropriations, because I cite as an example that a few 
years ago when we placed additional funds in the military program 
for a greater augmentation of the Air Force, those funds were not 
then expended. I thought this comment at this point in the record 
might be of some interest. 

Mr. Sixes. The chairman has well stated what I have in mind. 

Do you wish to comment on that, Mr. Secretary ¢ 

Secretary Finterrer. I would like to make one comment on what 
the chairman said. As I understand, it was ars to the effect 
that the executive branch had decided that the risk of war in the next 
year or so was a calculated risk. In relation to Mr. Sikes’ question to 
me as to whether if butter were given up, more guns and airplanes 
could be produced, I said “Yes,” but not within the next year or so. 
I would like to emphasize that point. 

Mr. Srxes. I did not put any time limit on the question. But we 
could speed up our aircraft program, if we chose, and expect to get 
aircraft deliveries more quickly ¢ 

Secretary Finterrer. Surely. If, for example, we were in an all- 
out war tomorrow the aircraft program would be speeded up. 

Mr. Sixes. If we were to give up more of our civilian comforts at 
home? 

Secretary Frvuerrer. Yes. I do not know whether you wish any 
comments from me as to whether or not we should do so ? 

Mr. Srxes. As you wish. 

Secretary Finterrer. I support this decision for the stretch-out of 
production. I call to your attention, Mr. Sikes, that the 126 combat 
ia program is not diminished by the appropriation as requested. 
All that has happened is that there Is | a stretch-out by a cut in the 
expenditures during the fiscal year 1953. This stretches out and ex 
tends the time when we will become re: a4 I believe that this is a wise 
decision because of another factor, another military factor which gets 
into this question, namely, the fact that this force that we are recom- 
mending must not only be the right kind of force but one which we 
must have over a long period of time. 
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And I want to say another thing in case there be any misunder- 
standing about it. When I say that ‘this is the right force, I am speak- 
ing as of now. I do not mean to say that 2 years from now somebody 
might not think a different one would be desirable. All I can say is 
that as of any given moment in planning for the future, the size of 
the force and the kind of force seems to be right as of that moment. 
Being committed to getting up to a 70-group air force in 1947 does 
not mean that I should be committed to a 70- group force in 1952. 
This changes all the time. 


USE OF C—-122 AND C-123 AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Stxes. I want to ask about Air Force thinking on the useful- 
ness of one type of plane which I saw in action at Fort Bragg during 
maneuvers last summer. That plane was a C-122. I am interested in 
the Air Force thinking on that plane and the larger version of it, the 
C-123. Is anyone here prepared to discuss that matter ? 

Secretary Fixterrer. The C—123 is the plane which has been chosen 
as the assault transport. I am not competent to discuss the difference 
bet ween the C—122 and the C-123 

Mr. Sixes. The C—123 is a larger plane. 

Secretary Finterrer. The question is why the C-123 was chosen 
over the C-122. 

General Twining. It had superior performance in their tests. 

Mr. Sixes. It is quite a large plane and that is the principal differ- 
ence; it has a larger cargo capacity and troop-carrying capacity. 

secret ry Kinterrer. 1 can give you some figures on those. 

(Statement off the record.) 

Mr. Sixes. Here is what 1 am getting at. This plane appeared 
to me to have great possibilities. I saw them land on a pasture, a 
short unimproved runway. The plane has short-runway require- 
ments. As a matter of fact, they came in down wind and got out 
again down wind without any difficulty, an unusual thing. The plane 
seemed to me to have great possibilities and I simply ask the ques- 
tion, What is the Air Force thinking on it? Are you emphasizing 
production of this craft? 

Secretary Finterrer. Of the 123, yes, but not the 122. The 122 is 
not in production, as I understand. 

General Twinrna. That is correct. The 123 was decided upon after 
exhaustive service tests 

Mr. Srxes. What are your requirements for the 123 as compared 
with the 122 

General Twintna. The 123 is a better plane. It will get off rougher 
and shorter fields and proved so in comparative tests. It got off rough 
fields, some of them with holes in them, and so forth. It had very high 
performance for an assault-type aircraft. In other words, the 123 
won the competition. 

(Statement off the record.) 

Mr. Sixes. When you say you are emphasizing these aircraft, either 
on or off the record, how large is your procurement program on them 4 

(Statement off the record.) 
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USE OF ATOMIC BOMBS IN EVENT OF ATTACK 


Mr. Stxes. To get to another subject, Mr. Secretary, is there any 
oubt in your mind that we will hit the Reds with atomic bombs in case 
of an attack on this country by Russia ‘ 

Secretary Finterrer. I am anticipating a Presidential decision, but 
there is no doubt in my mind that we would use the atomic bomb. 

Mr. Srxes. How rapidly could such an attack be mounted ? 

(Statement off the record.) ? 

Mr. Stxes. What effect, Mr. Secretary, would an initial A-bomb 
attack on us have on our ability to hit the enemy within the minimum 
time ¢ 

Secretary Frnierrer. I will have to answer that in two points of 
time, now and say 3 or 4 or 5 years from now. A direct enemy assault 
I do not think would prevent our counterattack. It would interfere 
with it, it could interfere with it, but it would not prevent our counter 
attack. 

Mr. Stxes. Would it delay it appreciably if it came now? 

Secretary Fintetrrer. No. In future it is very hard to say; it would 
depend. 

Mr. Srkes. [had reference to the present time. 


PUBLIC INFORMATION PERSON NEL 


Mr. Suxes. It has been reported to this committee, Mr. Secretary, 
that when PIO funds were cut last year, some of that personnel were 
placed under the AG Visitors’ Bureau and under the Education and 
Information Bureau and given the same duties as before; they simply 
transferred to another branch and continued to carry on PLO work. 
Do you have information on that? 

Secretary Finuetrrer. My comment on that is, if that was done, it 
was highly improper and should be the subject of disciplinary action, 
first. Secondly, I will find out, and third, | would like to express my 
general view of believing that public information operations should be 
held toa minimum in the Department of the Air Force. 

(The information below was subsequently supplied :) 


REASSIGNMENT OF PUBLIC INFORMATION OFFICE PERSONNEL 


1. Number of personnel engaged in Air Force public information activities prior 
to congressional limitation in 1952 budget: (a) Departmental—Civilian, 29; 
military, 54. (0b) Field—Civilian, 247: military, 898 

2. Number of Air Force personnel engaged in public information activities 
after congressional limitation in 1952 budget: (a) Departmental—Civilian, 31; 
military, 52. (0b) Field—Civilian, 47: military, 164 

3. Number of personnel reassigned due to congressional limitation: (@) Civil- 
ian, 200. (b) Military, 734 


94918—52—-—-7 
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4. Disposition of personnel reassigned due to congressional limitation: 


Transferred to Officer Airmen Civilian Total 

Personnel 34 24 40 ON 
Intelligence 17 24 6 47 
Operations 12 13 3 28 
Air Inspection 2 3 1 - 
Adjutant 31 38 24 gy 
I&E 20 (4 10 4 
Judge Advocate General 0 1 1 
Chaplains assistant 0 3 0 
Communications 0 i 0 
Provost Marshal 3 0 1 4 
Personnel services 59 200 64 2 
Recruiting 0 l 0 1 
Photo Lab 7 34 ; 44 
Ground safety 1 3 0 4 
MATS traffic 1 4 0 f 
Air installations 0 2 0 2 
Medical Administration 0 2 1 3 
Administration 41 41 30 112 
Supply 2 7 3 
Comptroller ‘ 5 : 9 2 
Radar observer ; 0 0 
Personnel at school 7 7 0 l 
Reproduction and printing 0 1 0 
Air Force Reserve 2 0 0 2 
Historical 1 4 1 9 
Transportation 1 0 0 | 
Air Force ROTC 1 0 0 

Total 250 184 200 134 


USE OF COMBAT-EXPERIENCED MEN IN STAFF POSITIONS 


Mr. Sikes. ‘The report comes to me constantly that many posts are 
being filled in zone-of-interior stations by combat-trained military 
personnel, wah those same posts could be filled with civilians or 
WAAF’s or limited-service military personnel. Is there a policy in 
effect to prevent posts being filled by combat-trained military person 
-_ when they could be filled equally well by other personnel and, if 

», how is that policy enforced ¢ 

Secre tary Finterrer. No, sir; theres no such policy. On the con 
trary, some of our best combat personnel, men who have actually been 
in combat or men who are trained for combat, are taken out of combat 
work and are brought back into work of a staff nature or otherwise 
of noncombat type. The reason for that is, as I said to the committee 
the other day, our Air Force officers have to be multiple-threat men, 
and we do not segregate them into combat and noncombat groups. 

I think that the committee might care to have General Kuter, who 
is the Deputy Chief of Staff for Personnel, come up and give a more 
detailed answer to that. I can only give you a general answer. 


CONSTRUCTION COSTS 


Mr. Sikes. Very well. What is the Air Force experience generally 
on cost of base construction compared to the cost that was justified 
to this committee during the last fiscal year? In other words, are your 
costs running less or more or about what you anticipated 4 

Secretary FiInLerrer. My impression is that they are running more. 

General Sronr. No, sir: in certain areas they are probably running 
more and in certain aieia they are running less. For example, 
have one in my presentation to show a less cost for one, for supply 
and maintenance 
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Mr. Sixes. Are you going to go into that in your presentation ? 
General Stone. Yes, sir. 


FUNDS AND SUPPLIES FOR OPERATION OF OFFICERS’ CLUBS 


Mr. Sixes. What is your policy on the use of appropriated funds 
for the operation of officers’ clubs or noncommissioned officers’ clubs ? 

General Stone. That is out of nonappropriated funds. 

Secretary Finuerrer. But our policy is against the use of appro 
priated funds. 

Mr. Sikes. What checks are made to see that no personnel on Gov 
ernment payrolls, or that no military equipment or supplies—for 
instance, seed or fertilizer purchased for use on the post itself—are 
used in the operation of golf clubs or officers’ clubs or noncommis 
sioned oflicers’ clubs 4 

Secretary Frniterrer. How do you police it, in other words ¢ 

(Gieneral Stone. That is going to require a little explaining. In ow 
oflicers’ clubs we have officers on duty, in addition to others, to help 
run the club. I suppose you could say that that would be out of 
appropriated funds. However, the commanding officer of the post 
has the obligation of running a place where his officers may get to 
gether socially as part of the morale problem. So, he does put an 
officer on duty at the club. 

Mr. Sixes. Where is the line drawn ? 

General Srone. There is not any line drawn, sir. We have men in 
uniform on duty running officers’ clubs. As a matter of fact, I have 
run an officers’ club in addition to my other duties. 

Mr. Srxes. I am talking about the personnel who do the work 
the club, other than the club officer. 

General Stone. The people below are paid exclusively out of non 
appropriated funds. 

Mr. Stxes. Are you sure of that ? 

General Sronr. I am chairman of the Welfare Board of the Army 
and the Navy, and we try to police this thing; and I know of no 
example at the moment where the people who are running the officers’ 
club are paid out of appropriated funds. 

Mr. Sixes. How do you police it to determine whether that is being 
done or not? It has been reported to me frequently that appropri: ated 
funds are used in many ways in the operation of clubs. 

General Twininc. Our inspection service sees to that. They do 
that. They are working on that all the time. 

Mr. Srxes. Is that part of their responsibility ¢ 

General Twrntnea. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. Do you feel that if this were taking place you would 
know it and it would be stopped ? 

General Twinrne. I am sure of it. 


UNAUTHORIZED USE OF AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Sixes. Would it be possible for a general officer to fly a plane 
from Alaska to Atlanta, load that plane with furniture which he could 
buy at a discount for himself in Atlanta, and fly it back to Alaska ¢ 

Secretary Frnietrer. Would that be possible? Do you mean has 
that happened ? 
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Mr. Srxes. Would it be possible ? 

General Stonr. It would be possible. 

Mr. Sixes. Wouid it be a matter for the officer himself to do if he 
saw fit under his own responsibility although something to be seri 
ously frowned on if it were known in the service; is that right? 

Secretary Frnuerrer. Exactly. 

General Stone. It surely would. 

Mr. Sixes. I could give the approximate date and the name, but |] 
do not consider this the proper place. 

General Twrntno. I would like to know who that was, sir. 


NUMBER OF SUPERVISORS IN INSTALLATIONS 


Mr. Srxes. What are the curbs that are placed upon the number of 
supervisors in your installations? For instance, complaint has been 
meen to me from a number of sources, of 23 supervisors to 20 men 

| 1 installation in the Air Force. These are civilians. 

General Stone. Would you mind repeating that, sir? 

Mr. Srxes. What check or curbs are placed on an excessive number 
of supervisors in Air Force installations? For instance, it has been 
repeatedly called to my attention that there is 1 installation where 
there are 23 supervisors to 20 men. 

General Twininc. These are civilian employees? 

Mr. Srxes. Who checks these matters to determine whether you have 
nore supervisors than you need ? 

General Sronr. There are several people who are called civiliai 
analysts who go around and analyze what the job is. 

Mr. Srxes. Would they know what a highly technical job might 
require, or would they have to take the word of the people on the job? 

General Stone. The »v generally know what the technical job would 
require. There is a constant check that is made upon the people in 
an activity. Sometimes you get more people in an activity than they 
actually require or they do not put the-people on the job for which 
they are being paid, and the check on that is through our civilian 

nalysts, so-called, who are separate from management., They go 
down and make the examinations independent of the particular man 
agement at the installation. 

Mr. Suxes. I shall give you the details on this particular installa- 
tion after the committee meeting and ask you to get me a-report on it. 

General Stone. I should like to have it; yes, sir. 


CONSTRUCTION OF BAKERIES AND LAUNDRIES 


Mr. Suxes. What is your present policy on the construction of 
bakeries and laundries in communities where there are civilian facili- 
ties which can handle your requirements? 

General Twintna. The policy is not to construct. 

Secretary Irnterrer. There are statutory provisions concerning 
that, are there not? I think there was a statutory provision in the 
last Public Works Act. 

General Sronn. The policy, as I understand, is that bakeries and 
laundries and that type of facility, are not constructed on our bases 
when it is better from the standpoint of the airman customer to use 
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the facilities downtown, if there are facilities downtown which can 
be used. 

Secretary Frnuerrer. I would like to say that I had some criticism 
of that at Randolph recently as a practical matter in terms of getting 
the laundry done; that is, that this policy was really interfering with 
the laundry operation. 

Mr. SrKes. I had a statement from the American Bakers’ Associa- 
tion protesting the construction of bakeries at a number of stations, 
and indicating that privately owned bakeries could handle the require- 
ments at a considerable saving to the Government. I shall give this 
information to you so that a report on Air Force policy may be 
prepared for the committee. This committee frowns on expenditures 
for such facilities when they are unnecessary. 

Secretary Frnuerrer. I think General Stone could probably handle 
it, Mr. Sikes. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


JUSTIFICATION FOR BREAD BAKERIES IN THE AIR FORCE 


The Air Force has an essential requirement for fully trained baker personne] 
in order to be prepared for immediate operations in oversea areas, when mobile 
bakeries would necessarily be the source of supply for troops. To keep a minimum 
number of personnel familiar with such production, the establishment of base 
bread bakeries is considered necessary. 

It is the intent of the Air Force that only a limited number of bread bakeries be 
provided to accomplish the necessary training and maintain proficiency. The 
bakeries are to be located only at installations where sufficient quantity of bread 
is required to make training and utilization of equipment practical. 

Where bread bakeries are constructed, they are also utilized for thé baking of 
pastry items which are not procured locally but the production of which is an 
essential part of the food-preparation program otherwise accomplished in each 
kitchen, The consolidation of pastry baking into one central location is essential 
for the conservation of manpower, concentration of skills, efficient utilization 
of equipment, and for assurance of a more uniform product. 

The type of bread produced by the commercial industry differs greatly from that 
produced by military bakeries. Commercial bread is usually made by the sponge 
and dough method which makes possible a highly aerated loaf which usually 
carries a higher moisture content than does bread made from a straight dough 
method which is standard procedure in a military bakery. Furthermore, sur 
face-acting agents, commonly referred to as bread softeners, are generally used 
by wholesale bread bakers to extend the shelf life or to give a softness to the loaf 
for a longer period of time. While accomplishing this objective, palatability may 
deteriorate. 

The objective of the military bakers is to produce an acceptable and highly 
nutritional loaf of bread of high density and therefore of greater weight per slice 
than is generally found in commercially baked bread. When bread is of high 
density the nutritive intake is increased. 

In comparing the cost of production of the commercial bread with military 
bread, it must be recognized that the operations are in two entirely different 
fields; the military producing a kind and type that is acceptable and highly 
nutritive, and the commercial trade confronted with a profit problem which must 
consider many costs not applicable to the military service, such as advertising, 
taxes, insurance, sales personnel, and social security. 


SPECIAL MISSION PLANES 


Mr. Stxes. Not long ago in one of the syndicated colunms, the 
statement was made that “in junkets the Air Force is now wasting 
half a billion dollars a year”; that— 
it has a special fleet of 82 special planes to fy the big brass ; 51 of these, including 
eight luxurious Constellations, stand by in Washington with 31 around the 
country to provide taxi service for Army generals. 
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That is a serious charge. We would like to have you comment on 
that, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary Finterrer. We have a special mission fleet in the Air 
Force, the exact number of which I do not know; that is, I cannot 
tell you offhand, but I would be very glad to provide that information. 

(The information following was submitted later :) 

As of February 11, 1952, the following listed aircraft are assigned to the 
Special Missions Unit: 


MATS—Washington National Airport: 


C-121 (Constellations) bc sree Satibebebmlgind , - s 
ict eter cine tt cocina cat tacecichenc sn nian dint id lank scant icdiiiabiaaiadi 4 
Subtotal paees ‘ estat teemesd 12 


Bolling Air Force Base: ’ 


B-17 : = — cies ebieaaienciaeail Sioa 4 
B-25 use sa a ae 4 
C—4T- ee eds ae iS akchenteomtaiaeseaedebedeuieandinemeass Ss 58 
Subtotal . ee ‘ aloe tet : 66 
Grand total . he i a ee 78 


'S5 of the 66 aircraft assigned to Bolling Air Force Base are based at Bolling Air 
Force Base. The remaining 31 are assigned to Army area headquarters throughout the 
ountry and the Air University 


Mr. Stes. Is any effort to hold down the number of such flights 
being made? 

Secretary Finuterrer. The special mission fleet to which [ am 
referring is located in Washington and I would like to discuss that 
fora moment. That has very heavy responsibilities in flying all sorts 
of people here and there on official business; not only members of 
the Air Force, but members of the other services, Members of Congress, 
and so forth. 

The reference made to the other planes that are used in the com- 
mands, as to that I would like to ask General Twining to comment, 
to describe how planes are assigned to commands. 

General Twintne. The commander himself has to have an airplane 
to get around in his command scattered over the country. He has got 
to have some method of getting from one base to another. 

Mr. Sixes. Is it necessary that a general officer be assigned a plane 
for his own use? 

General Twrntne. It is not assigned to him for his own use. It is 
assigned to his headquarters, his group, and many people besides the 
commanding officer use it. It is not his personal plane. 

Secretary Finverrer. For example, Mr. Sikes, the commanding 
general of one of the commands has a plane which he uses as an 
office. His command is scattered all over the Zone of the Interior, 
Alaska, Newfoundland, Labrador, Africa, the Near East, Europe, and 
so forth. He has it fitted up as an office and he carries people around 
in it and they work in the plane. It is an entirely necessary use of 
the airplane. That is a rather obvious case, 

In the other commands T expect the same is true in varied degrees. 

General Twtntnc. That is right, sir. 

Secretary Frnverrer. There are also attaché planes attached to our 
representatives at the various capitals. 

Mr. Scrivner. May I make a comment there? 

Mr. Sires. Surely. 
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Mr. SCRIVNER. So far as this special mission group of planes is 
concerned, it is not possible for us—at least it is not possible for me— 
to ride in one of those unless I have the approval of the chairman 
of this subcommittee and of the full committee and perhaps of the 
Secretary of the Air Force, as I understand it. 

Secretary Finverrer. That is correct; but not my permission. 

Mr. Scrivner. I am told that the same restriction does not apply to 
everybody. 

Secretary FINLErtrer. It does not require my approval. I think 
all you need is the approval of the chairman of the committee that 
the trip is on official business for this committee. No planes may be 
used other than for official business, anyway. 

General TwINIne. Very strict control is kept over that group. 


PROMOTION GF REGULAR AND RESERVE OFFICERS 


Mr. Stxes. Is your policy on the promotion of Reserve officers the 
same as for Regular officers ? 

Secretary Finverrer. | would like to answer the question yes. Am 
[ correct in that ¢ 

General Twining. Yes. 

Secretary Frnierrer. Is there any doubt about that, that there is 
no difference between the Reserve officers and the non-Reserve offi- 
cers, General Twining’ I want to be sure that my answer is correct 
about that. 

General Stone. I am sure that is correct ; there is no difference. 

General Twrnrnc. That is correct. The policy is the same. 

Mr. Srkes. In practice there seems to be a considerable difference 
in that Regular officers appear to receive a much higher percentage 
of the promotions in the higher ranks than do Reserve officers. 

Secretary Finuerrer. In ratio to available officers, Mr. Sikes ¢ 

Mr. Sixes. I have a table here prepared for me by the Air Force 
which I shall quote in part. This indicates the total number of com- 
missioned officers by grade and shows the percentage of Regular and 
non-Regular in active service. 

General officers : Total assigned, 304. Percentage of Regulars, 91.1; 
non-Regulars, 8.9. 

Colonel: 2,920. Percentage of Regulars, 83.1; non-Regulars, 16.9. 

Lieutenant colonel: 6,879. Percentage of Regulars, 60.4; non-Reg 
tlars, 39.6. 

Majors: 14,254; Regulars, 38.4 percent ; non-Regulars, 61.6 percent. 

Captains: 37,524; Regulars, 15.3 percent; non-Regulars, 84.7 per- 
cent. 

First lieutenant: 29,728; Regulars, 7 percent; non-Regulars, 93 
percent. 

Second lieutenant : 17.381; Regulars, 6.5 percent : non-Regulars, 93.5 
percent. 

Total commissioned strength, 19.5 percent Regular; 80.5 percent 
non-Regular. 

So that with only 19.5 percent Regular officers practically all Air 
Force promotions to high rank are Regulars. Since the Reserves do 
the same job and are exposed to the same hazards it would follow 
that the same promotion policies should be in effect, but that they 
are not. 
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Secretary Finierrer. As you were saying that, Mr. Sikes, the 
thought came to me that the higher-r: inking oflicers would naturally 
be the career men, before you get to the ene question and then 
the »V call in Reserves in order to meet the builc l-up selectively in the 
lower ranks; is not that correct? 

General Twintne. That is right. 

Secretary Finterrer. In other words, I can see a reason for start- 
ing off with a different number. 

Mr. Sixes. I have a further table here which shows that a great 
number of the Regular officers are serving one to two grades higher 
than their permanent grade, but that very few in the Reserve r: anks 
do so. On the contrary quite a number of the Reserves are serving 
in grades lower than their permanent Reserve grade, and this would 
indicate a further discrepancy. 

I recognize the point that you made, but I believe the dispropor 
tion is much greater than you would want and much greater than the 
Air Force can conscientiously support. 

Secretary Frnuerrer. I am very glad that you are raising this ques- 
tion. Iam ata loss to know how to go from here on and I certainly 
would like to have that question examined fully. 

General Twrnenc. That whole question is so complex and difficult 
that it would take looking into by General Kuter’s people to give you 
an answer. I would not want to give it offhand, because it is very 
complicated ; would you, General Stone? 

General Sronr. No, sir. I think it needs a very careful analysis 
of the situation. 

General Twinrne. We would be very glad to get that for you. 

Secretary Frnterrer. Why not do this, General Stone? Ask Gen- 
eral Kuter to make a further report on this to the chalrman. 

Mr. Manon. And supply it for the record at this point, and pro 
vide a copy for Mr. Sikes. 

(The statement below was submitted for the record :) 

DEPARTMENT OF THE Arr Force, 
HeADQUARTERS UNttTEep STATES AIR Forcr, 
Washington, D. C., February 12, 1952. 
Hon. Grorce H. MAnon, 


Chairman, Armed Services Subcommittee of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, House of Representatives. 

DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: This refers to the remarks made by Mr. Sikes at the 
budget hearings before the Armed Services Subcommittee of the House Appro- 
priations Committee, February 4 ,1952. 

Mr. Sikes’ figures pertaining to the number of commissioned officers by grade 
and the percentage of Regular and non-Regular officers by grade appear to be 
reasonably accurate for a period’ of approximately 6 months ago. The figures 
indicated below show the same general picture based on the audited strength of 
November 30, 1951. 


Percentage 


Grade Number o- fon 
Regular Non-regular 

General officers 311 90. 67 9. 33 
Colonels ; 3, 361 83. 96 | 16. 04 
Lieutenant-colonels 7,402 58. 97 41.03 
Majors : 16, 712 37. 06 62. 94 
Captains ‘ 39, 000 14. 19 85. 81 
First lieutenants 30, 004 3. 85 96. 15 
Second lieutenants» 19, 993 7. 36 92. 64 

rotal 116, 783 18. 69 81.31 








ABS. a, a 
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Che promotion policies for Regular and for Reserve officers on active duty 
ire identical. Section 515 (c) of the Officer Personnel Act provides that tem- 
porary promotions shall be made on a fair and equitable basis, regard being 
given for seniority, age, and selection based upon ability and efficiency, under 
regulations prescribed by the Secretary of the Air Force. The zones of eligibility 
for promotion are established for each grade by means of criteria based upon 
service in the lower grade. A single set of criteria is established for each grade 
and is equally applicable to both Regulars and non-Regulars. From these 
eligibility ones, officers are selected for temporary promotion by means of selec- 
tion board action. The membership of each selection board is composed of senior 
\ir Force officers of proven maturity and judgment, from both the Regular 
and Reserve components. Each board is directed to select a specified number of 
officers who are the best qualified of those considered. The numbers to be 
selected are based on the requirements generated by the approved personnel 
program and the composition of the active force. Selections are based on a 
comprehensive evaluation of caeh officer, and every eligible officer is given equal 
consideration regardless of component. Among selection criteria evaluated are 
levels of responsibility discharged, general efficiency ratings, efficiency rating 
trends, all Federal service, military and civilian education and experience, sen- 
ority, age, and growth potential. Selections are made by secret ballot and 
each must be approved by at least two-thirds of the board membership. 

In the development of the current Air Force temporary promotion program, 
eligibility zones were established which permitted recently recalled Reserve 
officers to compete for temporary promotion after a minimum period of service 
on active duty. This was done to provide equitable promotion opportunity for 
outstanding Reserve officers who participated regularly in Reserve training 
activities or whose civilian experience qualifies them for a higher military rank. 
Within the present criteria, it is possible for a recalled Reserve officer to become 
eligible for promotion after serving only 6 months on current tour of active duty. 
The Regular officer, on the other hand, is not so favored; he must have several 
times as much active duty time-in-grade. For example, to be eligible for promo- 
tion to colonel, a Reserve officer, who has held the grade of lieutenant colonel for 
2 years, needs to have served only 12 months on active duty as a lieutenant 
colonel and only 6 months of that time must have been served on current tour 
of active duty. The Regular officer is required to have served two active duty 
years as a lieutenant colonel. Further, to insure the highest degree of con- 
sideration for the recently recalled reservists, many of whom have had little or 
no actual military experience since World War II, the selection process has 
been delegated to major Air Force commanders. This decentralization places 
the recalled reservist in a more favorable competitive position because it permits 
his evaluation for selection, as well as that of his career contemporary, to be 
based on current performance and potential as demonstrated in the work place. 
Because criteria have been established to permit consideration of Reserve officers 
so soon after their entry on active military service, many of these officers are 
drawn into competition for promotion before they are fully prepared for it. It 
was realized that failure of selection might have an adverse effect on their 
morale. However, it was the considered judgment of the Air Staff and the Air 
Staff Committee on National Guard and Reserve Policy that risking this pos- 
sibility was more desirable than denying eligibility for promotion to those out- 
standing officers within the entire group. In February of last year this com- 
inittee, which comprises five Reserve, five Air National Guard and five Regular 
officers, made a careful study of Air Force promotion policies since World War II 
and concluded that the Air Foree has consistently followed the principle of pro- 
moting those who are best qualified and that no discrimination was evident in 
promotions effected from June 30, 1947 to the time of its study. In May of last 
year, the Director of Personnel Planning, Headquarters United States Air Force, 
submitted the current temporary promotion policy for consideration by the Air 
Staff Committee on Reserve Policy. The committee’s report stated that it econ- 
sidered “this policy to be sound, equitable, and practical for application and, 
therefore, concurs with its provisions as presented.” 

In order to comment upon Mr. Sykes’ statements regarding the proportion of 
Regular officers serving in grades higher than their permanent grades and the 
large proportion of Air Force temporary promotions to high rank which go to 
Regular officers, it is necessary to review the history of the Regular Air Force 
officer structure. Prior to World War II, the Army Air Corps consisted of 2,210 
Regular and 1,151 non-Regular officers. From this small beginning, it mush- 
roomed during World War II to a peak strength of 388,000 officers, of which only 
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2,300 avere Regulars. Over 300,000 of these non-Regular officers returned t: 
civilian life with no more than 3 years’ active military experience. Since it is 
from this group that the Air Force has more than doubled its active officer strengtl 
to meet the requirements of the present emergency, it follows that they will not 
measure up in competition for temporary promotion until they have had sufficient 
time to regain their miljtary proficiency, add to their military experience, and 
demonstrate their abilities. 

During the period of sharp demobilization following World War IT, the Air 
Force was reduced to an officer force of less than 43,000. Concurrently, it initiated 
a Regular officer integration program, and many thousands of the wartime officers 
entered the competition for Regular appointments. From among these applicants, 
the Air Force selected more than 14,000 of the most outstanding. Although 
approximately 70 percent of these new Regulars were, in accordance with exist 
ing law, given permanent appointments as first lieutenants, they nevertheless 
were fulfilling responsibilities within the active foree commensurate with the 
higher temporary grades which they had earned during World War IT. Subse 
quent to the integration, the Air Force has conducted its permanent promotions 
in accordance with the Officer Personnel Act of 1947. However, due to the limited 
Regular officer authorization of only 27,500, the permanent grades of many Regu- 
lar officers still do not reflect the level of responsibilities which they are required 
to fulfill in the expanded force. On the other hand, all of our wartime non 
Regular officers who desired to become a part of the Reserve forces were given 
permanent Reserve appointments equal to the highest temporary grade they had 
attained during the war, or if they met the very liberal terminal-leave promotion 
criteria they were permanently appointed one grade higher than their highest 
wartime rank. Thus, the permanent-grade structure of the Regular and Reserve 
components cannot be compared. 

Since only those officers who returned to civil life after World War IT could 
receive a terminal-leave promotion, this situation made it necessary to limit the 
grade in which a Reserve officer could voluntarily serve on active duty prior to 
Korea to the highest grade which he had attained during World War II unless 
selected for temporary promotion through normal selection process. Otherwise, 
a severe injustice would have been done to those Regular and Reserve officers 
who remained on active duty in their wartime temporary grades. Under this 
policy many Reserve officers voluntarily accepted active duty in temporary grades 
below their permanent grades. Prior to the war in Korea, there were more than 
14,000 officers in this category. Through the operation of various personnel 
actions, including promotion, this number has now been reduced to approximately 
8,000. All of these officers have been considered for temporary promotion to a 
higher grade at least three times. This matter is currently undergoing special 
study within the Air Staff. 

In summary, no distinction is made between components or categories of 
officers in our temporary promotion policies and selection procedures. The pri- 
mary objective of the temporary promotion system of the Air Force is to select 
for advancement those officers who are the most qualified to perform the increased 
responsibilities of the higher grades. I am sure the committee will agree that 
in this period of international tension, the Air Force can ill afford to follow any 
other course, 

Sincerely, 
LAURENCE S. KuTer, 
Lieutenant General, United aeneae Air Force, 
Deputy Chief of Staff, Personnel 


Secretary Frxuerrer. And how the committee would like to go 
beyond that or how we may want to go beyond that would remain 
to be seen. 

Mr. Stxes. Thank you, Mr. Secretary; that is all. 


ABILITY TO GET PRODUCTION IN CASE OF EMERGENCY 


Mr. Rirry. Mr. Secretary, do you have any estimate as to how long 
it would take to get your stand-by industrial base into operation in 
case of an emergency ? 

Secretary Finuerrer. Yes. I think I can say something about that, 
Mr. Riley. I think with war happening on a certain date, you would 
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have a sharp drop in your available airplanes and your units, because 
they would suffer combat losses and your mobilization potential which 
vou have built in here would not become aqaative until a time which 

uals the lead time after the day that war happens. That raises the 
question as to how long lead time is. 

Under war conditions lead time would be squeezed a bit I think from 
what it is now, but I think it would be unsafe to rely on a full blast 
of your mobilization potential at anything less than an average of 24 
months after war happens. 


POLICY ON RELEASE OF OFFICIAL INFORMATION 


Mr. Ricey. Thank you; one other question. What is the policy of 
the Air Force in public information releases as to giving information 
to certain magazines or syndicated writers, and not giving it to 
everybody ¢ 

Secretary Finuerrer. The policy is to make no discrimination what 
soever as amongst members of the press. The policy is to the max 
imum extent possible to bring out information that we want to bring 
out through presentation of the problem to Congress. We would like 
to see Congress take over more of this function of asking us the 
questions and getting the answers from us and then giving them to the 
public. We would much prefer to deal with Congress than in any 
other way. 

Mr. Ritey. Thank you, sir; that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Fernanpez. Along that line, when you want to give out a release 
for publication, could it not be addressed to the Congress and then 
let the press have it? 

Secretary Frnuerrer.: As a practical matter, we have the press con 
stantly asking us questions and we cannot be discourteous to them. 
We must answer their questions. But we welcome an opportunity 
such as this to make a statement which will eventually go into a record 
and will thereby get out to the public. This is a matter which I think 
warrants developing a bit, because I think the congressional com 
mittees can be helpful to us, and vice versa, in this regard. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


REQUIREMENTS FOR MAINTENANCE ANE: OPERATION 


Mr. Taper. I want to ask just one question and T would like to have 
you give some study to it before you answer, but why is it that the 
figures for maintenance and operation on the part of the Air Force 
are higher this year, consider: ably, than they were last year, and why 
is it that the Army and Navy figures are both lower? Iam wondering 
what you can tell us. 

General Asensio. Among the various factors that enter into the de 
termination of the requirements for maintenance and operation are 
the aircraft inventory, the flying-hour schedule, the number of instal 
lations and their activity, and the number of personnel. Each of these 
is on the increase. We have, as you know, in the maintenance and 
operation appropriation, the spare parts, fuel and oil, depot and con 
tract maintenance, and then the base maintenance and operation. 

Under these circumstances the requirements cannot help but in 
crease, and these requirements will be explained in very great detail 
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during the presentation of the maintenance and operation appropria- 
tion support. 

Mr. Taser. Instead of going down from last year they goup. The 
other services go down. 

General AsENsio. Sir, we are adding bases, bases which came in 
during fiscal year 1952 and had only a part-year of operation and will 
have their first full year of operation. Other new bases will have a 
part-year of operation. Flying hours will be increased by a consid- 
erable amount. The maintenance of aircraft, depot maintenance, 
and contract maintenance, since there are more aircraft and they are 
flying at a greater rate of utilization, will require additional funds. 
Under these circumstances, with every factor that is employed in the 
determination of requirements, even though some of the volume factors 
are reduced, we find that the over-all requirements increase. 

Mr. Taser. We will leave that until we get into the operations. 


NUMBER AND KIND OF REPORTS REQUIRED FROM BASE COMMANDERS 


Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Chairman, the Secretary, General Vandenberg, 
and I were having a little discussion the other day about some reports. 
I did not realize what a difficult job I had given them because I find 
that there are somewhere in the neighborhood of 30 reports that have 
to be made each month, and since the officer to whom I referred has 
now departed for another job some place, I cannot find out which one 
of the 30 reports he was talking about. It made me wonder, so I have 
this one request : How many and what kinds of reports do your various 
commanding officers at your bases have to make each month that come 
up through channels? 

Secretary Frnuettrer. We will be glad to furnish that. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


Approximately 249 recurring reports for Headquarters, United States Air 
Force use in Washington for management of the Air Force, consisting of the 
following kinds: . 


Aircraft and engines th ciate Toa elena : = ae 
Cost, funds, or accounting : 2 a 
Plans and eee et ponies sl EBACE. eect es mess en eee La 9 
Equipment- ae are Gan ceicoviees aan ; bate 16 
Flying operations aisle pipers tp gos tccth pnd-ancel bv gin argos arsenal eisai aabaaiiadiabmdiaa iain alan 6 
Communications __-----~-- annem sos ated saoctinondeteaaen spunatchenttenteos Srlacneaneacicte 2 
Installations and facilities ‘ a Sani an gcc apis gui neeacliseelee set 2 
Transportation___ epee oe . cir haljeil Nicdis his ha ticked Setacgenstd ta aletenctihad 2 
Maintenance and repair___-_---- teditdadtOaaioththnak bi cbibdiidedaee 3 
Postal... citi tne cage al pipette eiptlap beagle senapepallaciatiiaitiaiaeck rials tate mania taille latalpa aad 1 
NT 2 ca piacere waeleista nam raion mela dienes ected 1: 
Procurement and production. Se anatindn nidancimeawphiadiacuattednapittagees 4 Me 
OTrgemiseaGee. 2... need aids Sacisaniepl dn cinarssic adn chet acres dich cidade tase tilegtisan mbes 4 
Personnel: 

ONY. ctnninece tuneh-> gece eg <ncenepesmapsi-bhawcmittien samen dad genet 32 

RTE, osc cthcarpulneihacbind-net eek eins Gpidinteipaadseantpetniteia ts since ates eae 4 
ReRORTCR BEG GUVCIOMIRRNC... 4c pnw ccncngiecnnamans lbciasth qeenaraien i ebeand peso 2 
CI wii a escape hada ese bis da ete de inate badass be lL uk be clases motte 
Trees £2.405..~..c8icie ddickwch thc lilebdeidunish ebchabebdcebines thabdbt doucbll bid bbe denbbidehbnis ity 12 
Combat readiness and operations— batten thignemaatpithitles dept bon i spite de abane 11 
TN a al cd Se cin tech ill chan esanetpecge der nttiinenteeeeeiinn ate tetenie RANE ide oh ale 5 
Miscellaneous______--~- Be cmiag in tes gym on hs cbs Gi eslin gagehed eA aap ctecti ow abt pene aapaey eee 15 


TO i mh hed deter decid Laid prevent pe ewe dit hdd bss the pabddiee ail nbabacbobel 249 
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Required by U. S. Air Force subordinate echelons___-- fai hl Bice Oe 140 

Required to shetie with statutes and other governmental agency require- 
ments, such as the Congress, Bureau of the Budget, Departments of 
Commerce, Defense, etc. : 


ge RR ES Res eee ene ie Hlenhciscnideselnand bein 48 
Other: BIOGRwe BPR rTiReME CC ab cab cet eee ectnss ——<——— 
TE CE Br COS Cina oie daie hotteeincnednedcekeeewsen 6 

RE GON trees ccna satan ener ees gina etic’ ik ceetasalcalepiheallba cidade 5 447 


1 Major Air Command requirements range from 131 recurring reports by Headquarters, 
Air Matériel Command to 4 such reports by Headquarters, Caribbean Air Command or an 
over-all average of 40 reports for each 17 commands. (Not included in grand total.) 


Lecau Basts ror Orricer COMPLEMENT 


Mr. Davis. Mr. Secretary, are you prepared at this time to furnish 
the committee with a statement as to the legal basis for your officer 
complement in the Air Force / 

We had some discussion on that problem earlier. I am particularly 
interested in the basis of the prevalent temporary promotions which 
have apparently made the Air Force greatly top heavy with high 
ranking officers. 

Secretary Frnuerrer. I will place a statement in the record at 
this point. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 

Public Law 604, Eighty-first Congress, the Army-Air Force Authorization 
Act of 1949, originally established personnel strength limitations on the over- 
all military strength of the Air Force and on the officer complement of the 
Regular component of the Air Force. These limitations have been suspended 
until July 31, 1954, by operation of Public Law 655, Eighty-first Congress, as 
amended. Currently, the legal basis for the officer complement of the Air Force 
is as established in annual appropriation acts. 

The over-all officer complement is determined by a tabulation of requirements 
as set forth in tables of organization and tables of distribution. These tables 
have been prepared as manning guides or documents of the personnel organiza- 
tional structure essential to accomplish the assigned Air Force mission. 

Procedures established by the Bureau of the Budget and the Secretary of 
Defense in the development of the annual personnel program serve as a guide 
in the determination of the officer complement and officer-airmen ratios. The 
USAF personnel program is presented and justified before the Secretary of 
Defense, the Bureau of the Budget, and the Appropriations Committees of Con- 
gress. Approval of this program and enactment of the annual appropriations 
act imposes upon the Air Force the requirement that controls and management 
procedures be established to insure that the personnel program as approved is 
adhered to. 


PROMOTION OF OFFICERS 


Mr. Srxes. The fact that the Air Force writes its own regulations, 
as far as the tables of organization for the present expanded force is 
concerned, leaves the matter very largely in the hands of the Air Force 
on the number of temporary promotions that it makes. The com- 
mittee receives only your breakdown of proposed personnel needs. No 
reference is made to proposed promotions. 

Now, Mr. Secretary, I direct a question to you as boss of the Air 
—— Do you ride herd on these boys to see that they do not get rank 
lappy 

Beceeliiny Finuetrer. Let me answer that in two sections. 

First of all, I do not think it is quite correct, Mr. Sikes, to say that 
the Air Force has unrestricted control over this matter. It is true 
that there are no laws which authorize or restrict the number in each 
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commissioned othicer erade lh) the over all active force for temporary 
rank, but it is also true that procedures which have been established 
by the Bureau of the Budget and the Secretary of Defense do achieve 
this control. Our program has to be defended and justified before 
the Secretary of Defense, the Bureau of the Budget, and the Appro 
priations Committees of the House and Senate. 

As far as the second part is concerned, every promotion list does 
come through me and I discuss them quite completely with the Vice 
Chief of Staff and the Chief of Staff. 

We have had some discussions on a recent list which was quite ex 
tensive. Whether that answers your question as to riding herd ot 
iot, I do not know. 

Mr. Sikes. I do not think it does. 

Mr. Taser. You never create a deficiency by making promotions / 

General Asensto. No; we have to live within the dollars-that we are 
given. 

Mr. Taser. You had a good opportunity this year and last to get 
by because there was considerably more money provided for all the 
services than the requirements seemed to be. 

General Asensio. This year, in the 1952 appropriation, we are sub 
mitting estimnates of savings which we are prepared to justify in detail. 

Mr. Taner. We can of course be pleased with a saving and we hope 
it will be reflected in what we have to provide for next year. 

General AseNsio. There is a provision, as you realize—a general 
provision—that the funds provided for pay and allowances may not 
be used for any other purpose. 

Mr. Taser. I understand that. 

Mr. Stxes. But you present your tables to us in advance, 

General AsENns10o. We present our tables. 

Mr. Srxes. In those tables you do not rei promotions or list 
them. You simply present the tables to us as a stated personnel need 
supported by the administration and the Seartants and Congress has the 
responsibility of appropriating the money for the personnel requested. 

General Asensto. We present the tables for what we propose for 
the coming year, and what we had for the previous year and request 
that you, ‘after considering the various policies that enter into the 
establishment of those tables, provide the funds to make possible the 
implementation of those policies. 

Mr. Srxes. That is what I said, but I did not take as long. 


COMPARISON OF REGULAR AND RESERVE OFFICER STRENGTHS 


Mr. Manon. We will put into the record at this point a table show- 
ing: 

Total commissioned officer strength of the Air Force departmental 
strength, July 31, 1951; 

Total commissioned officers by grade showing percentage of Regular 
and Nonregular in active service, July 31, 1951; 

Total Air Force Reserve officer strength by grade, both active and 
inactive (including Air National Guard) ; 

Percentage of Regular officers by permanent grade, indicating the 
percentage who are serving in temporary grades higher than perma- 
nent grade, July 31, 1951; 

USAF Reserve officers on active duty; percentage serving in grades 
higher than their permanent Reserve grade, July 31, 1951. 
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USAF Reserve officers on active duty ; percentage serving in grades 
ower than their permament reserve grade, July 31, 1951; and 

lemporary promotions AIF'US officers to grade indicated. 

The tables referred to are as follows:) 


Total commissioned-o fh é strength oO) the Aur force lepartmenta strengt! 
July 31, 1951 
\ 1 Percent 
Reg , 20K ) 
Non-Regular 87. 700 8 
Aggregate 108, 990 100. 0 


Total commissioned officers, 6b grade, showing percentage of Regu ar and non-Re quia 


in active service, July 31, 1951 


eed Percent 
ae non-Regu 
ssigned Regulars 
lar 
General 304 91.1 8.9 
Colonel] 2, 92 S3. 1 16.9 
Lieutenant colonel 6,879 60.4 20 ¢ 
Major 14, 254 38.4 | 61. f 
Captair } 24 15.3 84.7 
First lieutenant } 29, 728 7 iS 
Second lieutenant 17, 381 t 13 
Potal 108, 990 19.5] g0) 
Total Aur Force Reserve officer stre nath b I grade, hoth active and inactive neludi ng 
Air National Guard), as of July 31, 1951 
eal Percent on 
ta r 
iM t iu 
Genera 4 
Colonel R51 20.9 
Lieutenant colonel ) 2 
vi 1 
Major 2 30. 0 
Captain 87, O ; 
First lieutenant 119 23.2 
Second lieutenant 75, 42 2 
Potal s 7 


Percentage of regular officers by permanent grade indicating the percentage who are 
serving in le mporary grade 8 higher than permanent grade J ily $1, 1951 








Percent serving | Percent serving | Pe U serving 
n tempotary in one grad¢ ree or 
Permanent grade grade equal to | higher than eee 
permanent permanent permaner higher than 
grad¢ grade gradk permanent 
vche 
Major General 54.17 37.5 8.33 
Brigadier General] 10. 77 87. 69 1 54 
Colonel 84. 67 13.31 2. 02 
Lieutenant colonel 59. 20 40. 69 1] 
Major 59. 04 37. 43 2. 63 
Captain 56. 24 35. 82 7. Bf ) 38 
First lieutenant 52. 28 40. 05 6.39 1. 28 
Second lieutenant 68. 04 24.18 6, 28 ) 
Total 59. 30 ; 4. 9. 14 
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USAF Reserue officers on active duty 


PERCENTAGIS SERVING IN GRADES HIGHER THAN THEIR PERMANENT RESERVE GRADI 
AS OF JULY 31, 1951 


Permanent Reserve grade: 


ne Be abs cela fy SS ae ee ee ee None 
Cee. ea bSi le Wh Wiienema: Fela aie eta ie - [*) 
Lieutenant colonel_________ Sade ota aceite th hase, da Nats nen thas elieindeaea =e 0.5 
NO tat int esetices cen me boon eiliiahnin intial iis cath aca tie teccpitcens si aaed ales 1.0 
Captain wentsibndiinn beled _ mecectle pteiehciniaieeinanieiamiaaaie 2.4 
First lieutenant _-_ ; ed a a aa 10.8 
InN COUN nic icig ee caren en en lesan deenianes Sermeshabin ieee 14.7 


PERCENTAGE SERVING IN GRADES LOWER THAN THEIR PERMANENT REVERVE GRADI 
AS OF JULY 31, 1951 


Permanent Reserve grade: 


SEER TE bial, Sails ed es None 
Colonel_____- ikahohetuabietaitietmebustikin sccoh dei chnidanintcislacteedsi ig ta 
Lieutenant colonel ses llc i sis ata snineaae:. tae 
eee Sacah pitihiciituiadteenmnnat 26. 0 
Captain ‘ ake bikceb ticle ciaca oases ade dain i aca oh ait 1.3 
First lieutenant._----- eed epat ah aeaapaies oasis ae 1.3 
Second lieutenant as _ None 


1 Less than 0.1. 


Temporary promotions, AF US officers to grades indicated 


Total Regulars Non-Regulars 
Con- Se- Per- | Con- Se- Per- | Con- Se Per 
sidered | lected | cent sidered lected | cent ‘sidered lected | cent 


Promotions to temporary general 
officer grades: Jan. 1, 1949, to 


June 30, 1951_...-. 3, 440 109 3.17 | 2,928 104 3. 55 512 5 0. 98 
Promotions to temporary colonel: 
Jan. 1, 1949, to June 30, 1951 2, 985 958 | 32.08 | 2, 265 887 | 39.16 721 7 9. 84 
July to September 1951 2, 500 482 | 19.28 | 1, 867 401 | 21.47 633 81 12.79 
Total 5 32 | 1,288 | 31.17 | 1,354 152 11. 23 


, 486 | 1,440 7 26.25 | 4, li 


Promotion: to temporary lieutenant 
colonel 


> @ 
10 
-4 


Jan. 1, 1949, to June 30, 1951 2,103 | 23.85 | 4,159 | 1,567 | 37.67 | 4,658 536 11. 50 
July to September 1951 762 908 | 19.06 | 2,321 | 602 | 25.93 | 2,441 306 12. 53 
Total sannnent “ | 13, 579 | 3, Ou 22.17 | 6,480 | 2,169 | 33. 47 7, 099 842 11. 86 

| | | | 


Mr. Davis. That table covers the information that I intended to 
ask for. 

Mr. Manon. Secretary Finletter, we have appreciated your coop- 
eration with the committee and your willingness to give us unreservedly 
of your time in order to enable us to better undexstand your presenta- 
tion. We want to thank you for your forthriggtness and your able 
presentation. 

I would like to say personally that I was very much impressed with 
your grasp of the situation, Mr. Gilpatric, and we will look forward 
{v your assistance with our problem here. 

We will meet tomorrow morning at 10 o’clock. 
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Fripay, Fesruary 1, 1952. 


Mr. Manon. The committee will come to order. 
Mr. Gilpatric, we will be glad to have your statement at this time. 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF UNDER SECRETARY OF THE AIR ForCE 


Mr. Giipatric. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, at 
the hearings conducted by this subcommittee last summer the Air Force 
presented its fiscal year 1952 budget estimates based on a 95-wing 
program. At that time the aircraft- meee program necessary 
to reach this force strength by December 1953 was put before you. 
That production program represented tiie maximum acceleration 
then considered attainable both by industry and the Air Force, assum- 
ing that the requisite production equipment, materials, and facilities 
would be made available. 

Subsequent to those hearings the Congress approved the proposed 
Air Force 95-wing goal and the supporting aircraft-production pro- 
gram, and appropriated the funds necessary to initiate that program. 
In so doing the Congress indicated that, in addition to the then con- 
templated expansion of the Air Force units, every effort should be 
made to broaden the industrial base upon which still further rapid 
acceleration of aircraft production could be accomplished in the event 
of a higher degree of mobilization should be required. 

As Mr. Finletter and General Vandenberg have stated, since last 
year’s hearings the Joint Chiefs of Staff have reviewed force levels 
for the Air Force units and have recommended that the minimum 
essential structure is an Air Force of 143 wings. For the purpose of 
preparing our budget estimates and proposed production schedules 
for submission to the Congress the President has approved this force. 
To accomplish this new force objective it has been necessary to modify 
our production program substantially. 


REVISED AIRCRAFT PRODUCTION PROGRAM 


The relationship between the old 95-wing program and the new 
143-wing program can best be brought out by again referring to the 
charts which Mr. Finletter used in his presentation. This first chart 
you will recognize as being that which was used in presenting our 95- 
wing program last summer. The second chart indicates our present 
program objective looking toward a 126-combat wing force. 

Mr. Tapers Those lines represent what you are carrying in this bill 
rather than what you expect to have to do? 

Mr. Gupatric. They mean both. This line of production is 
actually where we are today [indicating]. You will notice that 
there is a slippage there that I will speak about. 

That same line which was just superimposed there to show a con- 
trast [indicating] is actually reflected by funding periods in this 
chart [indicating]. This gray area represents the production that 
we could go to should we have an all-out emergency and full mobiliza- 
tion, in which case we would go off this chart, “because we would prob- 
ably be able at any one time to at least doubt our current production 
rate. It is apparent that, even though we attain a larger Air Force 
through our presently proposed program, stretching out the date of 
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that attainment until 1955 has resulted in some leveling off in the 
production peak reflected in previous schedules. 

‘There are several advantages in such a program. We will expan 
our aircraft industry at a more moderate rate, a rate which the in 
dustry itself agrees is more realistic and more readily attainable unde 
existing conditions. We will continue to build into our industrial po 
tential the reserve capacity to turn out greatly increased numbers of 
aircraft in the event of full mobilization. At the same time, our re 
quirements for critically short machine tools, materials, and manpowet 
during the peak periods will be somewhat reduced and our expendi 
tures will be spread over a greater period of time resulting in de 
creased inflationary tendencies. 

So much for our objectives under the revised production program 
on which our fiscal year 1953 budget request is based. What has been 
our accomplishment toward our previous goal? 


1951 PRODUCTION RESULTS 


You are generally familiar with our production results during the 
past year. Because of the long lead times inherent in present-day 
aircraft procurement it was never expected that we would be receiving 
greatly increased output of aircraft by this time even under ow 
earlier and most optimistic schedules. We had counted, however 
upon a more rapid acceleration in the production curve than was im 
fact achieved. 

(Off the record discussion.) (Four sentences concerning aircraft 
deliveries and acceptances omitted due to security classification. ) 

But despite missing our original schedules, a cood deal of progress 
has been made and our aircraft deliveries are steadily improving. 

There are several reasons for our not meeting the original produc 
tion goals. All of the Government planners—we in the military as 
well as the civilian agencies—underestimated the time it would take 
to expand the machine-tool industry to provide the large quantities 
of tools required for greatly ine reased output of jet engines—and jet 
engines have to date been the principal limiting factor in aircraft 
production. Airframe manufacturers have also had their troubles in 
obtaining new types of tools, such as skin and spar mills, required for 
the vastly more complex aircraft models being built today. 

Under full mobilization we would have been making jet engines in 
automobile plants which have tools in place instead ‘of waiting for 
new plants to be tooled up for production. In limited mobilization. 
however, industry has continued to produce civilian geods, and the 
military requirements have been superimposed on the existing indus- 
trial base. 

The delays encountered in expanding the machine-tool industry are 
well known. Restrictive price ae lack of material allocations, 
absence of financial assistance, and a general failure to give tool 
builders an incentive to expand were « et ibuting factors. The neces- 
sary action has now been taken, but meanwhile there was a loss of 
many months which were vital to our earlier production estimates. 

Another cause for delay has been the need for expansion of pro- 
ducers of so-called B products, by which is meant components and 
parts used both in military and civilian production. Slowness in 
authorizing materials priorities for manufacturers of such compo- 
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nents, Whose material requirements were not originally included unde 
CMP, and their own unwillingness either to expand or to license 
others to manufacture their produ ts, has greatly increased the flow 
time between the placing an order and the delivery of these B items. 
Action 1s underway to accelerate the production rates of B products 
which should help arrest the current unfavorable trend in flow times. 

Still another factor in part responsible for delays in reaching large 
volume production of aircraft is the necessity for Ene continued 
superiority in performance of our planes and their equipment. As 
Mr. Finletter has said, the Air Force intends to continue the intro- 
duction of new and improved models and the modification of existing 
designs where necessary to retain superiority in combat. To do this 
we may be forced to accept some reduction in the numbers of aireraft 
which can be produced at certain stages, as reflected in our present 
produce ‘tion schedules. On the other hand, in order to make certain 
that only engineering changes necessary for safety in flight or combat 
effectiveness are introduced into aircraft models alre: ady in production 
or which have reached a stage of development at which changes would 
affect. prospective production, the Air Force has put into effect a 
drastic restriction on such changes. Under this so-called design freeze, 
proposed revisions are screened, studied for essentiality, and finally 
approved by the office of the Deputy Chief of St aff, who is charged 
with the responsibility for maintaining production. 

In other words, we are going to err in favor of getting more output 
now rather than incorporating the latest refinements of design in our 
aircraft. 

Certain strikes during the past year, particularly those in the copper, 
aluminum, and aircraft-components industries, adversely affected air 
craft production. A considerable quantity of jet engines of the type 
used in the F-86 aircraft, presently dep loyed in the Korean theater, 
were lost to the Air Force as a result of a strike at an aluminum-proc- 
essing plant in mid-1951. That was the Alcoa strike. Because of 
another strike, the Curtiss-Wright strike at Woodbridge, there has 
been a delay in the availability of the new jet engine for our F-84F 
fiehter bomber. Other work stoppages have aggravated shortage of 
GFP. There appears, however, to be an increasing recognition by 
both management and labor of the importance of maintaining output 
of equipment needed by the military, and I believe that, with their 
continued cooperation and through developing alternate sources for 
procurement of critical items, the detrimental effects of work stop- 
pages can be kept to a minimum. 

I want to add to the formal statement that the leaders of the two 
principal unions in the atreraft industry, the [AM—the International] 
Association of Mechanics—and the UAW, have both he ae o the 
greatest extent they could to permit the removal of work in process 
and finished items during strike periods. 

Once the decision was made by the Government to certify in advance 
of a walk-out these labor disputes, we have ceased to lose output of 
military equipment, and I am hopeful that policy will continue. 


PROSPECTS FOR FUTURE PRODUCTION 


In the face of this chronicle of past production difficulties, you may 
question whether the Air Force is justified in believing that its new 
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production schedules can be met. My answer to that question would 
be in the affirmative for several reasons. 

In the first place, the new schedules reflect at the outset current pro- 
duction rates which have been accelerating at a known tempo. 

We are not guessing what we can do any more. We know what we 
are doing and we take off from a known point. We are not attempt- 
ing to increase that tempo indefinitely but rather to continue it t 
a certain point and then level off at substantially below the previously 
planned peak—one-third less than our previous production peak. 

The point at which this production rate levels off is, we believe, well 
within the presently planned productive capacity of the aircraft 
industry. While our new schedules presuppose that certain expedit- 
ing actions will be required to obtain necessary machine tools and 
critical materials, they do not depend on such expediting across the 
board. We are not asking for miracles. In fact, the total demands 
made by our program on the existing supply of production equipment 
and materials will be considerably reduced. Future production has 
been rescheduled so that its maximum requirements will occur only 
after additional sources for material and tools have been developed 
and are available. Furthermore, to assist the agencies charged with 
expediting production, the armed services have provided to the appro- 
priate agencies the necessary guidance so that first things may be 
accomplished first. Machine tools and materials are being allocated 
by these agencies to highest priority projects as established by the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff so that producers of our most critical airframes, 
engines, and electronics equipment will receive assistance on a relative 
urgency basis. 

For example, the B-47 medium bomber and the J—47 engine used 
in that bomber and in the F-86 are being given special urgency treat- 
ment by ODM and the other agencies that assign tools and materials. 

As a result, more materials, more manpower, and more machines 
will be available for both military and civilan production throughout 
the time period of the stretched-out program. The aircraft industry 
should produce steadily at a gradually increased rate with continuous 
employmént and still retain its mobilization potential. 

(Of-the-record discussion. ) 

To obtain the reaction of industry to these new production sched- 
ules, the Air Force has consulted with most of its major contractors. 
Almost without exception the industry representatives who have been 
heard from express accord with the new program and assure us that 
our new production goals are readily attainable. 


LENGTHENING OF PROCUREMENT LEAD TIME 


May I interpolate that the importance of that the committee knows 
because $3,500,000,000 has been added to our aircraft procurement re- 
quest by lengthening the lead time from 18 to 24 months, and there- 
fore I think it is of great concern to you as it is to us. 

Of great concern to the Air Force is the substantially lengthened 
lead time required in our procurement actions. This is reflected in the 
addition of 6 months to the period for which we are asking financing 
authority in our fiscal year 1953 budget request. 

The number of months required between the placing of a follow-on 
or repeat order—and I am not talking about new models—and the 
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delivery of the end item has increased markedly since Korea. An 
independent survey conducted by the Stanford Research Institute 
for the Air Force has confirmed the information to that effect given 
to us by our contractors. What has happened, so the study confirms, 
s that, while the actual fabricating cycle is being shortened as air- 
eraft manufacturers reach higher volume production, flow times 
in obtaining raw materials, finished parts, compone nts—princ ipally 
B products—and production equipment are lengthening. The study 
further indicates that the trend seems likely to continue until the 
capacity of thousands of vendors and suppliers can be substantially 
e xpanded. 

I have here a chart which shows the present lead times on the major 
types of aircraft in our program together with the flow times for their 
most critical components, including materials, engines, radar, and fire- 
control systems. 

In each case on this bar that runs out, as you can see, the shortest is 

18 months for the T-6, which is our standard trainer, and the long- 
est is the B-52. That time is 30 months. That is the time in advance 
= which we must order these aircraft to be able to obtain delivery 
by those dates. and within each one of these bars you see the elements 
which comprise the requirements for lead time. In practically every 
case the engine time is as long, if not longer, than the other items. In 
some cases the airframe or the camera equipment or the bombing com- 
puter for the K-1 navigation and bombing system or other types 
of instruments—gun sights, propellers, auto pilots—are the limiting 
factors, but generally either the engine or the airframe is the item 
that takes the longest. And the average, which for budgetary pur- 
poses we estimated at 24 months, may be somewhat longer than that, 
and we felt certain 24 months was a conservative estimate in figuring 
our financing requirements. 

You will observe that the current lead times range from 18 months 
for smaller and less complicated aircraft types such as training planes, 
increasing to 22 to 25 months for fighters with greater amounts of 
armament and electronic gear, and reaching as high as 30 months for 
heavy bombers. 

For budgetary purposes we estimated the average of these increased 
lead times as 24 months, as contrasted with 18 months a year ‘ago. 
When we come to pricing out and contracting for particular models, 
their procurement will be financed on the basis of the actual lead times 
for those models, and the 24 months’ average reflected in the budgeted 
figures may prove to be conservative. 


CAUSE FOR LENGTHENING LEAD TIME 


The causes for this substantial lengthening of lead times are two- 
fold. The limited capacity of existing equipment for processing 
certain types of raw materials, such as ‘forgings and special shapes 
used in fabricating our latest aircraft types, have stretched out the 
order time for materials. 

I would like to give you a few examples. In the case of aluminum 
the lead time on aluminum ingot—and this is for the period from 
July 1950 to July 1951—is from 1 to 5 months. Aluminum sheet, 
from 2 to 6 months. Aluminum bar, from 2 to 7 months, and for 
forgings, medium size, from 3 to 6 months. 
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In the case of alloy steel, sheet and strip, lead times have gone fro. 
2 to 3 months to 5 months. Alloy steel tubing has gone from 4 to ¢ 
months in July 1950 to 6 to 8 months in July 1951. Magnesium sheet 
has gone from 3 to 13 months. That is because there is not enoug! 
rolling capacity to make the thin magnesium sheet which is used 1 
aircraft like the B-36. Next December there will be a new coil seltinis 
mill coming into operation at Madison, Ill., which will reduce that 
13 months’ lead time back to 6, but at the present time there has beet 
a quadrupling of lead time for magnesium sheet. 

The second and even more significant area of increased delay is the 
added time required for ordering so-called B products which is attr 
butable to conditions already mentioned. 

Let me give you some examples. On precision ball-bearings, pre 
Korea, the flow time, the time within which you had to order ball 
bearings before you could expect delivery, was 3 to 4 months, and 
it is now 14 to 16 months. 

Stop nuts, of which there are literally thousands in every aircraft, 
from 2 to 10 months. The manufacturers of those nuts have not in 
creased capacity to meet the added demand. Vacuum tubes have gone 
from 4 to 10 months. Even common machine screws which you used 
to get on open order on 1 .onth’s time—that was before Korea—now 
take from 5 to 6 months. 

Toggle switches, 2 to 5 months. I have a whole list of the principal 
items that compose these so-called B products. 

To cut down on the time required for the administrative steps that 
must be taken before reorder lead times start to run, our own lead 
time or red tape, the Air Force has to the maximum practical extent 
decentralized contracting control and delegated authority to its vari 
ous procurement districts so that many decisions can be given to the 
contractors with a minimum loss of time and with the least amount 
of paper work. 

The importance to the attainment of the Air Force program of it 
being financed in fiscal year 1953 for an additional 6 months’ pro 
curement lead time cannot be overstated. Without the ability to place 
on contract out of ao year 1953 funds the aircraft scheduled for 
delivery from January 1 to June 30, 1955—that is this period right 
here [indicating]; that is the period covered by the request for addi 
tional lead time—either the Air Force would be confronted with a 
gap in its production program during that 6 months’ period or it 
would ‘have to re program prese ntly scheduled deliveries at a lower 
rate to extend out over the same period. As the first choice involves 
too great a risk, we would be compelled to adopt the latter alternative. 
In either event, it would be impossible for us to reach our projected 
end strength by even the present target date. A reduction of the 
forces to be in readiness by that date and a further postponement of 
the target date for the 126 combat wing force level involve obvious 
dangers to which we think the national security should not be sub 
jected. 

CREATION OF MULTIPLE SOURCES 
Because we believe our greatest strength lies in our ability to pro- 


duce more and better weapons in a shorter period of time, the Air 
Force will, under its revised program, continue to expand the mobili- 
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zation potential of the aircraft industry and retain the tool-insurance 
feature of the original build-up program. 

That is the capacity and the extra tools necessary to get up to 

his higher rate if we have an all-out emergency, or crisis. 

Second sources have been activated or planned for all but three 
najor aircraft models so we will have two producers of each major 
tel, and we are establishing as well multiple sources for all major 
( ngine models and m: ny other items of essential equipme nt. In some 

ases such second sources of supply items will be retained even at the 

icrifice of lower unit costs to insure readi ness for full mobilization. 
This course of action should permit the continuation of production 
many small business concerns which might not otherwise partici- 
pate in our program. In the establishment of such additional sup 
pliers as are necessary to provide this mobilization potential, due re- 
gard is being given to critical labor areas and to the policy of plant 
dispersal for greater security. 


PRICE INCREASES 
. 

As you were told during the hearings last summer, price increases 
due to inflation have added substantially to the cost of military ait 
eraft and related equipment, and this trend has not been wholly 
checked. There has, however, been some leveling-off in costs during 

last half of 1951, and we do not anticipate recurrence of the 
earlier inflationary condition. These factors have been taken into 
consideration in preparing the budget estimates for accomplishing the 
present aircraft program. 


ASSISTANCE TO SMALL BUSINESS 


Procurement procedures and policies are under constant review 
within the Air Force. The provision of financial assistance to expand 
the facilities of manufacturers of critical items will be continued. We 
are actively soliciting the participation of small business in the Air 
Force program, although necessarily the greater part of the Air 
Force dollar is placed with the large producers of aircraft, engines. 
and the more complicated items of equipment. We continue to stress 
subeontracting to smal] business, and our major prime contractors 
are cooperating with the Air Force policy of placing business with 
the small concerns among its vendors and suppliers. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you very much for a very illuminating state 
ment, Mr. Gilpatric. You bring out here that airplanes are going 
to be delivered over a longer period of time than originally contem* 
plated. There will not be the peak of high deliveries that has been 
anticipated. You have explained to us this lead time problem and 
other problems incident to the aircraft procurement program. 

Mr. Scrivner will now question the witness. 

Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Secretary, I cannot help but feel that you have 
said in substance that we have not done too well up to now, but you 
hope you are going to do better. 

Mr. Gitparric. That is what I have said, Mr. Scrivner, and I be- 
lieve that my prognostications are well founded. I do not think 
it is just a hopeful expression. 
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MORE REALISTIC PROGRAM 


Mr. Scrivner. Quite frankly, I think the program as now present: 
strikes me as being more realistic than the one we had a year ag 
when we were talking about such an enormous number of pla 
not only from the point of view of plant capacity, but from the poi 
of view of the ability of the Air Force to operate and maintain ther 
With the increased complie ations in your motors—the electronics a1 
all that—you are not going to be able to take a man out and trai 
him in 60 days’ time to keep them going. 


WORK STOPPAGES 


You talked here on page 5 about the result of these strikes and the 
impact of them, I do not think, has been drawn to the attention of 
the public quite as it should have been. All you mentioned was thie 
aluminum company and the one at Curtiss-Wright. I got the impre: 
sion when I was down at Wright Field that one that was really 
putting the crimp in things and the one that would delay plane pro 
duction, in many cases 6 to 8 months, was the Borg-Warner strik®. 
You never mentioned that. 

Mr. Girparric. I included that in the general statement, Mr. Scriy 
ner, that other work stoppages had aggravated shortages of GFF. 
The fuel pumps were made by the Pesco division of Borg-Warnei 
The strike was settled in time so that our worst fears were not realized 
from the Borg-Warner strike. 

Mr. Scrivner. I do not know what your worst fears were. I made 
the statement based on what i was told very recently of the actual 
effect of the strike. I donot know. 

Mr. Giirarric. It certainly had a detrimental effect, but it did not 
cost as many aircraft as the Alcoa strike did because of the effect o7 
GE engines. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, the loss of an airplane is the loss of a 
airplane regardless of how it comes about. The headlines scream 
about how many you lose some one day in Korea, but the effect on the 
fighter and bomber strength is just the same whether you fail to bring 
one out that day, or whether one is knocked off by Russian MIGs o1 
antiaircraft. Either way if you lose one you lose one. 

Mr. Gitpearric. That is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. This question will relate to some of your productio1 
figures and it will have to be off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 


FAILURE TO MEET PRODUCTION GOALS 


Mr. Scrivner. It would appear from some of your statements that 
the actual results have been considerably different than what we have 
been led to expect, from all these different groups, boards and agencies 
that we have had here. We have been told that we had these pla: 
ning groups or boards that were doing this or that, straightening out 
the bottlenecks and seeing that the manufacturers had the equipment 
and the space and everything else, but apparently it has not worked 
out that way. 
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Mr. Griparric. A number of expectations have not been fulfilled, 

da number of problems that have arisen were not anticipated, and 
ihe combination of those has been responsible. 

Mr. Scrivner. If they were not anticipated, why were they not? 
\e were told that we had these planners that were looking forward 

n all these things, and they were figuring how many of this, that and 
the other you had to have in plants to produce a plane and that we 
were going to get them. It has not resulted that way. We are per- 

fectly justified in being skeptical about some of the things we are 
heing told now. 

Mr. Grtpatric. I think you are right in being skeptical. 

Bear this factor in mind: At the beginning of this build-up every- 
one concerned—at least in the military and in industry—governed 
their thinking by World War II experience. That was the most fresh 
and most ree ent experience we had to goon. No one knew what con- 
ditions this “gray mobilization,” the limited mobilization, would en- 
tail. That is something that this country, as far as I know, has never 

attempted to do—have both military and civilian production going 
full blast, and frankly we did not realize how the pinch would affect 
the military as well as the civilian, and we have learned a lot from the 
last year and a half. 

Mr. Scrivner. If some of these planners who have received pretty 
high pay for supposedly planning these things in an orderly way had 
been right, we would not have had to hold up on some of these fighters. 
We would have had them out of the way. 

Mr. Giipatric. If we had been willing, for example, not to incorpo- 
rate higher thrust-power engines in these fighters at various points 
we would have more of them, but we do not believe that we can afford 
that risk. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


MATERIAL ALLOCATIONS 


Mr. Scrivner. You made one reference on page A-3 to a lack of 
material allocations. I assume what you are referring to is the fact 
that although up to a comparatively short time ago, less than a month, 
the story that we were given by the producers was that about all that 
had been given them was a hunting license for material, but now, 
instead of having a hunting license they are actually getting material 
allocated to the defense production. 

Mr. Gutpatric. The military contractors are getting along better 
even with a lot of procedure and red tape in this CMP plan. But 
where we felt the lack of support under CMP was in the case of 
manufacturers like Thompson Products, Bendix, Borg-Warner, which 
make items for automobiles, or for electric washing machines, as well 
as aircraft. They have not received CMP tre: utment up to now, and 
they have had to go out and just get materials as best they could with- 
out any hunting licenses. Steps are being taken to give those manu- 
facturers material under CMP for their military output, so that, we 
hope, will ultimately help to shorten these lead times and prevent 
these shortages when planes get out on the ramp ready to fly but for 
lack of equipment. 

Mr. Scrivner. I had hoped that your statement would be stronger 
than the hope you express, because it is merely a hope that these things 





will be straightened out and if they are not straightened out we will 
not be i a a better position in 18 months than we have been in the past. 

Mr. Gitparric. I can make it stronger. Steps have been taken with 
regard to 2: 3 companies inthis “B” category. They have actually been 
given CMP treatment. Now, there are hundreds of other smaller 
companies that it will take longer to bring in under the umbrella, and 
it is those companies that are still in the stage of yet-to-receive CMP 
treatment. I am not concerned about the future there. It is just a 
matter of the time that it will take to put the new system into effect. 

Mr. Sixes. Mr. Secretary, I followed your statement with consid 
erable interest and I want to commend you for a well-balanced and a 
helpful statement. I have found throughout my acquaintance wit! 
you that you have shown a fine attitude in trying to get a difficult 
job done well and in trying to overcome quickly and effic lently the ob 
stacles that have confronted the Air Force. 


BOTTLENECK 


Mr. Secretary, I notice in your statement that restrictive price ceil 
ings, lack of materiz! allocations, absence of financial assistance, and 
general failure to give tool builders an incentive to expand were contri 
butors to the delay in aircraft procurement, but that necessary action 
has now been taken to overcome those. 

Do you feel that those factors which have hindered us in the past 
no longer are going to be materially limiting factors in the future? 

Mr. Gitparric. IT do, Mr. Sikes. I think we lost 6 months from 
January to July in getting the machine-tool industry on its way to 
increased output. I think everybody, at least in the executive branch, 
is partly responsible, but I am convinced that now the bottlenecks 
have been taken away from that particular program. 

Mr. Stkes. Do you anticipate there will be additional difficulties, 
or do you feel that we can adhere to the production schedule that 
has been outlined ? 

Mr. Guurarric. I feel with this reduced peak rate we will be able 
to meet the schedule without being blocked by a lack of tools. I 
do not feel the tool situation is any longer a limiting factor on pro- 
duction. In fact, we took overprecautions last summer in bringing 
in additional tool output to meet this shortage. 


GUNS-AND-BUTTER PROGRAM 


Mr. Sixes. In substance, our real difficulty has been the guns-and 
butter program. The Government has chosen to allow the people 
to have the things they wanted for their civilian comforts and we 
have tried to build a defense industry on top of the requirements of 
the people for the ordinary goods; is that not right ¢ 

Mr. Giuparric. That is a very good way of putting it, but, as Mr 
Finletter said, we all agree—and T am speaking now as a civilian and 
not as just a member of the military department—that where we 
have no limit to the length of time we have to keep ourselves in a 
state of readiness, the military program must be bearable. I do not 
think that we can ask the average citizen to live under an all-out 
mobilization condition indefinitely, so I, for one, do not quarrel with 
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that guns-and-butter philosophy. Just where you draw the line in 

ch a vague concept is a hard point to determine, and perhaps we 
ave not drawn it right. You put your finger on what I feel is the 
underlying condition. 

Mr. Srxes. Does it follow that the fact that Communist aircraft 
production is now considerably greater than ours, is due in part to 
the fact that we are taking a deliberate chance in not stepping up 
our seediactioin’ & to the point that we more nearly equal the Red air- 
craft production, and is the result of the theory that we must let 
the people of this Nation have their comforts until war actually 
strikes us? If that is what it comes down to, I fear that we are 
taking a great and an unnecessary risk. 

Mr. Gitrarric. There is more to it than that. We have right now 
a very strong weapon, a deterrent weapon, in the form of the Strategic 
Air Command, as Mr. Finletter and General Vandenberg said. We 
think of that as a shield behind which we can build up strength more 
gradually, and rather than turn out the tremendous numbers of 
aircraft which the Soviet does, we think it is a calculated risk, per- 
haps, but one that we can afford to take to stretch out further 

Mr. Sixes. Off fhe record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


DELAY IN PRODUCING PLANES 


Mr. Sixes. Let me ask you this question: You have discussed with 
us quite comprehensively the difficulty of securing plane output be- 
cause of the shortage of finished parts, components and other items. 

Would it not follow, Mr. Secret: ry, that another difficulty may have 


been the failure to distr sbute contract initially among more businesses 
so that they, too, could have been tooling up and preparing themselves 
toadd to the flow of parts for aircraft / 

Mr. Giiearric. Only on certain limited areas because generally 
we have planned to bring in more sources of all contractors than this 
limited program will support. I think that some of the suppliers, 
vendors, and subcontractors are going to get dropped out as a result 
of the stretch-out. You are right, in certain areas we have not 
broadened the base sufficiently, in on that we are working. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF MULTIPLE SOURCES OF SUPPLY 


Mr. Srxes. Let me ask one more question. You stated, I believe, 
that strikes have seriously limited our output in certain categories 
by tying up the produc tion of ke AV items. 

Since the same effect might result from sabotage in those key in- 
dustries or by bombing, if war should come, it will be extremely im- 
portant to have secondary sources rather than to allow a bottleneck 
to develop in any major component of an aircraft. Are those secon- 
dary oe being provided. 

Mr. Gitparric. Yes, they are. 

Mr. Davis. I think this first question will have to be off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 





PISTON TYPE PLANES 


Mr. Davis. All of our discussions here have been with respect to 
jet production. Are we making any piston type planes of any kind 
right now ? 

Mr. Giuparric. Yes. All of our tankers, transports, and some of 
the other support aircraft have reciprocating engines. The B-36 has 
partly reciprocating engines and partly jets, so we have a substantial 
staan engine output still going on, particularly in the R-2800, the 
R-3350, which is a Wright engine, and the R-43 360, which is the big 
Pratt & Whitney that is used on the C-124, the Globemaster, the 
Douglas troop carrier, and the B—-36, and on the KC- -97, which is the 
Boeing stratoliner type for a tanker. 

Mr. Davis. I take it then, in view of the discussion that has gone on 
so far, there are no particular production problems in connection with 
anything other than jet aircraft at the present time. 

Mr. Giurarric. Not today. There were. We are having some trou- 
ble with the 3350, the compound Wright engine which is used on the 
C—119, that is, the medium troop carrier, the Fairchild Packet, and it 
will be used in the Kaiser-Frazer C-119. Other*than 3350, and 
shortage of the R-2800, which is also used on commercial airlines 
the Constellations and the DC-6—there is nothing in short supply, the 
military is taking a lot, but we do not have any “surplus of those en 
gines. We have no major production problems as we have in the case 
of jet engines. There, we have dev Simmel and design problems. 

Mr. Davis. I got the impression that your production goals with 
respect to jets have had to be tightened a great deal because of a lack 
of immediate production capac ity. That cannot be said to be true at 
the present time of the other-than-jet production; is that correct? 

Mr. Grirarric. I think that I would have to qualify my answer in 
the affirmative by saying that we have some second sources for recipro- 
cating engines that are not yet in production. For example, the 
Chevrolet division of General Motors are going to make the Wright 
3350 engines at Tonawanda. Ford is using the old Dodge Chicago 
plant that belongs to the Air Force where it is going to make the 4360’s, 
the big Pratt & Whitney piston engines, and that plant is not in pro- 
duction. Nash is going to make the 2800 engines. That plant is not 
in production. 

Now, the activation of those plants—and those are all automobile 
manufacturers who are going into the jet-engine business—has been 
delayed by this machine-tool situation which is now on the way to 
being cured. But we are 6 months behind so that we have had prob- 
lems, and we are just in the process of catching up with ourselves 
there. 


REASONS FOR REDUCING PRODUCTION GOALS 


Mr. Davis. So far there have been two factors talked about that 
either have, or may have, affected the production schedules. One of 
them is the lack of productive capacity. The other is what was re- 
ferred to by some of the previous witnesses as a careful screening of 
the requests by the Defense Department. How has that second f 
tor affected the production job for which you are responsible 

Mr. Gitpatric. I take it you mean by that second factor the design 
freeze, the engineering changes ? 





Mr. Davis. No. That is part of the production picture, is it not? 
| was referring to the information the committee has been given that 
there Was a great deal of screening done by the Defense Department 
before this budget was submitted to this committee, and I am wonder- 
ing now whether the problem as you have seen it, is entirely caused 
by production difficulties or whether this other factor has entered in, 

ind if the second factor has entered in, I think we ought to know to 
what extent it has. 

Mr. Gitrarric. The extent of the second factor has not been to pre- 
vent a delay in output. The second factor, the screening, has resulted 
in the lowering of production schedules, and that is what Mr. Fin- 
letter had in mind and General Vandenberg had in mind, I think, in 
stating that decisions outside the Air Force, outside the military, re- 
sulted in this stretching out, but that has not today affected our per- 
formance, or our deliveries. 

Mr. Davis. The screening then has been primarily to bring some 
of the previous antic ipation down to the production level that your 
experience has shown you can anticipate. Is that about what it has 
amounted to? , , 

Mr. Guparric. Plus a calculated decision for the future not to try 
to reach as high a point in the production curve as we believe we could 
have made, given the necessary materials and manpower support. 
That brings us back to this limited mobilization concept. 


LEAD TIME ON BALL BEARINGS 


Mr. Davis. What is the ball-bearing situation now? You men- 
tioned a several hundred percent increase in the lead time. 

Mr. GILpaTRIc. That is correct. 

Mr. Davis. What is being done about that? When do you expect 
you will get back to something like a normal lead time on ball bear- 


. Giiparric. That particular problem is going to take a long 
time to adjust itself because of the tremendous increase in the demand 
for gyros. In every type of radar installation, whether it be in an 
aircraft or a guiled missile, you have these vertical gyros and they 
require these highly machined small ball bearings, so there is a tre- 
mendous increase in the demand, and even though the output of ball 
bearings is increasing it is not catching up with the demand. So I 
think it will be a year or a year and a half before a substantial im- 
provement will be made in adjusting that supply-demand condition. 

Mr. Davis. Those are ball bearings of a type that are not ordinarily 
produced for any other use? 

Mr. Griparric. That is correct. They are very small, particularly 
ihe ones used in gyros for missiles. 


PRODUCTION OF VACUUM TUBES 


Mr. Davis. You mentioned the same problem, although not quite 
so acute, with respect to vacuum tubes. Is that a particul: ir type of 
vacuum tube that we were not producing for civilian uses at all? 

Mr. Gieatric. Yes. The tubes used in the K-1 bombing and 
navigation system for our bombers, and some of our all- weather 
fighters are miniature tubes. They are very, very small, and I be- 
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lieve there are several thousand of them in one installation. The 
B-36, for example, has just hundreds and hundreds, literally thou- 
sands, of these tubes, and those tubes are so much smaller than what 
you are used to having in radio, television, or other commercial appli 
ances that there is no civilian capacity that we can divert to military 
use. It has to be built up, you see, from a fresh start. 


DELAY IN PRODUCTION OF B 17’ 


Mr. Davis. In your discussion with Mr. Scrivner on the airplane 
situation you mentioned that there were several component parts of 
the B-47 that you had to wait for before you could put them into 
actual operation. Then in our discussion later you made the rathe: 
general statement that it was the jet-engine situation that was actual- 
ly holding up the production of the planes. 

Now, are those two compatible? By that I mean was it the parts 
for the jet engines that were holding it up, or are there some other 
problems that are not being met that are holding these planes from 
being operational ¢ 

Mr. Gitparric. I meant, Mr. Davis, in speaking ‘of engines as a 
limiting factor, that over-all we were not able to produce greater 
numbers of planes this past year because the engine capacity had 
not yet been expanded to that extent. I referred, in the discussion 
with Mr. Scrivner, to the accumulated but. not accepted aircraft at 
Boeing, and there you had to wait for individual items of equipment. 
Some of those related to engines. There were fuel pumps and engine- 
control systems that were not fully perfected, and on some of those 
engines there were items missing, as well as the air frames. 


TEMPORARY CONDITIONS 


Mr. Davis. Are those other items, as you put it, just incidental 
shortages, or are they things that are keeping these planes on the 
ground, even after the engine situation has been cleared up? 

Mr. Gripatric. No; they are_all temporary conditions. In some 
cases it might be an integral fuel tank of a new type, as was the case 
with the B47, that did not work out according to plan, and we had 
to put a new type of tank in, and that delayed for several weeks the 
final acceptance of the planes that had to have those new tanks sub- 
stituted. Then the landing gear on the B47 is a highly complex 
mechanism, which had never been used before. That did not function 
in the beginning just as had been hoped. But conditions like that, 
while they delayed and slowed up over the past 6 or 8 months accept- 
ances of these aircraft which had accumulated out of the shop—those 
will be worked off in a relatively short time. It is not a basic limiting 
condition as the jet-engine production has been. 
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Mr. Davis. There are some of those, however, that are being held 
on the ground even though the engine may be completely acceptable? 

Mr. Griparric. Yes. There may be some particular piece of gear 
or equipment that is delayed or that has malfunctioned and does not 
pass its test. That condition would be one that would be cured in 
the next few weeks or months. That will straighten itself out. 


PRODUCTION OF MACHINE TOOLS 


Mr. Davis. Just one more question. In response to a question I be 
lieve by Mr. Sikes, you spoke of overprecaution in meeting the tool 
shortage. What did you mean by that? 


VERTICAL LATHES 


Mr. Gitearric. I mean that at the height of the crisis, when we were 
taking all measures that seemed possible, as in the case of these vertical 
turret lathes that the Fisher Body Co. was going to make in addition 
to the other existing manufacturers, we went ahead and started up 
the Fisher Co., although 6 months later it turns out that on the present 
production schedules we do not need the output of that company, 

There have been suggestions in the press, second guessing, that we 
made a mistake. I do not think we did; I think we were taking a pre- 

caution that perhaps in the light of hindsight was not necessary, but 
which at the time, if we had not taken it an¢ had an all-out emergency 
in the meantime, we would have been very sorry. 

Mr. Davis. There was a certain period there when you were very 
seriously handicapped by some OPS regulation on the tool industry, 
was there not ? 

Mr. Giuparric. That was one of the conditions that delayed us the 
6 months that I mentioned. 

Mr. Davis. That has been ironed out now ? 

Mr. Giteatric. That is all straightened out. 

Mr. Davis. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


INCREASE IN 1953 BUDGET DUE TO EXTENDED LEAD TIME 


Mr. WicG.esworru. I should like to ask several questions. You 
have stated, Mr. Secretary, that there is about $3.5 billion in this 
request due to this matter of extended lead time. As I understand “ 
that means new obligational authority for planes in the fiscal yea 
1955, does it not, which otherwise would not be included? 

Mr. Gitrarric. That is right, Mr. Wigglesworth. It means obli- 
gating ourselves to buy 6 months’ worth of planes for the first 6 
months of the calendar year 1955 which, if we do not order now, we will 
not get, because the lead time will have overtaken us. 
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Mr. WiceLeswortH. While the extension involves increased commit 
ments in respect to fiscal year 1955, does it not also involve decrease 
expenditure in the meantime? 

Mr. Givparric. It does; and those have been taken into account 

Mr. WiccteswortH, So that the $3.5 billion is a net figure ? 

Mr. Griuparric. Yes; it is. And if we had not stretched out the 
program, part of that $3.5 billion would have been in that hump unde: 
the old schedule. That is part of the obligation that we have pushed 
ahead as a result of the stretching-out process. 

Mr. WiceLteswortH. The real bottleneck is in engines and that kind 
of thing now, is it not? 

Mr. Griiparric. Engines and some forms of materials for which 
processing equipment is not available, such as the magnesium sheet 
that I spoke of. 

Mr. WiceG.eswortH. But this obligational authority that you ar 
requesting in respect to fiscal year 1955 must be in respect to com- 
pleted planes and not merely in respect to those items which now con 
stitute the bottleneck ¢ 

Mr. Gitpatric. Yes; because the difference in lead time between the 
most critical factor—say the engine—and some of the other items, as 
that chart shows, is only a matter sometimes of a few months. You 
see here, in the case of the B-47, the engine takes 26 months; the air- 
frame takes 24 months. Or, in the case of the B—57, the instruments 
you would not have to order as quickly because they only take 21 
months, whereas the gyro instrument, which is the limiting factor in 
the Saphire engine, takes 23 months. 

Mr. Wice_esworrH. Which does your obligational authority yo 
are requesting extend to? 

Mr. Giutparric. It extends for a complete airplane, all the equip 
ment on hand. 

Mr. WiceLeswortu. It would not suflice for your purpose to give 
new obligational authority in respect to the long-term items? 

Mr. Gitrearric. We could not break down our procurement and pic! 
out, out of thousands of long lead-time items, the longest ones and 
only obligate for those alone. We tried to work out such a basis of 
appropriation request, but the fact is that so many of the items that 
are listed here go into two or more airplanes that we have got to get 
on order all of the components even though they may be 1 or 2 months 
less than the most critical item in the list. 

Mr. WicciesworrH. I notice that some of the items only run, say, 
is or 20 months whereas the over-all plane would require 28 months 

Mr. Grutearric. That is correct. I think General Asensio can 
explain the financing problem there. 

General Asensio. Our problem in this area is that the contracto: 
must go to his subcontractors and vendors, and certain of these parts 
are furnished by the contractor through his subcontractor. There- 
fore we have to give him an order for the whole thing so that he cai 
go through this devious process of subcontracting. 

Mr. Wiccteswortu. Could you not place an order for engines, fo! 
instance, today regardless of the number of planes that you might 
ultimately order? 

General AsEeNnsio. Yes, sir; because, as a matter of fact, we have 
to take care not only of the initial installation in the aircraft, b 
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e have to take care of the necessary spare engines. So that we do 
tuke that into consideration and for the Government-furnished equip- 
ment for the aircraft plus its initial spares, we do have this policy of 

ijusting to the actual lead time. We have spoken of an average 

id time which is reflected on this chart here. This chart, under 
(hose circumstances, becomes purely schematic showing you that the 
iverage does carry over for the additional 6 months. 

Mr. Gitpatric. I think Mr. Wigglesworth’s point is, Could we not 

t down the $3.5 billion by picking out certain items ? 

General Asensto. We could; but on the other hand, it would take a 
tremendous force, and it would take a very complicated administra- 

ive procedure to get all the necessary accumulation of data that go 
into the thousands of parts that go into an airplane, and all of the 
many, many subcontractors and assemble it all in one place and keep 
track of all the variations, either the shortening of the lead time or 
the lengthening of the lead time, for one reason or another, and still 
come out even. It would be a tremendous administrative task. 

Mr. Giupatric. We are so far behind now on some of our contract- 
ing that I would hate to see us attempt it. 


MACHINE-TOOL BOTTLENECK 


Mr. Wieeieswortn. I gather from what you said to Mr. Davis that 
you consider the machine-tool bottleneck is broken: is that right ¢ 
' Mr. Gutparric. I mean by that, of course, that all the steps neces- 
sary to expand the output of tools have been taken. We have not got 
all the tools yet, but those steps have been taken. 

Mr. Wieeteswortn. How long a matter is that, having the tools 


on hand ? 

Mr. Ginpatric. It will be a matter of 12 to 15 months. But some 
of the plants for which those tools will be used are not scheduled to go 
into production until we get the higher rates of deliveries scheduled. 

Mr. WiGGLeswortH. They would be if you had all the tools, would 
they not? 

Mr. Girparric. The plan has been in some cases of new buildings oe 
to have the walls up, and the brick and mortar part of it finished ; 
think if we earlier had assurance that we would have all the tools we 
needed, we would have planned the construction programs differently. 


DESIGN FREEZE 


Mr. Wiceteswortu. You referred to a continual change in design. 
That has been a real handicap up to date in terms of production, has 
it not ¢ 

Mr. Gitpatric. I could not put my finger on just how much that 
factor has slowed us up, but I am sure that until this design freeze it 
was a major factor; this business of changing around a certain seat 
belt, or an ash tray, or something like that. 

Mr. WiccieswortH. That design freeze is now in effect ? 

Mr. Gitrarric. It has been since last May and it has recently been 
tightened up. We are going to emphasize output rather than perfec- 
tion in design. 

Mr. WicereswortH. Have there not been all sorts of changes in 
design since last Mav? 
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Mr. Ginparric. Yes; but they have been confined, Mr. Wiggles- 
worth, to changes which have to do with combat effectiveness and 
safety rather than getting the exact arrangement of a cockpit to suit 
every engineer or pilot who has a voice in the matter. 


SHORTAGE OF RAW MATERIALS 


Mr. Wiacteswortu. Have you been handicapped in respect to raw 
inaterials in this program ¢ 

Mr. Gitparric. Certain types of raw materials: forgings, rods, bars, 
some of the shapes of materials for which the processing equipment 
has not been in existence in sufficient amount. 

Mr. Wiceéteswortn. Have you been getting the priorities that would 
enable you to make maximum headway In respect to raw materials? 

Mr. Gitearric. Yes; generally speaking the CMP plan has given 
the military contractors the materials they need. It has only been 
in these specialized areas that the pinch has been felt, and that is no 
fault of the system. The system has worked. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


MAXIMUM PLANE PRODUCTION 


Mr. WiceLesworrn. It is your judgment that we are making the 
maximum headway in terms of our plane production consistent with 
reasonable civilian needs / 

Mr. Gitparric. Do not misunderstand me. I believe we could go 
to the old production peaks. We might have had some slippage, but 
I feel if it had not been for the limitation on expenditures in the fiscal 
year 1953, which is one of these decisions that Mr. Finletter referred to 
as being responsible for the change in the program profile—— 

Mr. WiaeLeswortu. You mean the Department of Defense ¢ 

Mr. Gitparric. I mean the executive branch of the Government. 

Mr. WicG.Lesworth. That was the President’s decision through the 
budget ? 

Mr. Gitparric. Yes; if this country were willing to have a deficit 
of $30 billion in the fiscal year 1953 instead of $14 billion, we could go 
faster. Ithink the industry has the capacity and I think the Military 
Departments—at least in the Air Force we could do our part; but | 
am not quarreling with the decision the way it came out. 

Mr. WieeLteswortu. Do you think $5 billion out of nondefense 
—_ nditure could be used to advantage in the military field without 

creasing the over-all budget ¢ 

‘ak Gitparric. You are taking me out of my competence now. | 
am no budget expert, Mr. W igglesworth. 


SO-CALLED DUAL ECONOMY 


Mr. Taser. May I ask one question’ I understand what you have 
tol | us in substance is that the production of planes has been slowed 
cown because you have used the automobile plants that were avail 
able for the purpose of producing certain of these planes and engines 
That is one thing. But they have continued in civilian production 
and you have started on a program of building a new set of buildings 
und machine tools that would be used for that purpose. Is that about 
the picture ? 
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Mr. Gitparric. That is my understanding of this so-called dual 
economy, Where we have both. 


MAJOR SHORTAGES IN PRODUCTION PROGRAM 


Mr. Taser. I also understand that the major shortage that is hold- 
ng up the production program is in the availability of sufficient jet 
engines. 

Mr. Gitparric. It has been up to now and it looks as though it will 
be for some time. 


CONTACT WITH NATIONAL PRODUCTION AGENCY 


Mr. Taner. Have you been in rather close touch with the National 

Production Authority so far as requirements of additional raw ma 
cae or anything of that kind that might have to do with the pro- 
gram, so that they would know what you needed to have added to your 
sources of production if you are to meet your schedules or your pro 
ort ims / 

Mr. Gitparric. Yes, I have been, Mr. Taber. 

Mr. Taner. Are you the contact man for the Air Force with that 
organization / 

Mr. Gitpatric. Yes; of course, in the Department of Defense we 
have the Munitions Board where all three services pool their require- 
ments and they are then screened and the material requirements are 
certified by the Munitions Board to NPA. 

Mr. Taper. And the requirements that the Air Force has certified 
through its representative on the Munitions Board have been the jet 
engine picture; is that right / 

Mr. Gitratric. Materials for both engines and air frames. Ma 
terials for jet engines have not been the factor which have held up pro 
duction. It has been the facilities to make them and in the furnishing 
of those facilities. Mr. Wilson’s office, the Office of Defense Mobi- 
lization, through both NPA and DPA have been of great help to us. 
They have given us priority treatment. 

Mr. Taner. But have you communicated to them just what your 
difficulties were / 

Mr. Gitparric. Yes; we have furnished lists of tools required by 
every one of our contractors, to NPA and NPA in this relative order 
of priority which the Joint Chiefs of Staff fixed, and the NPA are 
attempting to furnish us with those tools. 

Mr. Taner. I think that is all I have this time. 


NUT, SCREW, AND BOLT INDUSTRY 


Mr. Froop. Just one detail in this whole vast plan that you are 
talking about. Early in your statement vou mentioned parenthet 
cally among other things that you had trouble getting—you tossed it 
off very casually—serews. You may have forgotten that you even 
mentioned it. 

Mr. Gitrarric. No: I have not forgotten it. I was not casual. 

Mr. Fioop. Let me tell you an ine ident about screws, nuts, and bolts 
that I experienced a year ago. I represent an acutely distressed eco 
nomic area, the number one in the Nation in the matter of unemploy- 
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ment. So, with the help ot everybody down here who was interest: 
and that of a lot of local people, and so forth, in the classical mam 
we arranged to contact a plant in Boston, a small firm who had a i 
screw, and bolt business, brought them down here and we were go 
to build a plant for them locally, and so forth. 

We ciscove oe that we needed an NPA certification, or a certifi 
tion from Air, Navy, or Army procurement in order to get an N] 
tux-amortization certificate of necessity. 

We went through all of the traditional hocus-pocus and in so doi 
found out that the nut, screw, and bolt industry is a cartel or a monop 
oly made up of five or six old-line companies, and all of your p1 
curement people, Air, Navy, and Army, told us that we have am 
facilities to produce all the screws, nuts, and bolts that we want, 
if they produced them, and we got them, there were enough exist! 
facilities to provide nuts, screws, and bolts to come out of our ears 
and eyes. 

That being the case, what is the trouble? You have the facilities 
I know where they are. They told me where they are. You do not 
want any more. Yet [ know and you know that you are not gett 
delivery because the industry is a cartel or a monopoly, whichev: 
term you like, and they do not want anybody else in it. They are not 
giving you deliveries. Yet the fac ilities exist. 

What do you do about a problem like that so far as nuts, screws, ay 
bolts are concerned and, if you have an answer to that one, how many 
similar monopoly situations exist in other components ¢ 

Mr. Gitparric. I am sure there are a number of similar situations 

Mr. Froop. Why does that kind of thing exist? The facilities 
exist, they say. You need nuts, screws, and bolts. Why does not 
somebody step into that situation / 

I have talked tu your procurement people. They say, “We have got 
to have these things.” Isay,“That is fine. We will build plants in my 
district where I have 20,000 men out of work. We will give them to 
you.” 

But when we go to the Defense people to get a certificate of neces 
sity, or whatever it to get tax amortization, we run up against a 
cabal, a clique, a se aa “who do not want a iy more facilities built; 
just as the great steel companies do not want any more steel plants ts 
built. 

Whose job is it in defense procurement to put the finger on a situa 
tion like that publicly’ We cannot get screws, nuts, and bolts be 
cause the industry is a monopoly. Somebody is protecting it. The 
we are. Hence, no engines—hence, no jets. 

Mr. Gitrarric. When a situation similar to the one you have d 
scribed was brought to my attention, we have gone ahead and either 
furnished the facilities ourselves or we have recommended the iss 
ance of tax-amortization certificates. 

Mr. Froop. You did not in this case? 

Mr. Gitpatric. I do not know the facts of this case. 

Mr. Froop. Will you have somebody take a look at the problem w 
reference to nuts, screws, and bolts and report to the chairman of this 
subcommittee as to why that situation exists? 

Mr. Gitparric. I will. I do want to point out that I was talki 
bout a particular type of machine screw. I know that nuts a 
bolts range over a very broad field. 
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Mr. Fioop. That is right; but this is a story where, for want of 
a nail a shoe was lost and for want of a shoe a horse was lost. and so 
forth and so on, almost reductio ad absurdum. But there it is. The 
minute they mention nuts, screws, and bolts my ears go up. I went 
through that situation for a year. And if you have not got them now, 
it is your fault, because ed: in the defense effort has the guts or 
the interest to move in on it and break up this monopoly and to take 
care of not only the particular screw that you want for me particular 
engine, but to take care of the whole problem, because it opens up 
the whole defense program. This is obviously a serious conan about 
which nothing has been done. 

Mr. Giupatric. I am going to look into that. 

Mr. Fxoop, All right. I will be very much intrigued with the com- 
pletely detailed and utterly intelligible answer that I am going to 
wet which still will not break up the. monopoly and will not acce lerate 
production of these things for the people who want them. And you 
are months behind in your pong. And I take for granted that 
there must. be a dozen others that I do not know about that some 
other Congressman has bumped into, or some other person has bumped 
into. I just happened to run into that one little thing. 


ISSUANCE OF CONTRACTS IN DISTRESS LABOR AREAS 


Now, in your statement you go to some pains—and this kind of 
thing continues to amuse me no end; and this is no reflection upon 
you, sir. I do not know you; but I encounter this periodically. On 
page 9 of your statement, the last sentence of the next to the last 
paragraph thereof, you say: 

In the establishment of such additional suppliers as are necessary to provide 
this mobilization potential, due regard is being given to critical labor areas and 
to the policy of plant dispersal for greater security. 


Now, nobody could make a more exacting, yer ise, and effective 


statement to deal with what is a major national problem, but let me 
assure you, sir—and I do not think you know, because I find out 
that you long-haired, top-level boys believe a great deal of this thing 
ac tually is going on—here is a pronunciamento that you issued. You 
are going to bed tonight believing that that is so; but I know as a 
fact that it is not so. 

Mr. Gitrarric. I happen to be working on that very problem today 
with the city of Detroit. 

Mr. Fioop. Oh. May I interrupt to point this out to you’ This 
leaves me cold, Mr. Secretary, for this reason. The city of Detroit has 
been wet-nursed by the procurement people since the dawn of pro- 
curement; that is, by the military procurement people. You con- 
gested it; you choked it to death; you jammed it up with stuff, con- 
(rary to your dispersal program. You have a small, narrow, limited 
geographic area which is jammed to the gunwales with procurement 
production. Without Detroit we could not have won the last war; 
10 doubt about that. Period. 

However, Detroit now, because of shifts in your procurement pro- 
gram in matérie! and a lot of things over which you cannot have any 
direct control, is in a situation; it has an economic bellyache. They 
ave distressed. There are people there out of work. And nobody is 
sorrier about that than I am. I deplore it. But it is a temporary 
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situation, the result of fluxes and strains within your production 
program. 

There are, sir, however, in this country chronic areas of unemploy- 
ment which alae you nor anyone else in the defense organization 
has put a glove on, despite the President’s directive: despite state 
ments of Defense Secretaries and high-level Air, Army, and Navy 
pronunciamentoes that “We know about it, and we are doing some- 
thing about it.” But those areas are not mopped up. 

In addition to that, there is a newly developed aurea, the New 
England area. I do not speak for New England. There are people 
here who can do that better than I can. But I want you to know, Mr. 
Secretary, that it is not being done and has not been done and cannot 
be disposed of so perfunctorily as vou say in this sentence. 

I know that you are attacking the situation in Detroit. They can 
here with their labor leaders and had meetings and rallies and put on 
a great production show and a good one, and I compliment then 
on it. So you are putting task forces in there, and everybody else 
is attacking that problem. Good. That is commendable. T am de 
lighted with it. 

But im your haste to attack the Detroit situation and get rid « 
that. problem—and it is vital to you; you have got to do it—nobody is 
paying any attention to several chronic and distressed une mp loyment 
areas that av existed year after year after year, with the greatest 
asset that you have being wasted—manpower—sitting on the curb 
stones, to a percentage as high as 10 or 12 of the employable potentin 
in that area. 

I speak especially at this time of the entire anthracite coal field 
of Pennsylvania and more particularly of my district, centered around 
Wilkes-Barre, where there is chronic une ‘mployme nt existing now 
You people recognize it; you know it is there; you have had surveys 
and teams and the assistance of all of the Government agencies: and 
I belabor this to the point of exhaustion because I do not want you, 
Mr. Secretary, to believe, as sincere as I know you are about that 
particular sentence, that vou are doing anything about it. After it 
gets out of your shop you have to worry about 50 other things, and 
when it gets down to the lower echelons ae is done. Period. 
This is not hearsay. I report to vou a fact, 

Mr. Gutearric. I am familiar with the "Wilkes-Barre situation, 
and I admit we have not cured it. We have not done much about it 

Mr. Froop. You have not put a glove on it. 

Mr. Girurarric. We have had an awful lot of discussion and a lot 
of plans, and every time I go to the Munitions Board we hear about 
Rhode Island, and we hear about certain areas in New England, and 
now Houston claims to be a distressed area 

Mr. Froop. If Houston is a distressed | areas, I am the Prince ot 
Wales; that is, if we compare Houston with the situation that I am 
talking about. And I am sure my grandfather, MeCarthy, would 
resent that. 

Sut that is the fact. It is the old story of the wheel that makes the 
most noise getting the most grease, and so forth. And I am only one 
small voice. 

But I protest the fact that you are ignoring, to your advantage, the 
existence of a vast skilled and se mmiskilled mi aile labor potential in the 


very center of the eastern seaboard, your delivery area, and have done 
so year after year after year. 

i know that ever y secretary in Washington in every defense agency 
and every civilian agency is completely conversant with every detail 
of the situation of which I speak. I know that there is a library of 
statistical information at your fingertips in six Government agencies 
who can supply you with every conceivable bit of information that you 
might require. And yet, I repeat for the purpose of emphasis, 
“Nobody does nothing.” Why / 4 

Mr. Gueatric. If you will permit me, I am going to make a little 
effort in this direction myself. Maybe I will be as futile as the others 
have been, but I am going to make a try. 

Mr. Froop. If you do, my friend. I will have you placed upon the 
calendar of the creators of minor miracles. You will become a minor 
deity. Nobody else has. 

Mr. Giupatric. Lam going to make atry at it. 

Mr. Fioop. All right. I was going to go on about New England, 
but with my friends Mr. Wigglesworth and Mr. Furcolo here there 
is no sense of my gilding the lily. But that is a different kind of 
problem. 

Mr. Furcoro. If I had the same problem in New England, I would 
just say “ditto” to what the gentleman has said. 

Mr. Froop. Surely. You are developing in New England a new 
problem, and if it goes on it is going to become a cancer. You have 
an irritation up there now, and if vou let it go on it will develop into 
a cancer, 

I have an economic cancer in my district because there the problem 
has been going on fora generation. If you let yours go, you will have 
the same oe that I have now. And I have been tot: ally and com- 
pletely a i loss to get anybody to do anything about it, stad if you 
want to go suite it—well. there is an e xpression about fools and angels, 
and so forth, but I will not draw that one. But you said that you 
would, and more power to you. 

Mr. Gitparric. I will report to you. 

Mr. Froop. All right. Usually we have these reports made to the 
subcommittee chairman, but I am sure he will not object if you report 
tome. And; believe me, you will be doing a great favor to every 
member of this committee and Member of Congress if vou could 4 
something about it. 

(Diseussion off the record. ) 


SHORTAGE OF POWER 


Mr. Froop. You mentioned magnesium sheets as a bottleneck on 
your plane construction. Is not this your problem? You say in your 
statement that the chief bottleneck is jet engines. That is the reason 
for your production lag. That is true, but is it not more basic than 
that? Is not your shortage in the raw materials from which you make 
jet engines, and is not there a shortage of raw materials and a short- 
age of power, and in the shortage of power are not the defense people 
or the munitions people, whoever are responsible for it, putting all 
their eggs in one basket by centering upon hydraulic water power 
when, by an act of God or the common enemy or something else, there 
ean be a shortage of water and you would not have power to produce 
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your raw materials, and then you cannot produce your jet engin 
and then you have no planes? Is not that the situation 

Mr. Gitrarric. That is possible; that is a possible risk, and that is 
being provided for. The new Kaiser aluminum plant in New Orlea 
is not going to suffer from a drought in the Northwest. 

Mr. Fioop. When will that be ready for production ? 

Mr. Gitparric. It is already in production. It opened up la 
month. And the Reynolds Metals Co. is putting in a_ plant 
Arkansas. So you are really getting some dispersal. 

Mr. Froop. But that has been a serious problem ? 

Mr. Griparric. In the past there was too much concentration in the 
Northwest. 

USE OF COAL IN PRODUCTION PROGRAM 


Mr. Firoop. And, as a matter of fact, what attention are you people- 
I do not know if this is in your shop, but you are at a high enoug! 
level to be in on the meetings on this—at what level are you discussing 
the failure on the part of our defense people to utilize the basic fue! 
in the United States for industrial production, which is not water but 
coal? To what extent are you defense people, the high-level people, 
discussing the failure of your production units to put peers in the 
areas where coal exists, which is the basic fuel of this Nation? Be 
cause if you get into a full-scale shooting war, which would mak« 
necessary your going into these gray- -level reserve production poten 
tions for aircraft, you will not have the natural gas, you will not hav: 
the oil, you will not have the water power in order to get the power to 
produce the raw materials to build your aircraft. 

Who is responsible for the dereliction of not putting production 
units for aircraft, active or reserve—I do not care which—in areas 
where there is the basic fuel in unlimited aan coal ? 

Mr. Gitpatrric. Without ducking the problem or passing the buck, 
that particular function—namely, what kind of power supply are 
we going to rely on in industry—is not one for the military depart- 
ments. It is in the Office of Defense Mobilization, Defense Produc 
tion Administration, and the National Production Authority. 

Mr. Taser. They were up here the other day, Mr. Secretary, and 
told us about a program for the construction of power plants all the 
way across the soft-coal territory in Ohio, Pennsylvania, and West 
Virginia. 

Mr. Ritry. Those were electric-power plants, were they not? 

Mr. Tazver. Yes; but the electricity would be produced ry coal. 

Mr. Fioop. Coal is merely the generating unit. Now, just so that 
we understand each other, even if these civilians are thinking about 
these things, it does not excuse the defense people for not probing 
them a little bit. I cannot imagine that you would be reluctant to 
do that; you have never shown that thus far. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 





Monpay, Fesruary 4, 1952. 


Request To Use 1952 Fcnps To Broapen Heavy Foratna Presses 
PROGRAM 


Mr. Manon. Mr. Gilpatric, will you proceed with the statement 
ou wish to make concerning the heavy presses. 

Mr. Gieparrie. Mr. Chairman, at the hearings before this com- 
mittee last summer which resulted in our Air Force appropriation 
for the fiscal year 1952, there was included $210 million toward the 

st of financing the construction and installation of 20 heavy presses, 
which are to make the large pieces that go into these newer and larger 
tvpes of aircraft—the spars, the wing sections, the ribs, the frames. 

\t that time the cost of those presses was estimated at $210 million. 
[hose estimates were based on figures given to us by the press build- 
ers which, in turn, came out of early 1950 cost figures which they 
had. 

When we came to put those presses actually on contract following 
the authorization which Congress gave us for fiscal 1952 funds, we 
found a substantial discrepancy between what the estimates were 
and what the actual cost of these 20 presses will come to. 

That figure is roughly $72 million and we are going to ask in our 
present appropriation request for funds to cover that, plus $107 million 
of additional equipment that will be necessary to support the heavy 
press program, the heavy presses required in order to perform the func- 
tion of making these spars and ribs and other large sections that 
previously had to be machine-made laboriously out of many pieces of 
metal, instead of being stamped out in one operation. 

For instance, there are heavy die blocks. The die blocks are them- 
selves cast and then machined, and that takes a good deal of equipment 
that does not exist today for this size of die. 

The estimated cost of that back-up equipment, the details of which 
will be furnished when that section of the budget is presented to you, 
will total altogether. as I said, $107 million. So that the total amount 
for which we are asking in this budget is $179 million in addition to 
the $210 million, which would make a total cost of the program with 
these supporting elements and back-up equipment of $389 million. 

The reason we are asking the committee to consider the subject at 
this time rather than in the regular order is that we have been given 
authority by the Secretary of Defense, subject to the acquiescence or 
approval of this committee, to finance partially some of this additional 
cost. In other words, we would like now to go out and place on con- 
tract this additional equipment rather than wait until next July, 
because it would mean that we would get this equipment in being, it 
would be constructed and installed, 4 or 5 months earlier. And in the 
long run, it would mean a very substantial saving in the total cost of 
the aircraft production program. 

So the purpose of my statement before the committee today is to 
apprise the committee of the fact that we would like to use our existing 
funding authority—that is, our additional obligational authority 
under the 1952 appropriation—and spread it over a larger program 
than we had asked this committee to approve earlier, on the under- 
standing that if the appropriation is not approved, we would have to 
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cut it back to the dimensions that have already been authorized, the 
$210 million. 

We feel that the committee and the Congress will agree that, if we 
are going to have a program at all, we should have one which is com- 
pletely integrated, an entirely supported program, and both the Secre- 
tary of Defense and the Bureau of the Budget have approved this 
request that we are making to you for the $179 million. 

So, to sum up, we would like to have the committee consider per- 
mitting us to go ahead and use existing funds over a larger total obli- 
gation than we had presented to the committee before and thereby 
save + or 5 months in the time required to fabricate these presses. 

Mr. Taper. Will that be a supplemental budget estimate that is 
going to come up, or is it part of the estimates before us 4 

Mr. Gitparric. It is part of a fiscal year 1953 request. 

Mr. Taser. That is the $179 million ¢ 

Mr. Gitparric. It is part of the budget which is before you. 

Mr. Taner. That is for what kind of presses ¢ 

Mr. Ginparric. That is to cover approximately $72 million. addi 
tional cost of the 20 heavy forging presses and extrusion presses which 
were covered by the $210 million that the committee approved last 
Stumimer, 

In other words, that is the additional cost of the presses above what 
was estimated based upon what the contractors had told us last year, 
namely, that they would only cost $210 million. Now the figure is 
$282 million. 

Mr. Taner. This is $179 million toward $282 million / 

Mr. Marion. It is $179 million plus $110 million. 

Mr. Ginpatrric. It is $389 million. altogether. I think the figure 
that Mr. Taber wants to get is how the $179 million breaks down. It 
breaks down into $72 million additional cost for the presses, which we 
tried to finance with the $210 million that vou had already authorized ; 
and the difference between the $72 million and the $179 million—that 
is, $107 million—will go for this die-block- produe tion equipment, clie 
sinking equipment, machining equipment, and other supporting equip- 
ment that is necessary if the heavy press program is ultimatelv ta 
function as it was intended. 

Mr. Taner. We gave you $210 million / 

Mr. Gmeparric. Yes. And we want $179 million more. 

Mr. Manon. You want $179 million more and you want us to tell 
vou to go ahead and use the funds on hand ? 

Mr. Girparric. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. And you are going to make your regular presentation 
on the precise det ails of that 

Mr. Gitparric. When we get to our facilities. 

Mr. Manon. When you come before us to testify on your 1953 


estimates ? 
Mr. Giuratric. Yes. 








DESCRIPTION 





OF PRESSES 


Mr. Manon. Please tell me this: What does a heavy press such 
as you are talking about look like ? 

Mr. Giteatrric, Depending on the size, it ranges from 15,000 tons 
to 50,000 tons, and is about five stories high. I have here a picture 
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of one. It is a very large piece of equipment. It takes a special 
building—you can see from the size of that man | indicating photo- 
graph in magazine}. 

Mr. Marion. Have you ever seen one? 

Mr. Gitpatric. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. Where? 

Mr. Giipatrric. Adrian, Mich. We have three in operation now. 

Mr. Manon. Where are they ¢ 

Mr. Gitpatric. One is at the Wyman-Gordon plant in North Graf- 
ton, Mass. 

Mr. Manion. What kind of a plant is that ¢ 

Mr. Ginpatrric. It makes heavy forgings, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. For what general purpose / 

Mr. Giteatric. For air frames. 

Mr. Manon. Where are the other ones? 

Mr. Gitrarric. The second one is in Cleveland, the Alcoa plant. 
The third one is at Adrian, Mich. Two of these three presses, the 
ones at Adrian. Mich., and the one at Alcoa in Cleveland, came from 
Germany. We acquired those after the war. Unfortunately we did 
not acquire all that were there. The Germans had developed this 
technique, and the biggest one, the one this size [indicating], the 
Russians had taken away to East Germany, where we believe it is in 
operation today. 

What we are asking the Congress to authorize us to do is to go 
ahead with 20 of these presses, the heavy forging presses, and some 
of the extrusion presses. 


PRESS BUILDERS 


Mr. Manion. Who in this country make these presses ¢ 

Mr. Gitparric. There are about four or five different press builders. 
There is the Mesta Machinery Co. 

Mr. Manon. Where are they located ¢ 

Mr. Gitearric. They are in Pittsburgh. Colonel Hook, do you 
know the others / 

There is the United Co.—what is the full name, Colonel. do you 
know ? 

Colonel Hook. I do not have that at this time, I am sorry to say. 

Mr. Gitpatrric. I would like to put in the record a schedule showing 
the proposed operators, the cost of each of the presses, the sizes of the 
presses, the press builders, and the cost of the press alone—not the 
building that it takes to house it, and the back-up equipment, which 
will give the complete cost of the entire program. 

Mr. Manon. You may submit that to the committee, but not for 
the record. 

Mr. Taner. Would it be embarrassing to have it in the record? 

General Asensto. Mr. Chairman, I am afraid that it would give 
advance information concerning the amounts that we had tentatively 
assigned in these various areas and might give information to the 
contractors which would be inimical to the matter of arranging proper 
contracts for them. 

Have these figures been finalized ? 

Mr. Giiparric. These are negotiated figures that the contractors 
know about. I would not see any embarrassment in it. 









Mr. Manon. My thought was that it would be well to encumbe: 
the record with anything that did not have to be in the record. | 
think we should have this information in the committee for o 
own use. 

Mr. Givpearric. Very well. 

(The information requested was supplied the committee. ) 















CONTRACTS 





FOR PRESSES 
Mr. Manion. How do you know that the prices which you have give 
us here are firm’ Have you made a cost-plus-fixed-fee contract wit 
these people ¢ 

Mr. Gitparric. No. These are fixed-price contracts and since \ 
were last before the committee, they have been fully negotiated wit 
each of the proposed press builders, and there being several of them, 
we have been able to check their prices and cost estimates, one against 
another. We have had our auditors go over them. We have also had 
the benefit of an industry survey made, not only by the press builders 
but by the companies which are going to operate these presses, such 
as the Reynolds Metal Co., Bohn Aluminum Co., Kaiser Aluminum Co 

Mr. Manon. Is it not true that big business is robbing the Govern 
ment by establishing huge costs for production of, for example, this 
type of item? 

Mr. Gitparric. I do not agree with you, sir, because even if we 
made a mistake and agreed, initially, to too high a price, that price is 
oping to be redetermined, based on an audit of the actual cost 
experience: and on top of that—— 

Mr. Manon. But there is no incentive at all for them to economize, 
is there? 

Mr. Givpearric. Oh, yes; because under our price redetermination 
process, if they succeed in reducing costs, they may make a large 
profit. In other words, we share part of that saving with the con 
tractor, The Government takes part and leaves the contractor part, 
so that there is a real incentive for the builders to produce these presses 
at lower cost. P 

Mr. Manon. I have said frequently on the floor and in this com 
mittee that the greatest opportunity for saving money in the defense 
budget is in better contracting procedures. But I have never gotte: 
anybody in the Defense Establishment to agree with me. 

Mr. Griprarric. I agree with you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Marion. And I still cling to that view. 

Mr. Giipatric. That is one of the jobs that J am trying to do; first of 
all, to make ourselves more cost conscious and price conscious, not just 
profit conscious. After all, profit is only maybe 8 or 9 or 10 percent of 
the cost. It is much more important to get the other 90 percent down 
and the only way we can do that is by giving these contractors some 
inducement to cut costs. We can take care of the profit matter, if w« 
allow them too much, in the Renegotiation Board procedures. They 
will take those away from them. 

Mr. Taper. One trouble with that concerns the depreciation allow 
ance provision which covers up and operates to prevent the effective 
ness of renegotiation. The Ways and Means Committee has been hav 
ing hearings on that. 
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Mr. Gitpatric. That is the Eberharter bill, is it not ¢ 

Mr. Taser. I do not know what the name of the bill is, but they have 
been holding hearings on that and they have found tremendous loop 
holes through which contractors are making tremendous profits that 
cannot be taxed and thereby evading the results of renegotiation. 

Mr. Gitpatric. When Congress passed the 

Mr. Taser. I do not know how much you know about it, Mr. Gil 
patric, but it seems to me you ought to be posted on that. 

Mr. Gitpatric. I have followed that, Mr. Taber, and there is a letter 
from the Secretary of Defense to Congressman Doughton on that 
subject. At the time that Congress passed the Renegotiation Act of 
i951, it directed the Renegotiation Board to allow all deductions 
which are allowable as tax deductions—that is, for tax purposes. 
Whether that was right or wrong—I happen to think that it was 

* right—it is under review by the Ways and Means Committee. It does 
not relieve the contracting agencies, though, of the responsibility of 
doing a good job in the first instance. And I am not suggesting to you 
that we are going to correct our pricing mistakes through the opera- 
tions of the Renegotiation Board because we were not doing a good 
job in the beginning. 

I do feel that we are doing something toward your objective, Mr. 
Chairman; we are going to improve our pricing practices and our 
contracting procedures so that these staggering figures will really 
mean something. 

We do not take just a cost estimate and give a contractor a cost-plus- 
fixed fee. Most of these are fixed-price contracts and the contractor’s 
profit is measured as the contract performance progresses and the 
contractor’s profit margin varies depending on how good a job he does. 


























USES TO BE MADE OF 1952 FUNDS 





ADDITIONAL 








Mr. Manon. What do you propose to get under this new heavy 
press program that you did not propose under your program for the 
fiseal year 1952, for which appropriations have alre: say te been made by 
the Congress? 

Mr. Gitratric. We propose, first of all, to make up the gap in our 
cost estimate. 

Mr. Manon. That is the point. What is the gap in the cost esti- 
mate ¢ 

Mr. Gitpatric. The cost estimates were made in 1949 and 1950 by 
the same people with whom we are now sitting down and from whom 
we are getting definitive arrangements. Part of the 20-percent infla- 
tionary price rise that was described to you last summer is reflected 
in these figures. Those figures did not take into account increased 
costs which have since occurred. 

Mr. Manon. How much of this additional money is the result of 
increased cost? 

Mr. Giupatric. A good part of that $72 million on top of the $210 
million represents increased costs since 1949. 

Mr. Manon. What is the purpose of the remaining portion of the 
money? How much are you asking for that will be delivered in hard 
goods or hardware in this $179 million additional which is to be super- 
imposed on the $210-million program? What additional items are 
you going to get? 
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Mr. Gitearric. We are going to get $15 million of die-block produc- 
tion—that is, the companies which make these great big pieces of 
metal which are hogged out and, in turn, used as dies into which you 
stamp these forms in the forging presses—that is one completely new 
type of equipment; and the die-sinking equipment—the equipment 
which cuts out these blocks, the forms, the shapes, that are necessary 
so the die itself will function in the press—there is $19 million for 
die-sinking equipment. There is $26 million for machining equip- 
ment, for finishing the forgings in their final form, and $30 million 
for plant construction. Those are the installations to house these great 
big pieces of equipment. 

This time we are not going to do what we did before, underestimate 
our costs. We have a provision in here of $17 million to cover the 
possible escalation in cost on those figures that I have just given you. 
So that we have $107 million for new equipment which was not pro- 
vided for in any previous appropriation. 

Mr. Manon. Why did you not ask for this same equipment last 
year? 

Mr. Giuparric. Mr. Chairman, this is a new art and, frankly, neither 
our own people nor the industry people—the press builders, the opera- 
tors or users of these forgings—realized that the existing die sinking 
production capacity of this country could not take care of the sizes of 
equipment that were necessary for this purpose. We have had to go 
ahead with another segment on the whole program that we did not 
hefore envisage. 


SOUNDNESS OF PROPOSED PROGRAM 


Mr. Manion. It would seem that the Department is stumbling 
around without being adequately informed as to what you are seeking 
to achieve. 

Mr. Giuparric. I should think that would have been a fair com 
ment on our previous judgment, but we have taken the precaution now 
of getting every segment of industry that has any knowledge or any 
know-how of this to come in, as well as our own people, to make a com 
plet e study of this, so that this time we feel we are not being tentative, 
we are not speculating, we have a firm program as far as the 20 presses 
and the back-up equipment which are now in the program are con 
cerned. The figures that we are asking for will see this to completion. 

Mr. Manon. I should regret to think that we were sitting around 
this table and frittering away half a billion dollars of the taxpayers’ 
money on a program that has not really been firmed up and which may 
not pay off in the end. 

What assurance do we have that this program is worth what appar- 
ently it is going to cost us 4 


SAVINGS EXPECTED 


Mr. Giurartric. It has been looked at first of all by the users of these 
forgings and extrusions. Those are the members of the airframe in- 
dustry as well as the aircraft engine industry. All of them, consulted 
independently, have agreed with the conclusion that with this kind of 
equipment in our industrial complex, we will save, many, many times 
the initial cost of the equipment over the long run, because these 
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presses last 20 or 30 years and while they have to be financed now, the 
savings that will result will flow over a long period of years. 

Mr. Manon. Why do you think there will be savings? 

Mr. Gitparric. Because, in place of taking many small pieces of 

aluminum and putting them together into one great big section, this 

section will be made in one operation, as for instance : Take the spar of 
an F-84, maybe 18 or 20 feet long. Right now that has to be laboriously 
and time-consumingly fashioned out of many small pieces. In this 
way it is stamped out in one operation, the way they do the top of a 
sedan in an automobile that is made in one operation. 

The aircraft industry previously has operated by putting these rela- 
tively small pieces of metal together. This will make a great saving 
in the cost as well as in the strength and performance characteristics 
of the aircraft. 

Mr. Manon. Will this expedite production ? 

Mr. Gitparric. You will not have the benefit of these presses for an- 
other 20 months. 

Mr. Manon. But, if you had them today, would they expedite pro- 
duction ¢ 

Mr. Gipatric. We would eliminate a number of delays that we now 
have because of the slower, more costly processes of fabricating air- 
frames. 


ENDORSEMENT OF PROPOSED PROGRAM 


Mr. Manton. Who are some of the men in industry who feel that this 
program is worth while? Of course, it would be difficult to find peo- 
ple who would be opposed to getting tools that the Government is 
paying for. They are not paying for them themselves, the Govern- 
ment is paying forthem. But who are some of the people who could be 
cited as favoring this proposal ? 

Mr. Giteatric. In the Office of Defense Mobilization there is an 
Aluminum Division headed by Mr. Sam Anderson and he and Mr. 
Bunker and Mr. Gordon Reed are three of the outstanding experts 
in the whole art of aluminum forgings and fabrications and shapes. 
They have no ax to grind. They are not making the presses, they are 
not using them, they are not operating them, but they have unani- 
mously recommended to Mr. W ilson that the Office of Defense Mobili- 
zation support this program. 

This is not just an Air Force proposition. The Air Force is acting 
on behalf of the whole Military Establishment in sponsoring this 
program which will be of benefit to all three services and to their 
contractors. 

But among industry people, you have the Aircraft Industries Asso- 
ciation which includes all of ‘the principal manufacturers of both 
airframes and engines; you have all the major aluminum companies— 
Alcoa, Reynolds, Kaiser, Dow, Bohn, and Harvey. In those com- 
panies you have men who have been in this business all their lives, 
who are constantly advancing the art of using aluminum and magne- 
sium in structures of this character. 

This is something in which we are taking a leaf out of the book of 
the Germans, who made such a tremendous advance in this art by the 
end of the war, and which we only found out about when we located 
these presses in Germany in 1945 and 1946. 
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Mr. Taser. How many did they have? 

Mr. Giieatric. We have two of the large presses, and we know of 
one other much larger press that was taken by the Russians. I d 
not know how many they have today. 


ERRORS IN ORIGINAL CALCULATIONS 


Mr. Froop. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question? If you got thes 
presses from the Germans and you dismantled them, and brough 
them back here and set them up—which is what you have done? 

Mr. Gitparric, Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. And you have them in operation ? 

Mr. Gitparric. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. Despite the fact of the advantage of having the Germa 
know-how; despite the advantage of your observations in dismantling 
and transporting and setting up again this equipment piece by piec: 
and actually operating it, you came to this committee last summer 
and you said, “We want $210 million for this kind of equipment. 
Now you come back in January, 6 months later, and you say, “A littl 
mistake; B, C, and D of this equipment we forgot about, or if we 
did not forget about it, we were wrong about it.” 

Mr. Giupatric. We did not know about it, because these German 
presses were not then in operation. 

Mr. Fioop. But you had dismantled and reassembled them, I should 
hope, in 5 years 

Mr. Giteatric. We did not get them over here until—— 

Mr. Fioop. How could you conceivably make such an obviously fata! 
mistake concerning the receiving end of the press—the dies and the 
blocks? That is the first question. Secondly, even if you did th: at, 
how could you possibly in your cost analysis be wrong by about 33! 
percent, or $72 million? 

Do you think, if you were sitting on this side of the table, that would 
not give you reasonable cause to inquire as to the intelligence of the 
operation here? I have no fault to find with the ultimate « objective of 
this program. I think you have a good idea. But, Mr. Secretary, 
first you made a mistake by 3314 percent on your cost estimate. 
And, secondly, you made a complete mistake in failing to include in 
figuring that cost, the blocks and the dies. 

Mr. Givparetc. Yes. We made two mistakes, but I think we are 
rectifying them. 

Mr. Fioop. Oh, you have to rectify them, because I suppose you have 
got to have these pieces of equipment. But I submit to you, What do 
you think? 

Mr. Gitparric. If I were on this committee I would question very 
closely any statements which we now make, but which we are in a 
better position to substantiate because we recognize the mistakes our- 
selves and have done something to correct them. 

Mr. Foon. Is there any man at this table now in or out of uniform 
who is responsible for this flagrant, major mistake of cost analysis 
and actual physical calculation ‘of the equipment ¢ 

Mr. Giipatric. I cannot honestly say to you that any one person 
made the. mistake. 

Mr. Fioop. Who is the general officer who is responsible for bring- 
ing to you and to this committee this rather obvious and shocking 
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mistake in June and July of last year’ Who was the general officer 
who walked up here, Mr. “Secret ary, and said to Mr. Mahon, “We need 
<210 million for a vital, essential, absolutely necessary cost-savings 
device”? As to that I agree. You have got to have this thing, no 

uubt about that. But who in the group that is operating with us 
today made such a fantastic error in physical calculation and in cost ? 

Mr. Gitpatric. Mr. Congressman, it was not:the kind of mistake 

that I think you have in mind. The officer who testified before this 
committee on the $210 million appropriation was giving figures sup- 
lied by the outstanding producers of this kind of equipment. 

Mr. Fioop. I know that no one officer worked this up, but somebody 

ad to put this together, put it in a brief case and come up here with it 
nd say to Mr. Mahon, “Here is a new project.” Somebody testified 
in justification of it. That officer must have analyzed this thing. 

Now we find that the estimate in dollars is 3314 percent wrong, and 
also that whoever it was, was fantastically wrong in failing to bring 
to the attention of the committee the matter of the die and the block, 
without which you have got nothing. How can you have a press 
without the die and the block ? 

Mr. Gripatric. There was plenty of die-block production equip- 
ment and die-sinking equipment, but not of the dimensions repre- 
sented here and at that time there had not been the careful survey 
that has since been made of the entire die-block industry. 

Mr. Fxioop. There has not been a careful survey of the die and the 
block for the purpose of justifying a new program involving $210 
million, you say. Are you that casual about it? 

Mr. Gitparric. That was not a casual judgment. It was a judg- 
ment based on our experience during World War II, the experience 
of the automotive and other heavy fabricating industries; and the 
belief that the equipment then in existence would turn out large 
enough die blocks for these presses. Now we find that the equipment 
is not capable of that. 

Mr. Fioop. Even though you had the German machine in front of 
you, Which you had dismantled and reassembled ¢ 

Mr. Gitpatrric. We did not have a die-block German machine. 

Mr. Fioop. Well, you had exhibit A. 

Mr. Giuparric. We had a forging press of only 18,000 tons, whereas 
(hese new presses are 50,000 tons—three times that large. 

Mr. Fioop. I know, but we take it for granted that somebody with 
a pencil would produce that result. You had the thing there. It was 
not a paper proposition. The Germans had worked it up, they had 
built the machine, they had put it into performance. You said that 
we got two of them and that we are using those. You brought them 
over here and set them up. Your boys climbed all over it and you 
said, “This is great; we will build one three times as large.” And 
you asked us for $210 million. 

Now, that is fine, but you forgot two things. First of all, you for- 
got the die and the block, which strikes me—knowing nothing about 
these mechanical operations—as being, if not serious, slightly “ridicu- 
lous; and I am no technician. And secondly, you forgot about this 
differential of $72 million in an original request of $210 million, which 
request was only partly justified 6 months ago. 
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Mr. Ginparric. As to the additional cost, that was not developed 
until the work of estimating in precise detail all of the elements that 


would go into building one of these presses, was figured, and only one 


of these had been built before in this country, and that was an 18,000- 
ton press built by Mesta for Wyman-Gordon. 

Mr. Frioop. I am just trying to grope into your thinking. Why 
did you ask for this then? What was the mentality, the thinking. 
of the Defense Procurement people, that they would presume to come 
to this committee with such a sketchily thought-out conjecture ? 

Mr. Giurarric. We had estimates given us by the best sources with 
which we were in contact, the people in the industry of this country 
who ought to know. 

Mr. Froop. Then you mean that the people in this industry in this 
country Ww ho ought to know, the ve ry best sources of information that 
you could get on this particular operation, the best that this great 
Nation can produce, were wrong by 3314 percent in dollars and com 
pletely wrong in one-third of the physical structure, the receiving 
end of the presses ‘ 

Mr. Gitparric. At that stage in the development of the art, which 
is a new art for this country, we did not know what we know today 
T admit. in the light of hindsight, that those seem like serious mistakes 

Mr. Froor. Seem like? Do you not think, sir, they were actually / 

Mr. Guuparric. At the time we did not know what we know now 

Mr. Froop. Oh, Tam sure of that. 

Mr. Manon. The point that the gentleman is making is, Why did 
vou not know more than you knew then? And that seems to me to be 
a Very good point. Why did you miss the boat so completely? That 
was the import of the gentleman’s question. 

Mr. Gitparric. It was a question of timing. Perhaps we were pre 
mature in asking Congress to appropriate $210 million at a time when 
we were not more sure of all the facets of this art, as we are today. 
Perhaps we should have waited until 6 or 8 months, but we felt that 
it Was so important to make a start on this thing, and that we needed 
the obligational authority, and that if we obtained this $210 million, 
we could put it out on contract at once. When we were negotiating 
the contracts right down to the last dollar-and-cents item, then we 
found we were off on our estimates by this very large figure. 

Mr. Fioop. May I say this, Mr. Chairman? IT have to leave the 
meeting at this time in order to go to the meeting of another sub 
committee of which Tamamember. This is the point that Iam trying 
tomake. Some of these other gentlemen present are members of other 
subcommittees. TI am now about to go to a hearing of the committee 
handling appropriations for the Departments of State, Justice, Com 
merce, and the Judiciary. We sit in hearings by this subcommittee 
for something like 3 months, day and night and, sweating and strain- 
ing, we come to the floor and pat ourselves on the back when we are 
able to say, “Mr. Speaker, we have saved in this bill $150 million,” 
out of a budget handled by the entire subcommittee for four of the 
major departments of this Government. And when we are able to 
say that, we think that we have done a great job. And yet one of you 
gentlemen will come in here and without batting an eye you will tell 
us that you have made a mistake, a bona fide error, for which you seem 
to have a reasonable margin in your estimates, which in effect will 
wipe out half of all the work done by another subcommittee in an 
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entire session of Congress, and for which I suppose you are very sorry. 
But it makes me very unhappy. 

Mr. Gmpatric. [am just as staggered as you are by the proportions 
of the mistake. 

Mr. Froop. Well, I do not want you to break down; I am sure you 
cannot say any more than that, 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Gilpatric, what comfort can you give to the com- 
mittee in explanation of the abysmal dumbness of ‘the Defense De spart- 
ment and the Air Force and of American industry in this problem that 
you have presented here ? You have the floor. 
~ Mr. Ginparric. The comfort I have personally derived in the work 
I have done in preparation for appearing before this committee on this 
program is that I do feel satisfied that the figures which are reflected 
in our present request, added to what we were given before, will do 
the job. The Vv are accurate 5 the VV have the hecessary back- up; they 
_ ave been checked and cross-checked by so many different people who 
by this time I think know what they are doing. 

We were literally tyros in this game a year or two ago and the figures 

lat we used—and I read the testimony before this committee; I do 
not think in any way that we misrepresented to this committee the 
basis for our projection at that time. It was a question of getting 
going on with a program of trying to project what the cost of the 
program would be. We did not make our estimates high enough and 
were not far enough advanced in the detailed work of contract nego 
tiation to have firmer figures. 

rhese figures are, I am confident—and I looked into this thing my- 
self personally at Wright Field; I have talked to the individual offi- 
cers who have worked with the contractors and have gone to people 
outside the Air Force, in Mr. Wilson’s office and in industry, and asked 
them for their independent judgment. The net result is that the di 
mensions of this program as now presented I feel can be relied upon 
by the committee. 

Mr. Manon. That still does not explain away the loss of confidence 
which would naturally follow from the great mistakes that were made 
in the presentation of this last year. Do you understand what I mean / 

Mr. Givrearric. I have no excuse to offer except that we were dealing 
with a new technology and a new art that no one could speak on with 
assurance and authority because there was no such thing existing in 
this country then. 

Mr. Manon. A big press is just an amplification, an extension, of 
a little press and industry has been accustomed to dealing with presses 
for generations; has it not? 

Mr. Giiparric. Nothing approaching this size. Then when you 
get into the pressures, the temperatures, the weights, the scope of this 
type of thing, you are dealing in an entirely different world. You 
cannot just extrapolate calculations based on a smaller press and get 
a figure for a larger press. 

Mr. Manon. When did you enter the Defense Establishment, Mr. 
Gilpatric ? 

Mr. Girparric. On the 29th of May 1951. That is the date I was 
sworn in. 

Mr. Manon. You did not have a large part in this program, did you ‘ 

Mr. Girrarric. No; I did not have anything to do with this until the 
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Mr. Gitparric. As to the additional cost, that was not developed 
until the work of estimating in precise detail all of the elements that 
would go into building one of these presses, was figured, and only one 
of these had been built before in this country, and that was an 18,000 
ton press built by Mesta for Wyman-Gordon. 

Mr. Frioop. I am just trying to grope into your thinking. Why 
did you ask for this then? What was the mentality, the thinking g, 
of the Defense Procurement people, that they would presume to come 
to this committee with such a sketchily thought-out conjecture ? 

Mr. Griparric. We had estimates given us by the best sources with 
which we were in contact, the people in the industry of this country 
who ought to know. 

Mr. Froop. Then you mean that the people in this industry in this 
country who ought to know, the very best sources of information that 
you could get on this partic ‘ular oper: ation, the best that this great 
Nation can produce, were wrong by 3314 percent in dollars and com 
pletely wrong in one-third of the physical structure, the receiving 
end of the presses ¢ 

Mr. Guuparric. At that stage in the development of the art, which 
is a new art for this country, we did not know what we know today 
T admit, in the light of hindsight, that those seem like serious mistakes 

Mr. Froop. Seem like? Do you not think, sir, they were actually / 

Mr. Gunparric. At the time we did not know what we know now 

Mr. Froop. Oh, Iam sure of that. 

Mr. Matron. The point that the gentleman is making is, Why did 
vou not know more than you knew then? And that seems to me to be 
a very good point. W hy did you miss the boat so completely? That 
was the import of the gentleman’s question. 

Mr. Ginparric. It was a question of timing. Perhaps we were pre- 
mature in asking Congress to appropriate $210 million at a time when 
we were not more sure of all the facets of this art, as we are today. 
Perhaps we should have waited until 6 or 8 months, but we felt that 
it was so important to make a start on this thing, and that we needed 
the obligational authority, and that if we obtained this $210 million, 
we could put it out on contract at once. When we were negotiating 
the contracts right down to the last dollar-and-cents item, then we 
found we were off on our estimates by this very large figure. 

Mr. Frioop. May I say this, Mr. Chairman? TI have to leave the 
meeting at this time in order to go to the meeting of another sub 
committee of which Lama member. This is the point that [am trying 
to make. Some of these other gentlemen present are members of other 
subcommittees. T am now about to go to a hearing of the committee 
handling appropriations for the Departments of State, Justice, Com 
merce, and the Judiciary. We sit in hearings by this subcommittee 
for something like 3 months, day and night and, sweating and strain- 
ing, we come to the floor and pat ourselves on the back when we are 
able to say, “Mr. Speaker, we have saved in this bill $150 million,” 
out of a budget handled by the entire subcommittee for four of the 
major departments of this Government. And when we are able to 
say that, we think that we have done a great job. And yet one of you 
gentlemen will come in here and without batting an eye you will tell 
is that you have made a mistake, a bona fide error, for whic h you seem 
to have a reasonable margin in your estimates, which in effect will 
wipe out half of all the work done by another subcommittee in an 
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entire session of Congress, and for which | suppose you are very sorry. 
But it makes me very unhappy. 

Mr. Gmratric. I am just as staggered as you are by the proportions 
of the mistake. 

Mr. Froop. Well, I do not want you to break down; I am sure you 
cannot say any more than that. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Gilpatric, what comfort can you give to the com- 
mittee in explanation of the abysmal dumbness of the Defense Depart- 
ment and the Air Force and of American industry in this problem that 
you have presented here? You have the floor. 
~ Mr. Girrearric. The comfort I have personally derived in the work 
[ have done in preparation for appearing before this committee on this 
program is that I do feel satisfied that the figures which are reflected 
in our present request, added to what we were given before, will do 
the job. They are accurate; they have the necessary back-up; they 
have been checked and cross-checked by so many different people who 
by this time I think know what they are doing. 

We were literally tyros in this game a year or two ago and the figures 
hat we used—and I read the testimony before this committee; I do 
not think in any way that we misrepresented to this committee the 
basis for our projection at that time. It was a question of getting 
going on with a program of trying to project what the cost of the 
program would be. We did not ms ake our estimates high enough and 
were not far enough advanced in the detailed work of contract nego 
tiation to have firmer figures. 

These figures are, I am confident—and I looked into this thing my- 
self personally at Wright Field; I have talked to the individual offi- 
cers who have worked with the contractors and have gone to people 
outside the Air Force, in Mr. Wilson’s office and in industry, and asked 
them for their independent judgment. The net result is that the di 
mensions of this program as now presented I feel can be relied upon 
by the committee. 

Mr. Manion. That still does not explain away the loss of confidence 
which would naturally follow from the great mistakes that were made 
in the presentation of this last year. Do you understand what I mean / 

Mr. Gitratric. I have no excuse to offer except that we were dealing 
with a new technology and a new art that no one could speak on with 
assurance and authority because there was no such thing existing in 
this country then. 

Mr. Manon. A big press is just an amplification, an extension, of 
a little press and industry has been accustomed to dealing with presses 
for generations; has it not? 

Mr. Gitrearric. Nothing approaching this size. Then when you 
get into the pressures, the temperatures, the weights, the scope of this 
type of thing, you are dealing in an entirely different world. You 
cannot just extrapolate calculations based on a smaller press and get 
a figure for a larger press. 

Mr. Manon. When did you enter the Defense Establishment, Mr. 
Gilpatric ? 

Mr. Gitparric. On the 29th of May 1951. That is the date I was 
sworn in. 

Mr. Manon. You did not havea large part in this program, did you / 

Mr. Ginpatric. No; I did not have anything to do with this until the 
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Mr. Gitparric. As to the additional cost, that was not developed 
until the work of estimating in precise detail all of the elements that 
would go into building one of these presses, was figured, and only one 
of these had been built before in this country, and that was an 18,000- 
ton press built by Mesta for Wyman-Gordon. 

Mr. Froop. I am just trying to grope into your thinking. Why 
did you ask for this then? What was the mentality, the thinking, 
of the Defense Procurement people, that they would presume to come 
to this committee with such a sketchily thought-out conjecture ? 

Mr. Gitpearric. We had estimates given us by the best sources with 
which we were in contact, the people in the industry of this country 
who ought to know. 

Mr. Froop. Then you mean that the people in this industry in this 
country who ought to know. the ver y best sources of inform: ition that 
you could get on this partic ‘ular oper: ation, the best that this great 
Nation can produce, were wrong by 3314 percent in dollars and com 
pletely wrong in one-third of the physical structure, the receiving 
end of the presses / 

Mr. Gitparric. At that stage in the development of the art, which 
is a new art for this country, we did not know what we know today 
T admit. in the light of hindsight, that those seem like serious mistakes 

Mr. Foor. Seem like? Do you not think, sir, they were actually / 

Mr. Giipatric. At the time we did not know what we know now 

Mr. Froop. Oh, Iam sure of that. 

Mr. Manon. The point that the gentleman is making is, Why did 
vou not know more than you knew then? And that seems to me to be 
a very good point. W hy did you miss the boat so « ‘comple tely ¢ That 
Wi as the import of the ge ntleman’s question, 

Mr. Gitparric. It was a question of timing. Perhaps we were pre- 
mature in asking Congress to appropriate $210 million at a time when 
we were not more sure of all the facets of this art, as we are today. 
Perhaps we should have waited until 6 or 8 months, but we felt that 
it was so important to make a start on this thing, and that we needed 
the obligational authority, and that if we obtained this $210 million, 
we could put it out on contract at once. When we were negotiating 
the contracts right down to the last dollar-and-cents item, then we 
found we were off on our estimates by this very large figure. 

Mr. Fioop. May I say this, Mr. Chairman? TI have to leave the 
meeting at this time in order to go to the meeting of another sub 
committee of which Tama member. This is the point that I am trying 
tomake. Some of these other gentlemen present are members of other 
subcommittees. IT am now about to go to a hearing of the committee 
handling appropriations for the Departments of State, Justice, Com 
merce, and the Judiciary. We sit in hearings by this subcommittee 
for something like 3 months, d: ay and night and, sweating and strain 
ing, we come to the floor and pat ourselves on the back when we are 
able to say, “Mr. Speaker, we have saved in this bill $150 million,” 
out of a budget handled by the entire subcommittee for four of the 
major departments of this Government. Aud when we are able to 
sav that, we think that we have done a great job. And vet one of you 
gentlemen will come in here and without batting an eye you will tell 
us that you have made a mist: ake, a bona fide error, for which you seem 
to have a reasonable margin in your estimates, which in effect will 
wipe out half of all the work done by another subcommittee in an 
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entire session of Congress, and for which [ suppose you are very sorry. 
But it makes me very unhappy. 

Mr. Gupatric. I am just as staggered as you are by the proportions 
of the mistake. 

Mr. Fioop. Well, I do not want you to break down; I am sure you 
cannot say any more than that. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Gilpatric, what comfort can you give to the com- 

mittee in explanation of the abysmal dumbness of the Defense Depart- 
ment and the Air Force and of American industry in this problem that 
you have presented here? You have the floor. 
’ Mr. Gitparric. The comfort I have personally derived in the work 
I have done in preparation for appearing before this committee on this 
program is that I do feel satisfied that the figures which are reflected 
in our present request, added to what we were given before, will do 
the job. They are accurate; they have the necessary back-up; they 
have been checked and cross-checked by so many different people who 
by this time I think know what they are doing. 

Ww e were literally tyros in this game a year or two ago and the figures 

at we used—and I read the testimony before this committee; I do 
not think in any way that we misrepresented to this committee the 
basis for our projection at that time. It was a question of getting 
going on with a program of trying to project what the cost of the 
program would be. We did not m: ake our estimates high enough and 
were not far enough advanced in the detailed work of contract nego 
tiation to have firmer figures. 

These figures are, I am confident—and I looked into this thing my- 

self personally at Wright Field; I have talked to the individual offi 
cers who have worked with the contractors and have gone to people 
outside the Air Force, in Mr. Wilson's office and in industry, and asked 
them for their independent judgment. The net result is that the di 
mensions of this program as how presented I feel can be relied upon 
by the committee. 

Mr. Manon. That still does not explain away the loss of confidence 
which would naturally follow from the great mistakes that were made 
in the presentation of this last year. Do you understand what I mean / 

Mr. Giirarric. I have no excuse to offer except that we were dealing 
with a new technology and a new art that no one could speak on with 
assurance and authority because there was no such thing existing in 
this country then. 

Mr. Manon. A big press is just an amplification, an extension, of 
a little press and industry has been accustomed to dealing with presses 
for generations; has it not ? 

Mr. Gitearric. Nothing approaching this size. Then when you 
get into the pressures, the temperatures, the weights, the scope of this 
type of thing, you are dealing in an entirely different world. You 
cannot just extrapolate calculations based on « smaller press and get 
a figure for a larger press. 

Mr. Manon. When did you enter the Defense Establishment, Mr. 
Gilpatric ? 

Mr. Gitparric. On the 29th of May 1951. That is the date I was 
sworn in. 

Mr. Manon. You did not havea large part in this program, did you / 

Mr. Grupatric. No; I did not have anything to do with this until the 
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summer, but I have spent a good deal of time in it and I personally 
feel a very heavy responsibility. not only in what I say-—— 

Mr. Manon. You were not the keyman in recommending this a 
propriation to Congress last year ? 

Mr. Ginparric. No; but Iwill assume whatever responsibility t 
Air Force has in this, because I admit that we did not know as mu 
as we should have when we were before this committee the last tim 

Mr. Manon. Could it be that officials were asking for a smalle 
amount of money in order to get the Air Force nose, sh: all we say und 
the tent, and thereby make it necessary to go on with a half- ‘billio 
dollar program ¢ 

Mr. Gripatric. No; I do not believe that. 

Mr. Manion. I do not believe it myself, but I just asked the quest ix 
for the record. 


LACK OF KNOW-HOW BY AMERICAN INDUSTRY 


Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question at this point? 
The dollar situation, of course, is serious, but somehow or other ap 
parently nations are always able to get dollars. But, listening to you 
statement, Mr. Secretary, and some of the answers that you made to 
Mr. Flood and to Mr. Mahon, where you stated that in substance we 
were tyros, we were just beginners, we knew nothing about this kind 
of : \ program—that, to me, is presently far more serious than the 
qonbbiad of dollars, for this reason. We have been led to believe- 
and when I say we, I mean this Nation and this committee have bee: 
led to believe, and we have been told it so many times, that in this 
country we have the greatest business and production genius in all the 
world. We had all of the answers to production. We could do it 
better, we could do it faster, we could do it cheaper. But now you 
come in and tell us we are beginners, we are just infants, in this activity. 

Mr. Gitparric. In this particular art, which is a new one. 

Mr. Scrivner. Surely; but that is the disturbing thing, because if 
we are just beginners, how do you explain the fact, which we have 
heen told in recent days, of the ability of Russia who, we were told, did 
not have such a production potential, to outproduce us in the very 
type of plane that you are talking about or one similar to it? 

Where are we now? Are we tyros, or are we the productive genius 
that we thought we were? Is Russia such a backward nation if it 

can do these things?) Where did they get this business and produc- 
tion genius in the last 5 or 6 years ¢ 

To me, that sort of situation which you seem to have developed here 
is far more serious than the question of more millions of dollars for 
the Air Force. 

Mr. Gitpatric. As we progress into the higher speeds and complexi- 
ties of new types of aircraft manufacture, we have a lot to learn. 

Mr. Scrivner. But Russian reportedly has been progressing into 
higher speeds and new types of aircraft, so we have been told. 

Mr. Gitparric. And Russia has been doing that without interrup- 
tion since World War II, whereas we took a holiday, as you know, 
and for several years we did not make the progress that we should 
have made. Now we are catching up very rapidly. 

Mr. Scrivner. Where were the brains of all of our production ex 
perts? Were they on holiday, too? What were they thinking about 
these things? 
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Mr. Gupatric. They were not doing the kind of work that the Rus- 

ns and the Germans were doing. 

Mr. Scrtvner. We have been spending hundreds upon hundreds of 

lions of dollars ever since World War IT on research and develop- 
nt, and we have been told that what we were getting for those 
xpenditures was paying for them manyfold. 

Mr. Giuparric, I think that is a true statement which was told to 

But you are getting now into what is a large-scale-production 
roblem of a new art. 

Mr. Scrivner. Surely, I understand production. 

Mr. Gitparric. This particular art of using these gre al heavy forg- 

« presses, of which we had none in this country until 2 years ago. 

Mr. Scrivner. How is Russia able to put out these hig presses, these 

o extrusion presses ¢ You sa) that we e got two of them and they got 
one. How are they doing it? 

Mr. Gitparric. First of all, they are not making as big aircraft as 

oO are. 

Mr. Scrivner. How do you know that? The reports that we have 

e that their planes are almost as big. 

Mr. Gitparric. We do not think they have the same production 
problems that we do in their types of planes. But they have the ad- 
vantage of the press that they took from the Germans, and they may 

ave built more presses, for all we know. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is what I am trying to find out. 

Mr. Girparric. We are trying to put ourselves in an equally good 
or a better position. 

Mr. Scrivner. How has Russia, which we have bee n told all these 
years is so backward, been able to do such a fine job when this great, 
forward-looking progressive, brilliant manufacturing and producing 
country of ours has not been able to solve the problem? That really 
disturbs me. That. is the picture that we have before us now. 

General Sronr. May I comment at this point? 

Mr, Scrivner. I wish somebody would. 

General Stone. Mr. Gilpatric was not here the other day when 
the Secretary and the Chief commented on the ability of Russia to 
produc e, and their conclusion was that Russia had good production 

‘acilities as evidenced by the MIG-15. I do not think we can say that 

e have any monopoly in this country of production brains any more. 
Fr a while we did, but it is pretty obvious to us in the military that 
the Russians, by concentrating on military production as dis er eve 
from military and civilan production, probably are catching up i 
that field of endeavor. I think that was the purport of the Secretary’s 
comment the other day, when Mr. Gilpatric was not here. 

Mr. Scrivner. But Mr. Gilpatric just said that some of their 
planes were not as large, but from what we have been told about some 
of the planes, they are almost of the same size that we are producing. 

General Stone. I would think that they are building larger planes 
how. 

Mr. Scrivner. It makes me wonder what has happened to this 
country that we have become so futile in our efforts while they appar- 
ently have become so productive in their efforts. 

Mr. Gitrarric. We are in effect by this particular project recog- 
nizing that we are behind in one art and that we are frankly copying 
and trying to improve upon it. . 
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Mr. Scrivner. Copying from whom / 

Mr. Gitparric. From the Germans. And the Russians have done 
the same thing. We do not want to remain in that position of being 
behind in an art as important to aircraft fabrication as this is. That 
is why we have pushed this to the point that we have and have spon 
sored such a very heavy expenditure of capital equipment as this pro 
gram represents because, as the chairman says, there will be in the 
end $400 or $500 million of this very heavy hardware which the Gov 
ernment will own in plants throughout the country, simply for the 
purpose of getting faster production, cheaper production, and bette 
end products. 


USE OF PRESSES IN CIVILIAN ECONOMY 


Mr. Scrivner. Let me ask one more question. Are these supe 
duper presses that we are talking about now bigger than anything that 
has ever been produced? And will they have any value in civilian 
production if and when the time comes that we cease using them for 
the production ot military planes and turn to something for the civ 
lan economy 4 

Mr. GUILPATRIE We are told by the automobile Industry, for eXal 
ple, that in the future the automotive industry will use parts mad 
on these presses which they could not have done before because thos 
presses were not available. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, if the time comes when the Gov 
ernment does not have to have these in one of these ait plane factories 
as part of Government equipment, there would be a market for those 
presses somewhere in civilian industry / 

Mr. Gitpatric. Yes. They are going to be located in the plants of 
the fabricators of aluminum, magnesium, and other light metals and 
they can be used for commercial as well as military production. 

Mr. Manion. Mr. Secretary, I think vou can see the concern which 
we have with this problem. Air Force officials wanted to raise this 
question last year but it was obvious 40 me that the question is one 
that requires some time to study and so we did not try to rush 
through with it last year when the Air Force made its request for 
heavy presses and we relied upon the testimony then as to their cost. 
We had no way to go out and interview industry and make a study 
of this business, so we had to rely upon the estimates of cost at that 
time. I do not see how we could have done otherwise. 

Mr. Gitparric, No, you are right. 

Mr. Manon. And that is what we did. Just as we will have to 
rely this vear on what you people tell us; that is, within certain 
limits. 

Mr. Giuparric. That is our responsibility to you, to come wp to 
you with figures that we should be able to support. 


COMPANIES TO BUILD PRESSES 


Mr. Manon. I should think, if there were some way of getting real 
competition among the companies that are not flooded with orders 
that you might get these built for perhaps one-third less. But I 
suppose you are in no position to get these prices down ? 
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Mr. Ginrarric. As I say, we have four or five companies that are 
capable of building these presses and they are competing with each 
other. We are trying to make the best deal with each one, based on 
what we can get from each of the others. Nobody has a monopoly 
ol this kind of equipment. 

ut they are dealing with so much metal, with so many man-hours 
of engineering and of direct labor. And they have come up with 
detailed figures based on a lot of engineering work that has been done 
since we were before this committee the last time. 

Mr. Manion. What is your business, or what was your business, Mr. 
Gilpatric ¢ 

Mr. Gitearric. 1 was a business lawyer, Mr. Chairman, and I have 
had a great deal to do with industrial companies as their adviser and 
counsel, 

Mr. Manon. Where were you living before you came down here 4 

Mr. Girparric. I was in New York City. I was a lawyer in New 
York City. 


WISDOM OF ROTATING TOP-LEVEL PERSON NEI 


Mr. Manon. As an American citizen, as an intelligent lawyer and 
husinessman—a nl I believe you are a sincere cit izen and a patriot ; and 
I might Say that eve rything I have heard about you has been good— 
I think it is pe rfec ‘thy obvi ious that a man cannot enter the De ‘pi artment 
of the Air Force in May and handle multi‘billion-dollar projects off 
hand. We had See retary McCone. He left and now we have Secre- 
tary Gilpatric. We had Mr. Zuckert. He went away. We had Mr. 
Symington, He was succeeded by Mr. Finletter. These people are all 
of the highest quality. We have had changes of people at the top. 

If General Motors and General Electric and C hrvysler had that sort 
of rotation system at the top combined with a rotation system of high 
military officers, as you have in the military, they would not have any- 
thing but pandemonium and waste and lost motion and inefficiency ; 
s not that right / 

Mr. Gu-parric. I feel there has been very good continuity amongst 
the people in the Secretariat of the Air Force. I worked as Mr. Me- 
Cone’s assistant for months. That is why you never saw me last sum- 
mer, because I was not prepare “1 to come be fore this committee on 3 o1 
months of experience. And do not forget that all of us rely very 
heavily on the staff and in this particular field oe: men do not 
rotate—the men who are working on industrial resources are men who 
have made that their specialty and who have acquired over the years 
considerable competence. It does not show up in this particular field, 
because they are out beyond the body of experience that has existed, 
as this Fortune article indicates that was referred to earlier. 

The Air Force had to pioneer where industry did not believe in this 
new technique. They held back. Now they have, belate «lly, accepted 
the merits of it and wholeheartedly endorsed it. But it took a lot of 
poineering, and in the pioneering days there was not enough knowl- 
edge to validate the figures which we came up with before. 

Mr. Manon. It just grows on me that we never can have a high 
degree of efficiency and economy in the Government as long as we 
rotate the top officials as we have been doing. It takes years and 
years for a man to go from messenger boy and janitor’s assistant to 
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the president of the company. And when he gets to be the presid 
of the company, he has a wealth of experience which he can bring 
bear. But here they call you lawyers in from New York City and 
from elsewhere and give you top jobs after a few weeks or a fi 
months of experience, if any, in the particular field. 

Mr. Griparric. I spent 20 years learning something before I ca 
here. 

Mr. Manon. But not in learning how to run an Air Force. 

Mr. Ginrarric. No, but I was advising aircraft companies. A 
you move a decimal point around and you have the same prob| 
for aircraft saainoaanibaa that you have for the Government in this fie 
In fact, it is harder training because you have a profit-and-loss stat 
ment asa test of whether you are right or wrong. 

I feel that while we should not have a constant turn-over, neverthe- 
less it is a good thing to get men from industry, from private prof: 
sions, to come in and try to apply what they have learned to t! 
spending of Federal funds. I think we can make a real contributio 
I would not come here if I did not feel that way. 

Mr. Sixes. Mr. Chairman, I think Mr. Gilpatric has put his finge: 
on the answer to this question. While there is considerable tw 
over at the Secretariat level, there is not that degree of turn-over 
the staff positions and in the civilian aides. Thus there is considerab 
continuity in staff operations. And it is at this level that estimate 
are prepared and justified and made ready for presentation to co 
gressional committees, I assume. 

Mr. Gitparric. That is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. If I remember correctly, your staff rotates almost 
rapidly as your secretariat. 

Mr. Griparric. Not in this field. 

Mr. Taner. Is General Shepard here today ? 

Mr. Gitrarric. No: General Shepard has left the Air Force. 


CORRECTION OF ERRORS OF PERSONNEL 

Mr. Sikes. Someone must assume responsibility for the costly erro 
that crop up in the hearings before this committee. I wonder what 
happens to the people who make those mistakes? Are they promote«| 
and decorated and sent on to higher assignments ? 

Mr. Gitparric. I think that is a fair question. I do not think that 
it applies in this case, Mr. Sikes. In my investigation of this I have 
not found that any one particular individual was “neglige ‘nt or neglect 
ful in the information that he gave to Mr. McCone and others wh 
have come before this committee. It was a question of giving all the 
knowledge and information they had at. the time. It was not con 
plete. It had not been tested by the actual refinement of figures that 
subsequently took place. 

Mr. Sikes. Your example would not be a fair test of the questioi 
that I raised. There are difficulties, of course, when you enter an 
unknown field. But many serious errors have been made in cost and 
numbers estimates on barracks construction and mess-hall construc 
tion and in procurement of standard materials and equipment. Errors 
in things of that sort cost millions of dollars and we have examples 
of them. What is your promotion and assignment policy toward the 
people who make such errors ? 
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Mr. Gutrarric. Any officer who does not show himself qualified to 
\is job is given some other assignment within his capacity. 1 do 
t know how successful we are in following that policy, but that is 
at we try todo. We do not decorate a man for making a mistake. 
li is my personal policy, and I am not defending the shortcomings of 
' previous presentation, 
General Strong. May I offer something, Mr. Sikes, that might be 
f some help ? 
\Ir. Sixes. I will be glad to have you say anything that you want to. 
General Stone. This occurs to me. It is probably a new thing, 
and it took a lot of guts for someone to go into it. New things some- 
times are not finalized in the initial idea. It strikes me that there 
has been an error in the estimate, but it was something so brand new 
that an error was possible. The thing that I am a little afraid of 
now is if you go so far as to discourage a new idea getting in, where 
do we stand ? 
Mr. Stxes. You are right on that, but I am talking about a much 
a field than this particular pob which you discussed. I simply 
, What is the Air Force policy toward officers who have made 
necessary and avoidable mistakes that have cost the Government 
a creat deal of money ¢ 
General Srone. If he makes a bad mistake and it comes to light, 
he is disciplined. He is not promoted because he makes a mistake. 
In fact, one of our qualifications for going ahead is that he does a 
good job on the economic management of his resources. When he 
does not do that he does not get one bit of consideration for promo- 
tion. If he is passed over twice, then he is out. 
Mr. Fernanpez. I would like to ask one or two questions on this 
point. 


ERROR IN ESTIMATING DIE BLOCKS 


Mr. Giipatric, from the questions propounded by Mr. Flood, I 
inferred that in proposing this press last year you did so without 
providing for a block, or a die, and I take it that is not true. I assume 
what you did propose was presses with dies and blocks which would 
do a job, but you did not foresee that bigger dies could be provided, 
and that is what you have discovered and are proposing now ¢ 

Mr. Gitearric. That is correct. 

We found, when it came to the larger sizes, there was not the 
capacity in the existing die-block production and die-sinking equip- 
ment in this country; that the existing facilities could not make as 
large dies as are necessary for these much bigger presses. We had 
not progressed that far in our knowledge of ‘what it would take to 
operate these big presses. 

Mr. Fernanpez. Do I understand that you can operate the presses 
without the bigger dies? 

Mr. Gitparric. You can operate them with the smaller dies, but 
you will not use them as fully and as effectively as you can with the 
larger dies. You would be confined to making smaller pieces of an 
\irframe instead of bigger pieces. 

Mr. Fernanvez. You would be confined to pressing the equipment 
in the form you then envisioned and not what you now conceive is 
possible with these larger presses? 
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Mr. Gitpatric. That is correct. 

Mr. Fernanpez. So it is not entirely a lame press 

Mr. Griipatric. No. 

Mr. Frernanpez. As some of the questions propounded inferred / 

Mr. Givvatric. I think you have made a point that [ should have 
brought out. 

Mr. Manon. Any questions on this point of the heavy presses ? 


REQUEST FOR PRESSES IN 1952 


Mr. Taper. Yes. 

Now. Mr. Gilpatric, how m: un of these presses did the Department 
have in mind when they came to us last year / 

Mr. Givparric. We asked you to authorize a fund for the constru 
tion of 20 presses. 

Mr. Taser. I have been over the hearings, and I cannot find any 
thing of that character. I do not know whether there was anything 
off the record or not, but the memorandum and complete breakdown 
appear to have been asked for on page 111 of the hearings. The 
memorandum here says that the information requested was filed wit 
the committee. It does not appear to be filed. I have asked Genera! 
Asensio to get the memorandum that was filed with us so that we ea 
vet some idea of what this is all about. 

Mr. Manon. Page 97 of the hearings of last year also contains 
reference to the statements off the record. It is impossible to re 
member at this time what those statements off the record were, and 
then there are statements off the record at other places. 

Mr. Taner. You stated in the hearing of last vear, page 97, that 
Germany had a 36,000-ton press, and the Russians got it. Also, they 
had two 18,000-ton presses, and we got one of them while the Britis 
vot the other. Also. there are a number of 25,000-ton presses in th 
country. General Shepard says: 

[am not entirely sure of my figures, but [I think there are not any in existence 
now. 

That hardly makes sense, if there were a number of 25,000-to1 
ee tees size in this country. 

Mr. Grupatric. The largest press in this country today is an 18,000 
ton press at the Wyman Gordon plant at North Gr: Sails 

Mr. Manton. W hy does the Air Force permit incorrect statements 
to remain in the record to confuse us? I had not noticed this state 
ment by General Shepard as to the 25,000-ton presses. 

Mr. Guvearric, Are you talking about forgings or extrusions? 
There are two types of these presses. 

Mr. Mauron. Here it is. Read it for the record. 

Mr. Taner. I cannot understand that. 

Mr. Manon. It would appear that when these statements and test! 
mony are submitted to the Air Force they would check them to see if 
the statements were correct. 

Mr. Gitparric. Turning the page, it develops that General Shepard 
corrects himself. He said, and I am reading from page 98: 


Perhaps I had better not guess at it, but they had a substantial number of 
much heavier presses and hammers 
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There he is getting to something else entirely. We had big ham- 
mers of 25,000 tons, but not presses. He continues: 


Much heavier presses and hammers existed in the United States or Great 
Britain or any country outside of Germany. 


Mr. Taber asked: 

How big did we have them up to that time? 

General SHEPARD. I am not sure of myself there. Lam not sure of my answer. 
I think a 15,000-ton press, 

He was right on the 15,000 and wrong on the 25,000. I think it 
could have been made more clear, frankly, in the record. 

Mr. Manon. It is always possible for a man to put the corrected 
figure in the record. We would like to be able to rely on this testimony. 
We grant that a man off the cuff very often gets his figures wrong, but 
in the final analysis we ought to have the correct figure in the record. 

Mr. Taser. Eight of these presses you are talking about this time 
are over 15,000 tons / 

Mr. Gitearric. Those are the extrusion presses, not the forging 
presses. The big presses are forging presses. 

Mr. TABer. That block of eight are all of a character that have been 
generally in use in this country up to this time? 

Mr. Gitvarric. The extrusion presses in the smaller sizes have been 
used. The larger heavy closed lie forging presses are new in these 
sizes contemplated in the program. 

Mr. Taner. Were those eight in the program last year? 

Mr. Grupa tric, Yes. We have made only one change, Mr. Taber, 

n the program, and that is we have substituted for the 75,000-ton 
press, which was then contemplated, a 50,000-ton press. In other 


words, we think to go from an LS8.,000-ton press to a 75.000-ton press 


n ohne jump is too large an order, technologically, to take without 
being sure of ourselves. We are deferring the 75,000-ton press and 
substituting a 50,000-ton press which will accomplish the production 
needs we can now envisage. That is the only change in the heavy 
forging presses that were contemplated by the program, then or now. 

There were 9 of the forging presses and 1] of the ATTUSION presses 
making up the 20. 


CAPACITY OF LARGE PRESSES 


Mr. Taner. There is not so much criticism on that 75,000-ton press. 
because that is a design operation. What will these presses do? I 
would like to get an idea of what one of them will do and what its 
capacity would be. For instance, how long does it take to operate 
one of these presses and stamp out the stuff that would go into an 
airplane? Give us some idea. I would like to see what it is all 
about if I can. 

Mr. Gitparric. Let me give you the most concrete example that I 
can think of, and that is the capacity of the one that is presently in 
operation. 

Mr. Taser. Which one? 

Mr. Giuparric. The one at Wyman-Gordon in Massachusetts. That 
press is turning out big sections of the landing gear for the B47. 
As you know, we have on order a very substantial quantity of the 
B-47 medium bombers. In addition, the Wyman-Gordon press is 
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making the spars for the F-84-F. A very substantial number 
parts for these aircraft will be made with that press. 

Mr. Taner. What I am trving to get at is whether vou need a 
such number of the big presses as is indicated here. That is why 
am trying to get at the capacity of those presses and what one 
them will do. The situation with reference to this request is s\ 
that it sort of makes me feel the committee has some responsibility 
to find out why you need the presses and why you need so ma 
of them. That is what I would like to have you address yours: 
to if you care to. If you cannot do it now, I would like to hav 
done later. 

Mr. Giirarric. I would like to have appear before this committ: 
the man who made the pune, or who supervised the making of the 
industry survey, that we asked for in order to satisfy that very ques 
tion in our own minds, as to whether the output of nine of these hea) 
presses would really be used. 

There was a survey made of the entire aircraft industry last fall, 
and I will file with the committee the report of that group that made 
the survey. It will show that there is a far greater demand for thie 
output of such presses than these nine a we are asking for—and 
which were originally authorized in 1952—can turn out. 

Mr. Taver. I think before we break Meth we had better have him 
up here. 

Mr. Griparric. He is right here in Washington. I think that he 
would be more fluent than I on the technical side. 

Mr. Taper. I would like to know why you need all these presses. 
The facts that are presented here sort of make me feel as though 
I have a responsibility. Could he come before the committee this 
afternoon ? 

Mr. Giipatric. I do not know whether he is in Washington or not 
today. His name is Peterson. 

Mr. Taner. Before we get through, I think we ought to have him. 

Mr. Girtparric. I think that you should, too. I thought when this 
part of the budget presentation was reached we would have Mr. 
Peterson or someone from the DPA here to endorse what I have told 
you and answer further questions on the details. 

Mr. Taner. As far as I am concerned, I would rather wait until 
they come here before I ask any more questions. 


SOUNDNESS OF PROPOSED PROGRAM 


Mr. Scrivner. I do not have a question but merely an observation, 
and that is, Mr. Gilpatric, you are certainly to be commended for 
your frankness because it is so refreshing. “You have shown where 
the experts have gone wrong in presentations made in the past. You 
have shown where they have gone far wrong in looking to the future 
needs of the Nation, and it just makes me wonder whether we ca) 
have anything that will tend to prove to us whether the calculations 
of the experts today are any better than the calculations of the ex 
perts 2, 3, and 4 years ago. In other words, the faith that I hav 
had in the experts has been pretty badly shattered about this time. 

Mr. Gitrarric. Mr. Scrivner, I feel that we are on solid, sure 
eround at this time. We have learned a good deal. We have had 
our conclusions, our estimates, our judgment checked by people who 





| not had a chance earlier to go into this thing. We have a lot of 

pport. 

Vir. Scrivner. The experts we are talking about, the ones who have 

tified previously, have now been checked by other experts / 

Mr. Gutparric. Before that, we liad no outside support for this 
vram. We were trying to do what we thought was the best thing 
the country in bringing this type of art into use. We did not get 
y support from industry. Now we have it. They have taken a 

od, hard look at it because ultimately they are thinking of the com 

ercial uses of these presses, whereas in the beginning they did not 

‘el that there was any use for them. Now they have turned com- 

etely around, so I think the individuals who have been on these 

mimittees that have looked into this to verify our own conclusions 

ve not done so with an attitude of “me-tooing.” They have been 
ery questioning, and therefore I personally get a good deal of assur 

ce and satisfaction out of the fact that we have left no stone un- 
turned in getting any criticism or question raised before coming back 
ere this time. 

Mr. Scrivner. You can see our position as members of this com- 
ttee. It is impossible for us to get out and investigate all these 
ngs ourselves in order to get at the true facts. We are in the posi 

on of having to depend upon the presentations made to us by those 
vho are supposed to know and who are paid to know. They are 
upposed to develop all the actual facts and honestly present them 
tous. If that is not done, any action that this committee takes, of 
uirse, is based upon a false premise. While we may get the blame, 
ill comes right back to the services that present these things to us. 


IMPORTANCE OF PRESSES TO MOBILIZATION BASE 


Mr. Fernanvez. I take it we should not only prepare to produce 
it the maximum peacetime effort which, as has been explained, is a 
limited gradual effort. but we should prepare to have the presses, 
dies, and tools to produce at the maximum all-out effort in case of 

ill-out war in order that we may have all-out war production with- 
out having to wait for the production of the tools necessary should 
that time come. 

Mr. Giitparric. That is right. 

Mr. Fernanpez. This is a part of that effort ¢ 

Mr. Giiparric. Yes. 

Mr. Fernanpez. So, in determining whether we should have them 
or not we should look at not only whether or not they can produce 
what is needed right now, but whether they can double and treble 
and produce in case of all-out mobilization at the much greater rate 
required when all the effort of the Government would go solely into 
that actual war-production effort. 

Mr. Gripatric, That is right. On the question of capacity, we have 
been urged by industry to “ask the Congress to appropriate money 
for more than these 20 presses. They would like to go back to the 
original proposal of 26 presses. I am not prepared, and the Air 
Force is not asking, for additional presses at this time. We want to 
be able to show something with this tremendous amount of money 
that has been entrusted to us for the presses now on order. I, for 
one, will not come up here and ask for an expansion of this program 
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until we can prove something with what we have. The $179 million 
that we are asking for this year, though, will not take care of all con- 
ceivable needs which there might be for the output of these presses, 
I think that we can take care of our mobilization potential by second- 
and third-shift operations, get maximum utilization, but we are under- 
providing for what industry tells us is the market. 

Mr. Fernanpez. If you should decide that you do need them you 
will not hesitate to come and ask for them, even at the risk of being 
accused of having been short-sighted this year? 

Mr. Gitparric. I do not think that you can in my position keep 
asking for large sums of money before you have any concrete results. 

Mr. Rizxy. I am sure the committee appreciates the frankness with 
which you have discussed this question. I want to commend you for 
your frankness before the committee. 

We will now go to the general question. 

Mr. Furcoro, Mr. Gilpatric, some of the questions that I ask 
perhaps have been answered. I was not present at some of the meet- 
ings. If you have already answered the questions just let me know 
and I will look them up afterwards in the record. 


Cost-PLius Contracts 


I understood you to say in answer to a question of mine the other 
day that you do not have cost plus contracts any longer. Did I under- 
stand that correctly ? 

Mr. Giupatrric. You will have to be a bit more definitive. 

Mr. Furcoto. You do not have a cost-plus a percentage of cost / 

Mr. Gruparric. No. 

Mr. Furcoro. But cost plus a fixed fee / 

Mr. Gitparric. Cost plus a fixed fee. 

Mr. Furco.to., At the present time, to the best of your knowledge, 
is there any place in the Department where they have any type of 
cost-plus contract, andif so, what type ? 

Mr. Gitrarric. We do have a cost plus a fixed fee contract which is 
used for an item for which we have no cost or pricing experience 
to go on, and where the term of the contract is so long, and if we had 
a fixed price, the contractor would insist on so many contingencies 
that it would not be in the interest of the Government to allow that 
to enter into the price, and therefore we say that we will give a fixed 
fee which we will determine now and the cost will be on a straight re 
imbursable basis. 

Mr. Furcoto. You do have that type? 

Mr. Giiratric. Yes. 

Mr. Furcoio. Do I understand correctly that you do not have a cost 
plus a percentage of cost contract ? 

Mr. Gitparric. There is none like that. 

Mr. Furcoio. There is no question at all about that ? 

Mr. Gitpearric. No question at all. 


ComPetITive BrippinG 


Mr. Furcoro. The reason I asked is that every once in a while some- 
one will call me and complain about the fact that they cannot get a 
contract of that type. TI recall that we have been told that all bids are 
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competitive. Later on whoever called me originally invariably calls 
hack to give me illustrations where bidding is not competitive. 

Mr. Gitpatric. Most of our contracts for aircraft are negotiated: 
not competitive bids. We cannot on anything like a fighter bomber, 
or a transport plane, put the thing out on competitive bids. 

Mr. Furcoio. Do you have bids that are negotiated for anything 
other than the things that you just mentioned, the negoti: ited bids 
brought in when it is impossible to bring in competitive bidding ¢ 

Mr. Gruvatric. We used advertised competitive bids wherever the 
item in question lends itself to that form of procurement. ‘Take, for 
example, a trailer truck. There are probably 15 or 20 concerns that 
can make a trailer truck. In a case like that we will advertise and 
ask for bids and award the procurement to the lowest bidder. We 
have two types of procurement, negotiated and advertised bidding. 

Mr. Furcoto. But as I understand your policy, you only have the 
negotiated bidding when it would be impracticable to have advertised 
competitive bidding ¢ 

Mr. Ginparric. That is correct. 

Mr. Furcoto. And there is no exception to that / 

Mr. Gitpatric. No. We have to apply a certain judgment factor 
as to when it is not feasible to use competitive bidding, but whereve) 
we can it is must better policy from the standpoint of government to 
mot invite people to bid and take the lowest price. 

. Furcoio. I do not want to be unfair about this, and I am not 
aanaiaa particularly to the Air Force, but there seems to be a rather 
general feeling that very often the various departments of govern- 
ment have polici ies. such as you mentioned, that read very well « 
paper, that there is competitive bidding where everyone has a fair 
chanee to bid, but for some reason or another those rules seem to be 
flexible enough so that some contractors always work on a cost-plus 
basis, whereas others do not seem to be able to get into the picture 
under any sort of circumstances. That is the reason that I asked the 
question. 

I want to thank you for clearing it up for me as far as the Air Force 
s concerned. I can rely, I assume, on the fact that the Air Force 
hews pretty strictly to that line, and that would be true also of con 
tracts for building Air Force fields, or other installations / 

Mr. Grupatric. That is correct. Those are let on advertisement: 
that eall for bids. 

Mr. Furcoro. It would not be a situation that prevailed at Sampson 
t one time, where you went out for so-called advertised bids and not 
all potential bidders were notified. It was restricted to a very few 
people. That is not the situation, is it ? 

Mr. Gitparric. Do you know about che Sampson situation, General 
\sensio ? 

Mr. Furcoxo. As well as I can make it out, it was a situation where 
n theory there was going to be competitive bidding, but for security 
reasons; or for some other reason, some relatively minor employee 
made up the list of those people who would be invited to bid. 

General Asensto. I would like to state that it is our desire, and I am 
sure the desire of the Corps of Engineers, which agency is our con- 
struction agent in public works, to secure as bidders all interested 
parties. Sometimes it is difficult due to the cutting down of the period 
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of advertisement, and so forth, but in general I am sure that th: 
their desire. Of course, we run into some pretty large construc 
jobs that the Corps of Engineers performs for us, and they must 
range for those on a joint-venture basis, or something like 1 
We, ourselves, do not have any cost-plus-fixed-fee contracts. 
not sure that thte Corps of Engineers has entirely eliminated the: 
Mr. Furcoro. Will you say that as far as anything that the Aj 
Force has to do, even though the engineers are also in the same pic 
ture, there are still no cost-plus contracts / 
General Asensto. I will say that as far as the Zone of the Interio: 
construction is concerned they are not. That applies to constructio) 
in the continental United States, sir. 


MULTIPLE SOURCES OF SUPPLY 


Mr. Furcoro. I think on page A-9 of your statement, Mr. Gilpat: 
you refer to the fact that second sources have been activated, 
planned, and so forth. How do you activate a second source / 

Mr. Gitrarric. What I meant to convey was that we have go 
out to some concerns that are not now in the business of supply 


the military. In some cases those concerns do not have the tools 


vet to actually begin production, but they are reaching that stage. 


Mr. Furcoro. Is it a situation where you have done something more 


than just say to plant B, “We must ae te ally call on you for suc} 
and-such a thing. We want you to know about that”! Does it 
go any further than that ? 

Mr. Gitearric. We have given them a contract for X number of 
itenis. 

Mr. Furcoiro. A phantom contract 4 

Mr. Gitparric. No. We will split the procurement. Instead 
relying for all we need on one concern that we do not think can pro 
vide sufticiently for our security, we will divide it up between two 01 
more, sometimes five. 

Mr. Furcoro. And plant B will be producing something else at | 
present time; is that right ¢ 

Mr. Ginpatric. Yes; but they want to get into the Air Force pr 
gram also. 

Mr. Furcoio. Do they then stop producing whatever they are mak 
ing now ¢ 

Mr. Gitparric. No. They will take on this job over and above wha 
their existing manufacturing operations call for. 

Mr..Furcoro. In other words, you have to locate a plant which 


using the same tools, equipment, and machinery that can make the 


product that the military wants? 

Mr. Gitparric. We may have to give them new production equip 
ment, if we find that their skills in their commercial or civilian mat 
facturing operations are such that they could make a part for an aii 
plane or an engine. 

Mr. Furcoro. Do they then go into the production of it, or are the) 
just more or less in a stand-by condition ? 


Mr. Gitparric. No; they go into production as fast as they can get 


the tools and the materials. Sometimes they will expand their o1 
plant for the purpose of accommodating this additional business unc 
a certificate of necessity. 
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Mr. Furcoto. In other words, they will actually go into production ? 

Mr. Gitpatric. That is right. 

Mr. Furcoro. I do not want to get into the matter that Mr. Flood 
spoke to you about the other day, giving relief to distressed labor areas 
and so on, but I would like to ask this: I can appreciate the fact that 
your primary job is to get what you need the best way you can get it, 
and perhaps “secondarily is the idea of doing what you can in view of 
the over-all economic picture. 

Mr. Gitpatric. That has to be secondary. 

Mr. Furcoxio. I can understand that. We often will tell sa 
back in our districts of this policy and give them to understand : 
genuine attempt is being made to do it, and I know a genuine sttininag 
is being made, having always i in mind the fact that the primary pur- 
ose is to get what is needed as fast as you can under certain conditions. 
hive ‘ry once in a while I suppose there is some poor devil who perhaps 
is just hanging on in the hope that something will come through. It 
would be much easier, not only for us but for that man if we could s: ay, 
“Well, the fact of the matter is although they wish they could give 
you something, and they are trying to, actually conditions are such 
that: it probably i is not going to come through.” 

Mr. Gruparric. That kind of person should be told. 

Mr. Furcoo. In trying to deal fairly with him it would be much 
easier on him. Is that the situation ¢ 

Mr. Gitpatric. Yes; we have to tell a number of prospective con- 
tractors that there just is not enough business to bring them into a 
particular program over and above the existing producers that we 
have. We cannot take care of all the social objectives that perhaps 
should be provided for in some way in an all-out mobilization pro- 
gram. We try not to create false hopes and have people hanging on 
the ropes waiting for business if it is not going to materialize. ‘That 
should not be done. 

Mr. Furcoro. I do not know whether you can answer this or not, 
but do you find that is usually the situation ¢ 

Mr. Gitparric. No, it is not. 


VARIOUS AGENCIES ASSISTING SMALL BUSINESS 


Mr. Furcoto. Now with reference to this Small Business Plant Ad- 
ministration which has been set up, I think under Mr. ‘Taylor—are 
you familiar with the work of that ¢ 

Mr. Gitparric. Very much so. 

Mr. Furco.o, I read some place that the Secretary of Commerce, 
Mr. Sawyer, indicated that theré was some duplication in the work of 
the Commerce Department in helping out small defense plants and 
this SBPA outfit, and that the Defense Department would probably 
be most aware of the duplication. With reference to your own de- 
partment can you comment on that in any way? Have you noticed 
any duplication? Is either one being helpful in any way to small 
business or industry, as far as you have been able to see? 

Mr. Gutrarric. I think that there is some duplication. The three 
military services are trying to accomplish the very objective that Mr. 
Taylor’s organization is, and which the Department of Commerce is; 
in other words, everybody is in favor of doing something for small 
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business and there are a lot of people working on it, and I think 1 
is some overlapping, but it has not gone to the point, L think, w 
it is an alarming condition. 

General Taylor came to us and asked us what we were doing, 
he is not working on the same aspects as we are, We are try 
dovetail and mesh our efforts. 

Mr. Furcoro. Do you find that either one is accomplishing 
thing for small business, as far as you are concerned? In other w: 
is what they are doing a waste of time or something he ‘Ipful ? 

Mr. Giuparric. There is one specific project of Mr. Taylor’s \ 
if suecessful, will go a long way to help out the procurmg agen 
and that is to get a clear-cut ruling from the General Accow 
Office, the Comptroller General, that in order to place business 
small-business concern, or perhaps in a distressed labor area, the | 
curing agency, the contracting officer, can place the business at a hig 
price, say, 10 or 15 percent above what the business could be pla 
for elsewhere. If that were clear, and if we knew we had that aut! 
ity, we could spret ad more business among small concerns and | 
more business in distressed labor areas. With these advertised 
we have to take the lowest bid which may be in a number 1 labor a1 

Mr. Furcoro. You do not have the power to do it ? 

Mr. Gitparric. We have not been given a clear-cut ruling. M 
Taylor is making a special drive to get that clarified. 

Mr. Furcowo. I see. Other than a suggestion of some change 
authority, or some clarification of authority that exists, is there ai 
thing that either the Department of Commerce or the SBPA has do. 
or is doing, that is helpful to the small-business man in any way? | 
other words, is what they are one ae that would be mer 
telling you what you already know, or are they bringing to you some 
new problems that you do not ce ahaa ? Or are they giving you 1 
some new suggestions that you had not thought about and which y 

can do under the existing set-up? Do you get what I am driving at / 
I am not criticizing you, or their outfit, but I am trying to find 0 
if what they are doing amounts to anything. The reason I ask is th 
I understand there may be a move made to eliminate the functio 
of one or both of them. 

Mr. Gitparric. I happen to know how Mr. Sawyer feels about tly 
setting up of the SDPA outside of his organization. He wanted | ! 
do it within the Department of Commerce. I am not qualified t 
advise you on that, but I feel what those two organizations are Being ( 
jointly or severally, is something we are not ‘able to do ourselves. 

They are helping small-business people help themselves. They circ 

late information as to the type of business which the defense agencies 
are letting out on contract in a way that we cannot do it. We ‘do not 
have offices which are used for disseminating information the way that 
they have. 

Mr. Furcoro. In other words, it is fair to say that what is being 
done by either one or both is something that you people normally ) 
would not do and you are not prepared to say whether either one or 
the other is doing the most so far as you can determine ? 

Mr. Gripatnic. That is what IT was trying to convey. 

Mr. Furcowo. I understand. 
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CATALOGING PROGRAM 


, there has been a great deal of talk for some time about this 
rement catalog and the methods of procurement, and so forth 
pose that you are much more familiar with that than | am 
long time it has continually been mentioned that there could 
bstantial saving if there were changes made in the procurement 
ving. I understand there has been a bill introduced for some 
vy one of the Members of Congress to try to compe 1 the militar y 
t. What I would like to know is, from your point of view, is 
unvthing to such a suggestion? T would assume that there is 
it deal to it, and if so, what are you people doing to try to work 


a 


t? I would like to have any information you may be able to give 
now or later in line with that. Are you familiar with that? 
Ginparric. Yes, I am, and the position of the Air Force is that 
taloging program to which you refer would represent a real stey 

ird in our procurement practices. 

There are two types of cataloging systems as to which different 

ies of Congress are not in agreement. I am not sure whether the 
italoging system we are in the process of working out and putting 

o effect is the one which Congress and the Hébert committe e favors, 
nit there is a very definite program being pushed within the Defense 
Department, all three services, and we are well along in getting the 

ataloging wor k done so that we will have a common catalog within 

: Defense Department which will save a lot of overlapping and 

plication. 

Mr. Scrivner. I may interject here for Mr. Furcolo’s benefit that 
for the past 6 or 7 years this committee has been appropriating money 
for a central cataloging system that somewhere, sometime, ought to 
pay dividends. I think the Navy probably has succeeded further in 
ataloging than the other services. The interservice cataloging is the 
thing we have been working on and providing money for, but it has 
not progressed as rapidly as we would like to see it. 


ORIGINAL BUDGET REQUESTS 


Mr. Furcoto. Thank you very much, Mr. Scrivner. Now, Mr. Gi! 
patric, I do not know whether these questions should be directed to 
the Secretary or to General Vandenberg or yourself. I can ask the 
questions, and if you do not know the answers they can be inserted 
in the record later. 

As I understand it, originally what you people wanted was a great 
deal more than what you finally decided to ask for in terms of billions 
of dollars. Am I correct in that? I understand that the whole mil- 
tary figure was well up into the 70 billions or 80 billions 

Mr. Gruparric. There were higher figures when the program was 
to be accomplished within a shorter period of time. Naturally, when 
you compress the time period you get a lower amount in dollars for 
different years. That was true. Our original budget request was 

\igher than the one now before the committee. 

Mr. Furcoto. As I understand it, it was not so much on the theory 
that you did not need that money that you cut yourselves, But on the 
theory of trying to keep the country Frees financial bankruptcy ; is 
that correct ¢ 
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Mr. Giteatric. We accepted the combined judgment of the execu. 
tive department, in which we had some voice—at least Mr. Lovett 
did—in stating that we should do this job over a longer period of time 
with less aggregate impact at a particular time on ‘the civilian econ- 
omy. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


EFFECT ON MILITARY BUDGET OF REDUCING FOREIGN MILITARY ASSISTANCE 


Mr. Furcoro. Can you tell me about this: Part of the money that 
Congress has been asked to appropriate this year has to do with 
foreign aid, running into several billions, and part of that will be 
military. 

Mr. Gitearric. It is not in the budget that we are addressing our- 
selves to. 

Mr. Furcoro. I know that it is not. That is what I am getting at 
Assume that some part of that will have to do with planes and de 
fense production. 

Mr. Giieatric. That was shown on the chart. 

Mr. Furcoro. In the event that someone says, “Well, this foreign 
aid program can be cut 50 percent,” then would you people come for- 
ward and say, in effect, “Well, if you are going to cut out that money 
in the foreign-aid bill, the mere reduction of that is going to put a cor- 
responding burden on us to increase our part of the program”? Do 
you understand what I mean ? 

Mr. Giveatric. I cannot answer that. I do not know what the ree- 
ommendation of the executive department would be to Congress if 
foreign aid were cut out. 

Mr. Furcoro. If that foreign part of the program were cut out by 
the Congress, would that, of necessity, mean that your department 
was then going to have to ask for a little more money in order to be 
better prepared because of the fact that the foreign part was cut out! 

Mr. Grupatric, Not of necessity. I think that it would depend upon 
what responsibilities we are given. 

Mr. Furcoro. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


SEMIPRIVATE ROOMS IN NEW BARRACKS 


Mr. Furcow. A last question that comes by reason of a newspaper 
clipping. Is the Air Force planning to build all of its new barracks 
with semiprivate rooms for enlisted “men? 

General Stoner. Yes. 


DATA ON VARIOUS TYPES OF PLANES 


Mr. Taner. I will ask one question. I went down, with General 
Vandenberg and Secretary Finletter, the different types of planes and 
their performance and their cost and what they have in contemplation 
with reference to what was going to take the place of those planes. I 
got through with the bomber list, and I would like to have a descrip- 
tion for the rest of the planes, the same as was given me with regard to 
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the B-36—how many engines the plane has, what type they are; what 
speed the plane will go; what altitude it will go to; what r adius it 
will have; the number on order; how m: ny you have in funds already 
ap ypropriated that are not on order; how many you have in service; 
how many you have in this current appropriation, and what your rate 
of production is for each plane. If these planes are about to run out, 
like the B-36, I would like to have what is going in its place. 

General ASENSI. We will furnish that information to you right 
away. 

(The information requested was furnished the committee.) 

Mr. Manon. The committee will now adjourn. 


Monpay, Fresruary 18, 1952. 
AppITIONAL Discussion ON BroADENING Heavy-Press Program 


WITNESSES 


ROSWELL L. GILPATRIC, UNDER SECRETARY OF THE AIR FORCE 

A. H. PETERSEN, PRODUCTION DESIGN ENGINEER, LOCKHEED 
AIRCRAFT CORP. 

BRIG. GEN. TROUP MILLER, DIRECTOR OF INDUSTRIAL RESOURCES, 
USAF 

COL. W. R. CARTER, CHIEF OF THE INDUSTRIAL SERVICES SECTION, 


PRODUCTION RESOURCES DIVISION, AIR MATERIEL COMMAND 


Mr. Manion. The committee will please come to order. 

A few days ago we had quite a discussion in the committee about 
requested funds for the program of heavy presses. 

You wanted informal approval of the committee for a go-ahead 
sign on certain additional work in connection with the program. Mr. 
Secretary, vou have with you this morning some additional witnesses, 
Il believe. Will you proc eed ? 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Girparric. Mr. Chairman, the purpose of our coming back to 
you this morning was to try to satisfy you, first, that the dise repancy 
between the original estimate of $210 million for the cost of this pro- 
gram and the $282 million which the presses and buildings and back- 
up equipment for them will cost is one which should not leave you 
with a feeling of complete lack of confidence in our planning. 

In other words, I think I can explain it, with the help of Mr. A. H. 
Petersen, who is the production-design engineer of the Lockheed Air- 
craft Corp., but who is here today as the chairman of an industry 
group which made a complete survey of this program at the request 
of the Air Force. Between us we hope to be able to point out to you 
that the changes in the figures here were ones that could not have 
been anticipated even with the greatest wisdom and the closest dili- 
gence on the part of the services, and industry, and are understand- 
able in the development of a new technology such as this heavy-press 
technique is. 

I have a prepared statement which I would like to present. 
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As stated to this committee at the preliminary discussion o 
heavy-press program, today’s presentation will include details « 
scope of the program and its cost. The purpose of the statemen 
substantiate the need for the requested additional $179,000,000 

These funds logically fall into two categories and explanat ( 
these categories will, I believe, answer the two specific questions 
at the conclusion of the preliminary discussion, As you will 
these questions were: 

1. Why were the past estimates of the press-program cost w 
their mark by as much as one-third ($210,000,000 against > 
000,000), and 

2. Why were such integral elements of the program as die si ‘ 
and die block-production capacity not previously included in the A 
Force’s funding request ¢ 

Considering that part of the program which deals with fabri 
of the presses and the back-up equipment for making them operat 
we find that the original-cost estimates (and I must emphasiz: 
word estimates) for designing, fabricating, and erecting the p: 
and for the buildings to house the presses, heat-treat furnaces, 
iliary presses, materials-handling equipment, and so forth, amounted 
{o approximately $210,000,000 for 9 forging presses and 11 extrusion 
presses. These were the estimated figures as of July 1951, and shou! 
never have been considered as anything other than estimates. Thy 
figures could not have been otherwise because the prospective press 
builders did not then have contracts under which they could be reim- 
bursed for substantial expense incident to preparation of more de- 
tailed plans and proposals. Few, if any, of these prospective contrac- 
tors were in a position or had the inclination to risk up to $35,000 on 
what was then an out-and-out gamble. 

Once the $210,000,000 was appropriated by Congress, the Air F\ 
was in a position to ask these contractors for more reliable and « 
fensible proposals. These new proposals indicate that these sani 
presses will cost approximately $282,000,000. 

With this general introduction, let me now try to answer spe: 
“ally the first question posed: Why were original estimates so \ 
of the mark? 

|. As previously indicated, on account of the financial risk or gam)! 
involved, prospective contractors were not willing to make available 
sufficient qualified personnel adequately to develop what specific items 
(both type and quantity) would be required and properly explore 
sources for these items to determine reasonably firm prices. 

2. Precedent, upon which to draw for judgment, was not and is not 
available. We are in a new field for American industry. 

3. Price increases since original estimates were submitted will « 
‘ount for some of the variations. 

Subtracting the previously available $210,000,000 from the present 
cost figure of $282,000,000 leaves a deficit of $72,000,000 for financing 
this part of the program. To this figure we have added an allowance 
of $8,000,000 for further price increases over present estimates. Thesi 
two items add up to an indicated total deficit in the presently funded 
program of $80,000,000. 
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(he balance, $99,000,000 represents five items: 


) Die-block capacity eae $15, 000, 000 
ii) Die-sinking machinery 19, 000, 000 
Forging machining eer theo dl 4 ; _. 26, 000, 000 
Buildings _.. 80,000, 000 


Allowance for price increases over present estim: ates Dain 9, 000, 000 


Total eth nner senate - _ 99,000, 000 


(i) Existing die-block production capacity is estimated at from 

00 to 50,000 tons annually. The extended lead time presently 

juired from the placement of an order to the delivery of clie blocks 

cates that this existing capacity is only adequate to satisfy exist- 

» demands. Furthermore, the majority of this capacity is capable 

producing only the smaller size blocks. It has bean estimated 

tly by representatives of the forging industry and the Air Force 

that when the heavy press program is operating at an efficient level 

the annual die-block requirement for this program alone may well 

run from 50,000 to 75,000 tons and that these die blocks may average 
in excess of 20 tons each. 

These estimates, for the time being, must remain tentative because 
actual die-block requirements will only be firmed up when the forg- 
ings users (the aeronautical producers) place definitive orders for 
forgings with the press operators. However, the fact that the process 
of producing die blocks is so time consuming requires that pre- 
paratory measures to provide the necessary die-block capacitiy must 
be made substantially in advance of the expected utilization date. 
$15,000,000 of fiscal year 1953 funds are therefore requested by the 
Air Force to provide additional capacity for both conventional and 
large size die blocks. 

(11) $19,000,000 is similarly requested for some 50 items of die- 
sinking equipment primarily because the Air Force believes that 
figures prepared by the press operators have underestimated die- 
sinking machinery and equipment requirements both as to quantity 

(unit cost. In the die-block field not only the die blocks will be 
larger than heretofore, but also harder blocks with deeper cavities 
uay well be required. These variables may well result in larger and 
different die-sinking machine tools. 

Using die-sinking equipment now in existence, it takes as long 
is 6 months to complete a set of large dies. A die block set for an 

itomobile top, for instance, occupies the productive time of a die- 

uking machine for as much as 2,000 hours. It is necessary not 
only to add to this capacity but also to change the technique of die 
sinking. The Air Force, therefore, proposes to contract with the 
iakers of die-sinking equipment for the design and manufacture of 
achines of multiple “heads and greater capacity. 

(iii) $26,000,000 is requested for equipment to machine forgings once 
‘ley have emerged from the presses. The exact nature and cost of 
all of this equipment are not now clearly known. However, it is known 

iat three dimensional simultaneous cutting and template controlled 

nilling machines will be required and that such machines will - 
expensive to design and build. As is the case with the die-block ce: 
P icity and die- sinking machinery needed, preparatory steps must ie 
aken now if press capacity and related machining capacity are to be 
simultaneously available. 
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(iv) If additional die-sinking and machining capacity are to be pro 
vided, they must be housed. The $30,000,000 estimate of the cost of 
such buildings i is based on approximately 1,500,000 square feet of floor 
space at $20 a square foot. The new construction will take the form 
of separate buildings, additions to existing buildings, renovation and 
remodeling of existing buildings, or a combination of all three. 

It should be emphasized that the presently programed heavy 
presses will not completely satisfy the presently estimated needs of 
the aircraft industry for heavy forgings and extrusions, far less meet 
mobilization requirements. Nor will the current program provide for 
the construction and installation of the largest planned forging press 
of 75,000 tons capacity. Nevertheless, until some concrete progress 
is made with the current program, the Air Force is not sponsoring 
further expansion. When it can be demonstrated that the present 
program is fulfilling its promise, we will take another look at the 
need for additional! press ¢ apacity. 

We believe that the $210,000,000 we have in hand, plus the requested 
$179,000,000, will cover the presently approved program. For these 
funds we will build the best integrated heavy-press program possib| 
and believe it will cover 20 presses and the necessary supperting equip 
ment. I can assure you that the best judgment of the Air Force =~ 
industry will be used in implementing this program which will | 
immeasurably valuable to production. 


TYPES OF PRESSES AND.FACILITIES 


This chart [indicating| shows the two types of presses. You will 
remember there were 11 of the extrusion presses and 9 of the heavy 


forgings presses. These numbers indicate the presses of each type. 
They range in the case of the forging presses from 25,000 to 75,000 
tons, the latter being for planning purposes only. We are presently 
making no larger than a 50,000-ton press. 

On the extrusion type of presses, they range from 8,000 up to 
95.000. 

In each case we have indicated the name of the company which 
is actually going to build the presses. 

These were the original figures, which were those the companies 
gave to us, or which we estimated ourselves based on figures which 
were supplied to us by the companies which did the detailed engineer- 
ing and computation work. 

Then we have over here |indicating] the companies which will 
operate the presses. These are all companies in the aluminum busi- 
ness; or, in the case of Wyman-Gordon, that have had experience in 
the heavy-press field. Those companies will have installed in their 
plants these presses, which will belong to the Government, made 
by these companies at these different locations. 

In each case these companies gave to us at the time we came to 
Congress before the total of what it would cost by way of buildings 
and back-up equipment, heat-treating furnaces and the like, to install 
these presses. 

This [indicating] shows the different types of facilities we are 
taking about. There is the press itself [indicating]. 

There is the type of building [indicating] into which the press is 
installed. 
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That is a furnace [indicating] which is used to heat the forgings 
before and after, and during, the forging process. 

This [indicating] is an extrusion press. 

That | indicating] is a forging press. 

Here [indicating| is a typical example of the kind of equipment 
which is needed in using the presses. That big block of forging stock 
there is being carried by this piece of equipment here [indicating] 
over toe ither a for ging press or an extrusion press, 

This particular item [indicating] is a die block for forging spars 
for an F-84 wing. 

Did you say this was 36 feet ? 

Colonel Carrer. It is about 18 feet, sir. 

Mr. Guupatric. That spar is about 18 feet long. 

This [indicating] is a closed die. It has two parts to it. The upper 
part of that die is on the top of the press, and the lower part is under- 
neath. Then the forging stock is inserted in between. Then the press 
comes together and forces that piece of metal into the shape calle a for 
by the die. 

‘Now, the dies require quite an elaborate process of machining to 
make that shape. This equipment here [indicating] this so-called 
Hydro-Tel, is one type of machinery needed to make the die. 

Another type of equipment which is needed is a mill for rough 
finishing the forgings as they come out. They have some extra ma- 
terial that needs to be cut off by machining, and that takes a special 
type of equipment. 

That [indicating] is an identification of the kind of part we are 
talking about here, being made by these presses, as used in the air- 
plane itself. 

These figures totaled, at the time we came before you before, $210 
million, of. which $73 million was for the presses themselves and $136 
million was for facilities, buildings, and all this equipment that goes 
with the presses. 


OWNERSHIP OF PRESSES AND FACILITIES 


Mr. Manon. The Government would own the presses as well as the 
buildings ? 

Mr. Gitpatric. We own everything. It is all Government-owned 
property, the title to which will remain in the Government. 

Mr. Manon. But it will be on the property of these aircraft people, 
or on the property of these industrial concerns? 

Mr. Grupatric. Yes. And if the presses were used for commercial 
purposes then the Government would have some return on that. 

Mr. Manon. After the emergency is over, if it is over, would the 
industrial people not say: “W ell, this is in our way here. If you 
want. to sell it to us for 10 cents on the doll: ar we will reluctantly take 
it. We have you by the throat, Uncle Sam. Do as you like.” 

Mr. Gitparric. Mr. Mahon, we do with those facilities what we did 
with the aircraft plants during World War II. We would maintain 
them in a stand-by condition. Very few of these presses would ever 
be purchased, in my judgment, by any private operator. They would 
become emergency facilities for use, if we did not need them during 
peacetime periods, in the event of another emergency. 
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Mr. Manon. In other words, the Government would never releas 
its title to these presses ? 

Mr. Ginrarric. I do not think that would ever take place. 

General Mitzer. No, sir. 

Mr. Gitpatric, This is like a gun factory or a naval yard. 

Mr. Taner. Do you have a string on the thing, so that you ca 
keep them there and keep the buildings, having the Government stil 
own it all? 

Mr. Giuratric. Yes. The only case I know of, Mr. Taber, wher 
we are compelled to remove any of this equipment, is the Bethlehen 
Steel plant, where some of the parts for these presses are going to bi 
made. I believe we have to extend the rolling mill. 

General Miter. No, sir. The largest heat-treat furnace in ex 
istence is now at Bethlehem and is not quite large enough to heat 
the column to go into the presses themselves as they are built. We 
have to extend those furnaces in both the Bethlehem-owned plant and 
a couple of furnaces in the Navy-owned plant to take these columns 
up to 115 feet long at one time in one furnace. 

That has to be removed from the Bethlehem, by agreement. A fte: 
the full program is worked out we will remove those extensions of the 
Bethlehem furnace, and put the furnace back in its original condition. 

Mr. Gitrarric. But that is a relatively small part of this program. 

Mr. Taser. Would they still be in such shape that they could be 
put back together again, or would the material which is removed be 
just scrap ? 

Mr. Gitpatric. What would you say, Colonel? 

Colonel Carrer. Sir, in talking to the Bethlehem people the fur 
naces any place in the country are not large enough to handle it. 
These furnaces would have to be extended after they come through 
with these large columns. You can see it on the side there. 

Mr. Taper. Yes. 

Colonel Carter. They are exceptionally large. After they are 
through with that large run, continuing operation, the furnaces at 
that size would not be economical. 

Mr. Taper. I understand that. 

Mr. Grivatric. Could you use them afterward ? 

Mr. Taner. After you took these things off, which you had put on, 
restoring this to its original condition, is what I am referring to. 

Colonel Carrer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. Would the material you took off be in such shape that 
it could be put back on if you needed it ? 

Colonel Carrer. No, sir. It is essentially brick. 

Mr. Taper. It is just scrap? 

Colonel Carrer. It is essentially brick and mortar, sir, for the ex- 
tension of the furnace. 

Mr. Taser. I see. 

Mr. Manon. If you quit using these presses and they were on pri- 

vate property, would the owner of this private property charge the 
Government a considerable sum to allow this property to remain 
there? What kind of an agreement would you have dove! ? 

Mr. Gupatric. We will have agreements of stand-by and main- 
tenance with every operator whereby the most we will be charged is 
the actual cost that these companies are put to to keep this equipment 
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nd machinery in operating condition. We do not want it to go t 
rack and ruin. They would charge us whatever it is necessary to do 

Mr. Manon. There would be no rental for this building being on 
the property ¢ 

General Mrizer. No, sir: that is not in the agreement. 

Mr. Gitpatric. They are going to make available to us the property 

w the installation of these presses. All we do is pay their out-of 

ocket. eXpenses. 

Mr. Manon. If they should not continue to operate them, and they 
emain on the property of the private company, the private company 
might say: “We need this property for expansion, and this is in our 
way. You will have to pay us a considerable amount in order that we 
may buy adjacent property.” 

Mr. Giupatric. They have not so stipulated in any case 

General Mruier. That is in the original agreement. 

Mr. Manon. What is the original agreement ? 

(reneral Mriuer. It will be in the facilities contract with the com 
pany. Some of them are going on in Government-owned land. 

Mr. Gutparric, Take Wyman-Gordon ; we own the whole plant now. 
We are just adding more to our own plant. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Mr. Gitpatric. I think a number of these are Government-owned. 
[ think Harvey is partly financed. I do not know about Harvey 

Mr. Taner. Kaiser is; is it not? 

Mr. Gitpeatric. The Government has substantial investments 1 
number of these plants. 

Mr. Manon. Will you for the record assure the committee that the 
(iovernment will not be faced with a heavy rental charge or anything 
of that kind in the event that these presses are no longer used ? 

Mr. Gitparric. We will put a statement to that effect in the record 
Mr. Chairman. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


The Air Force recognizes that is is desirable for all of the heavy presses to be 
rected upon Government-owned land, or upon land under long-term lease. This 
vill eliminate any problem of removal, contrary to the best interests of the 
Government, and would insure the greatest measure of control by the Government 
Ten sites are involved in this program. In four instances, the United States 
(Government presently has title to the land. Four sites are to be deeded to the 
United States Government for a nominal consideration. One site is to be 
acquired at fair value. Acquisition at fair value must be made in this case 
hecause the RFC holds a mortgage to the property to be acquired. One installa 
tion, covering the erection of two presses, will be made in a contractor’s existing 
uilding, and a long-term lease, with adequate provisions to protect the Govern 
ment’s interests in the matter of removal of equipment, will be negotiated. 
Furthermore, each of the press-site locations has been so selected and arranged 
that the press operations will be completely self-sufficient and integrated units, 
ndependent of utilities and other facilities of the contractors. This is being 
done in order that, if the occasion arises, it would be possible to utilize other 
contractor operators. 


DIFFERENCES IN COST ESTIMATES 


Mr. Gitparric. On these differences in cost, I want to indicate to 
you what we are up against. 

The Aluminum Co. of Americ: a, the No. 1 producer of aluminum, 
originally estimated that the cost of facilities and back-up equip 
ment for the presses which we propose to put in that plant, the 35,000. 
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and 50,000-ton forging presses, would require facilities costing $13, 
546,000. When they came in to the complete detailed engineering and 
specification designing for these facilities, it came out at $27 million. 
That was the Alcoa Co., which did not realize at the beginning any 
thing like the scope and magnitude of the operation of these presses, 

Mr. Manon. Did they have a selfish ax to grind in connection with 
this thing? Was there some pressure which would have caused them 
to make a low estimate ¢ 

Mr. Gitparric. No, there was not, Mr. Mahon. At that time they 
could have given us any figure and we would have put it into the pro 
gram, because we had no way of telling any more than they did. 

In the case of the Alcoa plant in Indiana, the original estimate was 
changed considerably. The original estimate was $4,383,000, and the 
revised estimates, as you can see, are $2 million and $7 million. There 
is more than a 100-percent increase in the estimated cost of those 
facilities. 

Mr. Manon. It is almost unthinkable that those kinds of faulty 
estimates would be made by men who supposedly are big-business men 
and supposedly have some degree of intelligence. 

Mr. Givpatric. Mr. Mahon, at the time we asked them for these 
estimates we did not have the money to pay for the detailed engineer- 
ing work. I am told that it would cost the Alcoa Co. $35,000 to go 
into all the drawings and specifications, check with all the sources 
who would make these different items, and come — with a backed-up 
figure. They did some estimating, but I think it was a good, fair 
estimate in a field they did not know about. 


Mr. Petersen can tell you more about that. Some of the estimates 
did go down. 


Mr. Manon. Mr. Petersen, why not tell us about that now. This is 
the issue. 


DEVELOPMENT OF HEAVY-PRESSES PROGRAM 


Mr. Perersen. This heavy-press program has been kicking around 
for a number of years, and was brought about by the insistence of the 
aircraft industry that we need larger forgings. 

Mr. Taner. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Perersen. We have been trying to design larger forgings into 
our airplanes because of the primary ‘need of stre ‘ngth in a relatively 
small space. We were continually handicapped by the limitations of 
press equipment that we have today. 

We had been foolishly following the handbooks of regulations as to 
the capacity of existing press equipment. There was only one large 
eae in the country, and that was your Wyman-Gordon press, which 

3,000 miles away from the west coast, where half our industry is, 
ahd we had terrific procurement and transportation problems. 

There was a constant discussion between us and the producers of 
forgings as to why we could not get larger ones, and many of us merely 
designed to those limitations. We fin: lly decided we were not getting 
anywhere, and designed larger forgings and kept throwing them at 
these producers to get them to realize we did not have the capacity. 

At the same time we were living with a 24-month and 36-month 
delivery of the forgings we needed now, and in the meantime were 
whittling these things out of solid bars at some terrific costs. 
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Working with the Air Forces we developed the fact that presses 
could be obtained, and the Air Force took the initiative and brought 
over these German presses to illustrate the point. 

In all of this there was a certain reluctance on the part of these big 
forging producers to come out and state: “Yes. These presses can be 
deve lope «land built. We can give you better forgings. We can give 
you larger forgings.” 

In the meantime we were saying: “How much would they cost ¢ 
How much would the dies cost? How thin could our sections be?” 
And things of that sort. I think that is typified by these figures, 

There was a certain amount of inertia to overcome, to push them 
into it, and only recently the Air Force got this thing rolling to the 
point where they could get some action from them. So, you see, this is 
a real reason for this increase. 

Now we have a firm contract. Funds have been allocated, and these 
people are finally recognizing the fact that we have a press program 
and we had better get in there and make sure we have everything that 
goes with it. The figures are finally becoming realistic. 

We had an industry meeting on the coast last December, to get all 
these people together to talk about: 

“Can you cast an ingot to go in these heat-treated furnaces? Can 
you get a furnace big enough to heat-treat this ingot? Can you make 
a forging press sturdy enough so that it will not have deflection to. 
destroy the accuracy? Will you be able to check and straighten these 
forgings? Can you possibly machine them so that we can put them 
into the airplane when they are finished with them, without a lot of 
unnecessary expense to remove surplus metal ?¢” 

It has been a development. It is finally concrete and firm, I think. 

I do not know anything about the figures themselves, but I do know 
that these specialists of the forge industry are finally, as stated in these 
reports of the meetings, convinced that they can give us what we want, 
and are finally w illing to go ahead with us. 

Mr. Gitrarric, I had a feeling, Mr. Taber, when I first got into this 
particular program, that we were not sure enough of ourselves, and 
we, therefore, asked the whole aviation industry, plus the representa- 
tives of the companies which would build these presses, end the com- 
panies which would operate them, to come in here. In other words, it 
was a three-headed affair. 

Now that we have definite authorization from Congress to start, we 
vanted them to take a realistic hard look at it. 

We got a very fine report from this group. This is a working 
group. It is not composed of people who do not know what they are 
doing. These are the real experts in the game. TI, therefore, feel that 
this report, which only came in in December 

Mr. Perersen. The meeting was in December. The report was 
just finished. 


EXTENT OF USABILITY OF PRESSES 


Mr. Taner. Have you taken into consideration the capacity of these 
presses to produce, and the number of them which you will actually 
require to produce the forgings which you will require? Have you 
taken those things into consideration, so that we will not be Just 
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putting funds into a lot of these big presses which can have no otl 
use? 

[ assume that with regard to the smaller presses, when you g 
down into the 8,000-, 10,000-, and 15,000-ton models, that they can | 
used in the days to come quite readily in the airplane industry. | 
kind of wonder about these great big presses. 

What is the explanation of that? 

Mr. Perersen. That is perfectly understandable. This is a ca 
of the chicken and the egg. 

We just finished a survey of the industry, which evaluated 17 ai 
planes now in production. It is from the industry survey of part 
that we are only making by other more antiquated methods whic! 
‘ould be forged that established these quantities of presses. 

‘This industry survey runs the gamut from very elaborate studie 
spending each concern’s own money on making the study, to ver 
rough estimates of parts which might be used for these presses. 

[ feel very confident that the use of these presses will continue o: 
large items not only for the aircraft industry as such but for the e1 
gine people and even commercial industry in years to come. Because 
there is no other way we can get the properties that we know of toda) 
that we can get out of these aluminum forgings and magnesium forg 
ings there will be a use in the future. Whether this quantity is right 
based upon things today, we do not know. We are fairly confident 
of it. 

Of course, if our contracts are cut back then there will be les: 
ise of the presses. As we see it today they are necessary. 

The think we have to do, Mr. Taber, once this contract gets under 
way, is to begin setting down the designing for these presses imme 
diately. (That is, aircraft manufacturers design in greater scope 
and detail the end products to be produced by the presses.) That i 
something we must do to prove that we need them. 

Mr. Gitparric, Answering your question further, Mr. Taber, this 
survey shows that the 20 pressés that we now have in the program are 
not adequate for the requirements of just the aircraft industry today. 
We had a recommendation made to us that we try to provide an addi 
tional three presses. That is a total of 23 just for the aircraft and 
gine industry, without any commercial use or any other use. 

As I said to the committee the last time, the Air Force is not 
going to sponsor any increase in the size of this program beyond 20 
presses. We are not even going to ask for more funds until we get 
something concrete in operation with the present presses. But we 
are told on good authority that we will not have enough capacity 
even with these 20 presses, including the big ones. 

[s that your understanding, Mr. ) retin y 

Mr. Perersen. Yes, that is my understanding. 

Mr. Taner. I assume that probably the industry is aware of how 
far you expect to go or hope to go with the budget which has been 
submitted, in regard to the large planes which are now under produc 
tion and the planes which will be under production, so that you 
would be able to size up the program with respect to what would be 
coming along. In other words, have they had that picture in front 
of them as they have made this survey ? 
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Mr. Perersen. That is correct. We have looked back at the records 
ind we have looked forward at our contracts and have been able 
‘o establish the fact that there is a new fighter, a new bomber, a new 

argo ship, a new transport airplane going into production every 
ear. 

It is spaced at intervals. The requirements of the Air Force and 

Navy are such that there is constant research going on, and 
iodels are being changed, and you have a regular flow of newly 
esigned airplanes; so that the value of facilities for die blocks and 
machines and all of that has all been based upon a certain quantitative 
alue which comes from experience. 

The Lockheed survey, which was part of the industry survey, con- 
sisted of all these items on which there is a firm usage, if we could get 
them. Studies were made apart from the design and production of 
he airplane; in other words, looking down the road. I think that has 

een considered, 

Mr. Taser. Excuse my interruption, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Please go ahead and give us any statement which would 

e helpful to us in connection with this problem. 


NEED FOR LARGE PRESSES 


Mr. Perersen. I firmly believe that, not being directly in the re- 
search-design end of the field but in this committee work and produc- 
ion-design work, where we have to consider the matter of produci- 
bility of an airplane, we must use forgings for many reasons. First 

of all, these airplanes are getting so complex. They have to do so 


many things. We have such a small envelope these days to get our 
structural members into that we are forced to the raw material which 
will give us the maximum property in the smallest space. 

Our wings of the fighters particularly are getting so thin that our 
problems are resolving themselves. We cannot put fuel into them any 
more. We cannot put landing gear into them any more. We just do 
liave room for the basic structure. 

At the same time, we have to make a lot of airplanes in a hur ry; and 
we have to have a structure around which we can produce an airplane. 

The first thing we do in any aircraft company is to establish a basic 
“lay down’ such as you see here [indicating]. This becomes a letter 
contract between the engineering and tooling and the Services for 
serviceability and maintenance, and these basic points where this air- 
plane is put ‘together, and around which we design and around which 
the Services service and maintain this airplane. These are fixed for 
the life of that airplane. 

If we go into production on this airplane tomorrow, with modifica- 
tions—this airplane may increase from 50,000 pounds gross to 150,000 
pounds gross, ” ‘ause of the stretch we design into these things—we 
rarely change chess forgings. They are the basic breakdown of the 
airplane. As the envelope g gets smaller and the loads go up, you use 
more and more forgings. 

In every airplane of this size you run approximately 30 forgings— 
in a fighter about 10—which stay with that airplane for its life. 

Mr. Manon. As the models are changed would your presses be out- 
moded, or can you accommodate them to changes in aircraft? 
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Mr. Perersen. We can definitely accommodate them, The model 
changes themselves apply mainly to certain aspects of the airplane in 
its performance and requirements, as indicated by the Air Force. 

For example, the F-80, Shooting Star, which Lockheed builds, 
started back in 1942, and is now a 94-C, and has gone through a dozen 
model changes. The basic structure of that aircraft has not changed. 

Mr. Manon. I know; but if the basic structure of the airplane 
changes can you still accommodate the presses to new designs ¢ 

Mr. Perersen. That is correct. These are basic oversize commer 
cial industry items of equipment. They are not pertinent to aircraft 
alone. 

I think in something like this we are taking a big step forward 
in this country, to get this type of equipment. I know every one of the 
forgings people would like to be able to afford to put in these types of 
presses, because of the know-how and the experience and the better 
things they would be able to do with them. 

Today the best we can get is a half-inch thick web on a large forging. 
We want those webs down to one-eighth inch thick, if we can get them. 
inany case. Asa result we whittle and bang away on thees things. 

I brought along some photographs of a McDonald spar for one of 
these fighters, that starts out as an extrusion that looks like this | indi- 
cating | and is about that wide [indicating] or deep. They take that 
extrusion as it comes from the extrusion press and by using these 
manipulators they begin forging this down at one end to “spread 
these spars or caps apart. The reason is that the extrusion presses 
we have today are not large enough to do this. They do that four 
times, until they have one end flattened out, and then they begin 
machining it. Here [indicating] is an example of the way they ma- 
chine these things. In a small mill with a lot of overhang and a 
small end mill whittling away for hour after hour they finally come 
out with a piece of cap, the basic wing cap of that airplane, which 
looks like that [indicating]. 

That is uneconomical. It is costing everybody a lot of money, in- 
cluding the taxpayers. If we could forge this to size and just drill 
our holes to attach this to the structure we would save an incalculable 
amount of money. 

Lockheed is doing this today on its own airplanes. 

Here | indicating] is the leading edge for a fighter in one of these 
Hydro-Tels he mentions. We take a big plate like that and put these 
stiffeners in and build it in and get rid of all the clips and doublers 
and rivets and bolts. We build it up to form the leading edge. That 
is uneconomical. 

I have another picture here that very graphically illustrates the 
size of these things, if I can find it. This is for the Constellation, 
which is a commercial transport as well as the cargo ship for both 
the Air Forces and the Navy. It illustrates the type of construction. 

This [indicating] is the old type of construction. There are just 
hours of manual labor in these airplanes, making what I call “bits 
and pieces.” 

Mr. Taser. Is this one which has been done with the presses you 
are talking about? 

Mr. Perersen. No, sir. We do not have the presses. We have done 
that on a machine which we had to develop with the Giddings & Lewis 
Machine Tool Co., which I have photographs of here. 
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This [indicating] is the only one of its kind in the country. We 
have done this because we need this type of design. It saves us money 
even whittling this out of plate and making tons of chips. It actu: ally 
saves time and money to build an airplane like this. Just imagine 
if we had a heavy press, where we could put a plate in there ‘and 
come down and forge the thing right to size, and eliminate all these 
machining operations. Think how much more money we could save 
by doing that. 

Mr. Gitpatric. Mr. Mahon, answering your earlier question, in 
the case of a whole new design, where a new airplane came along, the 
only part of this whole press illustrated here which would have to be 
changed would be the die block. You would have a new set of die 
blocks, but you would use the same press, the same handling equipment 
in all these other machining operations, which could be adapted to 
that new shape. ' 

This is not a special-purpose affair. 


COMMERCIAL USE OF PRESSES 


Mr. Manon. If we suspended the making of large-scale military air- 
craft would this be useful in commercial aircraft ¢ 

Mr. Perersen. Definitely. In fact, the reason we are doing this 
on the Constellation is because of competioion, and it is fortunate for 
us that the Forces like the airplane so well for transport and cargo 
use, so that we have been able to continue with it these days. 

This breakdown on this wing I have shows the old design, from 
the original Constellation, which is 10 years old. Just imagine; for 
10 years we have been building this airplane. 

We are saving in the neighborhood of 200 or 300 pounds of weight 
here, and thousands of rivets and parts. It is just good sense to 
design airplanes with a minimum amount of pieces. 

Mr. Manon. What use outside the aviation industry could this 
$400 million investment be put to? 

Mr. Perersen. Ordnance, Bureau of Ships, and in the automotive 
game as well, the automotive field. 

There, too, they have to have forgings, if they can get them econom- 
ically. In fact, they can justify a forging more than we can. If 
we have a contract for 400 airplanes, that is a lot of airplanes. Amor- 
tizing a $30,000 or $40,000 die cost over 400 airplanes makes the price 
quite high, but if you were going to build yourself 750,000 automobiles 
or trucks, as the automotive people plan, and if you spread that forg- 
ing cost over that number of trucks, the cost is relatively small. 

I think this is a great stride forward for research. 

You mentioned the cost of all of these things. Our whole business 
isresearch. These airplanes we are flying today in Korea are research 
airplanes. There is nothing firm about them. They are full of bugs, 
and we keep learning new things all the time. As we go into ways of 
saving weight and ¢ utting them down, we come up with developments 
that the Government has paid for, which are applicable to industry. 

I think in this case, just counting the dollar signs which these people 
have added up, I think you cannot make too much of a mistake here. 
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PROPOSED PROGRAM BACKED BY INDUSTRY 


Mr. Manon. Military people have quite a reputation for not being 
good managers in the spending of funds, and for having a reckles 
attitude toward the expenditure of the tax dollar. Here is a case wher 
these heavy presses were represented to us as costing a certain amount 
and now we are told that the estimate was outlandishly in error o1 
the low side. 

What weight of authority is there to present to us that despite thi 
miscalculation of the past the representatives of the people, through 
the Congress, should go ahead with this project? Is all industry o/ 
a similar mind on this project, so far as you know ? 

Mr. Perersen. That is right. This meeting was attended by a great 
many representatives. These documents are for the record? 

General Mitier. Yes; or they can be. 

Mr. Perersen. This meeting was an industry meeting. This thing 
had been going along, and these people in the Air Force and thei 
specialists were trying to get everybody thinking alike on this. They 
were running: into snags. 

The industry called this meeting, and got the forging producers 
there, and the press builders there, and the aircraft industry itself, and 
said: “Gee; let us start talking about it. Do we want big presses o1 
do we not ?” 

The result of the meeting is: “Yes; we need the big presses.” 

Some of us have done what Lockheed has done, because we are al! 
bigger companies, and spend the time, and we have made studies such 
as this one here, which were a part of the sufvey, saying: “We want 
these forgings. We cannot get them today, but this is what they look 
like.” 

Other smaller companies are still designing bits and pieces, and did 
not go into it that much, but they said: 

“If you had the presses we would use them. Show us the presses and 
we will design for them.” 

Now, I think we are at the time when industry should go back and 
say: “Look: We cannot wait for.the presses to get there. Let us de- 
sign for them now, so that as soon as they are in and ready to run there 
will be something ready to put in.” 

I think industry would be very stupid to sit back and let Congress 
award these funds and wait until everything is there, and have them 
sit and gather dust. We certainly would not be acting the way we 
have said we wanted to act. 


APPROVAL OF PROPOSED PROGRAM BY EXECUTIVE BRANCH 


Mr. Manon. This project has the approval of the Secretary of De- 
fense and the Secretary of the Air Force and the Bureau of the 
Budget, because it is in the budget as a part of the request; is that 
not true? 

Mr. Gutparric. That is correct. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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SAVINGS FROM USE OF PRESSES 


Mr. Taser. What reflection will there be in the cost of these air- 
planes which are presently estimated for, and for which funds have 
eretofore been provided, if these funds are provided for these presses ¢ 

Mr. Ginpatric. So far as the estimated cost of fabricating aircraft 

hich are now budgeted for is concerned, no account has been taken 
f savings which could be effected as a result of having these presses, 
ecause it will take 18 months or 2 years to have these presses in opera- 
ion. However, we have very definite figures on the savings we will 
realize in the future. 

The Northrop Co., for example, which makes the F-89, has esti- 
nated that by using these presses for light-alloy-forging designs on 
that aircraft, if they were able to have the forgings today they would 
save on 500 airplanes $942,500. (This saving represents only the 
reduced maching time on current forgings if these forgings could in- 
‘orporate the higher dimensional fidelity possible through the use of 
heavy presses. ) 

Mr. Taner. That is about $2,000 apiece ? 

Mr. Girratric. That is right, exactly; but that is only on one model 
airplane, and a small airplane at that. That is only one program. 
When you multiply that by all of the Air Force and Navy programs, 
ind add to it the commercial requirements, and spread that over a 
period of years, you are going to get some real return for your money. 
his would be a relatively small | part of our aircraft industry. 

This type of equipment is equipment which will last for many, 
many years. It is not production tooling which has to be written off 
n one program. 

Mr. Peavcaite. There is another facet to the answer to your ques- 
tion, Mr. Taber, and that is in the performance of these airplanes. 
When we put a forging in a place where we save 2 pounds or 20 
pounds or 30 pounds of weight of a built-up structure, that is ex- 
pressed in terms of performance in the airplane, for it will fly farther, 
carry more fuel, and more pay load. 

You will never know, unless you study what we have done in evalu- 
ating these different designs, what the effect is. 

I have some photographs of things like that here. Weight is a 
primary consideration in the industry today. 

Mr. Taser. Take the B-36, for instance; that is probably the big- 
gest plane, or as big as any of the planes we are building, unless we 
refer to that big cargo plane. About what would be the saving in 
weight there, and about what would be the saving in cost which might 
result in its construction if we had those presses available currently? 

Mr. Peterson. Well, I cannot answer you on that airplane, because 
it is our competitor’s design. 

Mr. Taser. Which one is yours? 

Mr. Peterson. Take the Constellation, which is a cargo and trans- 
port airplane, only slightly smaller than the B-36. 

Mr. Taper. Yes. 

Mr. Pererson. By using this panel, of which I showed you a pic- 
ture, we have saved on that airplane roughly 300 pounds over the 
conventional structure which you have in the B-36 today. On the 
inner wings alone we have saved 300 pounds. 
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Our structures and weight people calculated that on the Constella 
tion weight today that is worth about $30 a pound in terms of what 
Eastern Airlines, TWA, and others will pay for that much lighte Y 
aircraft to carry that many passengers extra. If you consider $30 
a pound, and that we have saved 300 pounds, we have ¢ $9,000 savine. 
or almost $10,000 on just the inner wing alone. That is not speaking 
of the outer wing or the stub wing in the center of the airplane. 

Mr. Taner. The construction should be cheaper if you do not have 
so many piec es to put together. 

Mr. Pererson. Yes; you take an airplane with millions of parts, 
and every one of those has to have 30 pieces of paper. 

Mr. Manon. Man-hours. 

Mr. Perersen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taner. You have not made any calculations on these factors, 
have you, as yet ? 

Mr. Perersen. Only in the comparison of individual parts of our 
designs. 

Mr. Taner. I see. 

Mr. Perersgn. Not total over-all cost. 

Mr. Gruirarric. I would like to put in the record, Mr. Taber, in 
response to your questions, the Northrop figures, which show that the 
total machine time of forgings per plane will be reduced here by 1,509 
hours. That is this one study. 

Mr. Taser. It would be reduced by 1,000 hours ? 

Mr. Grirarric. 1,509. 

Mr. Taser. 1,509 hours. 

Mr. Gitrarric. Yes, sir, 

Mr. Taser. The labor on the plane itself would be reduced that 
much ¢ 

Mr. Perersen. That is right. That is expressed in this report, Mr. 
Taber. There are many figures in here to illustrate those savings, 
and a photograph to show how design has progressed by the use ‘of 
these forgings. They are very graphic, I think, in answer to your 
question. 


PARTICIPANTS IN INDUSTRIAL SURVEY 


Mr. Gitparric. Mr. Chairman, I do not want to make this report 
a part of the record, but I would like to have the record show all the 
companies that were represented in this industry survey. It would 
just be three pages, but it would show on a complete across-the-board 
study of this program the attention which was given Dy these people 
who have no connection with the Air Force or the N Navy. 

Mr. Manon. All right. 

(The information is as follows:) 


ATTENDANCE AT JountT INDUSTRY MEETING ON LARGE LigHTt-MEeTAL ALLOY 
Forcines, DecEmMper 4-5, 1951, Los ANGELES, CALIF, 


MILITARY SERVICES 


Col. Lorry N. Tindal, Deputy Chief, Industrial Resources Division 
Col. T. B. Morrow, USAF Headquarters 

Lt. Col. W. J. Adams, Industrial Resources Division 

Lt. Col. . C. Holbrook, USAF Headquarters 

Lt. Col. A. Morgan, AMC 

Capt. Vi ic te K. Syphers, USAF 

J. Carlton Ward, adviser to USAF Headquarters 
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J. C. Nickels, manufacturing specialist, Southern Procurement District, Fort 
Worth 
D. Tripolitis, chief engineer, Bureau of Aeronautics general representative 
(Navy) Los Angeles 


PRESS BUILDERS 


Baldwin-Lima Hamilton Corp. : 

Walter Ehlers, manager, press engineering 

R. G. Tabors, manufacturing, hydraulic press and power tool department 
i. W. Bliss Co.: R. N. Powell, Representative 
\, B. Farquhar Co.; P. J. Dunlap, manager, hydraulic press division 
Hydraulic Press Manufacturing Co.: F. E. Sebring, manager, dealer sales 
Hydropress, Inc., & Loewy Construction Co., Ine. : 

Henry Alders, chief engineer, heavy-press program 

L. Boscher, sales 

Fred Morrison, chief stress engineer 

Alex Zeitlin, vice president 
Lake Erie Engineering Corp.: L. W. Coleman, vice president, sales manager 
United Engineering & Foundry Co.: 

F. C. Biggert, Jr., chairman 0° board 

J. W. O’Brien, chief engineer 

M. D. Stone, manager, development 
Verson All Steel Press Co. : 

Art Thomas (Art Thomas Machinery Co.) 

DD. C. Verson, president 


FORGING PRODUCERS 


Aluminum Co. of America: 
BE. J. Bentz, forging production foreman (Vernon) 
R. D. Compton, chief estimator (Vernon) 
William Dunlap, forging engineer (Vernon) 
O. W. Kaiser, plant manager (Vernon) 
G. E. Stack, tool engineer (Vernon) 
C. E. Van Dyke, forging industrial engineer (Vernon) 
G. D. Welty, forgings-product manager 
R. A. Wiedmaier, metallurgist 
T. R. Zellers, engineer (Vernon) 
Bohn Aluminum & Brass Corp. : 
Henry Harrington, chief forge engineer 
E. Wayne Yordy, plant manager 
Cameron Iron Works, Inc.: J. F. Allen, assistant to factory manager 
Dow Chemical Co. : 
G. Ansel, director process development division 
W. S. Loon, sales manager, engineering division 
J.C. Mathes, sales 
C. E. Nelson, technical director, magnesium department 
Forge Die Co.: E. A. Palmer, partner 
Harvey Machine Co., Inc. : 
John Alico, engineer 
C. A. Frick, contract administrator 
Homer M. Harvey, vice president 
H. F. James, engineer 
G. A. Moudry, metallurgist 
Hunter Douglas Corp.: Ed. Hunter 
Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Corp. : 
Alanson L. Brooks, Wright Field representative (Dayton) 
Floyd R. Carpenter, technical director. 
Fred J. Drewes, assistant to general manager 
Ralph Moore, production manager, forging presses (Newark, Ohio) 
Ladish Co.: 
V. F. Braun, president 
T. L. Swansen, vice president of manufacturing 
Machinery Sales Co.: 
H. T. Christanson, vice president and sales manager 
R. R. Miller, sales engineer 
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Montague-Harris & Co.: J. B. Stacy, sales engineer 
Moore Machine Co.: R. A. Powell 
Pacific Ind. Manufacturing Co.: G. B. Ockerly, Jr., general manager 
Prex Forgings Corp.: 
Arthur J. Bachner, president 
Paul B. Prough, vice president 
Reynolds Metals Co. : 
J. B. English, chief development metallurgist 
T. L. Fritzlen, chief metallurgist 
Fk. J. Klima, manager, forging division 
lt. W. Pickens, manager, heavy manufacturing division 
Taylor Forge & Pipe Works: 
T. J. Lingle 
F. ©. MeNair 
Don Parkins 
Wyman-Gordon Co.: 
EK. B. Bradley 
Jack E. Howe 
Arthur Lowery, sales manager 
George W. Motherwell, vice president of manufacturing 


AIRCRAFT MANUFACTURERS 


Bendix Products Division: G. E. Beringer, factory manager, landing gear 
Boeing Airplane Co.: 
Cecil B. Barlow, chief staff engineer (Wichita) 
A. C. Carlson, chief, structural development unit 
Jim Cole, forging engineer 
N. W. Grigg, assistant manager, matériel department 
John Lewis, group engineer (Wichita) 
W. A. Mack, associate, resident engineer 
Chance Vought Aircraft Division: 
J. M. Frankland, assistant to chief of structures 
H. M. Gaebe, airframe design supervisor 
S. K. Hodgson, production design supervisor 
Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp. : 
F. Monohan (Pomona) 
G. R. Gordon, assistant chief tool engineering manufacturing development 
(FW) 
O. Wehmanen, design group engineer (FW) 
R. H. Sparling, metallurgist, guided-missile division 
©. T. Talbott, buyer (SD) 
G. T. Waite (SD) 
Douglas Aircraft Co., Inc.: 
C. S. Glasgow, chief, tooling division (SM) 
E. Harpoothian, chief, strutures design (SM) 
O. A. Wheelon, chief production engineer (SM) 
P. A. Dennis (ES) 
M. Harper (ES) 
E. Bergere (LB) 
V. Claflin (LB) 
J. Crawford (LB) 
G. H. Ikola (LB) 
D. L. Moseley (LB) 
M. Stone (LB) 
Grumman Aircraft Engineering Corp.: L. M. Epps, chief weight control engineer 
Hughes Aircraft Co.: 
J. Klocksiem, design staff engineer (structures) 
H. Smith, chief stress engineer . 
F. Strible, design group leader 
R. Acker, design group leader 
A. Robertshaw, structures engineer 
Lockheed Aircraft Corp.: 
W. H. Korff, group engineer, cost analysis 
Jaul P. Mozley 
G. W. Papen, department engineer, production engineering 
A. H. Petersen, production design engineer 
F. C. Pipher, production design engineer 
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he Glenn L. Martin Co.: 

Walter E. Green, Jr., supervisor, manufacturing developing and research 

unit 

Larry Recamper, senior material and process engineer 

A. Vicek, Jr., chief design and research tools 
McDonnell Aircraft Corp.: C. F. Marschner, production design engineer 
‘orth American Aviation, Inc. : 

L. R. Denny, production design engineer 

R, E. Fergeson, methods engineer 

Jim Huffman, process engineer (Downey ) 

A. Maurice, manufacturing engineer 

W. T. Minech, production design engineer 

W. V. Stackhouse, group leader design standards 
Northrop Aircraft, Inc. : 

L. M. Christensen, forging engineer 

A. P. Binsacca, metallurgist 

Keith F. Finlay, research engineer 

J. Van Hamersveld, productibility supervisor 

S. C. McGuinness, tool engineer 

T. E. Piper, chief process engineer 
Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Division: 

P. D. Brown, Keller engineer 

D. W. Callen, district manager 
Republic Aviation Corp.: W. DeGroat, assistant chief project engineer 
Rohr Aircraft Co.: Burt F. Raynes, chief tool engineer 
Ryan Aeronautical Co.: KE. F. Mellinger, executive assistant 


Mr. Taser. You could leave a couple of copies with us; could you 
not ? 

Mr. Giuparric. Yes. 

Mr. PETERSEN. Northrop estimates that value of 25-percent savings 
on machine time on 500 airplanes at roughly under $1 million. 

Mr. Manon. Yes, 

Off the record. 


(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Gitrarric. I would like to explain for the record the relatively 
low cost of facilities in the case of Curtiss-Wright as compared to the 
Reynolds Metal Co. facilities, or the Kaiser Aluminum Co. facilities, 
about which Mr. Taber has spoken. 

The Curtiss-Wright extrusion pont will be used for ferrous-metal 


extrusion, simply extruding blades, propeller blades, so it will not 
require the type of back-up equipment and facilities that the two 
aluminum, the non-ferrous-type extrusion plants willemploy. ‘There- 
fore, you cannot compare the cost of the Curtiss-Wright for a 12,000- 
ton extrusion press with the other two, the Kaiser or the Reynolds; 
you are going to have a different type of equipment. 

But I do feel that in justification of the revised facility costs here, 
which are on this sheet [indicating] showing they have increased from 
3136 million for all these costs to $179 million, the revised figures are 
based on detail studies which involve plans, specifications, and quota- 
tions from the sources of components, and which are related to the 
exact characteristics which were not fully known at the time of the 
original estimates. 

And these are made by industry people who are not going to make 
any profit on this. This is purely a cost-reimbursement type of 
transaction. 
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INCREASE IN ORIGINAL COST ESTIMATES 


Mr. Taner. Looking at these two other figures, you have got a 
25,000-ton, one at Bohn, $15 million, or a write-up of 250 percent; you 
jump up there a little way; and when you get to Dow Chemical, with 
a 25,000-ton set-up and a 12,000-ton set-up, $30 million, which is a 
great deal more even with this boosted price for the Bohn. 

Mr. Gitparric. The Government already owns the plant at Adrian, 
Mich., which is being operated for it by the Bohn Aluminum Co., 
and in that Adrian plant there is already the equipment which I men- 
tioned previously, with the equipment which will need to be supple 
mented, but it will not cost as much as it will in the case of Dow 
Chemical, which has no press and no back-up equipment at the moment, 
and will have to start from scratch. 

The reason that the Bohn people underestimated so greatly is prob 
ably due to the fact they have just recently been put into the Adrian 
operation and, at the time the previous checks were made, did not 
know as much about the business as they would know after they had 
been in there for a matter of months. 

(Nore.—Subsequent review of records of Bohn participation in the program 
indicated that they did not prepare the original estimate. The Air Force had 
using the then available experience, prepared the cost estimate on the basis 
that the Adrian plant would be used for developmental work rather than produc 
tion. This concept of plant usage was later changed in order to provide greater 
over-all productive capacity, and the cost increase represents, in part, the added 
supporting equipment required to make production runs feasible.) 


Mr. Taner. Then there is another one at Kaiser, with two presses, 
one 35,000 tons and one 25,000 tons, with the cost boost a little less 
than $3 million, with the presses there comparable with some of the 


others where the cost seems to be running a great deal more in pro 
aera and then you have got the Harvey Aluminum plant at Tor 
rance, Calif., where the cost figure seems to be about right, originally ; 
and they have got three big presses and one small press, whic h re pre 
sents a cost a great deal less in proportion all the way through, | 
seems, than the size of the presses we have got here. 

Mr. Gitparric. The story on that, Mr. Taber, is that we are talking 
now on the left-hand column here about building, brick, installation 
costs, furnaces, heating equipment—which, in the case of some of 
these operators, they may not have. 

On the right-hand column, under “Press costs,” they are uniform 
and are all related. In other words, the increase in costs are not as 
much out of line one with the other as in the case of the facilities. 
And the explanation is that the operators found that in some cases they 
had more in the way of existing facilities to start with than others 
had. 

So, I do not feel that you can make a comparison between the in- 
stallation-cost base, and the size of the press; it will depend upon what 
the particular operator already has available to furnish to the Gov- 
ernment to use for the installation of the particular press. 

Mr. Taper. Even there, there seems to be considerable variation in 
costs of comparable items. 

Mr. Gitpartric. It should be noted, however, that the operator will 
receive no gain from the cost of these facilities. His only interest is 
in being able to satisfy a customer like Mr. Peterson’s company in 
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making or selling forgings that will be more adapted to meet the 
desired type of aircraft construction. The only individual or com- 
pany which has a pecuniary interest is the press builder, but these 
contracts will all have price-redetermination clauses in them, and in 
addition will be subject to the usual renegotiation. So, even the press 
builders do not stand to make an exhorbitant profit. 

Mr. Taser. Well, I guess we have got to let them go ahead. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Secretary, the committee is not happy over the 
fact that the estimates that we had last year were so low. On the 
other hand, this program apparently would be an important factor in 
national defense in the production of military aircraft. 


COMMITTEE S APPROVAL OF PROPOSED PROGRAM 


In view of the fact that the request has been approved by the De- 
partment of Defense and by the Bureau of the Budget, and by industry 
and all persons involved, I feel the committee can do nothing else than 
to suggest that you go ahead with the program as you have requested, 
and you may consider you have the approval of this committee to go 
ahead, 

General Gitpatric. Thank you. 

Mr. Manon. We thank you, gentlemen, for your assistance. 


Fripay, Fesruary 15, 1952. 


INCREASED RATE oF OBLIGATIONS AND Expenpitrures NEAR END OF 
FiscaL YEAR 


WITNESSES 


HON. T. K. FINLETTER, SECRETARY OF THE AIR FORCE 
LT. GEN. CHARLES B. STONE III, COMPTROLLER, UNITED STATES 
AIR FORCE 


Mr. Manon. There are some things that I would like to mention 
at this stage of the hearings, and I would like to make sure that we 
have authentic and helpful information in regard to these two things: 

One, in going about the country and looking at military installa- 
tions I have had the experience of people telling me what a mad 
scramble took place at such-and-such a base at the end of the fiscal 
year in order that the money could be expended, and in order that 
that base could report to headquarters—*We guessed right. We 
needed all the money we asked for and got. Naturally, we will want 
the same amount or more next year. 

I have not only personally had information of that kind, but other 
people and other Members of Congress have told me of their experi- 
ences in that field. 

Now, I have asked the military services to respond to that question, 
and previous hearings will indicate that the response has been about 
as follows: “No, no; we do not engage in rapid expenditures at the 
end of the fiscal year unless perhaps we have been working for a 
long time, for example, in letting a contract for major construction, 
or for aircraft, or for something of that kind, and we let the contracts 
along about the end of the year. 
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But it is denied by the services that for ordinary supplies and fi 
ordinary purposes there is an expedition of expenditures near tl 
end of the fiscal year. 

Just to grab a name out of the atmosphere, so to speak, I want 
take Maxwell Field, Ala.,asan example. I want to know the month! 
expenditures at Maxwell Field, Ala., during the fiscal year 1951 a) 
during the fiscal year 1952 thus far. I want an analysis of the ty; 
of expenditures. 

For example, what was spent in May of the calendar year 1951 an 
in June of 1951, and what was it spent for. Wherever I have bee 
using the word “spent,” the word “obligated” would be more prope 
Keep that in mind. 

Now, I want you to take 10 bases and installations where you fin 
the widest upwi ard spiraling of expenditures during May and Jun 
or obligations during May and June, and I want a clear-cut analysi 
of that. 

General Strong. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. I do not want you to come back and say, “Well, t! 
appropriation bill did not come to us. We did not get the mone) 
until late in the calendar year, so we could not obligate the mone) 
until we got it, and so forth.” 

After all, you were operating at your base throughout each mont! 
of the year, and it is not valid to say that you did not get your money 
until rather late in the fiscal year, and therefore you did not obligate it. 

Of course, it would be valid with respect to the procurement of 
major items of aircraft and things of that kind, but it would not be 
valid with respect to the run-of-the-mill expenditures, as I see it. 

Now, let me ask you, General Stone and General Asensio, can you 
and will you get the type of information that I am asking for here / 

General Sronr. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. Can you do it without a great deal of expense and 
difficulty ¢ 

General Asensto. It will take time, sir, but we can do it in the 
course of the hearings very readily. 

Mr. Manon. Could you not wire Maxwell Field and tell them to 
lay it on the line in a few days? 

General Asensto. Insofar as Maxwell Field is concerned, it will 
not be particularly difficult, but when you say to take the 10 stations 
showing the greatest variation, that is a little more difficult because 
our reports come by command consolidated, so we will have to get a 
break-out by station in order to make a determination as to which 10 
stations show the widest variation. 

Mr. Manon. There is a popular belief, whether correct or not, that 
there is a mad scramble to obligate the money during the end of the 
fiscal year. Are you aware of that ? 

Secretary Finterrer. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Manion. I would like to have you sift it, and I propose to find 
the answer to this thing if it takes all winter. I want the committee 
investigators to cooperate with us in that respect. 

What can you say off the cuff, General Stone and General Asensio, 
with regard to these comments that I have made? 

Secretar y Frxterrer. Before General Stone answers I can say this: 
The Secretaries of the three services with the Secretary of Defense 
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ind the Deputy Secretary of Defense meet regularly once a week, and 
it a large number of those meetings we take up this question of obliga- 
tions. We are exercising constant pressures to get the authorized 
sums obligated and not have them held up by delay in contracting, and 
<0 forth. 

One of the big difficulties is the difference between the time of the 
informal commitment, a go-ahead, and the time an actual contract is 
signed, and we have been exercising great pressure to try to squeeze 
litference down and to get the obligations effected. 

| have no doubt as a result of the importance of the end of the fiscal 
vear there is a bunching up of effort at the end of the fiscal year to get 
the items obligated. 

Mr. Manon. If that is a bunching up for the purpose of aircraft and 
vuided missiles and things of that kind, that would be one thing. If 

is a bunching up to buy more soap and spent more money at the 
posts for routine maintenance and more personnel and all of that, that 
would be an entirely different story. 

Secretary Frxverrer. The facts will reveal this. I can tell you that 
our principal concern in these meetings was with the item 230, elec- 
tronics, and the corresponding item below. 

Mr. Manon. I would like to have the information about your elec- 
tronics, and so forth, but that is not the thing that I am driving at. 

Secretary Finuerrer. [ see what you are driving at. You are 
really concerned in major part with the maintenance-and-operation 
items, as I take it. 

Mr. Manon. More or less. 

I heard a man say only yesterday he was talking to an airman who 
said, “I have to unbosom my soul to someone, and this horrible and 
wasteful last-minute effort to spend, or throw away the money at the 
end of the fiscal year, makes me sick at heart.” That was the sub- 
stance of this report by the airman. Whether there is any truth in 
that or not, I do not know. 

Secretary Finuetrer. Before I leave, Mr. Chairman—and I take 
it you do not want me around here all the time interfering with your 
operations—I would like to make a comment on the general subject 
that you have dealt with. 

Mr. Manon. I will be happy to have it. 

Secretary Frnuerrer. Shall I go ahead ? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 


COMMENTS ON WASTE AND EXTRAVAGANCE IN THE Atr Force 


Secretary Finverter. I ventured to come up here this morning be- 
cause I had certain things in my mind as we move into this second 
phase of the hearings. 

The first one is this: There does seem to be prevalent at this time 
almost a rash of statements of the kind the chairman has just quoted ; 
that there is waste, everything is terrible, and so forth. I want to state 
my belief these statements are all out of proportion; that in general 
this enormously big enterprise of the Air Force—and I believe from 
the information that I have that the same thing applies to the Army 
and the Navy—is on the whole pretty well administered. 

Of course, I am not saying there are not examples of waste. There 
are examples of waste in every big commercial company in the country. 
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But what I am saying is that a real determined effort has been made to 
make major economies, as well as minor economies, and at this point 
I want to point out very briefly two major economies which are real 
money savers which are in the Air Force budget. 

I have already called the attention of the committee to these items, 
but I think it is well to take the time of yourself and Mr. Taber to 
repeat them. 


RESERVE FOR COMBAT ATTRITION 


First, we have built toward a striking force of 126 combat wings and 
have provided for no reserves of aircraft or crews to take care of 
combat attrition. That is unorthodox. It is a daring and new step. 
It is done with our eyes wide open to the military risks involved. We 
are doing it because we are trying to concentrate the dollar on the 
striking power on D-day. It is an enormous saving. 

If I may go back, when the commission of which I was a member 
was studying the air situation in 1947, this problem of reserves for 
combat attrition troubled us very much, and as I remember, we put 
in our report no definite recommendation with regard to it. We simply 
could not get to a conclusion on it. We felt as a military matter it 
was necessary to have these reserves for combat attrition, and by that 
I mean airplanes and trained men sitting around doing nothing but 
training to be ready to take care of those who were knocked down in 
the early months of a war. 

I still remember the figure that we recommended for consideration 
at that time. It was 8,520, but we did not recommend it flatly, and I 
remember the long conversations we had in our commission about this 
item of reserves for combat attrition. 

Mr. McCone and I discussed it at great length. 

Now we have made the decision within the Air Force; no reserves 
for combat attrition. 

I repeat, here is a major saving which really dwarfs every other 
possible kind of saving we could make, even the second type of which 
we are quite proud, our saving in personnel. 

Mr. Manion. Are you going to personnel now / 

Secretary Frnvetrer. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. I must remark you cannot necessarily claim that failure 
to provide the reserves is a saving. It might turn out to be the costliest 
thing we ever did. 

Secretary Frnterrer. You are quite right, and there is a question 
of judgment, and I am very glad that you pointed that up because 
this is not an easy one. 

Here is one with which we have wrestled very hard, indeed. It is 
possible that we have made a mistake, but I do not think so. I think 
the important thing is to concentrate on striking power on D-day, 
even though the forces may be attrited downward sharply thereafter. 

I quite agree with the chairman’s comment that this is a serious 
risk we have taken in making that decision. 


INCREASE IN PERSONNEL COMPARED TO SIZE OF 1953 PROGRAM 


Ty . . € 

Now, much less of a risk is the way that we have handled personnel, 
and I really think that is well done in terms of economy for the 
dollar. 
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We are increasing the combat wings from 80 to 126, which is more 
than 50 percent. We are planning to do that with an increase of 
about 14 percent in military personnel, and when you add military 
and civilian together there will be an increase of about 17 percent 
in personnel for an increase of over 50 percent in striking power of 
the combat wings. 

I personally had a great deal to do with that, Mr. Chairman and 
Mr. Taber. There is no doubt about it, already certain spots have 
appeared where the Air staff reports they are short of personnel be- 
cause of this squeeze. This was the most drastic possible squeeze that 
could be made, and the reason I felt so strongly about it personally 
was there was the big economy in terms of efficiency, in dollars, in 
terms of combat striking power. 

One more point about this question of alleged mal-administration 
of the type the chairman has just referred to. I think that the thing 
has gotten out of portion. I do not say for a moment, Mr. Chairman, 
there are not examples of bad buying, or what might roughly speaking 
be called waste, but I am struck with this, that whenever I get into 
these items, and when somebody says something perfectly horrible has 
happened and cites it, I am surprised how little validity there is to 
the charge. I am surprised that the charges cannot be more specific. 
That encourages me. 

The next point, I would respectfully ask the chairman or suggest 
to the chairman that this whole problem of mal-administration, in 
order to keep it in focus in the minds of the committee, be dealt with 
all at once. 

We are now working in the Air Force with General Stone in charge, 
on an over-all presentation on this question which will not only take 


up the detailed items which come to our attention through the press 
and otherwise, but also will show the broad and constructive aspects 
of what we are trying to do. 

I suggest to the chairman that he summon us up here at some point, 
prefer ‘ably not for about 10 days, because this is going to be a job, 
getting this together, so we will be able to present to this subcommittee 
the over-all picture of administration. 


Repuction in Civitan Prersonnen 


Mr. Manon. I think we can work that out. 

Now, the No. 2 thing that I have in mind is this: There must be 
a’ maximum efficient utilization of civilian personnel. If you go to 
the Pentagon you have the feeling that all the people there are not 
engaged in essential labor. 

When I go to the big downtown department stores I see people 
sitting around who are doing nothimg at the time. I see it in private 
business here and there. Ever ybody is not madly working at some 
worth-while task every moment. I do not want to place this thing 
out of focus, but we are in an emergency. We are in an international 
emergency and we are in an economic emergency involving this ques- 
tion of Government overspending. We cannot afford to ‘spend our- 
selves into ruin. 

If you go to the average base you will find so many hundred people 
working. I believe that. you can take out some of ‘those people and 
not do any irreparable injury to the operation. I am trying to find 
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i way to take some of them out. If we should say to the Air Force. 

“Take out 10 percent of these people,” you might take out 10 percent 
of the maintenance-and-operation people, 10 percent of the people who 
are engaged in the maintenance and operation of aircraft, and 10 
percent of those engaged in mopping floors and maintenance of that 
type, and you might make an across-the-board cut. That would be 
indefensible and ridiculous. 

You have to keep these airplanes flying and they have to be in the 
hest possible condition because it is expensive in lives and in mone, 
to have airplanes cracking up, but even as small as the staff of the 
office of a Member of Congress is, by some austerity they might cut 
one person out when they have five and a have a pretty good opera- 
tion. Iam convinced that if the right people with the right attitude 
und with a real urge for economy would go to the average Air Force 
installation and say, “We are going to make some reductions in per 
sonnel which will not materially injure the operations of this facil 
ity,” it could be done. 


INFORMATION REQUESTED ON PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS OF VARIOUS 
INSTALLATIONS 


Now, in line with this, I would like you to supply the committee 
with the number of civilian employees in different types of bases. 
Give us the range. An ordinary single engine jet flving school would 
have approximately how many civilians?) The Air University would 
have so many people. Down at Biloxi, Miss., where you have Keesler 
Field, you have so many people. You have your depots and technical 


schools. 

Make a broad breakdown of these different facilities where the bulk 
of civilian personnel is employed, and in addition to giving us the 
over-all number give us a sort of breakdown of what these people do in 
order that we may give it more study. 

Secretary Frnuerrer. May I suggest to General Stone I am so 
pleased the chairman is interested in this subject which, as the general 
knows, is something that I have been following very carefully, and 1 
think you might consider suggesting to the chairman the presentation 
of the Learned report and the careful study that he made of all these 
functions and the relationship of men, both military and civilian, to 
this. I think that study, which I do not say is the final one, by any 
means at all, would nevertheless give you some indication of how we 
have approached this problem. 

Mr. Manon. You see, if the military were running this committee 
the chances are they would have during these hearings a man stationed 
outside to let the people in and as well as a man stationed just inside 
the door, and they would have all.sorts of things around here which 
we do not have and some of which are things we need. So what I am 
making a plea for is that you get down to earth and practice a pro- 
gram of austerity. 

If the Air Force were running a congressional office, you would 
probably have a receptionist and a receiving room where people could 
sit and wait and then you would have an over-all technical adviser 
to the Congressmen and you would have a technical adviser on mili- 
tary questions that come before the Congressmen, and you would have 
another assistant on the handling of the veterans’ mail and another 
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ie handling mail having to do with agriculture, and another one 
Government regulations, and so on, and you would have someone 
rs would have the problem of handling all the different types of 
juipment to see that it operates properly. I shudder to think what 
‘would cost to run the legislative branch of the Government if it were 
ised upon the techniques often used in the Military Establishment. 
You would have a lot of things that we don’t have. Some of these 
Ings might be worth while, but we have to cut this budget, and we 
e going to cut this budget. 
(jeneral Asensto. I would like to suggest that you have challenged 
to give a demonstration, but I certainly quite accept the validity 
f your statement in this respect. We certainly intend to make the 
monstration. We will have an over-all presentation on civilian 
ersonnel. We will be prepared to justify in detail the personnel re- 
rements for the specific personnel areas. We have this year, as the 
secretary has suggested, taken risks, personnelwise, far in excess of 
ything we have ever done before. 
Mr. Manton. You are talking about military personnel. 
General Asensio. Civilian personnel. We have even gone so far 
to say in certain areas—we will expect an increased productivity 
defiance of established workload factors, and those increased pro- 
ductivity discounts, as you might say, are running as high as 10 per- 
cent in some areas, so I think you will be able to change your mind 
toa considerable degree with respect to our planned approach toward 
ivilian personnel. 


(Note: The information requested was furnished to the committee. ) 
PERSONNEL ASSIGNED TO PUBLIC RELATION ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Taser. May I make a suggestion at this point, and I am going 
to ask a question: How many civilian publicity artists have you cur- 
rently and how many of the military are engaged in that activity ? 

Secretary Finuerrer. I cannot give you the exact figures, Mr. Taber, 
but about 2 weeks ago I transferred from the Office of the Chief of 
Staff to my office the so-called public-relations people. The first thing 
that I did was to discuss the matter with the general in charge and 
directed an immediate cut. The cut was from 86 to 47. This new 
total will include 28 officers and one grade-9 civilian who might be 
classed as information specialists and 1 Waf and 17 civilians who 
provide stenographic help. 

I have also directed General Smith to come back to me with recom- 
mendations for a second cut in that. I want to say in general I share 
the implication of Mr. Taber’s question. I want the public relations 
people down to the absolute minimum. 

(Additional information, as follows, was supplied for the record :) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR Force 


\ir Force personnel assigned to public information activities as of Dee. 
31, 1951 (world-wide) : 
Civilian 
Military 
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PLEA AGAINST REDUCING STRIKING POWER OF THE AIR FORCE 


May I make another comment at this time, because I have to return 
to the Pentagon, Mr. Chairman, to address a conference there—I would 
like to say that I noted in the chairman’s statement that the budget 
had to be cut and we would welcome any cut which could be demon 
strated to be a feasible one that would not interfere with the striking 
power involved. 

I want to say for the record my serious concern is about some state- 
ments that I have heard that there ought to be a slash of X percent in 
the military budget. 

As far as the Air Force is concerned, I do not see how you can make a 
slash, an over-all slash in the figures that we have requested, without 
cutting the number of wings and the striking power of the Air Force. 
If you wish to do that, that is for you to decide. 

I wish to recommend very strongly against any diminution in the 
striking power, or the number of wings—which is the same thing in 
general—of this Air Force, and I would respectfully request the op- 
portunity to be heard if this subcommittee should decide they are go- 
ing to cut that striking power. 

This thing is strained to the limit, gentlemen. The so-called stretch- 
out that we were talking about in the modernization of these three 
commands has gone just about to the very limit. The problem which 
has concerned me throughout this presentation is whether or not I can 
wholeheartedly support ‘the stretch-out. I have come to the conclusion 
that I can for the reason I have given to the committee, mainly that it 
is sustainable, but I say as solemnly as I can that it would be most 
dangerous to cut the striking power of the Air Force at all, either in 


quantity or in date of readiness. 
Mr. Taner. I wonder in which way you ee to take the cut, in 


dollars or as the result of inflation? Frankly, it looks as if we are 
faced with one or the other. We might just as well look at it face to 
face. That is the worst part of our situation. 

Secretary Frnuerrer. Mr. Taber and Mr. Chairman, you are much 
better informed than I am on the economic factors which are working 
on inflation. However, I have discussed the matter with one of my 
assistants, an expert economist, and he has been reassuring to me in 
terms of the inflationary aspects of this budget. If this is to be a 
major factor, in other words, if we are to cut the striking power of the 
Air Force and thereby, in my opinion, increase the likelihood of war, 
I would like to have an opportunity to discuss this inflationary 
matter. 

Mr. Taber and Mr. Chairman, I want to fight this issue of not cut- 
ting this striking power on all fronts. 

Mr. Manon. We will be glad to hear you at any stage. I do not 
want to reduce the number of airplanes that have been suggested, 
provided we are convinced they are the best airplanes we can get 
for the defense of this country, and I think that our reductions must 
be made on a basis of discrimination and common sense and not just 
on a mathematical formula. 

There is no reason why you need a battery of photographers and 
public information people in uniform, or in civilian clothes, around 
the ordinary installation, and those people ought to be wiped out 
and their duties assigned to somebody else who would do them on a 
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art-time basis. That is one reason why I want to find out more 
definitely what these people are doing. 

Secretary Finterrer. Anything that you can find of that kind we 
will welcome. 

Mr. Manon. You are in a better position to find it than we. 

Secretary Finuterrer. We have really tried, Mr. Chairman. We 
have not done a complete job. The committee can improve on the 
job. We are giving you a pretty good job to start off with. I have 
heard qualified people say this is the best military budget in terms 
of technical preparation they have seen. We are giving you something 
pretty good. All I am asking is, dv not cut the striking power. I do 
not care what you take out of this budget if you do not interfere with 
the striking power directly or indirectly. 

So far as the public relations people go, I have tried to explain that 
[ agree with that. If you want to cut out all our public relations peo 
ple it is all right. They claim they have to serve the newspapers to 
some extent, and if they do not do it somebody else is going to do it— 
I am going to do it, Mr. Huggins is going to do it. 

Mr. Taper. You have to do it anyway, so it makes no difference 
whether they are there or not. 

Secretary Finverrer. Let me put it this way: Mr. Taber and I 
happen to be on a subject where we both feel very much the same. 
Let us not waste too much time on these public relations people. Cut 
them all out, if you want to, but look at all the services in the Penta- 
gon. I think that would be desirable. 

Mr. Taner. I went into that a little more thoroughly with some of 
the others than I did with you, and I am going into it with the Army 
before I get through. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Secretary, I want to say that we deeply appreci- 
ate your appearance here this morning and your continued evidence 
of a desire to cooperate with us in seeking to promote efficiency and 
economy in the operation of the Air Force. 

Secretary Frntetrer, Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


Monpay, Fesrvary 18, 1952. 


MANAGEMENT CONTROLS 
WITNESS 


LT. GEN. CHARLES B. STONE III, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, 
COMPTROLLER 


Mr. Manon. All right, General Stone, what is our program for the 
rest of the day? 

General Sronz. I have a statement which I would like to present 
first, followed by statements from General Odom and General 
Asensio. 

Mr. Manon. Very well, proceed. 


94918—52——_18 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


General Srone. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, al] 
Americans are deeply concerned with the manner in which their dol- 
lars are being used in support of continually large military expendi- 
tures. We in the Air Force are aware of our grave responsibility to 
our country to do the best we can to manage our affairs wisely and 
prudently and avoid shameful waste. 

Though lacking the spur of the profit motive, the Air Force believes 
that the conduct of military affairs and the practice of managerial 
techniques common to business are not incompatible. On the contrary, 
we can and are applying to military management the techniques of 
business which have made the American economy the most progressive 
in the world. 

Obviously, there are limitations on the extent to which strictly busi 
ness practices can be applied to any military establishment. Whereas 
the function of business is fundamentally creative and productive, 
warfare by its very nature involves destruction and death. But this 
does not mean as some say, that because war is wasteful, military men 
are incapable of understanding the businessman’s meaning of the word 
economy. True economy to us means the husbanding of human and 
matériel resources, not in the simple terms of profit, but rather in 
terms of national survival. We know we have a global, hard-hitting, 
fast-moving complex organization which poses tough management 
problems. Undoubtedly, slips and mistakes will be made. 

However, we maintain we are taking action and will continue to 
adopt business methods which enhance our capacity to manage effi- 
ciently. I feel I would be remiss if I did not tell this committee some 
of the things we are doing and intend yet to do to make more effective 
our efforts to realize the best return on the taxpayer’s dollar, and 
thus lessen the burden of the military on the American economy. 

We have constantly gone to industry and business institutions to 
aid us in our managerial problems. We feel we have an adequate 
school system to train military managers in business administration. 
For example, at Pittsburgh University, a 10-month advanced manage- 
ment course especially tailored for the Air Force takes 35 officers 
per year and 100 have graduated since 1949. The objective of this 
course is to sharpen up officers in their mid-career in their continued 
development to assume key line and staff management duties. The 
regular 2-year course at Harvard’s Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration has produced 76 graduates for the Air Force. We send 
a total of 10 colonels and/or generals to Harvard’s advanced manage- 
ment course which in 13 weeks, helps personnel in their senior execu- 
tive-type duties. Fifty-four Air Force officers have completed this 
course. A 15-month research and development management course 
is conducted for 12 officers at the University of Chicago. Cost, statis- 
tics, and management analysis are taught to five Air Force students 
at the University of Michigan for periods of 1 to 2 years depending 
on the students’ background. To date a total of 670 officers have 
graduated from civilian institutions in business administration. We 
also arrange with industry to provide officers with practical, on-the- 
job training. Ninety-four officers have completed such training and 
33 are currently taking it. 
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Also our Air Command and Staff School of the Air University 
conducts courses in business management designed specifically for the 
military requirement with respect to company grade and junior field 
grade levels. Three courses of 15 weeks each are conducted annually. 
Selected officers and civilians are educated in the role they must play 
as comptrollers or principal assistants on the command and staff teams. 
They develop skill in the application of business methods and tech- 
niques applicable to the solution of command problems. We have had 
498 Air Force graduates from the Air Command and Staff School, 
comptrollers’ course, since 1948. 

Graduates from these courses are assigned to comptroller, matériel, 

yr procurement type duties for planned lengths of time. Civilian 
wniverelty graduates are given at least 4-year assignments in their 
specit alized fields. Officers out of our military management schools are 
mandatorily assigned to specialized duties for a minimum of 1 yea 
While many stay in these specialized career fields, the Air Force ale 
untold benefit from others who use this experience in other fields at 
later dates. 

We prepare and distribute publications stressing vigilance against 
waste and conservation of materials and by exec utive personal super- 
vision, the Air Force is striving constantly to generate ever-increas- 
ing interest and emphasis on the need for management improvement. 
Watchfulness against waste, wise and prudent expendit ures and super- 
ior service are our daily targets. Some of the specific procedures we 
are engaged in to promote “cost consciousness” and encourage efficient 
management are described generally as follows: 


INCENTIVE AWARDS PROGRAM 


Just as many of the leading industries in this country have recog- 
nized the value of incentive programs for its employees, so has the Air 
Force in coordination with the Civil Service Commission vigorously 
promoted interest in its civilian employee suggestions and cash awards 
program. ‘The results achieved by our commands during the last 
fiscal year are assuring evidence of the success of this program. For 
example, at our Air Matériel Command for the first 11 months of 
1951, out of approximately 12,000 suggestions submitted, 2,806 were 
approved at a cost to the Air Force of $113,000 but with over $7 million 
realized in estimated savings. 

Two employees (Louis J. Gregory and Jess L. Dennis) of the Sacr: 
mento Air Matériel Area, received $427.80 for savings of $40,436. 67 
in materials and man-hours which were achieved by an improved 
method of routing requests for repairs through the maintenance sec- 
tion. 

At Davis-Monthan Air Force Base an employee (Arthur L. Me- 
Divitt) received $700.15 for tangible savings of $40,120 and for the 
safety factor inherent in the suggestion. It increased the life of an 
inverter governor (an electrical device for controlling alternating 
current in the activation of aircraft instruments) from 75 to 400 
flying hours and contributed to the success of the “Lucky Lady 
Flight,” our B-50 nonstop flight around the world. 

By law, all Air Force suggestions and awards programs are limited 
to civilian employees. No | provision exists for similar incentive pro- 
grams for military personnel with payment of awards out of appro- 
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priated funds. The Air Force is convinced that much good can cony 
from a suggestions and awards program for military personnel. Con 
sequently, we strongly endorse efforts to set up an incentive-awaris 
program for junior officers and airmen similar to the very effective 
civil-service program now in operation. 


MANAGEMENT-IMPROVEMENT PROGRAM 


The passage of title X of Public Law 429, Eighty-first Congress, 
legally imposed on each Government department the responsibility fo: 
making systematic reviews of the operations of each of its activities, 
functions, or organization units on a continuing basis. The Air Force 
management-improvement program is tailored to promote the concept 
that “management is something that a commander does; not what is 
done to him.” It encourages the full use of existing potentials within 
the Air Force and promotes a series of management-improvement 
projects. It is designed to prevent a “lot of management technicians 
doing a lot of unrelated things for a lot of operations.” Its objectives 
are to assist commanders and supervisors to utilize management tech 
niques most suitable for the efficient and economical accomplishment 
of the mission, and to develop in each member of the Air Force a sense 
of responsibility for “everyday” good management. 

A wide variety of a few typical examples from the field indicate the 
effectiveness of this program. Those at air-base level have the appeat 
ance of being trivial but nevertheless when added up show a cumula 
tive management-improvement performance. Undoubtedly, the tempo 
of improvements would be augmented by the adoption of a military 
incentive suggestion program described above. All levels of Air Force 
activities, from the simplest to the more complex, contribute to prog 
ress, as these few typical examples indicate: 


HYDRAULIC MAINTENANCE 


At Sheppard Air Force Base, Texas, reevaluation of the workload 
after installation of a locally manufactured test stand reduced the per- 
sonnel requirement by three men, thus saving the salaries of these men 
in this operation and making them available to other workloads which 
were short of personnel. 


MISSION DETERMINATION 


At Langley Air Force Base a study of the organization of the Fort) 
four Hundredth Combat Crew Training Group was made to determine 
the personnel requirement to accomplish its mission. Standards set 
by this study reduced the requirement by three officers and 200 airmen 
while crew output was increased. This amounted to a considerable 
cost reduction for this activity, about $540,000 annually. This organi- 
zation has responsibility for furnishing B-26 bomber crews for Korea. 


RADAR MAINTENANCE 


At Carswell Air Foree Base, Fort Worth, Tex., radar equipment 
on B-36 bombers has been relocated to facilitate maintenance. This 
has reduced the need for one individual in preflight maintenance and 
also improves combat capability of the aircraft. 
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SPARE AIRCRAFT ENGINES 


A very lucrative example of a saving is in connection with pro- 

sioning spare aircraft engines. About 2 years ago the Air Matériel 
Command had determined that there was a possibility of doing limited 
top overhaul of the then very short life jet engines at air bases as dis- 
tinguished from air depots. This action, of course, eliminated the 
costly shipping of engines to a depot for overhaul and permitted pro- 
longed operating time of the engine at air kases prior to the need for 
complete depot ‘overhaul. Base top overhaul it was found could be 
wcomplished with a relatively modest investment in special hand 
tool and engine test sets. 

About a year ago a Headquarters, USAF and Air Matériel Com- 

and group studying the problem of spare engines concluded that 
this action generating increased operating time between overhauls 
together with other streamlining actions would offer significant reduc- 
tions in spare engine requirements. Basically, the streamlining action 
involved a reduction in pipeline time by aggressive policing action 
reducing transportation hold-ups; overhaul time was speeded up by 
mproved overhaul shop mechanization and organization; authorized 
depot and air-base i levels were halved; improvements in engine 
structures were accelerated generating longer life; likewise greater at- 
tention was paid, particul: uly with respect to jet operation, to keeping 
runways free of bolts, nuts, and so forth, that could be swallowed 

and thus ruin an engine; and also pilot and crew operating techniques 
were improved. All of these actions tended to reduce the number of 
spare engines required, the result being a $700,000,000 reduction in 
cost of spare engine pros urement in fiseal year 1951 and an $800,000,000 
reduction in fiscal year 1952. This 1.5 billion reduction in spare ain 
craft engine costs = been applied to our current buying programs 
reducing requirements for a supplemental budget in fiscal year 1952 
Likewise, our budget in 1953 reflects a reduced requirement for spare 
engines. Another significant saving not reflected in these particular 
amounts is the savings in the production facilities which would have 
been required to produce the spare engines we would have procured 
had not ‘these refinements been made. For example, an engine plant 
we were about to construct and equip at an estimated cost of $140 
million was deleted from the program and the production program 
was consolidated with other production in an existing plant with 
net savings of about $65 million. 

Many Air Force personnel feel that we may have gone too far in 
effecting such large magnitude reductions in spare engine require- 
ments. It is pointed out that no cushion exists for disruption of 
transportation, and that we are too sanguine with respect to the sturdi- 
ness of our engines. However, the costs of engine spares is so sig- 
nificant and the cost of the Air Force program so huge that we feel 
the risks are warranted and acceptable. We shall continue to watch 
this spare engine situation to determine if further savings can be 
made or if we have in fact gone too far. 


MOTOR POOL 


At Carswell Air Force Base a study of the workload involved in 
weekly and monthly vehicle inspection has brought about a change 
in se heduling where the majority of the routine inspections are made 
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at night. This allows the vehicle to be available for use during thie 
day when the greatest requirement exists. This the usage of the 
vehicle was greatly increased permitting better realization on initial 
investment in the vehicle. 


EQUIPMENT 


An energetic effort is being made to see that tools, vehicles, test sets, 
maintenance stands and the like authorized to units are actually 
needed. There is an active Equipment Review Board in Head- 
quarters, USAF and in the headquarters of all the major commands 
who are constantly making surveys to determine equipment essen 
tiality. For example, in the spring of last year a group composed of 
qualified maintenance, operations, and supply personnel made 
equipment survey of units engaged with the enemy in Korea. They 
came across instances where ground maintenance ad housekeeping 
equipment was not being used in support of actual combat operations, 
All such equipment has been elimianted from “buying guides” and 
will not be procured. The savings effected by this particular visit to 
Korea is estimated to be in the millions. I have not attempted to 
obtain actual proof of savings as it was felt more desirable to use 
administrative effort in eliminating unneeded equipment from basic 
buying documents rather than expand that effort on a costly compila- 
tion of data at this time. 


THE COST-CONTROL SYSTEM 


Central procurement of most supplies and central disbursement of 
military pay have had a tendency to cause military managers to 


think only in terms of dollars over which they themselves had control 
rather than in terms of total dollar costs of their activities. To cor- 
rect this tendency and to make these managers aware of the total 
cost of their particular activity, the Air Force cost-control system 
was inaugurated in 1947. This system causes procurement items and 
personal services to be charged to a functional area. For example, 
the motor pools at all our bases are costed to indicate the resources 
employed in the operation of the motor pools. + Base functions such 
as food service, supply control, supply warehousing, and cost of ep- 
erating base hospitals are included in the cost system. Cost stand- 
ards are developed for each one of these functional areas. Mana- 
gers are thus enabled to compare their operations with realistic cost 
standards and thus determine their degree of managerial proficiency. 
This provides an incentive for the development of better ways of ac- 
complishing jobs and thus reduce cost. For example, the cost per 
unit of the maintenance and supply functions at our bases, which we 
measure as a cost per person on the base has been reduced 3 percent 
in the past year, even though we had, as you know, a 10 percent civilian 
pay raise during the period. 

Through this kind of cost reporting and subsequent comparative 
analysis, “Air Force personnel at all levels are becoming more conscious 
of what it “does not” take to carry on their particular activity as well 
as what it costs to run their partic “ular activ ity. 





FISCAL ACCOUNTING 


Although our cost-control system has gone a long way toward in 
stilling cost consciousness, we are continuing our efforts to improve 
management by providing better operating and control reports 
through an integrated accounting system. 

Under the present fiscal system we account for appropriated funds 
on an expenditure basis. A large portion of our expenditures is for 
inventory. This is not an expense—it is rather a conversion of dollar 
assets to item assets which, under the present system, are dropped 
from dollar control at this point and issued, as items, to our using 
organizations. We control inventory assets now on an item basis but 
it is an almost insurmountable job when you consider that we have 
over a million items. If you wanted to examine our total stock balance 
and consumption report it would require a good-sized truck to bring 
it here. 

Under our integrated accounting system, we propose to control our 
inventory on a dollar basis. By this system it will be possible to follow 
appropriated dollars from the point of expenditure or conversion to 
usable assets, through storage and while in transit and then on to final 
consumption when the cost or expense is actually created. We will 
want to know at all times the dollar value of what we have on hand 
and dollar value of what we consume during any reporting period. 
Under an integrated accounting system all assets will be under ac- 
counting control and we will be able to provide statements of our 
operations, patterned after those used in business with which you and 
the public are familiar. It will take some time to do this but we will 


proceed steadily in the development of an accounting system which 
produces accurate and timely reports required for operation and better 
control. 


AUDIT 


The Auditor General of the Air Force has an efficient world-wide, 
independent auditing organization which performs audits of the 
internal accounts of the Air Force and of costs of procurement con- 
tracts. This auditing activity is organized and conducted along lines 
of similar organizations in private industry and is very effective in 
promoting good business practices in the conduct of Air Force affairs. 
It is a deterrent to improper acts of Air Force personnel and aids in 
the detection of sharp practices of procurement contractors. Audi- 
tors are stationed at Air Force bases to audit all base accounts per- 
taining to funds, records of accountable property officers, and the 
operating records of commissaries. Base commanders receive peri- 
odie report on the audit of all such accounts and take advantage of 
the auditors’ recommendations for improvements, both as to the 
methods of maintaining the accounts and the implications for manage- 
ment purposes. 

In the industrial area our auditors examine the accounts of pro- 
curement contractors and furnish information to procurement officers 
and contractors on the quality of the cost accounts maintained and the 
degree of compliance with the costing provisions of the contracts. 
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For example, I recently received a letter from one of our largest con- 
tractors commenting on an audit survey, as follows: 

Whether or not * * * procedure is ultimately installed, I feel confident 
that the survey * * * has been beneficial to us and the intelligent and 
cooperative approach taken by each member of the (audit) team has contributed 
to the benefits derived therefrom. 

The industrial auditors are indispensable as a means of checking « 
the validity and propriety of expenditures of public funds. Their 
primary value lies not in the specific amount of tangible dollar savings, 
but rather in the over-all preventive or deterrent influence inherent in 
the knowledge that audits will be made. There are, however, many 
instances where there is obvious evidence of saving to the Government 
through detection of efforts to receive payment for costs not proper|y 
chargeable to our contracts. One example was recently noted where 
a contractor claimed approximately $68,000 representing costs which 
were not proper for reimbursement under the terms of “the contract. 
In these days of such large military expenditures, the Auditor Gen- 
eral is a most important factor in our effort to spend dollars prudently. 


MANPOWER UTILIZATION 


The proposed expansion of the Air Force to achieve 126 combat 
wings represents rise in our combat strength of approximately 50 
percent. We are proposing to achieve this 50- percent increase in 
combat air power with the addition of only 14 percent in military per- 
sonnel in the bigger force over that planned for the 951-wing force. 
To do this has Tequired extensive analysis and review at the Chief 
of Staff and command levels in order to insure the proper allocation of 
personnel. The Air Force is now conducting an intensive course in a 
class consisting of over 100 of our command personnel on manpower 
utilization at George Washington University in order to help insure 
the sucess of this program. 

An example of what is being done in manpower saving is the re 
organization sponsored by the Commanding General, Air Defense 
Command recently. The Air Defense Comm: and, as you know, has the 
Nation-wide responsibility for the air defense of the continental 
United States. Usually, air defense units are tactically based at one 
station and are not normally expected to transfer from their home 
station in the conduct of their mission of intercepting hostile ait 
craft. This lack of a requirement for built-in mobility of a fighter 
interceptor squadron made it possible to change the composition of the 
combat wing and combat group headquarters which provided admi 
istrative and housekeeping duties for these units on a mobile basis. 
In place of these old-type administrative headquarters, the air de 
fense commander has created a specially tailored number of small 
administrative headquarters which take care of more fighter inte! 
ceptor squadrons than the old combat-wing headquarters used to do. 
Thus a manpower saving was achieved by reducing personnel 
gaged in administrative and housekeeping duties. This reorganiza 
tion is expected to save more than $2 million annually through 1 re 
arrangement and better use of manpower. 
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EFFECTIVENESS REPORTS 


As early as 1949, a policy was established in Air Force Regulation 
36-10 requiring all officers to be rated upon their judgment in the 
economical management of personnel and resources under their super- 
vision, commensurate with their responsibilities. This administrative 
practice has tended to produce in officers an awareness and desire to 
fizure out short cuts in the conduct of their duties, thus reduce red 
tape, and operate more effectively. 


INSPECTOR GENERAL 


The Inspector General’s activity functions at all command levels. 
It is the job of the Inspector General to see that the official mandate 
is executed. He is the official trouble-shooter for a commander for 
all phases of activities which are a responsibility of that commander. 
Operational defects, poor use of personnel and wastage of other re- 
sources are carefully investigated and results reported to commanders 
responsible for action. The results of Inspector’s investigations are 
routed through each command level. Each commander responsible 
is required to indicate what has been done to correct the deficiency 
noted. The Inspector General’s reports are therefore not only a 
medium of correcting deficiencies but of also fixing responsibility 
for failure and for corrective action. The Inspector General’s ac- 
tivity plays a big part in insuring good management practices 
throughout the far-flung organization of the Air Force. 

In this presentation I have attempted only to describe those meas- 
ures Which the Air Force is taking to provide an incentive for better 
management. We view this problem of economical use of public 
funds with great seriousness. We pledge ourselves to continue to in- 
sure that good management practices prevail in the conduct of our 
global operations. 

As we move forward in these efforts, we hope and expect that 
eximples of waste in the Air Force will be fewer and fewer. This 
certainly is the goal of the Air Force. 

I have here a pamphlet prepared in convenient form for reference 
which describes in more detail the management controls which the 
Air Force has in vogue to administer its manpower, matériel and 
money resources which the people of the United States make avail- 
able. I trust that the gentlemen of the committee will have an op- 
portunity to examine this manual at their leisure. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you, General Stone, for a very interesting 
statement. It is encouraging to see the emphasis which is being placed 
on good management. 

Of course it is not necessary to say again that good management 
and economy are essential on account of the vast expenditures which 
are inherent in the military program. We are not unaware of the fact 
that the real objective of the Military Establishment is to provide the 
ways to win a war if it comes, and that the primary objective is not 
economy, but we cannot carry on a program as big as this, of course, 
without economy. The thing would fall apart by virtue of its own 
weight. . 
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I have often wondered about the inspector-general system and how 
well it works. If I selected Joe Doakes to be my commander down at 
X field, I am not anxious for somebody to say that I made a bad se 
lection, that I was not using good judgment, and if my inspector goes 
down there, it would seem to me that he would not want to show me 
up as having poor judgment for having selected Joe Doakes for this 
position. He would want to reflect somewhat upon my good judgment 
and he would want to reflect upon the good judgment of the man, 
Joe Doakes, selected for X installation. 

In other words, you do not have a real independent inspection 
through the Inspector General, which it seems to me you ought to get. 

General Stone. He primarily goes out there to see that the directives 
that are put out, covering operations and procedures are being carried 
out as directed. In the course of his examination, of course, at any 
base or command, he runs across usually several discrepancies. Those 
matters of discrepancy are listed in the form of what is called case 
reports, and there is no way to stop that from coming up through 
command channels. The case reports frequently reflect on the admin 
istration of the commander or the senior officer and are brought up 
for higher attention, and by regulation there is simply no way to stop 
these at some intermediate command level by any individual. 

If the officer in command is not doing a job it is bound to be reflected 
in the case report, which is bound to come up to higher authority; so I 
think the inspection from that angle is effective; the inspector may 
be working under the commander, but no one can prevent the report 
of incidences, which result from poor management. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Taber, do you have any general questions? 

Mr. Taser. I do not think so, at this point. We can ask questions as 
we get into the details. 


Mr. Manon. Yes. 























Stratus or Funps 








General Stone. I have another statement here, very brief, on the 
status of funds which T think would help to orient the committee. 

Mr. Manon. Very well. You are talking now about the status of 
funds, all appropriations ? 

General Stone. Yes, not only procurement appropriations, but 
appropriations for service pay, and so on. 

The stewardship of appropriations of the magnitude of those which 
have been available to the Air Force since Korea involves a tremen- 
dous responsibility. It is the continuing objective of the Air Force 
to assure that only those funds will be requested which are absolutely 
essential to the attainment and maintenance of the approved military 
objective. It is incumbent upon all who have managerial respon- 
sibility to be conversant with requirements and with progress. We 
must know the availability of funds and the status of obligations, pres- 
ent. and projected, and, now that requirements have grown, our 
current and anticipated expenditures, These measurements of 
tivity have been prepared in chart form. 

The chart before you indicates the status of funds in all appropria- 
tions of the Air Force starting with Korea and projecting through 
fiscal year 1953. The chart shows curves of fund availability in black, 
obligations in red, and expenditures in blue. These curves are solid 
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for such part as can be historically supported and dashed for the 
future. 

Total availability in funds and obligational authority begins with 
the $3.7 billion unexpended funds as of June 30, 1950, which was 
carried forward from prior years. There are reflected the basic 
appropriation for fiscal year 1951 of $4.8 billion, the first (4.6), second 
(4.6), and fourth (1.9) supplementals; the 1952 appropriation of 
$19.9 billion, the second (2.1) supplemental which covered “Public 
works” in the solid black on An additional supplemental for Korea 
and pay-as-you-go in Japan of about (0.3) is contemplated for fiseal 
1952. This latter supplemental estimate for fiscal year 1952 has not 
been submitted to the Congress as yet, but for the purpose of the chart 
we have used an assumed date of availability of April 1, 1952. The 
fiseal year 1953 estimate, shown by the dashed black Kine, of $20.7 
billion is that which we are to justify to you in detail in the hearings 
subsequently. The funds to be requested under the “Military public 
works” appropriation for fiscal year 1953 are not reflected on these 
charts. We are currently developing an authorization bill to cover 
this program for fiscal year 1953 and hope to have it before the Con- 
gress for its consideration shortly. As has already been pointed out, 
we will require an additional appropriation for this purpose for 
fiscal year 1953. The $20.7 billion we are now defending, if approved, 
will bring the total available for expenditure since June 30, 1950, 
to about $63 billion. We have or we propose to place orders and make 
obligations against this amount as indicated by the red line. This 
shows actual obligation of $28.3 billion through December 31, 1951, 
with a projection of obligation to $41 billion as of June 30, 1952, 
with about $63 billion obligated by June 30, 195: 

The blue line shows expenditures, actual and ph anned, for the same 
period; since we are discussing only the period since Korea, its origin 
is at zero. This shows actual expenditure of $12.1 billion through 
eters k: 1951, with a projection of expenditures to $20 billion as 
of June 30, 1952, and to $40.4 billion as of June 30, 1953. The unex- 
pended funds on June 30, 1953, of $22.7 billion, representing unliqui- 
dated obligations will be expended over the period of the next several 
years as goods and services are delivered by contractors. 

Some of the salient features of this chart are: As of July 1, 1950, 
and similarly as of July 1, 1951, there was relatively little carry-over 
in unobligated funds. This is a normal reflection of the actual require- 
ment and orderly application of funding procedures which we expect 
will continue in the future. The vertical difference between the obli- 
gation line and the expenditure line indicates unliquidated obligations 
(or contracts against which deliveries have not been made) and is 
therefore largely representative of the dollar pressure on industry for 
production. The slope of the blue line represents the rate of expendi- 
tures in support of Air Force programs. This rate of expenditure 
builds up from $3.7 billion in this current third quarter of fiscal year 
1952 to a rate of $5.4 billion expenditure in the fourth quarter of fiscal 
year 1953. The horizontal interval between the two lines represents 
the average time between the obligation of funds and the time of actual 
expenditure of these funds to pay for all goods and services. 
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UNEXPENDED BALANCES 


Mr. Manon. I wish you would give us a eat of the amount 
of funds on hand, unexpended, as of June 30, 1950; June 30, 1951 
December 31, 1951; and the estimate at June 30. 1952; and the estimate 
at June 30, 1953. 

General Stone. Yes. 

(The information requested follows :) 


Unexpended balances 


Unuexpended bala 
(in billions) 


June 30, 1950____ isda eatin — iedk tiscud omens oureed om: ed. 0 
June 30, 1951___ « 13. 4 
Dec. 31, 1951 2.9 
June 30, 1952 (estimated) : bs 22.3 
June 30, 1953 (estimated ) ie ‘ ae. t 


Mr. Manon. I wish you would also state what your unexpended 
funds have been appropriated for. Of course, generally speaking they 
have been appropriated for aircraft and related objects. 

General Srone. Long lead-time objects. 

Mr. Manon. Yes; just give us a statement on that. 

(The information requested follows :) 


ANALYSIS OF ESTIMATED UNEXPENDED JUNE 30, 1953, BALANCES 
AIRCRAFT AND RELATED PROCUREMENT 


As unexpended balance as of June 30, 1953, for this appropriation is required 
mainly for the payment for aircraft scheduled for delivery after that date unde 
the approved Air Force program. There will be approximately 13,600 aircraft 
delivered after June 30, 1953, over a period of approximately 2 years. These 
must be financed from the fiscal year 1953 and prior appropriations due to the 
fact that the delivery lead time on aircraft now averages 24 months. It is 
intended that the funds requested and carried over would finance the lead time 
for the 24 months. Included also are the concurrent delivery of spares and 
spare parts required to support these aircraft during their initial operating 
periods. In addition, approximately $500 million will be paid out in connection 
with industrial plant expansions required for this program.’ Collectively these 
balances represent about 21 months of expenditures at the rate anticipated in 
June 1953. 

The other major item requiring expenditures after June 30, 1953, is for the 
delivery of a large number of guided missiles. Due to the lead times, which 
range from 12 to 20 months, about $300 million will be required to finance the 
delivery of missiles scheduled for delivery after that date. This amount repre 
sents 18 months of expenditures at June 1953 rates. 


MAJOR PROCUREMENT OTHER THAN ATRCRAFI 


The anticipated unexpended balance in this appropriation is required to cover 
the long lead time of items of ammunition, electronics, training aids, and other 
major equipment contracted for from fiscal year 1953 and prior appropriations 
The production lead times for these items, including highly complex electronics 
equipment and certain bombs, range as high as 30 months after the date of the 
initial consummation of definitive contractual negotiations. The unexpended 
balance is considered, on the average, to be approximately 15 months’ production 
of the types of items procured with funds made available within this appro- 
priation. 


ACQUISITION AND CONSTRUCTION OF REAL PROPERTY 


The estimated carry-over of prior years unexpended balances reflects the 
normal relationship between obligations and expenditures incident to the accom 
plishment of major construction projects. Obligations are liquidated only as the 
iccomplishment of the construction contract progresses. The average time 
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ween the award of a contract and completion of construction is generally 

sto 10 months and in some cases may cover as much as 2 years. Appropriations 

ere made available for the fiscal year 1952 program in November leaving only 
onths for obligation and expenditure in fiscal year 1952. 


MAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONS 


he estimated unexpended balance in the “Maintenance and operations” ap 
propriation can be distributed in four major categories of expense: 

(a) Acerued salaries to civilian employees earned prior to June 30 which will 
be liquidated during the month of July 1953. 

(b) Bills for service accrued, due, and payable covering such items as gas, 

ectrie, telephone, and similar utility services; also, Government bills of lading, 
travel expense vouchers, transportation requests, etc.; all of which should be 

quidated during the months of July and August 1953. 

©) Contractual obligations for other types of services, still to be performed, 
such as contracts for major repair work, rehabilitation of buildings and facili 
ties, aircraft modifications, training courses by contract, etc. The period of 
iquidation of these contracts will normally run from 3 months to 1 year from 
the date of award and it is estimated that 75 percent of the unexpended balance 
for these purposes will be liquidated by December 1953. 

(d) Purchase orders and contractual obligations for items of equipment and 
supplies, and maintenance spares therefor, which are to be delivered subsequent 
to July 30, 1958. Delivery dates are governed by delivery schedules prescribed 
by Air Foree procurement agents and in most instances, are contingent upon 
production lead times which, for items procured from this appropriation, range 
from 60 days to 24 months. It is estimated that 50 percent of the unexpended 
balance will be expended by February 1954 and 75 percent will be expended by 
July 30, 1954. 


MILITARY PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS 


The estimated unexpended balance as of June 30, 1953, includes an estimated 
savings of $67 million generated during fiscal year 1952. It is anticipated that 
this savings will be used to satisfy the additional costs associated with a military 
pay increase bill should it be passed during the fiscal year 1952. 

Of the remaining unexpended balance approximately $500 million represents 
the normal carry-over for pay and allowances of military personnel, accumu 
lated withholding tax due the Treasury of the United States and allotments of 
pay due designated allottees. 

The balance is required to meet obligations incurred during 1953 for permanent 
change of station travel expenses of organizations, individuals, and their de- 
pendents, including the storage and transportation of household goods and also 
includes the liquidation of obligations for subsistence procured locally during the 
last 2 months of the fiscal year and for which actual payment of vouchers is not 
nade until the early part of the ensuing fiscal year. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Unexpended funds as of June 30, 1953, in the “Research and development” 
appropriation represents those funds necessary to finance the following: 

(a) Major items of development such as experimental aircraft, engines, guided 
missiles, and major armament and electronic systems for which contracts are 
not contemplated until satisfactory completion of phases in the developmental 
process. The lead time encountered in research and the development of major 
items of material such as those above are frequently longer than those found 
in the procurement programs of these items. 

(b) Long-range basic-research contracts with certain research institutions 
where the continuity of the staff and operations must be insured. 


RESERVE PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS 


The estimated carry-over of unexpended balances into fiscal year 1954 is 
attributable to the fact that this is a 2-year appropriation and that pay of 
reservists and ROTC personnel is made on a quarterly basis. The major portion 
of the estimated carry-over is represented by fiscal year 1953 last quarter 
payrolls, 
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In addition, a portion of the unexpended balance is programed for operation 
of the ROTC summer camps which begin in June. Obligations for such items as 
pay, travel, subsistence, and clothing occur in June and July, and therefore 
weuld be liquidated in fiscal year 1954. 


AIR NATIONAL GUARD 

The estimated unexpended balance carry-over is attributable to the large build 
up in strength and units in the last quarter of fiscal year 1953 which will result 
in large estimated obligations in that quarter. Since obligations will be in 
curred in the last 3 months at a greater rate than in any previous quarter, the 
normal liquidation then would occur for the most part during fiscal year 1954 
This is particularly true of pay, supplies and equipment. In addition, a large 
portion of construction initiated during fiscal year 1953 will not be completed 
until fiscal year 1954. Obligations for construction are liquidated only as the 
construction progresses. 

CONTINGENCIES 

The estimated carry-over of unexpended balances into fiscal year 1954 re 
flects the normal relationship between award of contracts and completion of 
contracts entered into during fiscal-year 19538. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you very much, General Stone, for your pres- 
entation. 


Monpay, Fepsruary 18, 1952. 


SUMMARY OF THE AIR FORCE PROGRAM FOR 1953 
WITNESS 


BRIG. GEN. THETUS C. ODOM, USAF, DEPUTY ASSISTANT FOR 
PROGRAMING, DCS FOR OPERATIONS 


Mr. Manon. Will you proceed, General Odom, please. 

General Opom. Mr. Chairman, I have a rather long statement. A 
long statement is required to actually round out the program. [If I 
may I would like to go through it. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. Please read it as rapidly as possible, because 
we will have it before us. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


General Opom. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, before we begin the 
detailed justification of the dollar estimates contained in our fiscal 
year 1953 budget request, we would like to introduce what, for the Air 
Force, may be something of an innovation at these hearings. We 
wish to present a brief but comprehensive summary of the program 
which resulted from the application of the policies, objectives, and 
limitations discussed here by Mr. Finletter, Mr. Gilpatric, and Gen- 
eral Vandenberg. ‘This will be a purely factual presentation of pro- 
graming data without reference to dollar amounts. As a matter of 
fact, dollar amounts cannot be directly associated with most of these 
data. Detailed requirements must first be derived. 

Justification of the over-all program has already been presented. 
Justification of the detailed dollar amounts will be offered as formerly 
during the consideration of the individual budget programs and 
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projects. Many questions which may enter your minds during the 
course of my presentation I feel sure will be fully answered by our 
various specialists during the budget programs and projects review. 
Our purpose at this point is to present the program as a single entity, 
thereby providing you the necessary frame of reference for your later 
consideration of our specific dollar requests. The need for such a 
frame of reference is probably much greater now than at any time in 
the past. The very size of the program and its many component parts 
makes it advisable that some mechanism for relating the parts to the 
whole and to each other be provided. 

This I hope to do by first very briefly demonstrating the manner 
in Which the Air Force develops a budget program and then by pre- 
senting the actual results of this programing process, 

The budget program, in reality, encompasses a Jarge number of 
individual programs, or program segments. These programs, how- 
ever, are all closely interrelated and all are derived directly or indi- 
rectly from a single source. These relationships become more appar- 
ent when the program segments are grouped and arranged in accord- 
ance With their position in the program formulating process. The 
first group deals with forces—their composition, equipment, degree 
of modernization, level of manning, deployment, and their sustain- 
ability in the event of war, all of which taken together provide a 
measure of combat effectiveness and capability. Program formula- 
tion in the Air Force thus begins with a statement of force objec- 
tives which, of course, must be approved by the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
and usually by the National Security Council. 

The second group may be termed “The four key programs” and is 
derived directly from the forces. These four: The troop program, 
indicating personnel requirements associated with the units; the air- 
craft program indicating numbers and types of aircraft associated 
with these units; the installations program, indicating bases on which 
the units are to be located; and the flying-hour program indicating 
the hours each type and model of aircraft is to fly, provide the basis 
for almost all other detailed Air Force programs. In essence, these 
basic programs indicate the inventories of aircraft, personnel, bases 
and flying activity required to achieve the force objectives. The first 
three programs represent required inventories of resources; the last, 
flying hours, is the measure of activity required to achieve the desired 
combat readiness. 

The third group is composed of the three principal supporting 
activities; namely, individual training, supply, maintenance of equip- 
ment and installations. Each of these programs is derived directly 
from one or more of the four key programs. 

The last group encompasses what may be termed “acquisition pro- 
grams”—the additional matériel, the major modification of equipment, 
personnel and new construction which must be acquired to achieve 
all the programs in the first, second and third groups. For example, 
the aircraft procurement program represents the number and type of 
aircraft which must be acquired to achieve the necessary inventory 
levels, which, in turn, are required to equip properly the planned 
forces. Similarly, the new construction requirement is derived from 
the installations, or base utilization program which, in turn, is derived 
from forces and deployment. 
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One major program, Research and Development, is not derived 
directly from any of the programs I have mentioned, but is related | 
the program as a while. Its objective is to exploit fully scientific 
vancement in the development of weapon systems in order to increas 
combat effectiveness. 

This arrangement of program segments most clearly indicates | 
interrelationship involved and the sequence in which the program a 
whole is de ‘velope “dl. I believe, however, that for purposes of present 
ing the results of this programing process, the more familiar grou 


ing of the data pertaining to forces, personnel, aircraft, bases, et 
will be easier to follow. 


FORCES 


Mr. Finletter and General Vandenberg have already discussed t 
force objectives for end fiscal year 1952, 1953, 1954 and 1955, and 1 
policies and limitations guiding their formulation. ‘The major ex 
pansion in forces takes place in 1953 and 1954. The over-all 126 con 
bat wing objective can be reached quantitatively by July 1955 if it 
adequately supported by fiscal year 1954 appropriations, 

Since production during the next 3 years will not provide al 
of our requirements as early as desired we have given priority to th 
strategic and air defense missions. Major emphasis in the present 
expansion of the Air Force has been placed on the build-up of the 
combat elements. From end fiscal year 1952 to end fiscal year 1955 
airlift units will not be expanded in proportion to combat ome 
This is also true of separate squadrons. For example, no increas 
is contemplated in weather reconnaissance or air resupply and com 
munications squadrons, and only small increases are planned in other 
categories. 


GUIDED MISSILE FORCES 


Ground launched guided missiles are just beginning to enter the 
forces as organized units. For the time being they will be organized 
and employed as separate squadrons. When their operational capa 
bilities have been adequately demonstrated under realistic field cor 
ditions, these units will be programed into the Air Force structure as 
replacements for manned aircraft units. However, it will be some 
time before we acquire the necessary operating experience to per- 
mit final determination of their organizational status. 

Of the ground launched guided missiles, the MATADOR is the most 
advanced. The first squadron was activated last October and has 
already been partially manned and started on its formal unit train- 
ing. This squadron also serves as a source of trained cadres for the 
formation of new units. 


RESERVE FORCES 


Concurrently with this build-up of the Regular forces, the Air Force 
plans to reconstitute and rebuild its a forces. All units are 
oh anned to be activated by end fiscal year 1953, although they will be 
only partially equipped. 

This program falls short of that contemplated in the long range 
plan for Reserve forces presented to the Congress last year. At that 
time we had hoped to provide all the Reserve wings their full allow- 
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ance of equipment by eud fiscal year 1954. This is no longer 
practicable. 

The question may well be raised, “Why activate all the units in 
the same year when only a small percentage of the required equip- 
ment will be available?” The explanation lies in the fact that we 
can build aircraft faster than we can build experienced crews. It 
will be better to spread the available aircraft over a larger number 
of units distributed throughout the country in order to provide a basis 
for conserving the skill of the greatest number of crews. 


MODERN IZATION 


Complete modernization of the 126 combat wings will not be 
achieved until the end of December 1955. In general, combat units 
will be modernized first ; noncombat elements with their lower prior- 
ity will be modernized later. Some of the Military Air Transport 
Service squadrons will still be equipped with second line aircraft by 
the end of the programed period. 

Without depreciating the importance of adequately equipped Re- 
serve forces to the USAF, the *y take a position in this application of 
priorities below Active forces-in-being. This priority system required 
the Air National Guard and Air Reserve forces to accept second-line 
aircraft throughout the programing period, except for certain limited 
procurement of first-line trainers on their behalf. 


MANNING 


Mr. Finletter has mentioned the new austerity manning standards 
adopted by the Air Force in the build-up toward 126 combat wings. 
Notwithstanding the severe standards of manpower utilization, the 
combat elements of this force will be adequately manned to respond 
promptly and effectively to an emergence, but would have to be aug- 
mented very soon thereafter to sustain optimum operational rates. 

The ratio of crews in a unit to the authorized aircraft in that unit 
is one index of the manning level of the Air Force. All units, how- 
ever, are not planned to have the same crew ratios. The variations 
in ratio of crews to aircraft are accounted for by the differences in 
missions of the various elements of the force. Not all units have as yet 
achieved their desired crew ratio objectives. It would, of course, be 
highly desirable to have these ratios now, but shortages of experienced 
personnel preclude this. Some improvement is visualized by the end 
of fiscal year 1953. 

Our Air defense forces will be manned with sufficient crews to main- 
tain a 24-hour-a-day alert. In the Military Air Transport Service we 
have actually reduced the crew ratio. This is in line with the aus- 
terity concept. Combat units deployed to the Far East will, of course, 
continue to be manned at war strength as long as combat operations 
continue in that theater. 

The level of manning for the Reserve Forces incorporated in this 
program is the estimated capability of drawing personnel from the 
following sources: The flow of personnel from the regular Air Force, 
the substantial resources of former Air Force personnel who are not 
now actively affiliated with organized units, and from personnel with 
no previous military service 

94918—52——14 
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DEPLOYMENT 


I have thus far described the forces to be created and their equipping 
and manning. I would now like to tell you about the peacetime posi- 
tioning or de ployme ht of these forces. FE orces are de ployed in peace- 
time to be in i best position to carry out their wartime tasks. 

Taking them in order of priority, the strategic air forces will be 
positioned both in the United States and overseas. ‘Those units over 
eas will be deployed on a rotational basis so as to broaden the general 
experience level of their crews. 

The air defense fighters, also in the first priority, will be deployed 
so that they are integrated with the programed coverage of the radar 
control and warning net which I will review for you later. Locating 
the interceptor squadrons so as to coordinate their capabilities with 
the radar control and warning system has posed most intricate elec- 
tronics time-and-space problems. The deployment we have evolved 
represents the results of the best scientific advice available in the 
United States in providing optimum possible protection for our 
heavily populated and industrial areas. 

The second and third tasks in order of priority are the responsi- 
bilities of our tactical air forces insofar as they pertain to the support 
of ground forces in opposing the surface elements of the enemy, cut- 
ting his supply routes to forward areas, and the attainment of that 
degree of air superiority that will prevent effective use of the enemy’s 
tactical air arm against our troops. 

The units of our tactical air forces in the United States are stationed 
generally in the southern and southeastern areas of the United States 
so as to be near the infantry and airborne divisions in those areas. 
This is particularly advantageous for the refinement of close tactical 
support tee hniques and principles of air-lifted troop employment. 

The phasing of our forces from their end fiscal year 1952 deployed 
positions to the end fiscal year 1955 positions has been made to achieve 
an orderly matching of the combat wings and the scheduled completion 
of installations in deployment areas. 


SUSTAINABILITY 


One major element of combat effectiveness remains to be discussed, 
namely, our ability, in the event of an all-out war, to sustain the 
forces in being on D-day, at full wartime-activity rates. Mr. Fin- 
letter has alre ady pointed out that the 126-combat-wing force will not 
have war reserves of aircraft or combat crews. The acquisition and 
maintenance costs of these would be very high indeed. What we are 
striving for in this program is to be able to fight whatever aircraft 
we have on hand, whenever D-day occurs, plus; those we can acquire 
after D-day, at maximum-activity rates. 

The manning levels planned in this program, plus the trained per- 
sonnel expected to be available from the Reserves, will provide the 
minimum essential number of combat crews needed to operate this air- 
craft inventory at wartime-activity rates for some time after D-day, 
but only on an overload basis. 

Peactime stock levels of spare parts and other consumables, how- 
ever, will not be sufficient to sustain the D-day forces at wartime- 
activity rates for any significant period of time, even after allowing 
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for aircraft attrition. Therefore, a sufficient reserve of consumables, 
over and above peacetime stock levels, bust be accumulated in peace- 
time to enable the aircraft-in-being on D-day to fight at full wartime- 
activity rates until the production of these items, after D-day catches 
up Ww ith the consumption rates. 

The significance of the facts and figures I have discussed to this 
peint may be summed up in two words—*‘combat effectiveness.” Al- 
though the 126-combat-wing goal represents an over-all increase in 
combat units of about 50 percent over end fiscal year 1952, the increase 
in its combat effectiveness will greatly exceed that percentage. 


PERSON NEL 


I have already outlined the general level of manning planned for 
the 126-combat-wing Air Force and the austerity concept upon which 
it was based. I would now like to tell you how we plan to implement 
this concept and then show you some of the results in certain im- 
portant areas, 

In general, the austerity concept will be implemented by— 

(a) Providing the manpower required for deployed forces with 
only the bare minimum essential support elements ; 

(6) Elimination of functions at certain echelons of command and 
by eliminating other echelons of command entirely ; 

(¢) Improvi ing the utilization of manpower; and 

(7d) By economizing on command administration incident to the 
increased force. 

The results of this implementation will become apparent as I dis- 
cuss specific areas. First, support forces: 


SUPPORT FORCES 


We have three general types of units capable of performing the 
aircraft control and warning function—that is, capable of detecting 
enemy aircraft and guiding friendly interceptors to these airer: aft. 
These are: Fixed aircraft control and w arning units, mobile aircraft 
control and warning units and tactical control units, 

The fixed aircraft control and war ning units are used in those parts 
of the radar nets where the requirement is found to be relatively per- 
manent, justifying, on the basis of efficiency and economy in main- 
tenance, the investment in at least semipermanent type buildings and 
other structures. 

The mobile aircraft control and warning units are used in areas 
where the radar defense requirement is found to be of a less perma- 
nent nature. These units are organized and equipped so that they 
may be moved from one location to another thus providing radar 
coverage as required with minimum permanent improvement to real 
estate at their location. 

The tactical control units designed to serve aircraft in the tactical 
mission must, of course, be sufficiently mobile to change their positions 
with major adjustments in the battle lines. All equipment in these 
units is mounted in vehicles and can be moved readily from place to 
place. 

By end fiscal year 1952, the Air Force will have a total of 32 
engineer aviation battalions; 5 more will be added in fiscal year 1955. 
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By end fiscal year 1952 the Air Force will have a total of 10 air 
depot wings. Of these, eight will be deployed overseas. One addi- 
tional wing will be activ: ited in fiscal year 1953; two in fiscal year 
1954, and one in fiscal year 1955. By end fisc al year 1955, 13 of the 
total of 14 will be deployed overseas. The remaining one will be com- 
pleting training prior to deployment. 


TRAINING 


Our flying training output must be substantially boosted in order 
to provide a source of crews for the 126-combat-wing program. Pre- 
Korea pilot training was conducted at an annual rate of approximately 
3,000 a year and observers at a rate of 1,500 per year. A pilot train- 
ing rate of 7,200 has been programed as of the end of the second 
quarter fiscal year 1952, rising to an annual rate of 10,000 per year 
by end fiseal year 1952. A further increase will take place during fiscal 
year 1953 and 1954, leveling out by end fiscal year 1954 at an estimated 
rate of 12,000 per year. These figures include the mutual defense 
assistance training program. In addition to the pilot-training pro- 
gram, an annual rate of 5,400 observers is to be achieved by end fiscal 
year 1952, rising to 7,400 observers by end fiscal year 1953. 

This increased training program is not only to provide air-crew 
members for the expanded force but also to vitalize both the active 
and Reserce forces. Most of the men who would have to fly our combat 
aircraft if a general war should come tomorrow are World War II 
veterans, 

Past experience has indicated that at least 60 percent of the total 
personnel in the Air Force must be technically trained. In order to 
meet our 80-combat-wing goal by end of fiscal year 1952, we accelerated 
our technical training immediately after the outbreak of hostilities in 
Korea to a load of 75,700. We can maintain our 60-percent minimum 
requirements and yet reduce this load to 59,200 by end fiscal year 1953, 
and level off at that figure. 

Indoctrination training loads are a direct reflection of the intake 
requirements of personnel without prior military training. The peak 
load of 31,100 in fiscal year 1954 reflects the abnormal separation rate 
resulting from an expected expiration of the law involuntarily extend- 
ing the term of enlisted service. 


PERSONNEL 


The total military personnel permitted the Air Force by end fiscal 
year 1953 is 1,061,000. Our planning figures for fiscal year 1954 and 
fiscal year 1955 are 1,190,000 and 1,210,000, respectively. The number 
of commissioned and warrant officers will reach 149,000 by fiscal year 
1953 and 169,000 by end fiscal year 1954. The officer-to-airmen ratio 
will rise somewhat during this period, reflecting an increase in combat 
potential in the form of higher crew/aircraft ratios. 

Expected personnel strengths of the Reserve Forces are estimated « 
approximately 74,000 by end fiscal year 1953, 128,000 by end fisca 
year 1954, and 168,000 by end fiscal year 1955. Studies indicate S 
the programs we plan to offer the Reserve forces will attract the indi- 
cated number of officers and airmen. We feel these estimates are 
conservative. 
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The total civilian personnel has been set at approximately 380,000 
for end fiscal year 1953, leveling out at approximately 410, 000 in fiscal 
year 1954. These figures represent a large reduction from the numbers 
requested by the Air Force field commands. The same austere man- 
ning principles used in developing the military-personnel program 
were applied here. 


AIRCRAFT 


The active aircraft inventory required to equip the forces that I 
have outlined will be several times the size of the inventory we had 
at the beginning of the Korean conflict. The greater part of the in- 
crease from fiscal year 1952 on will take place in fiscal years 1953-54. 

The total active inventory of the Air National Guard by the end of 
fiscal year 1952 will be quite small reflecting the calling into active 
service of the Air National Guard units. Beginning in fiscal year 1953, 
the Air Force will start reconstituting the Air National Guard units 
released from active military service, and this will be reflected in an 
increase in the active aircraft inve ntory of this organization. 

The Air Reserve aircraft inventory was eliminated completely in 
1951 as these aircraft were incorporated in the active Air Force. As 
in the case of the Air National Guard, Air Reserve units will be recon- 
stituted beginning in fiscal year 1953. 

Since Mr. Gilpatric has already discussed the aircraft procurement 
program in some detail, I will merely indicate how that program fits 
into the general perspective. 

The number of aircraft to be procured is derived directly from the 
requirements for replacement of attrition and obsolescence during the 
period of the build-up, as well as the additional aircraft required to 
achieve the increased force objective. You will appreciate, of course, 
that under present conditions of limited production capacity, short- 
ages of machine tools and materials, long lead times, and numerous 
engineering difficulties, it was not simply a matter of deriving the air- 
craft procurement program from the required inventory. In this 
program, the phasing of the Air Force build-up is, in fact, determined 
by the rate at which aircraft can be made available from production. 
Availability of aircraft is the controlling element in the over-all Air 
Force program. 

The major modification of aircraft and equipment in fiscal year 
1953 will be limited to those essential changes to aircraft required 
to improve their operational effectiveness or military characteristics. 
All projects for major modification will be reviewed and evaluated 
by headquarters, USAF, and no projects of this type will be under 
taken except with specific approval of that headquarters. 


FLYING HOURS 


The flying-hour program provides a measure of the extent of the 
utilization of aircraft in the active inventory. If we divide the total 
flying hours by the average number of active aircraft in the inventory, 
we get a figure of average hours of utilization per aircraft, which 
jumps from 419 hours in fiscal year 1950 to a high of 619 hours during 
fiscal year 1953. This indicates an increasing rate of utilization of 
aircraft during the period, accounted for principally by training air- 
craft. As will be indicated later, we are planning a msximum utiliza- 
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tion of training aircraft during this period. As additional aircraft 
become available during 1954 and 1955, the average hours of utiliza- 
tion are expected to drop to about 589, again principally accounted 
for by training aircraft. This will restore to the training command 
some degree of mobilization potential. 

The flying hours programed for the Reserve Forces will enable 
their tactical-type pilots to fly about 125 hours a year and the others 
100 hours. This will permit them to maintain their minimum re- 
quired proficiency. 


BASES 


Without attempting to detail our base-utilization program, which 
will be presented at subsequent public-works hearings, I would like 
to give you now at least a few facts and figures that will serve to 
fit base requirements into the over-all Air Force program. I have 
already briefly summarized for you our phased deployment of combat 
forces in respect to our strategic, defensive, and tactical missions. 
The base-utilization program is a direct resultant of that positioning, 
plus the collateral base eyeireenente for support and training units. 

In the base program we are now proposing, we have been guided by 
the sole tenet that we will limit ourselves to the absolute minimum 
necessary to train and fight our units. 

The requirements for major installations in the United States less 
industrial types are tentatively estimated at 191 by end fiscal yea 
1952. Overseas major installations requirements are tentatively esti 
mated at 158 by end fiscal year 1952. Firmer figures will be presented 
at the coming public-works hearings. 


CONSTRUCTION 


In the field of construction, full details will be given in the public 
work hearings. The guiding principle in developing our over-all 
construction program has been that new construction and major re- 
habilitation will be held to the bare minimum required to properly 
operate our forces in consonance with mission, morale, health, and 
safety factors. 

With respect to maintenance of installation, the over-all scope of 
the task is indicated by the number of installations in the program and 
their loadings, as given in the base-utilization program, and the stand- 
ards at which they are to be maintained. As in past years, we are 
stressing preventive maintenance of all active installations in order to 
reduce future requirements for major repairs. To facilitate this, we 
have divided our facilities into three groups, arranged by planned 
length of useful life, and have established appropriate standards for 
each. 


MAINTENANCE AND SUPPLY 


With respect to the maintenance of equipment, the magnitude of the 
job is a function of the volume of equipment in the hs inds of the Air 
Force and its rate of usage, and the standards of maintenance to be 
applied. The volume of equipment and its rate of usage is indicated 
in the four key programs. The standards are contained in Air Force 
policy. 
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The basic maintenance policy of the Air Force is founded primarily 
on maintaining equipment at that level of performance which will 
provide for essenti: al operational effectiveness and reasonable safety 
in flight at the minimum service cost. Reparable property will be 
overhauled where such work is justified economically by the extension 
of the effective life of the equipment in comparison to the cost of re- 
pair and to its replacement cost. 

The magniture of the supply program, that is, the warehousing and 
distribution of supplies, is determined, essentially, by the number of 
aircraft, people, and installations to be supported and the rate of 
utilization of these resources. These data are also provided in the 
four key programs. The required inventory positions and the con- 
sumption rates tied to the four key programs provide _ basis for 
the computation of the supply program. This, of course, is an over- 
simplified picture of the mechanics involved. ‘These mec hi nics will 
be discussed in greater detail later in connection with the justification 
of the detail budget estimates. 

I would like to mention that, in general, we plan to maintain the 
same stock levels in fiscal year 1953 as in former years. 

Supplementing the peacetin e stocks are the reserve matériel re- 
quirements I mentioned in connection with sustainability of forces. 
Although peace and war stocks are procured as one, wherever ap- 
propriate, each will be identified and controlled separately. 

To complete the supply-program picture, I would like to point out 
that the USAF world-wide supply system is now engaged in handling 
the distribution of MDAP supplies. Although the cost of the actual 
supplies and the cost of handling are financed separately with MDAP 
funds, it still represents a burden on the USAF system in terms, par- 
ticularly, of military personnel. ’ 


MATERIEL PROCUREMENT 


The required levels of inventories and activities derived from the 
approved force objectives and described in the four key programs 
and the three supporting programs provided the basis for the deter- 
mination of the types and amounts of additional resources which 
must be acquired by the Air Force with fiscal year 1953 funds. The 
bulk of these resource requirements are related to the troop-basis or 
organizational-unit program by means of Tables of Equipment and 
Tables of Allowances. I won't attempt to relate even the major items 
to be procured with the basic program. That will be done by those 
justifying the detailed budget request. 


RESEARCILT AND DEVELOPMENT 


With regard to our research and development program—lI under- 
stand that the Research and De velopment Board has already appeared 
before you and outlined the programs of all the services. I would 
like to state that the Air Force Research and Development program 
has been well meshed with our basic programs. 

This program is designed to overcome the qualitative deficiencies in 
our Weapons and weapons systems and techniques now in operational 
use. For instance, it will strive to alleviate the difficulties imposed 
on us by shortages of critical materials. For example, projects are 
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included for the development of less critical substitute materials thai 
can withstand the high temperature encountered in gas turbine en- 
gines. Another example is the further development of a detection and 
warning network to offset the build-up of the enemy’s capability to 
attack this Nation with an atomic-bomber force. This is in recogni- 
tion of the value of each additional moment of warning of an im 
pending attack. 

Our Research and Development program also provides for accele: 
ating to the maximum extent feasible the early successful completion 
of weapons, weapons system, and components ‘which will increase the 
operational capability of the Air Force in the immediate future. 

It is also geared to take advantage of the latest progress in science. 
The project for the development of an air-craft- propulsion system 
utilizing nuclear energy is an example. 

It should be noted that the Air f orce considers continued techno- 
logical superiority in end items so important that in each and every 
examination of possib le reductions in our over-all program, the Air 
Force has not considered reducing any portion believed necessary for 
research and development. 

In summary, the program I have outlined for you today provides 
for a very substantial increase in the over-all combat effectiveness of 
our Air Force. It provides for a 50-percent expansion in combat 
wings and a much smaller but adequate expansion in support forces. 
It provides for the modernization of all of our combat units and most 
of our support units. It provides for the acquisition of new aircraft, 
equipment, and supplies required to properly equip and operate the 
forces, including a limited matériel reserve to assure their ability to 
operate effectively in the event of general war. It provides for the 
warehousing and distribution of supplies and the maintenance of 
installations and equipment in the most economical manner consistent 
with flight safety and the proper operation of the force. And finally, 
it provides an increase in total personnel, sufficient to man the larger 
force, but only at a level far more austere than ever contemplated 
in the past. 

Mr. Manon. That is a very comprehensive statement, General. 

General Ovom. Thank you. 


DEVELOPMENT OF 1953 BUDGET 
WITNESS 


MAJ. GEN. M. J. ASENSIO, USAF, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET, DSC COMP- 
TROLLER 


Mr. Manon. General Asensio, you have a statement you wish to 
make to the committee ? 
General Asensto. Yes; I have a prepared statement, Mr. Chairman. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, it is my purpose to 
relate specifically the presentations of previous witnesses to the request 
for appropriations for fiseal year 1953 which has been presented by 
the President on behalf of the Department of the Air Force. TI shall 
discuss the background of this request, certain very recent program 





hanges which necessitate minor revisions, the liquidation of un- 
financed contract authority granted in prior years, the relationship 
between operating programs and the funding process, the comparison 
between the current request and the obligating authority granted for 
the last fiscal year, the obligations and expenditures against avail- 
ability by appropriation, the forecast of rates of expenditure, and 
finally the additional financing or new obligational authority that is 
required for fiscal year 1953 and why it is needed. 

The budget request represents a multitude of integrated and corre- 
lated requirements which has been subjected to thorough screening. 
lhe committee has been informed of some of the reductions that have 
been accomplished in the over-all budget. For full understanding 
t is necessary that the committee have an appreciation of the methods 
employed to effect reductions of this magnitude. In the Air Force, 
budget estimates were submitted by all commands and activities in 
response to a budget call. The budget call incorporated the program 
information and policies upon which the estimates were to be de- 
veloped. This was the process of translation of basic program objec- 
tives and derivatives and sequential budget planning programs into 
dollars. Upon receipt in headquarters, USAF, these estimates were 
examined in detail by panels consisting of budget analysts of my office 
and the staff agencies responsible for the particular programs. Dif- 
ferences of interpretation and errors of computation were adjusted; 
the estimates were adjusted as necessary upon the basis of past ex- 
perience and other available data, and matters of disagreement or 
issues of policy were determined and noted for presentation to the 
Budget Advisory Committee. 


BUDGET ADVISORY COMMITTEI 


The Budget Advisory Committee is formed of senior representa- 
tives from the offices of each of the de -puties with the director of budget 
as chairman. This committee met in continuous session as soon as the 
panel reviews were completed, resolved such issues as were within its 
competence, referred others to higher levels for resolution, and con- 
centrated on an exhaustive and searching consideration of all esti- 
mates to assure full justification and maximum economy. Typical 
of its action was the recommendation of a policy which is now in effect 
in the Air Force that, pending field survey to determine the proper 
adjustment, the allowance of tractor trucks, in proportion to trailers, 
would be reduced from a 1-to-1 basis to a 2-to-3 basis to include the 
current inventory and all new requirments. By this one action alone 
some $12,000,000 was eliminated from the Air Force request. 

The screening process through this stage assures a balanced dollar 
program. Beyond this point major changes in the budget can be made 
only if the ground rules for the basic program are ch: anged. You have 
seen a case in point in the modification of the aircraft procurement 
schedule. This change has been a basic one and has affected the pro- 
jected availability of aircraft, unit activations, base activation, per- 
sonnel phasing, aircraft flying hours and the like. This and similar 
program changes permitted us to make tremendous reductions below 
initial estimates. Without these program changes, adjustments by re- 
viewing agencies are usually minor and result primarily from differ 
ences of opinion or disagreements as to facts. 
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NEW OBLIGATIONAL AUTHORITY REQUESTED IN 19538 


The Secretary of the Air Force, Mr. Finletter, previously presented 
this chart of our appropriation requests for fiscal year 1953. The 
figures represent only new obligational authority. Not included in 
these figures are the amounts requested for liquidation of prior years’ 
contract authority still unfinanced. The liquidation feature applies 
only to the appropriations “Aircraft and related procurement” and 

“ Acquisition and construction of real property” from which we finance 
our public-works requirements. In the aircraft and related procure 
ment appropriation the amount for the purpose is $1,685,044,000; in 
the appropriation acquisition and construction of real property the 
amount involved is $45,534,770. The appropriation of these amounts 
will place the Department of the Air Force on a straight cash basis 
since these two sums are the total balances of unfinanced contract 
authority remaining. While we are mentioning public works, it 
should be noted that the total of the appropriation requested at this 
time does not include any new obligational authority required for 
public works vital to the continued expansion of the Air Force under 
the fiseal year 1953 program. As has previously been brought out, 
new legislative authority must be initiated before the request for ap- 
propriations can be submitted against this authority. 


ADJUSTMENTS IN PRESIDENT’S BUDGET 


These appropriation requests vary somewhat from the figures con- 
tained in the President’s estimate. This variation has been approved 
by the Office, Secretary of Defense, and the Bureau of the Budget. 
(See H. Doe. 341.) It involves a decrease of $3,317,000 in reserve 
personnel requirements which was occasioned by a last minute re- 
finement of the Air Reserve program; an increase of 13,500,000 in 
the Air National Guard appropriation to fund a revised program in- 
cluding the additional five wings which must be provided for by 
virtue of the decision not to call them to active duty in fiscal year 
1953 as had been originally projected and a deduction of $10,183,000 
in the maintenance and operations appropriation which would have 
been the appropriation primarily affected if these wings were actually 
on duty with the Regular Air Force. The over-all total requirement 
for fiscal year 1953 remains at $20.7 billion. 


SOURCE OF FUNDS TO FINANCE APPROVED PROGRAMS 


You have before you a tabulation which indicates the relationship 
between the programs of which General Odom has spoken and the 
financing of these programs, 
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In the fiscal year 1951 the new obligating authority available to the 
Air Force amounted to $15.9 billion, which was approximately $4.5 
billion short of the requirement for financing the program for that 
fiscal year. This financing was accomplished without detriment t 
the program, however, through the incorporation in the fourth sup 
plemental for fiscal year 1951 of the technique of “partial financing” 
which had been described to the committee in January. This tech 
nique allowed the initiation of contracts on a down-payment basis 
with the balance to be funded from appropriations of fiscal year 1952. 
The partial financing was authorized only in three appropriations 

“Aircraft and related procurement,” “Major procurement other than 
aircraft,” and “Maintenance and operations.” It is shown only under 
the first two appropriations because the 1-year applicability of the 
“Maintenance and operations” appropr iation introduced a complic a 
tion. To avoid excessive administration, it was necessary in con 
verting letter contracts to definitive contracts to finance these letter 

‘ontracts in full from either 1951 or 1952 funds. Partial financing in 
fiscal year 1951 meant that actual funding was short of program re 
quirements and that this shortage had to be made up in fiscal year 
1952. 

Had we continued on the production program originally scheduled 
for fiscal year 1952, there would have been required a supplemental 
fiscal-year-1952 appropriation because of the deferment of certain 
fund requirements in our initial request pending determination at ; 
period of decision toward the end of calendar year 1951 of the Fabave 
course of action. That determination has been described to you in the 
modification of military procurement schedules to accommodate to 
the limitations of the national economy and other factors. It has led 
to a recognition of the necessity for funding to actual lead times, a 
procedure which has been accepted by reviewing authorities as a 
logical basis for development of funding requirements. Not to have 
made this adjustment in a program which is otherwise well within 
production capabilities would have been to ignore reality and to build 
gaps in the production line. The time for providing for the increase 
in lead time is not, however, fiscal year 1953. It is now because now 
is the moment that the aircraft-production i, he is being modi- 
fied. The transitional period is, therefore, fiscal year 1952. Under 
these circumstances the funds now available to the Department of the 
Air Force are insufficient, and partial financing is again required to 
the extent of approximately $2,800,000,000. In this instance the re 
quirement is restricted to the single appropriation “Aircraft and re- 
lated procurement” and is further restricted to aircraft, initial spares, 
and the heavy-press program. This partial financing is in lieu of the 
supplemental appropriation that would otherwise be required to pre- 
vent delays in the program. Additional items must be gotten under 
way to assure the earliest efficacy of the entire heavy-press program. 
Production lines for aircraft must come to a halt and pick up again 
when funds become available unless some assistance is found for assur- 
ing continuity of production. Partial financing affords an oppor- 
tunity to accomplish the required funding by means of one appro- 
priation action rather than two. 

Bearing in mind the relationships between the programs and the 
funding, we can then proceed to this chart. Here, in pie form, you 
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can see the planned application of funds for fiscal year 1952 and 1953. 
~Aireraft and related procurement” represents the lion’s share in both 
years. “Major procurement other than aircraft” is decreasing due to 
the fact that a relatively larger build-up occurred in fiscal years 1951 
and 1952 and also since substantial amounts were included in 1952 to 
complete the partial financing authorized in 1951. The percentages 
represented by “Research and development,” “Military personnel re- 
quirements,” and other, which includes “Reserve personnel require- 
ments,” “Air National Guard” and “Contingencies,” are relatively 
unchanged. 


MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION 


With respect tothe “Maintenance and operations” appropriation, 
the difference between the 16.2 percent in fiscal year 1952 and the 
21.3 percent in fiscal year 1953 is not truly indicative by virtue of the 
fact that the procurement of certain requirements in the “Maintenance 
and operations” appropriation was deferred to the period of decision 
and the items are not now to be purchased in fiscal year 1952. Their 
procurement is necessarily deferred to fiscal year 1953. In this process 
we will experience a depbatien of stock levels during fiscal year 1952 
to the extent of about $275,000,000. Adjustment for this delay in 
procurement to the proper program year would show 1714 percent in 
1952 versus 20 percent in 1953, The increased requirement in this area 
is a reflection of the growth of the Air Force and the activity of this 
expanded force. Bases added to the program in fiscal year 1952 will 
have come into full operation in fiscal year 1953. Aircraft not previ- 
ously in the inventory will be flying. Advancement of the state of 
readiness will require added flying hours. The training of pilots and 
technicians must increase. The same reflection may be expected while 
the build-up continues. 


FUNDS AVAILABLE, OBLIGATIONS, AND EXPENDITURES 


The next tabulation shows you by appropriation, and in some cases 
by budget program, certain of the information incorporated in the 
composite chart of the availability, obligations, and expenditures 
shown by General Stone. 
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It covers that section of the chart applicable to fiscal year 1952. 
The first column of the figures shows the funds available for obliga 
tion as a carry-over from prior years. The next column shows the 
new obligating authority from fiscal year 1952 appropriations, and 
the third colum indicates total availability resulting from adding the 
first two. Next are the actual obligations recorded as of December 
31, 1951, the percentage of these obligations against total availability, 
and the estimated obligations as of the end of the fiscal year. Th 
last two columns show the expenditures in fiscal year 1952 as actually 
recorded mid-fiscal year and as estimated for the end of the fiscal 
year, both as compared to column 2. 

It is impossible, of course, to come out to the penny on obligations 
versus availability. Certain funds must be withheld to provide for 
the cost of engineering changes and similar contingent items which 
experience has taught will be inevitable. In addition, prudence and 
discipline, as well as the menace of legal action, in case of over-obliga 
tion, demand a margin of safety, however small. Because there are 
so many long lead time factors, the expenditures during fiscal year 
1952 are largely a reflection of procurement actions initiated in prior 
years. Of course the expenditures for payment of military and 
civilian personnel and for many off-the-shelf items are practically 
immediate. But by and large lead time prevents any direct relation 
ship between the expenditures and availability in any fiscal period. 

It is necessary in discussing expenditures to consider a more inclu 
sive period than the one in question. This chart, for instance, demon- 
strates in bar form, by quarters, the obligations and expenditures 
experienced since Korea and projected for the future to the end of 
fiscal year 1953. It shows the tremendous impetus of the military 
expansion since Korea and shows also the effects of leveling out the 
program of aircraft procurement. Whereas the rate of increase of 
expenditures might have continued at higher levels in an all-out effort 
at production for military purposes, it can be seen that by the end 
of 1953 we are approaching what might be termed a plateau. This 
is derived in primary measure from the modification of the aircraft 

rocurement program which was previously shown and, indeed, its 
form is somewhat similar. 


COMPARISON OF OBLIGATIONS FOR 1951 AND 1952 WITH 1953 BUDGET 


To introduce the detailed justifications and estimates which will 
be presented to a subcommittee of this particular reviewing body, we 
now must translate the comparisons and requirements to the format in 
which they were presented in the President’s estimate and in which 
they will be presented in the detailed justifications. This tabulation 
shows, by appropriation, the actual obligations of fiscal year 1951, 
the aieniad obligations for fiscal year 1952 and the budget estimates 
for fiscal year 1953. 





TanLE C.—Summary statement of fiscal year 1953 budget estimates showing com- 
parison with fiscal year 1951 and fiscal year 1952 obligations (includes actual 
and comparative transfers but excludes obligations incurred against prior year 
funds available for obligation in subsoque nt years) 


j 
Fiscal year 1951 Fiscal year 1952 | Fiscal year 1953 
Appropriation actual obliga- estimated obli- budget esti- 
tions gations mates 


(1) (2) (3) (4) 


———— — -—_—_—  - — ~ — -— _ — ——_—__— 





Aireraft and related procurement. -- $6, 795, 987, 323 $11, 217, 583,000 | $11, 009, 000, 000 
M..jor procurement other than aircraft 1, 868, 952, 074 | 1, 816, 046, 000 | 1, 300, 000, 000 
Ac ui ition and construction of real property 504, 652, 025 | 943, 500, 000 | 0 
Maintenance and operations 3, 087, 119, 010 3, 209, 350 | 4, 389, 817, 000 
Military personnel requirements 4 , 652, 000 2, 949, 734, 000 3, 30), 000, 000 
Research and development 317, 726, 271 428, 257, 470 525, 000, 000 
Reserve personnel requirements 30, 618, 000 121, , 000 2 28, 396, 000 
Air National Guard . 95, 895, 495 | 87, 900, 000 | 116, 000, 000 


Contingencies Z 37, 816, 038 40, 600, 009 737, 000 


SO ntti a emna _— b 14, 939, 418, 23¢ 20, 714, 697, 820 20, 700, 009, 000 


Includes obligations incurred against fiscal year 1951 fumds ($9,290,099) which will be used to finance 
part of the fiscal year 1952 program. 

2 Excludes $7,016,000 unobligated fiscal year 1952 funds which will be used to finance part of the fiscal year 
1953 program, 

Summary of total funds requested, fiscal year 1953 

New obligating authority_____ 2 ee eee ey 
Cash required for the liquidation of obligations incurred 

against contract authorization granted by Congress in prior 

fiscal years__-.._--. a lnicthag teed Rel telat (hy CEES CCT 
Aircraft and related procurement_____~ 1 G85, 014, 000 
Acquisition and construction of real prope rty 45, 354, 770 


Tetel requested... coe pd ._.. 22, 430, 378, T70 
In the President’s estimate the appropriation request for aircraft 
and related procurement is shown as $12,685,044,000. This is the 
sum of $11,000,000,000 represented by the request for new obligating 
authority and $1,685,044,000 cash to liquidate prior years’ contract 
authority. The President’s estimate also includes cash to liquidate 
prior years’ contract authority in the appropriation “Acquisition and 
construction of real property” while no new requirements are reflected 
at this time in the fiscal year 1953 budget estimate column. In each 
instance the obligations reflected in the table are against the sums 
appropriated for that particular year. Funds for liquidation are 
footnoted at the bottom of the tabulation as an additive item. 


AIRCRAFT AND RELATED PROCUREMENT 


With due allowance for the adjustments for partial financing neces- 
sary to compare program requirements, the appropriation for aircraft 
and related procurement reflects an immediate and maximum accelera- 
tion following Korea with particular emphasis on aircraft facility 
expansion and the placement of contracts on aircraft to build first to 
80 combat wings and now to 126. Also built into this program is over- 
tooling, which provides insurance against emergency in a base from 
which production could rapidly be accelerated in the event of need. 
Aircraft will probably cost more on the average in fiscal year 1953 due 
to a number of factors—the growing proportion of heavy versus light 
aircraft, the leveling-off of production rates and known labor and ma- 
terial cost increases. The guided missiles program shows an increased 

94918—52—15 
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requirement. On the other hand, industrial mobilization has de- 
creased to the point where only minimum activities are being carried 
on and these are related primarily to studies on conservation of critical 
materials and on improved manufacturing methods. 


MAJOR PROCUREMENT OTHER THAN AIRCRAFT 


In the appropriation “Major procurement other than aircraft,” 
provision is made for the procurement of vehicles, ammunition, ele 
tronics, training aids, photographic tests, and shop equipment. [) 
fiscal years 1951 and 1952 the programs for ground-powered and 
marine equipment, training aids, and other major equipment were 
directly related to the increases in major program components such 
as wings, installations, aircraft, and m: anpower. The satisfaction of 
the incremental requirement of fiscal year 1953 reflects a reduction due 
to the phase-in of units and a determined and conscientious effort by 
the Air Force to reduce requirements to a minimum. In the othe: 
program areas of this appropriation, ammunition and electronics and 
communications equipment, the situation is somewhat different i: 
that production and ability to engineer new items has been a limiting 
factor. The net result of this is that the estimates before you reflect 
programs which are phased over a period of several years. 


MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION 


In the maintenance and operations appropriation there is a con 
tinuing increase in requirements which is a natural development in the 
expansion of the Air Force because it is from this appropriation that 


the Air Force supports its day-to-day operations. These requirements 
are, for the most part, for operating or recurrent expenses as opposed 
to capitfl purchases. It must be ‘expected, therefore, that require 
ments in this apprepriation will continue to increase until the Air 
Force has achieved its approved ultimate strength. The increase i: 
fiving hours means an increased requirement for spare parts and fo! 
fuels, the latter of which is further accentuated by the increased ratio 
of heavy and medium aircraft to total inventory. The increase in 
bases, and the fact that many bases will be operated for a full year 
for the first time in fiscal year 1953, means that requirements deriving 
from this cause are increasing. 

Other program elements show comparable increases. Efforts have 
been made to reduce total fund requirements, however, by assuming 
improved utilization and increased productivity of civilian man 
power; the Air Force thus runs the risk of having been undul) 
optimistic disregard of proven workload factors. 


MILITARY PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS 


The end year military strength for fiscal year 1952 in the “Military 
personnel requirements” appropriation has been adjusted downward 
toa planned goal of 973,350 rather than 1,061,000 which was originally 
pli inned and provided for in this appropriation for fiscal year 1952. 
The lower end strength is in consonance with availability of facilities 
and equipment. However, to take advantage of all of the long-term 
enlistments which we are experiencing now, and to make possible the 
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early release of involuntary reservists now on duty, we are exceeding 
our phasing toward the 973,350 end position. Because of changes 
in many factors in this appropriation, such as increased ration costs 
and increased costs for initial clothing allowances as well as changes 
in phasing, the savings reflected in this appropriation are not in direct 
proportion to the reduction in the number of man-years. Our present 
estimate of savings in fiscal year 1952 is $66,916,000. These funds 
will lapse, or may be applied toward satisfaction of the additional 
requirement that would materialize were the bill for military pay in- 
crease, Which has already passed the House, to be enacted. The 
estimates for fiscal year 1953 are predicated upon a beginning posi- 
tion of 973,350 military personnel and an end position of 1,061,000, 
based on current costs which do not include provision for any in- 
creases In pay. 


RESEARCHL AND DEVELOPMENT 


The trend of increase in the research and development appropria- 
tion has enabled increasing effort toward matching or outstripping 
the technological progress of any potential enemy. We know that 
efforts of other nations are directed toward the same end with respect 
to us and also appreciate the fact that it is the desire of this committee 
that all reasonable progress be made in this area. 


RESERVE PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS 


The table shows the requirement for fiscal year 1953 for the ap- 
propriation “Reserve personnel requirements” to be $28,396,000. It 
does not show, however, that savings anticipated for fiscal year 1952 in 
the amount of $7,016,000 have been taken as a credit against a total re- 
quirement of $35,412,000. This carry-over is made possible by virtue 
of the 2-year applicability of funds in this appropriation. It is evi- 
dent both in this appropriation and in the appropriation “Air National 
Guard” that major variations in requirements were caused by calling 
to active duty units and individuals, the financing of whose require- 
ments thereupon became the responsibility of other appropriations. 
This is the financial reflection of the use of these Reserve components 
for the purposes for which they were created. In the discharge of 
these responsibilities they have justified themselves beyond all 
expectation. 


CONTINGENCIES 
In the contingencies appropriation every effort has been exerted 


to hold requirements to a minimum. The success of this effort is 
demonstrated by a comparison of these entries. 


PROGRAMS NOT INCLUDED IN 1953 BUDGET 


Other than what has been covered in the presentation, there will be 
forthcoming, as you know, a requirement for funding of construction 
requirements in the appropriation “Acquisition and construction of 
real property.” The fiscal year 1953 budget estimate as presented also 
does not include provision for consumption requirements in fiseal year 
1952 attributable to Korean operations and the assumption of certain 
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costs of our military forces which have heretofore been financed from 
the Japanese economy. This information is likewise in process of prep- 
aration. That it is proposed for latter transmission is indicated at 
the bottom of page 698 of the Budget as submitted in House Document 
No. 285, 

Gentlemen, this concludes my comments introductory to the con- 
sideration of the detailed estimates and justifications of the Depart- 
ment of the Air Force. 


HOUSE DOCUMENT NO. 341, LISTING ADJUSTMENTS IN PRESIDENT’S BUDGET 


Mr. Manon. I think it would be well to put in the record at this 
point House Document No. 341 of the second session of the current 
Congress, which shows the readjustmemt in funds, which was submit- 
ted on February 4, 1952. 

General Asensto. This covers the adjustment which I spoke of in 
my presentation. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

(The document referred to follows:) 


House of Representatives, Document No. 341, 82d Cong., 2d sess. 
I 


COMMUNICATION FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNTIEp ‘STATES TRANSMITTING 
PROPOSED ADJUSTMENTS IN ESTIMATES OF APPROPRIATION FOR THE FISCAL YEAR 
1953 vroR THE DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


Tue Warte House, 
Washington, February 5, 1952. 
Che SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Sir: I have the honor to transmit herewith for the consideration of the 
Congress proposed adjustments in estimates of appropriation for the fiscal year 
1953 for the Department of Defense, in the form of amendments to the budget 
for said fiscal year. 

The details of these amendments, the necessity therefor, and the reasons for 
their submission at this time are set forth in the attached letter from the 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget, with whose comments and observations 
thereon I concur. 

Respectfully yours, 
Harry S. TRUMAN. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington 25, D. C., February 4, 1952. 
THE PRESIDENT, 
The White House. 


Srr: I have the honor to submit herewith for your consideration proposed 
adjustments in estimates of appropriation for the fiscal year 1953 for the 


Department of Defense, in the form of amendments to the budget for said fiscal 
year, as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


DEPARTMENT OF TIITE AIR FORCE 


} 


. Saf Increase (+) 
Heading } Coane s sth Change to— or de- 


| crease (—) 


Budget 
page 


Maintenance and operations | $4, 400, 000,000 | $4,389,817,000 | —$10, 183, 000 


Reserve personnel requirements. ii Os 31, 713. 000 28, 396,900 | — 7,000 
Air National Guard aa nao] 102, 500, 000 | 116, 000, 000 +13, 500, 000 
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The foregoing amendments are consistent with current plans for the operation 
of the revised civilian component programs of the Department ef the Air Force. 
I recommend that the foregoing amendments be transmitted to the Congress. 
Respectfully yours, 
F. J. LAwTon, 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget. 


TECHNICAL SCHOOLS 


Mr. Manon. General Odom, you pointed out the requirement for 
training technicians was going to be lower. In view of that fact, 
do we need all these technical schools which we have been working 
on? 

General Asensio. Yes; I think you will find these requirements 
substantiated in detail when we come to the training support pro- 
grams of maintenance and operation. 

Mr. Manon. As you notice, we go from a high figure and drop down 
about 20 percent. 

Genera! Asensto. Yes. 

General Onom. We have been‘.operating the installations beyond 
optimum efficiency; we have been going on a three-shift basis. Of 
course, we get much less return in the third shift than we do on the 
others. We can drop down to a more tenable rate—we can drop off 
the three-shift training. 

Mr. Manon. Some of these installations have not been fully com- 
pleted, so it would seem that if we had been able to get by in 1952, 
then we could have avoided the build-up, at least to some extent, of 
the technical schools. 

General Asensto. I would like to invite the attention of the com- 
inittee to the fact that this new manning concept was instituted by 
the Air Force after these requirements for acquisition and construc- 
tion for the fiscal year 1952 had been presented and justified. 

Mr. Manon. That is right. 

General Asensto. After the concept, was adopted, at the risk of 
holding up the construction program—which we did beyond the 
shadow of a doubt—we adjusted it to the lesser manning level so 
that we could save the funds which otherwise would have been ex- 
pended for additional barracks. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, you did not expend or obligate all 
the money which you otherwise might have obligated for construction. 

General Asensio. Nor do we plan to for barracks, because we do 
not require the additional barracks under the revised program as 
established by the lesser manning standards; and ori that basis there 
is a considerable amount of funds which will not be required for 
barracks. 

Mr. Manon. And those funds which have not been obligated are 
funds which you would have requested in the 1953 budget ? 

General Asensto. I am speaking of funds appropriated. 

Mr. Manon. What will happen to those funds? 

General Asrensio. At the present time nothing has happened to 
them. They could be used, conceivably, in some measure to satisfy 
the requirements for additional funds by virtue of price increases, 
but that will be a matter for determination by this committee. 

Mr. Manon. When we get to that item. 
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General Asens1o. When we get the appropriation for construction 
requirements for the fiscal year 1953. 

Mr. Manon. Any questions, Mr. Taber? 

Mr. Taser. I do not think I have any questions at this time. I 
rather think all of these matters will be covered in detail as we reach 
them. 

Mr. Manon. Do you have another statement, General Asensio? 

General Asensio. General Hopwood will be the principal witness 
for the appropriation, “Military Personnel Requirements.” 


Turspay, Fresruary 19, 1952. 


Errect oF RestrictivE LANGUAGE ON Fuicutr Pay In 1952 
APPROPRIATION AcT 


WITNESS 


BRIG. GEN. LLOYD P. HOPWOOD, USAF, DEPUTY DIRECTOR OF 
PERSONNEL PLANNING . 


Mr. Manon. Before we proceed with the next tab, let us talk 
about the flight pay. Last year in the committee print, this com- 
mittee had the following to say [reading]: 


Investigation of the committee reveals there has been widespread abuse of the 
use of Air Force planes by officers not engaged in strictly official-duty flying. 
The committee feels that the most rigid economy must be exercised in this field, 
as it costs large sums of money to operate expensive aircraft. Reductions have 
been made in the bill looking to higher efficiency in this field. 

The committee raises a question concerning the present rules prescribed for 
personnel assigned to the performance of strictly administrative duties under the 
provisions of the “incentive pay for the performance of hazardous duties” and 
feels that consideration should be given to a duty period of a limited time out of 
the year, in which time the airman or officer may be kept abreast of flight develop- 
ments and procedures. Should this procedure be adopted, such personnel would 
not be in flying pay status for more than a portion of each year and large sums 
would be saved. The committee realizes that such a policy would have to be 
worked out and administered with the greatest of care. 

I wish you would place in the record at this point the exact language, 
which I do not have before me, There was some modification in the 
conference committee. Do you have that language, General? 

General Hopwoop. Yes. The law reads: 

No part of any appropriation contained in this act shall be available for the 
payment of flight pay to personnel whose actual assigned duties do not involve 
yperational or training flights [Public Law 179, 82d Cong., Ist sess.]. 

The intent of Congress with reference to this section as stated in 

the conference report reads: 
* * * to make certain that officers and airmen shall not be permitted to 
draw flight pay except for flights on specific orders for operational or training 
flights, including such flights as are necessary to maintain the proficiency of 
administrative personnel. 


COST OF OPERATING AIRCRAFT PER HOUR 


Mr. Manon. I would like to have you develop at this point in the 
record the cost of operating the various types of aircraft. We have 
had that in the record before, but it is rather difficult for us to keep it 
in mind. 
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General Asensto. The cost per hour? 

Mr. Manon. The approximate cost per hour for operating the major 
Air Force aircraft, such as the Constellation, C-54, DC-3, the Beech- 
craft, and these old B-29’s, which are used by officers, and the B—25 
just give us the approximate cost. 

General Asensio. Yes. I know the costs are very high. 

Mr. Manon. In that figure, do not give the pay of personnel. 

General Asensio. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. And you might give us the cost on our jet aircraft. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


The approximate cost of fuel oil and lubricant per hour for major Air Force 
aircraft are as follows: 


Cost per fuel-hour Cost per fuel-hour 
ee ee $257 | T-29 type_.-_.....-.- wisuninale Ueland $32 
B-O0 Gitcd he bctlaskeumesaneae 118} B-17 type__-_-_---- anh ad an 44 
Peon Gina tet decane ee 16 | B—25 type_-__-_--- f —— 
COT Tess SU SE 113 | F—47 type___.-.---- ‘ ce 23 
C-74 type___--- Pees teas RA EGG Wetiiac: So teense cece 8 
G1 10 Siar ps 5 dee a 59 | T—28 type-_- --- dinate cian aad 6 
C~-128 Wed ce nscns Sn eat! Uae ee UR oc ial aca ane eagin Se RInN 8 
B-29 type_---.-- rapeysael 94 | T-7 type__-_------ ; ; . 8 

§-26 type_.._---- e-i ce e nee 32 | T-6 type__---- fes3 5 
C~199 Sypies esevek sess Seba. 88 | B—47 type_--- esda s23238) 3 
es ee 84 | B—45 type__-_---- ee tt 195 
CHE ES nent cene Om AG) Bir OO CY POs asks sere sawe wiscer 
OE a or Piane cntek seuss 32 | F—94 type- --- Saitemasie 59 
O-EE TNOGLS bb ate nncdscalbswswen PN ores dan bi teen ete 140 
C-GRP Ed sheok enn eyin & 33 | F—86 type_------ sais ea aie cele 58 
C-47 type...-..- beh t hiewnmes: os os F-84 type_-__---- eee 56 
T-36 type_-- aa Pa Ee | F-80 type adh é iv guk 55 


Mr. Manon. Did the effort “ the Congress to get more efficient 
utilization of flight pay have any effect on the operation of the Air 
Force, or has it had any; and, if so, what? 

General Hopwoop. It has had the beneficial effect to the extent 
that it has caused the very careful scrutiny of the policy in the ad- 
ministration of the present flight program. It has inc reased our de- 
termination to maximize the utilization in the support of Air Force 
missions of aircraft allocated to proficiency training. For example, 
our most recent survey, covering the last 6 months of | proficiency oper- 
ations, show that only 29.7 percent of the total hours flown are de- 
voted strictly to the maintenance of technique and the judgment of 
pilots. We are endeavoring to use the aircraft and the crews for 
airlift, for inspection flights, and for other purposes to contribute di- 
rectly to the mission of the Air Force. 

Mr. Manon. Do you mean that about 30 percent of all aircraft 
flights is merely to enable people to keep their hand in, so they can 
continue to fly? 

General Hopwoop. Among all of the personnel who are not now 
assigned to flight duty in the operational units, but who must maintain 
their capability to operate in operational units as additional duty; only 
30 percent of the flying is devoted exclusively to the maintenance of 
the individual’s proficiency and judgment. The balance, or 70 percent, 
provides airlift, operation of other types of aircraft, in inspection trips 
on Air Force missions which would have to be provided by operational 
units, were it not for the availability of this personnel. 

Mr. Manon. I am not sure that is clear to me. But what per- 
centage of your people go out to an airfield on a week end on some 
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kind of flight of an airplane in order to get their flight pay? If vou 
do not have the data before you on that, will you provide it for the 
record? 

General Hopwoopn. I would like permission to insert it in the reeord 

Mr. Taser. I think we ought to have that when we go over this 
item. 

Mr. Manon. Can you have it with you when you come back? 

General Hopwoop. Yes; I will have it with me. 

(The following information was supplied for the record:) 


Numbers of air crew commissioned personnel on flying status 


End of fiscal year— 


1951 1952 1953 


| 
| 


Number | Percent | Number | Percent | Number | Percent 


Total air crew ash ae 100 | 62,000 | 71,113 | 
Operational flying ! 23, 807 | 42 35, 374 f 44,651 | 
Additional flying duty ! 32, 5: 58 | 26,626 : 26, 462 

| 


! This category includes pilots, bombardiers, navigators, etc., whose primary duties require frequent and 
regular flights 

* This category includes pilots, bombardiers, navigators, etc., who are required to maintain their readiness 
to perform duty in operational units as an additional duty. 


Mr. Manon. Let me use you as an example, General Hopwood. 
I see from your uniform insignia you are a command pilot. What 
are your duties in the Air Force? 

General Hopwoop. I would like to correct the impression. I am 
not in flight status; I was grounded for physical reasons some 4 years 
ago. That will be true of a substantial number of members of the 
Air Force who still wear wings. 

Mr. Manon. My object in asking you this question was to ask 
you how many hours yeu must fly in order to maintain a flying status. 
You are not getting flight pay? 

General Hopwoop. I am neither permitted to fly nor draw flight 
pay. Ihave been grounded. Speaking, however, in terms of person- 
nel still in a flight status, such officers do, as an additional duty, per- 
form not less than 100 hours of flying in each annual period for the 
purpose of maintaining their qualifications to command flight units 
and to operate as crew personnel in the operational units of the Air 
Force. 

Mr. Manon. Will you get together the best information you can 
and bring it with you tomorrow. morning when we will have further 
discussion of the flight pay? It has been said that many millions of 
dollars could be saved if we could handle this flight pay in a better 
way or abolish it. I want to be able to develop this information, and 
I think you need more preparation than you now have for that pur- 

ose, 

General Horpwoop. I have some data which I can show to the com- 
mittee at this time, if it wishes. 

Mr. Manon. Suppose we take that up tomorrow morning. 





TuurspayY, Fesrvuary 21, 1952. 


General Asensio. Mr. Chairman, General Hopwood is here to talk 
to the committee about the flight status in the Air Force, with par- 
ticular reference to the question asked the other day as to the efficacy 
of the provision which was inserted in the appropriation act last year. 

General Hopwoop. Mr. Chairman, in discussing this problem, I 
would like to quote first a statement from Mr. Hanson Baldwin’s book, 
The Price of Power. In that book he states: ‘“Weapons without men 
are even more meaningless than men without weapons.” 


FLIGHT STATUS PROGRAM 


The Air Force flight-status program has been calculated to provide 
qualified manpower to support the Air Force mission. With your 
permission I would like to use several charts to briefly paint the back- 
ground of the flight-status program, as we know it and as we would 
like to have others know it. 

In the first instance, there have been frequent questions in the minds 
of many people as to why we are largely preoccupied with officer per- 
sonnel on flight status. “The Air Force is unique among the military 
services in that it is predominantly the commissioned personnel who 
constitute our combat echelon. A typical war structure will find 55 
percent of the officer corps of the Air Force in combat-crew or combat- 
command categories. 

Mr. Taser. What percentage did you use? 

General Hopwoop. Fifty-five percent, and only some 15 percent of 
the airmen population will be involved as members of the combat crew 
under a typical war structure. 

Mr. Manon. The others will be on the ground. 

General Hopwoop. Yes, sir. 

As we get further away from World War II bombers, such as the 
B-29 and the B—50, with crews of 10, and reequip with B-47’s, with 
their crews of 3 officers, the percentage of airmen will reduce to 
an even further degree. 

Mr. Manon. Is the point of this—and of course we are somewhat 
familiar with the story—that you cannot take aircraft costing millions 
of dollars, highly technical in construction, operation, and maintenance, 
and entrust it to anyone except persons of the highest degree of back- 
ground and training that you can get for the job? 

General Horpwoop. That is absolutely true, and with these charts 
[ will try to demonstrate that. 

Mr. Manon. In the case of the infantryman, his equipment may 
consist of a rifle and a few hand grenades; the total cost of everything 
he has may not be more than $100 or $200, but when a pilot is flying 
an airplane into combat, he is flying millions of dollars’ worth of equip- 
ment, which requires a greater degre e of skill, ina way. It does not 
require any more courage, perhaps, and I would not want to detract 
for a moment from the foot soldier; I would like to add to it, because 
he is indispensable and we all recognize that. 

General Hopwoop, The second picture I would like to show you 
is one which I can present without classification. I have used no 
figures in this particular chart. It is an endeavor to show the calcu- 
lations which the Air Force must go through to provide its capability 
to fight a war. 
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The National Security Act, as you know, requires of the Air Force 
the readiness for prompt air operation and also sustained air opera- 
tion. This chart depicts the typical process that the Air Force must 
go through in calculating its requirements for flying personnel. 

The purple block on the left represents pilots w ho are now perform- 

ing flight duty in aircraft of the Air Force. 

The brown bar across the bottom indicates the time period if war 
begins, with D-day, D-plus-3, on to D-21. 

You will note that the initial crews begin to dwindle as a result of 
combat fatigue, attrition in combat, and so on, and it will be D plus 
15 months before a mobilizing flying training program can catch up 
with the increased requirements of war. 

Concurrently we must calculate the probable aircraft availabilit, 
after the initial phase of war. ‘To the degree that aircraft availability 
and remaining initial crews do not coincide, we have a deficiency, 

The only means the Air Force has of meeting that deficiency out 
until approximately D plus 15 months, lies in the students who ar 
in the training system at the time war begins, and to the extent 
they do not meet the defiiciency we must have pilots in readiness at 
all times to fill in the deficiency required to conduct and sustain air 
warfare. 

Mr. Taser. What do these colors represent, the different classes of 
personnel; that is, do they represent all officers or enlisted men 
separate ly, or are they altogether? 

General Horwoop. In this instance this block [indicating] represents 
nilots, bombardiers, and navigators, currently operating our peacetim« 
combat aircraft. 


CREW AND GROUND PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS FOR EACH TYPE OI! 
PLANE 


Mr. Taser. I wonder if you can give us, maybe not for the record 
but for the committee’s use, a breakdown of the number of planes 
of each type that you expect to have in service during the fiscal year 
1953, either at the beginning status or the end status, with the crew 
complement for each type of plane. 

General Hopwoop. We can get that for vou. 

Mr. Manon. You would need to have a breakdown between the 
reserve and the Air National Guard and the Air Force. I think wi 
already have in the record the number of planes that are to be in 
active service. 

Mr. Taper. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. It has not been put in the record. 

Mr. Taper. I do not have the breakdown. 

Mr. Manon. You want it for the different types of planes. 

Mr. Taper. Yes. I do not want it for the planes that are in 
moth balls. 

General Hopwoop. The active inventory? 

Mr. Taser. The active inventory; yes; by types. 

General Hopwoop. We can get that. 

Mr. Taper. I would like to have some kind of a picture, in addition 
to that, that would show the ground crews required for the handling of 
the plane, and I presume that that would depend to a certain extent 
on the question of whether it is in an isolated operation, with a small 
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number of planes, or whether it is at a large operation; that might go 
up and down. 

General Horpwoop. That is true. In our calculations we have 
several echelons of maintenance; there is the depot crew, for example, 
and the subdepot crew which works right at the field, and the erew 
that is responsible for the individual aircraft. I assume that it is the 
individual aircraft you are primarily interested in. 

Mr. Taper. Yes. . 

General Hopwoop. We do have that data. As I understand, you 
want it for each type of airplane. 

Mr. Taser. I think we ought to have it for every type of airplane. 

General Horwoop. We can provide that. 

Mr. Taper. There are not so many that it would constitute a very 
long list; you do not have more than 15, do you? 

General Hopwoop. There are about 60 types of aircraft, all told. 
For example, the B-26 at a training command station requires fewer 
people. 

Mr. Taser. I would expect that might be true. 

General Hopwoop. I will provide such a table for the committee. 

Mr. Manon. And you can consult with us if some question arises 
on it. 

General Hopwoop. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. This top square of the chart, on my left, represents 
what? 

General Horwoop. In this top square; we must have pilots ready 
to enter operational flight, either in a ready reserve or in our active 
establishment. As you know, our ready reserve was necessarily de- 
pleted to meet the Korean operation. In the presentation on the 
reserve program, we will show our plan to recreate and revitalize a 
ready reserve system. 

As of fiscal year 1953 that capability will not be large, and we are 
therefore compelled to hold the capability in being to respond to an 
emergency if it should arise. 


COST OF FLIGHT PAY OF “CHAIR CORPS’? PERSONNEL 


Mr. Manon. In that block, is the so-called ‘chair corps’ included? 

General Horpwoop. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. They are the men who have desk jobs, who fly on 
weekends? 

General Hopwoop. That is correct. They fly nights and week- 
ends, in addition to their other duties. 

Mr. Manon. How many people, approximately, are in that status? 

General Horwoop. There are approximately 20,000 personnel in 
that category. 

Mr. Manon. What is the total average cost of flight pay for the 
people in that category, approximately? 

General Hopwoop. The average flight pay is $1,450. 

Mr. Manon. I would like to get the over-all figure, if you have it. 

General Horpwoop. It is approximately $28 million, flight pay. 

Mr. Manon. Flight pay of desk-job officers? 

General Hopwoop. That is correct. I would like, however, to go 
one further step in explaining that, with your permission. 

Mr. Manon. Certainly. 
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xeneral Horpwoop. The personnel that you have termed armchair 
corps personnel, however, do essential flying functions within the Air 
Force. For example, in the case of the Alaska Air Command, 86 per- 
cent of the flights performed by these officers is involved in airlift 
of fuel, food, and medical supplies to outlying fields, or to the radar 
sites in the Artic Circle, or along the Aleutians, a type of flying which 
experience is absolutely essential. Did we not use the so-called chair 
corps personnel for this operation, it would invite a highly expensive 
operation of airlifts. 


PERSONNEL IN WASHINGTON AREA WHO ENGAGE IN PROFICIENCY 
FLYING 


Mr. Manon, You have used a rather exceptional type o/ example 
Around Washington, approximately how many people in the Air Force 
in the area of Andrews Field, Bolling, and so on, do flying only to keep 
up their flying proficiency and to earn their flight pay? 

General Hopwoop. In our proficiency flight program there are 
two areas throughout the Air Force where proficiency flights pre- 
dominate: One is Andrews, and the other is at the Air University. 

Mr. Taser. Where is that? 

General Hopwoop. The Air University, at Maxwell Air Force Base, 
Ala., is the only other area where proficiency flying is comparable to 
the peculiar situation we face in the Washington area. 

For your further information on the subject of cost, we have calcu- 
lated the cost of flying for the second quarter of this current fiscal year 
for pilots who are performing specific training missions, and find that 
only 7.3 percent of the total flying of all pilots i is allocated to that 
function. 

Mr. Taner. What percentage of the flight pay? 

General Hopwoop. The flight pay will involve approximately 
percent of all flight pay during the period. 

In terms of cost of the training itself, in terms of fuel, gas, and lubri- 
cation, the proficiency flight cost represents only 3.28 percent of the 
total cost of all flying within the second quarter.. 

Now, in response to your suggestion that the Alaska Command is 
a rather distinct situation, the fact is that wherever possible, through- 
out the Air Force, the ‘‘chair corps’’ pilot is used to perform essential 
functions in supporting the Air Force mission, to provide airlift, 
inspection, courier service, types of service that must go on regardless. 

Mr. Manon. You have not given us the number of people i in this 
area. You can supply it for the record. 

General Hopwoop. I am sorry. The number on this is approxi- 
mately 1,800 officers. Those who are assigued to the Headquarters 
Command include students in schools in the area; students at the 
National War College, and some personnel of the Air Research and 
Development Command, which is located at Baltimore, where there 
are no flying facilities, and they must drive down here in order to com- 
plete their flying requirements. 


TOTAL COST OF FLIGHT PAY 


Mr. Manon. What is the total! bill for flight pay? 
Colonel Cartson. $134 million, including officers and airmen. 
Mr. Taper. $134 million? 
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Colonel Caruson. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. That is the figure for 1953? 

Colonel Cartson. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. How does that compare with 1952? 

Colonel Caruson. $117 million. 

Mr. Manon. That is flight pay? 

Colonel Caruson. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. That involves everybody who flies an airplane as a 
pilot in the Air Force, or does it include all personne |? 

General Horpwoop. That includes all pilots, navigators, enlisted 
crew personnel, research and development activities, air evacuation 
nurses, and so forth. 

Mr. Manon. Well, you can supply the best answer you « 

General Hopwoop. Yes. 

(The information requested follows:) 


Commissioned officers 
Pilots, bombardiers, navigators 5¢ $90, 530, 640 55. O04 $99. 480. 260 
Other officer crew members 2, 077 2, GAS, 360 } 4. 208. 640 
Other noncrew specialists 2 336, 009 961, 00u 


Total §2, 157 93, 855, 000 9. 368 104. 650. 09 
Air evacuation nurses 7 370), 32 F 


Total officers i 94, 225, 3 
Airmen 


Crew members 26, 801 20, 319, 750 33, 53¢ 25, 913, 
Flying students, etc 5, 360 3, 216, 000 3, 173 3, 704, 


Total ‘ . 32, 161 23, 535, 750 39,7 29. 617. ( 


Grand total 94,585 | 117,761,070 109, 465 | 134, 793, 56 


1 This equals approximately }4 of 1 percent of the fiseal year 1953 Air Force budget. 
COST OF FLIGHT PAY FOR ‘‘CHAIR CORPS’? PERSONNEL 


Mr. Manon. My next question is this: How much does it cost the 
Government, possibly, to have this flight pay apart from the essential 
flying of the men who are in active operation? In other words, the 
flight pay is so much; the operation of the airplane costs $29 or $100, 
or whatever it is. Is the largest proportion of that represented in the 
flight pay, or do you have any way of making a rough guess for that 
purpose? 

Colonel Cartson. I do not have the information before me on the 
cost of operating the aircraft. 

Mr. Manon. I realize that it would be more or less of an educated 
guess, but give us what you can. 

Mr. Taser. I thought you told me that the cost of the flying pay 
of those who are not actively connected with the Air Force operations, 
but who fly just for the purpose of keeping up their proficiency was 
about 40 percent of the total. 

General Hopwoop. That was an estimate. If I may reconstruct 
it again, with reference to the record: There will be approximately 
20,000 flight-personnel pilots flying in the fiscal year 1953 program, 
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and the average pay for that personnel is $1,450, approximately, per 
year. The resultant from that multiplication would produce about 
$28 million. 

Mr. Taser. $29 million. 

Mr. Taser. With reference to the men who are here: What kind 
of planes do you fly in combat? 

Colonel Hatcu. I am qualified for B—29 and B—25; I was qualified 
for a B—-26. 

Mr. Taser. How about you? 

Major Harris. I could qualify with probably a few hours for a B—26, 
because I have 700 hours on a B-25. 

Mr. Taper. Do you fly jets? 

Major Harris. No. C-47 and F-47 and F-51, and I might 
say here for the record that my next assignment, I hope, will be a 
tactical organization; I have made some effort on my part to get into 
a tactical organization. 


AVERAGE AGE OF PILOTS 


Mr. Taser. Now, about this reserve group, what is the percentage 
there indicated, 35? 

General Horwoop. I can calculate that for you. I have the data 
here. May I show the next chart and see if that satisfies your re- 
quirements. This is the average age in the Air Force—average age, 31. 

Mr. Taser. Does that mean the full active Air Force, or does it 
mean those who have flown but who would not be in that list? 

As I understand, you do not fly yourself. 

General Hopwoop. No; I am a victim of our own administration. 
This is a description of the flight personnel. This shows all on active 
duty, by ages who are actively flying. We can, from a special study, 
break out those who are now in the ‘‘chair corps” jobs, but we are 
under a constant rotation system with this personnel. A man who is 
at the desk today may be assigned to combat duty tomorrow, like my 
last executive officer, who is now in combat in Korea, on an F-86, and 
that goes on constantly. 

Mr. Manon. It would be of interest for you to point out how long 
this man was your executive officer. 

General Hopwoop. He was my executive officer for 18 months, and 
during that time he qualified on an F-86. 

Mr. Manon. Did he fly at Andrews Field? 

General Horpwoop. He flew at Andrews Field during that period, 
and because of his desire to get into the combat area, he went to 
Pittsburgh for the F—86, and is now en route to combat in Korea. 

I think this is typical of the officers in this age group, up to 35. 

Mr. Taser. What does that chart indicate as to age? 

General Hopwoop. Approximately 5 percent of the personnel in 
this part [indicating] are over age 40. 

Mr. Taper. Over age 40? 

General Hopwoop. And 95 percent are younger than 40. We 
feel that we are very deficient, actually, in the maturity level required 
to command the modern aircrait. 

Mr. Taser. You feel you are short personnel? 

_ General Hopwoop. Very definitely. Should war occur, and the 
rotational requirements that generate as a result of operational 
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fatigue and combat losses. As you know, at the moment, we also 
have a heavy obligation to assist NATO, and MDAP. We have 
had a heavy levy on our mature personnel to help them in their 
efforts. 

Mr. Manon. What does the next line show? 

General Hopwoop. This picture runs about 31. 

Mr. Manon. About 31 years? 

General Hopwoop. That is correct. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, the average age, you would say, 
would be what? 

General Hopwoop. The average age of all personnel now flying is 
at the 31-year point—a few months past 31. 

Mr. Manon. And it goes up rather precipitiously until it reaches 
the red space. 


TRAINING EXPERIENCE OF PILOTS 


General Hopwoop. Yes. In the discussion of age, I would like 
to point out the requirement for experience in the men in the modern 
aircraft. In World War II, generally, we all started virtually from 
scratch. When we entered the war there were 2,000 pilots in the Air 
Force who had in excess of 3 years of experience. With these men as 
a nucleus, we started from scratch and built an Air Force. We were 
never able to give fighter pilots more than 170 hours’ training prior 
to the time they went into combat. 

And I define the 170 hours of operational training as subsequent to 
the time he earned his wings. 

In the case of the B—17 and B—24 they were given an average of 
120 hours in operational training, and we were never able to give them 
more than 150 hours prior to their commanding a combat crew. 
Fortunately, the Germans and Japanese were worse off. 

At the time of Korea, we do not put them in command of a B—29 
aricraft until they have 1,500 hours of military flying experience, 
and the B-29 aircraft commanders we have selected to command the 
B-36 and B—47; it requires a minimum of 6 years to give the pilot the 
minimum requirement for command of a strategic bomber. 

Mr. Manon. You mean just one bomber, or a command? 

General Hopwoop. One bomber; we are talking now of a single 
combat with its air crew. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Horpwoop. I would like at this time to quote from Colonel | 
Myers, who as you recall was the Air Force liaison officer for the 
House of Representatives, and 90 days later he led the first F-86’s 
in the combat zone, and he had this to say: 

I have often said the MIG-—15 is at least as good an aircraft performance- 
wise as the F-86. 

Jim Jabara, our first ace, made a statement to the effect that the 
MIG-15 is the superior airplane over 25,000 feet. 

How then do we account for the 33 MIG’s destroyed for 1 F-86 lost as of June 
of this year; and the ratio to date of better than 10 to 1 victories for the inferior 
aircraft? 

There are other reasons, of course, but I state categorically that the primary 
reason is our superiority in pilot proficiency. 


(Off the record discussion. ) 
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General Hopwoop. Another fact that I would like to present 
at this point is the history of our pilot training since World War J. 
Mr. Manon. What is the real meaning of the blue on the chart? 
General Horwoop. The blue represents personnel trained in every 
instance, and the red represents personnel on active duty. 

Mr. Manon. And the orange color means what? 

General Hopwoop. The orange is the base line. 

In the 18 years from 1923, when we first started our training 
program, following World War I, up through 1940, we trained some 
5,400 pilots. Of that number, 2,000 experienced pilots were on duty 
on the eve of Pearl Harbor. In the 5 years of World War IT the Air 
Force trained 193,131 pilots. With the demobilization following 
World War II we dropped back to virtually no training whatsoever 
and we are only now beginning to approach the requirements of a 
long range vital Air Force. 

Mr. Manon. And they are getting older every day. 

General Hopwoop. They are getting older every day; yes. If | 
may, I would like to quote a statement from General LeMay. 


IMPORTANCE OF PILOT RESERVOIR 


Mr. Manon. In other words, that blue represents the highest reser- 
voir for national defense 

General Hopwoop. It is the only reservoir, and I should add that 
none oi the personnel in this reservoir indicating] are currently flying, 
except for approximately 800 officers in the Air National Guard, so 
that if a war starts, we must start retraining those individuals. This 
represents all those shown ia red, and very little more [indicating] 

General LeMay made this pertinent statement with respect to flying: 

The greatest pressure which tends to reduce the incentive of flyers to remain on 
flight duty comes from their families. Our flying personnel are constantly be- 
seeched bv families to adopt a less hazardous means of livelihood. Following 
major accidents these pressures in local areas approach the unmanageable. It 
affects the staff and supervisory personnel as well as the air-crew members. There 
are two factors which keep these pressures under control: First, vigorous leadership 
on the part of commanders, staff and supervisory personne!; and, second, the added 
measure of security our fliers are able to afford their families by virtue of their 
incentive pay. Any threat to this incentive pay is a direct threat to our combat 
capability. 

Mr. Manon. I presume that you would argue that money spent 
to keep available those two reservoirs which are shown in red and 
blue is money well spent, even though in some cases you might never 
collect any dividends on the expenditures made? 

General Horwoop. Every dollar we ask for air power is in the 
hope that effective air power will deter a war. To do this requires 
that we be capable of effective combat operations. If we realize 
our hope and secure the peace without war, then these dollars have 
been well invested. If war is forced upon us, on the other hand, then 
the investment we are making will provide for sustained air opera- 
tions instead of a ‘one punch”’ force. 

(Off-record discuss‘on. ) 


Mr. Manon. In other words, you have to bring that bulge out at 
the bottom? 

General Hopwoop. That is correct, sir. We are making every 
effort to do that. 
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° NUMBER OF PILOTS IN TRAINING 


Mr. Taser. How many men do you have in training now for pilots? 
General Hopwoop. Do you know what our training pipeline is now? 
Colonel Carson. Officers? 

General Hopwoop. Personnel. 

We are going toward 10,000 annual pilot-training rate, as rapidly as 
we can. We will produce something on the order of 5,000 pilots in 
fiscal year 1952. 

Mr. Taser. How long does it take to train them now? 

General Hopwoop. It requires approximately 15 months of train- 
ing for an individual to fit him for combat duty. 

Mr. Manon. He is green when you get through? 

General Hopwoop. He is green as grass. He is a good copilot. 
We use him in fighters as a wing man, following a more experienced 
leader, until he develops experience and combat know-how. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


cs 


IMPORTANCE OF FLIGHT PAY FOR ‘CHAIR CORPS’? PERSONNEL 

General Horwoop. There have been suggestions from time to time 
that money could perhaps be saved by removing a man from flying 
status while he was performing administrative duties. 

Up until recently the Air Force has never been able to specifically 
disprove the economic validity of that argument in terms of dollars 
and cents. There are many intangible arguments, obviously. The 
first is that to remove a man’s opportunity to fly, when he is being 
selected for greater responsibility, is nothing but a penalty to quality. 

We would find very few of our young officers, whose objective in 
life is to some day command, who would be willing to serve in admin- 
istrative jobs if by coming away from flying they were losing their 
option for ultimate command. 

General Cannon points that out. He is Commanding General of 
the Tactical Air Command, and has the critical job of generating the 
forces that we deploy to the defense of Western Europe and Korea. 
He says: 

It is essential that our rated staff officers be on‘a talking basis with tactical 
pilots. This is possible only when staff officers are considered as capable and 
qualified professionally as unit commanders both in the air and on the ground. 
It is difficult to imagine a situation whereby officers of a headquarters directing 
tactical operations would order those units to perform difficult and hazardous 
missions without being personally familiar with the problems involved. 

Other features have to do with the fact that should war occur 
without a long period of total mobilization we will lack the facilities to 
refresher-train our administrative personnel and would need their 
services long before their training could be completed. Therefore, 
they must be ready at all times. 

Moreover, command of a unit such as a B-47 wing entails a lot 
more than just flying an airplane. I am sure that few of us would 
seek passage on a trans-Atlantic liner whose captain knew all there 
was to know about steering the ship, but nothing else. The invest- 
ment you have made in a B47 wing would buy several trans-Atlantic 
liners. ‘ The officer preparing to command such a wing must know his 
job from the bottom up. If, by seasoning this officer carefully, we can 
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prevent the crash of one B-47, we will have saved his flying pay 1,000 
times over. This officer will have the lives of a lot of air crews in his 
hands. The bombs they must drop could make a lot of difference to 
the final result. He must be good. He must know administration, 
logistics, budget, and many other things. Above all, he must be 
recognized for his ability to lead his unit into combat. To do this 
requires all the flying know-how we can give him. He will never get 
it on an “on again, off again’’ system of flying. 


ACCIDENT RATES 


The most tangible chart I have been able to prepare for you is the 
chart which shows accident rates in the Air Force. 

The white line is the average accident rate per 100,000 flying hours 
of the individual who has maintained his flying status year in and 
year out with no interruption. 

This blue line shows what has happened since Korea in our effort 
to take a man who has been away from flying, and then to bring him 
back to military flying proficiency. 

The accident rate in the first month or so seems low simply for the 
reason that at this time he is flying with an instructor under close 
supervision. When we turn him loose his accident rate soars to 
virtually double the accident rate of the man who has been con- 
stantly maintaining his proficiency. 

Mr. Manon. Do you believe that that blue line, which shows this 
great increase in your accident rate, is realistic? Is that the reason 
that the line goes that way? Is it because he was not continually in 
this business of flying? 


General Hopwoop. That is the only reason we can isolate at the 
moment. We know that most aircraft accidents result from one of 
two things. The first is poor judgment; he has not been flying 
recently enough, and his judgment has slowed down under emergency 
conditions; and also poor technique. Technique is a matter of con- 
stant practice, as is judgment. 


OFFICERS REMOVED FROM FLYING STATUS 


General Hopwoop. The administration of flying status is scrupulous 
and exacting. Flying personnel who do not meet standards in all 
respects are removed from flying. . 

Flying personnel (officers only) removed from flying status by 
fiscal year for all reasons including resignations and retirements. 
(Figures exclude those lost in Korea or killed in aircraft accidents.) 


Numbers 
Fiscal year: removed 


Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Hopwoop. The final picture I would like to present is off 
the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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General Hopwoop. Those are my series of seven charts, sir. I 
can proceed now with a formal statement for the record or, subject 
to your guidance, answer questions, or reconstruct this record to 
reflect certain cost data which you are interested in. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Unfortunately, General Hopwood, it was necessary, 
in order for you to present this, to take perhaps the most interesting 
portion of your statement off the record. I must say that you have, 
in my judgment, done an exceptionally good job in presenting this 
picture to us. 

1 hope the record will be helpful, but I am not sure what the record 
will look like, in view of the deletions, by reason of the off-the-record 
discussions. I wish you would carefully check the questions and 
answers which we had earlier, and supply us with the maximum meat, 
so to speak, in response to those questions, so that we can have all 
the information that is proper to have in the record. 

General Hopwoop. Sir, I shall be happy to do that. May I add 
this in conclusion. 

A most essential element in the flying status program, and one which 
necessarily must be afforded the highest degree of security, is the 
requirement for flying personnel to sustain air operations, once they 
have been initiated. This requirement involves all of the following: 

First, the availability of qualified air crew personnel to replace 
combat losses and to vitalize units suffering operational fatigue. 

Second, seasoned personnel to direct and participate in the essential 
mobilization of the flying training system. 

Third, a source for seasoned and qualified leaders and commanders 
to replace losses and around whom to build the additional units 
essential to a final victory. 

Fourth, the proven professional flying personnel essential through- 
out the Air Force to assure the most effective concentration of the 
means available to assure final victory. 

The pay-off on the investment in air power will be determined in 
large measure by the capability of the Air Force and the willingness of 
the Congress to support the foregoing essentials. 

There is little reason for extensive and expensive industrial capacity 
if we lack the quality and quantity in personnel to exploit this capacity. 
The German and Japanese high commands overlooked this axiom 
and lest World War II. Germany had an ample inventory of air- 
craft—in fact the only operational jet fighters of World War I1—but 
could not exploit them because the quality of the air crews had been 
bled white. Japan, with lots of aircraft available had sacrified quality 
in the cockpit and was forced to resort to kamikaze. We cannot hope 
that the Russians have overlooked this fact. 

This concept is by no means academic. To qualify for command 
of a single B—-29 requires approximately 1,500 hours of military flying. 
We would never have the time to give a pilot this much training 
(average 6 years) after a war had started. We must build up this 
level of qualification during periods of peace. If by so doing we can 
deter war, the investment in training has been moderate. If war 
occurs and this experienced pilot gets his bombs on target, or saves 
one aircraft and its crew, the investment has still been small. 
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During World War II, due in large part to inadequate resources in 
experienced flying officers, training accidents in the United States 
pyramided. As many flying officers were killed in aircraft accidents 
in the United States as the Army lost in officers killed in action. 
The availability of the highest possible experience levels for the train- 
ing function alone is critical to air survival. 

The program presented by the Air Force for fiscal year 1953 
visualizes a pilot-training program with capacity to produce a total 
of 10,000 pilots per year, a share of which goes to the NATO nations, 
Approximately 26, 000 flying officers will be maintaining their readiness 
for operational flying as an additional duty. 

By way of an order of magnitude comparison, the Eighth Air Force 
averaged a strength of a little less than 60 wings, just haif the proposed 
126 wing program, during fiscal year 1944. Backed by a flying-train- 
ing system which produced 86,000 pilots during the year, the require- 
ment in flying officers to sustain 1 year oi combat operations of the 
Kighth Air Force alone exceeded 40,000. 

The Air Force considers its present flying-status program to be 
sparian, econemical, and as frugal as acceptable risk permits. 


HAZARD-INCENTIVE PAY RATES 


Until the passage of the Career Compensation Act, flying pay was 
computed on the basis of 50 percent of base and longevity. While it 
is generally understood that the Hook Commission and the Carcer 
Compensation Act did modify this basis, the magnitude of revision 
is not fully recognized. The current system is based upon a fixed rate 
for each grade and is not affected by longevity. 


Expressed in terms of percent of average basic pay for each grade, 
the following table reflects the change in hazard-incentive pay scales, 
compared to the traditional system of a 50-percent increase that pre- 
vailed through two World Wars. 


Hazard incentive pay rates 


Percent of basic | Percent of basic 
pay } pay 
Grade - | Grade — . 
Crew Non- i| Crew | Non- 
status crew | Status | crew 


Officers Airmen 
Major generals Master sergeant 
Brigadier generals Technical sergeant. 
Colonels 34 i. Staff sergeant 
Lieutenant colonels 36 20. 4 || Sergeant 
Majors 35. : 23. 5 Corporal 
Captains 33.6 2 | Private first class 
First lieutenants 36. é 33. Private . 
Second lieutenants - - 


oe 


neo 
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Flight incentive pay budgeted for fiscal year 1953 is $105,117,000 
for officers and $29,617,000 for airmen. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


EFFECT OF RESTRICTIVE LANGUAGE IN 1952 APPROPRIATION ACT 


Mr. Manon. There is one question you have not answered. You 
have not made it perfectly clear to me what effect, if any, the action 
of the Congress with respect to flight pay for the current fiscal year 
has had. That has been touched on. Actually, did it change in 
any way your operations? 

General Horwoop. Sir, may I ask a question of you off the record? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Gaon Hopwoop. Sir, section 633 of the Appropriations Act for 
1952 provides that no part of any appropriation contained in the act 
shall be available for the payment of flight pay to personnel whose 
actual assigned duties do not involve operational or training flights. 

The statement of the conference committee set forth the intent 
of this section in the following language: 


It is the intention of the conferees to make certain that officers and airmen 
shall not be permitted to draw flight pay except for flights on specific orders for 
operational or training flights, including such flights as are necessary to main- 
tain the proficiency of administrative personnel. 

Air Force administration of its flying status program has been and 
will continue to be in scrupulous compliane e with the foregoing intent 
of the Congress. Exclusive of war, and aircraft accident losses, 639 
flying officers have been removed from flying status during the first 
6 months of the current fiscal year. Only those personnel who fulfill 
in every respect the basic requirements for the effective performance 
of military operational flying commensurate with their grade and 
skill category will be ret: ained on flying status and only in such 
numbers as are dictated by the Air Force mission. 
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MILITARY PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS 
WITNESSES 


BRIG. GEN. LLOYD P. HOPWOOD, USAF, DEPUTY DIRECTOR OF 
PERSONNEL PLANNING 

LT. COL. E. 8S. WITTBRODT, DEPUTY CHIEF, MILITARY PERSON- 
NEL AND CONSTRUCTION DIVISION, DIRECTORATE OF BUDGET, 
DCS/COMPTROLLER 

LT. COL. E. T. BAYDALA, CHIEF MILITARY REQUIREMENTS BRANCH, 
MILITARY REQUIREMENTS AND CONSTRUCTION DIVISION, DI- 
RECTORATE OF BUDGET 

LT. COL. E. G. CARLSON, CHIEF, BUDGET BRANCH, DIRECTORATE 
OF PERSONNEL PLANNING, DCS/PERSONNEL 

LT. COL. (CHAPLAIN) E. C. ZIELINSKI, CHIEF, PROFESSIONAL 
DIVISION (OFFICE, AIR FORCE CHAPLAINS), DCS/PERSONNEL 

CAPT. A. F. McKAY, PERSONNEL SERVICE DIVISION, DIRECTORATE 
OF MILITARY PERSONNEL, DCS/PERSONNEL 

L. E. TURNER, CHIEF, MILITARY REQUIREMENTS AND CON- 
STRUCTION DIVISION, DIRECTORATE OF BUDGET 


Amounts available for obligation 


| 
1951 actual | 1952estimate | 1953 estimate 


Appropriation or estimate wid bi $1, 941, 700, 000 | $3,016, 700,000 | $3, 300, 000, 00+ 
Transferred from ‘‘Mainten aman and operations, Air | 
Force,” pursuant to 5 U. 8. C. 172 4 a ae | 
Transfe rre d to “Maintens ance and operations, Air 
Force,” pursuant to 5 U. 8. C. 172 Bedebeed tinh teboalate —7, 122, 000 
Adjusted appropriation or estimate... . Lot 8! 935, 500, 000 3, 016, 700, 000 3, 300, 000, 00 
Reimbursements from other accounts . .. 501, 181 | 1, 775, 000 | 2, 082, 001 


Total available for obligation. _- Cit th As couch de tile 936, 001,181 | 3,018, 475, 000 3, 302, 082, 00K 


| 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings..............-- —35, 000, 000 Z — 98, 261, 000 
|—— } EE —— 
Obligations incurred 1, 901, 001, 181 Ls 925, 214, 000 | 3,302, 082, 000 
Comparative transfer from ‘‘Contingencies, Air Force”’ 152, 000 


Total obligations api Rand ee 1, 901, 153, 181 2, 925,214,000 | 3, 302, 082 , 00 
| | 


Obligations by activities 





Description | 1951 actual | 1952 estimate 


| 
et eget 


1953 estimat 


Direct Obligations 


1. Pay and allowances J | $1, 637, 606, 425 | $2, 454,026, 000 | 
2. Movements, permanent change of station. 108, 454, 038 | 159, 824, 000 | 
3. Subsistence 148, 028, 301 | 301, 396, 000 | 
4. Civilian clothing | 408, 445 | 604, 000 | 
5. Other military personnel requirements. 54,7 7, 589, 000 | 


$2, 809, 395, 00K 
153, 500, 00 
332 , 000 Of 


Total direct obligations. 1, 900, 652, 000 | 2,923, 439, 000 
Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other | 
Accounts 
| } | 
1. Pay and allowances. ae eet 118, 694 | 950,000 | 
2. Movements, permanent change of station... 211, 919 325, 000 | 
5. Other military personnel requirements 170, 568 500, 000 | 
Total obligations payable out of reimbursements 
from other accounts._- ar i 501, 181 1, 775, 000 2, 082, 00 


Total obligations . 1, 901, 153, 181 2, 925, 214, 000 3, 302, 082, 0 
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Average number 


Officers (excluding nurses and WMSC) 
Nurses and WMSC_. 

Enlisted personnel. 

Aviation cadets 


Total _- 


Obligations 


Object classification 


Direct Obligations 


01 Personal services (military) 

02 Travel... 

03 Transportation of things 

07 Other contractual services 

08 Supplies and materials 
Equipment 
Grants, subsidies, and contributions _. 
Pensions, annuities, and insurance claims 
Refunds, awards, and indemnities 
Interest 


Total direct obligations 


Obligations Payable Out of Peimbursements From Other 
Accounts 


01 Personal services (military) 
02 Travel_. 
07 Other contractual services 


Total obligations payable out of reimbursements 
from other accounts 


Total obligations 


1951 actual 


by objects 


1951 actual 


$1, 637, 606, 425 
76, 290, 023 


10. 000 
394, 815 


1, 900, 652, 000 


118, 694 
211,919 
170, 568 


Analysis of expenditures 


1952 estimate 


118, 005 
028 


1952 estimate 


$2, 454, 026, 000 
112, 000, 000 

9, 000 

7, 000 

», OOO 

7,000 

26, 000 


000 
28, 000 


9, 000 


O00 
25. 000 
000 


1953 estimate 


135, 308 
4, 276 
870, 156 
8, 377 


1,018, 117 


1953 estimate 


$2, 809, 385, 000 
103, 340, 000 
48, 092, 000 

3, 548, 000 

590, 000 

543, 000 

20, 000 


11, 000 
461, 000 


, 000, 000 


32. 000 
), 000 
50, 000 


2, 000 


2, O82, OOO 





Unliquidated obligations, start of year 
Adjustment in obligations of prior year 
Obligations incurred during the year 


Deduct: 
Reimbursable obligations ‘ad 
Unliquidated obligations, end of year 


Total expenditures.._............. 
Expenditures are distributed as follows: 
Out of current authorizations 
Out of prior authorizations 


Mr. } 


to discuss is 
General. 


“e 


1951 


actual 


$151, 038, 324 
21, 380, 909 
1, 901, 001, 181 


420,414 


501, 181 
9, 011, 342 


407, 891 2 


7, 889, 408 
6, 018, 483 


Military personnel requirements. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


General Horpwoop. 


1952 estime 


$289, 011, 345 


9 995 


O00 
412 2 450 342 


700, 000, 000 


2, 419, 700, 000 
280, 300, 000 


timate 


2, 450, 342 
2, 082, 000 
, 532, 342 


2. 082, 000 
2, 450, 342 


200, 000, 000 


, 900, 000 


472 100, 000 


Mauon. The first appropriation title which I believe you want 


Will you proceed, 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 


the fiscal-year-1953 program of the Air Force marks the first step 
toward an increase in combat strength from the 80 combat wings of 
fiscal year 1952 to 126 combat wings in fiscal year 1955. It is planned 
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that 96 combat wings will be in place and manned during the period 
covered by this appropriation. 

The basic objective of the Air Force program is to deter war, or, 
should this not be possible, to guarantee the effective survival of the 
United States during the period required for the full mobilization 
essential to a final victory. Over the past 6 months the Air Force 
has been analyzing and revising the manpower requirements in support 
of this philosophy. 

This program was developed by providing the manpower required 
for the deployed combat forces together with the minimum essential 
supporting elements; eliminating functions at certain echelons of com- 
mand; curtailment of some functions; improving utilization of man- 
power; economizing in command administration incident to the in- 
creased force; and some slight modification in organization doctrine. 
All manpower demands not absolutely essential for an operational 
peacetime combat structure were eliminated, with the exception of 
provisions for the Strategic Air Command on a readiness basis, the 
support of the Air Defense Command in the maintenance of a 24-hour 
alert, and the required Military Air Transport Service support of 
interim war plans for specified periods. The ultimate 126-wing force 
does not have the degree of sustainability provided in the 95-wing 
program. Combat operations by the unreinforced 126-wing force will 
place a heavy coverload on the personnel, pending reinforcement. 
This program is an objective more severe than anything we have 
attempted in the past. Until it has been tested further, the Air Force 
can only state its determination to make its manpower ends meet to 
the maximum extent possible. Certainly, should Intelligence esti- 
mates indicate that the basic assumption underlying this program 
require revision, the troop-basis ceiling and the program will have to 
be altered accordingly. 

In consonance with the revision in program standards for the future, 
the fiscal-year-1952 program has been reexamined and phased into 
the new manning standards with a view to most economical intake and 
training rates. Asa result, the military strength objective of 1,061,000 
for which funds were appropriated by the Congress for 1952 has been 
deferred to the end of fiscal year 1953. The revised end fiscal-year- 
1952 objec tive has been lowered to 973,350 with a resultant man- vear 
savings of 23,534 and an estimated dollar savings of 66.9 millions in 
the “Military personnel requirements” appropriation. 

It is emphasized, however, that this action does not mean a slow- 
down in attaining greater combat capabilities. The facts are that 
despite manpower economies the Air Force will realize a 20 percent 
increase in combat capabilities. 

The manning of the proposed forces will be Spartan. To attain 
the effectiveness to which the Air Force is committed will require 
continuing high experience levels, complete competence in each skill 
area, a devotion to the basic objectives of the Air Force mission, and 
a high order of management and leadership. Special courses for our 
senior officers, heavy emphasis throughout our school system, and 
continuing orientation of all of our personnel, civilian and military, 
are concentrated toward the attainment of these objectives. 

Attainment of these objectives and their continued maintenance 
demands that, to the maximum extent possible, the Air Force be 
manned on a voluntary basis. Only through highly motivated, long- 
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service volunteers can the experience levels essential to a Spartan but 
effective program be developed and maintained. Only by the con- 
tinuance of a recruiting program for long-service volunteers can we 
make the savings in turn-over costs that must be made. 

The Air Force has enjoyed a favorable response to its recruiting 
efforts. It is believed that, with the reduced strength objectives, 
this response frem young volunteers will continue to meet planned 
-equirements. 

AIRMEN CAREER PROGRAM 


Concurrently, the Air Force is making every effort to encourage the 
reenlistment of its experienced airmen. A new airmen career program 
has been.developed with the aid of educators and industrialists and 
placed in effect. This program seeks to assure career opportunity 
for qualified airmen and to establish tangible goals to stimulate self- 
improvement. Legislation on family allowances, housing, and re- 
enlistment bonuses have been extremely helpful. Recognition of 
the cost of living by the House-approved pay increase, if enacted, 
will have a marked effect, particularly in the case of our highly traine .d 
noncommissioned officers and among our substantial strength of 
veteran Reserve officers. 


RELEASE OF RESERVISTS 


In moving toward the objective of an all-volunteer force, virtually 
all members of the Reserve forces who desire release will have been 
phased out by the end of fiscal year 1953. As you know, all enlisted 
members of the Volunteer (unpaid) Reserve who desired release were 
separated by the end of December 1951. Officers of the Volunteer 
unpaid] Reserve will be released after 17 months of service except 
for those returning from Korea, who may request release after 14 
months. 

All members of Organized Reserve units called to duty since Korea 
who desire release will have been phased out by the end of fiscal year 
1953. 

In the case of Air National Guard units, a total of 7,550 personnel 
would be on hand at the end of fiscal year 1953 if those now on duty 
fulfill their full active-duty tour. We plan, however, to release all 
Air National Guard airmen prior to the end of fiscal year 1953. We 
estimate that 3,800 Air National Guard officers will remain on duty 
through fiscal year 1953, a majority of whom will be volunteers for 
continued active duty. 

As personnel of these units leave active duty, they will be replaced 
by long-service volunteers to assure that the effectiveness of the unit 
does not suffer. Individuals leaving the service will form a nucleus 
around which reconstituted and reequipped Reserve forces will be 
built. 

At the end of fiscal year 1953 the total military strength of 1,061,000 
will be made up of 147,176 officers, nurses, and warrant officers, 
904,934 airmen, and 8,890 aviation cadets. It is planned that the 
officer build- -up of 17,826 during the period will be accomplished on a 
voluntary basis. To meet this 1 requirement, the Air Force relies upon 
several sources. As you know, the Army and Navy have been sharing 
some of their Academy graduates with the Air Force. We anticipate 
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340 officers from West Point and Annapolis. Our officer-candidate 
school output is to be doubled and will graduate 2,000 officers. The 
increasing Air ROTC program will furnish upward of 7,000 well- 
qualified new officers, and approximately 7,000 aviation cadets will 
complete their flying training and become officers. The Air Force 
will continue its direct commissioning program on a highly selective 
basis. This program, as you know, is essential to the recruitment of 
such professional skills as law and medicine and is extended in some 
cases to include already trained technicians to meet critical Air Force 
deficiencies. All personnel so appointed receive concurrent orders to 
active duty. Finally, there are many officers in the Air Force Reserve 
who desire active duty or who are willing to come to duty if a require- 
ment exists. Reserve officers in this category will be ordered to duty 
as requirements for their skills and experience develop. 

Airmen procurement will be accomplished on a _ voluntary-re- 
cruitment program with a planned input averaging approximately 
15,000 per month. Initial enlistment periods will be on a 4-year basis 
while reenlistment tours may range upward from 3 years. It is 
planned that approximately 30 percent of the military personnel of 
the Air Force will be on duty outside the United States by end of 
fiscal year 1953. 

In the case of pilots, the program for fiscal year 1953 provides for 
a tote . of 53,500. This represents only a 2-percent increase over the 
basic fiscal year 1952 total despite the 20-percent increase in combat 
units. Bombadiers and navigators on flying status have been calcu- 
lated at the levels required by the projected. aircraft inventory. 


FLYING-STATUS PROGRAM 


The flying-status program has been carefully scrutinized. The 
mission of the Air Force as set forth in the National Security Act of 
1947 requires that the Air Force be organized, trained, and equipped 
for prompt and sustained air operations. It is readily recognized that 
the pilots, bombardiers, navigators, and other rated, and their imme- 
diate leaders and commanders who are now performing primary duties 
in operational units, constitute the capability of the Air Force for 
prompt air operations. Other flying personnel must be maintained 
proficient and immediately available to provide the capability for 
sustained operations. To sustain air operations effectively requires 
a source of -experienced command, leadership and air-crew replace- 
ments and fillers. Experience has proved that to enjoy the most 
efficient return on the investment in a B—29, for example, requires 
that the aircraft commander be a pilot of at least 1,500 hours of flying 
experience. It is the proven commander of the B-29 and B—50 ‘who 
commands the B-36 and B-47. Such personnel require a training 
and seasoning lead time of at least 6 vears. 

In the Korean air battle, our successes have been in large part due 
to the highly experienced personnel we have had available for combat 
service. Approximately 2,500 experienced flying officers have left 
administrative, staff, training or executive jobs for combat assignments 
in Korea. As a matter of fact, the commander who first lead our 
F—86 unit into combat had left a staff job in the Pentagon only 90 days 
before. 
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Since time would not be available after the onset of a war to ap- 
proach these experience levels, it is essential that the requirement for 
competence be recognized in identically the same philosophy as justi- 
fies a stockpile of critical materials, industrial pretooling and of atomic 
weapons, the efficient delivery of which will be totally dependent upon 
the quality of our air leaders and their air crews. 

Recognition of these factors has determined the Air Force require- 
ments that selected and seasoned pilots maintain as an additional duty, 
their readiness to respond to a full emergency. 

The numbers involved are considered to be the minimum consistent 
with acceptable risk. 

I have a series of charts, if they would be of help, which summarize 
the personnel program. 


MILITARY PERSONNEL STRENGTHS 


In this first chart [indicating] we have attempted to show the 
strength of the growth of the Air Force, since the onset of the war in 
Korea. The red line represents the initial objective through fiscal 
year 1953. Having adopted the philosophy of this expanded force, 
peacetime only, we have attempted to build backward from the 1953 
objective through the fiscal year 1952 in order to maximize every de- 
partment of economic use of manpower. 

The figures most pertinent to the budget formula, of course, are the 
man-years generated by the military program. In fiscal 1952, revised 
estimate, there are 901,411 man-years; increased during the fiscal 
year 1953 period to 1,012,006 man-years. 

Mr. Taser. How many did you actually have at the beginning of 
this fiscal year? 

General Hopwoop. 788,381 is the actual figure. 

Mr. Taser. That is the actual figure? 

General Horpwoop. For the beginning of fiscal 1952. 

Mr. Taser. The budget that was presented to us shows 850,000 to 
begin with, and 1,061,000 at the end. Is that what you were going to 
get? 

General Hopwoop. The program has been revised downward since 
submission of the President’s fiscal year 1952 estimate. 

Mr. Taser. What is the obligational picture? 

General Asensio. We have an estimated saving in this area of 
$66,916,000. 

Mr. Manon. That money cannot be used for any other purpose? 

General Asensio. No. 

Mr. Taser. The estimate that is presented here is on the basis of 
the blue line on the chart? 

General Hopwoop. That is correct. 

Mr. Taser. That is, 973,350 at the beginning, and 1,061,000 at the 
end? 

General Horpwoop. That is correct. 

Mr. Taser. This appropriation for military personnel, $3,016,700,- 
000: the $66,916,000 balance that you will have, would that be 
available automatically in 1953? 

General Asensio. That will lapse. 

Mr. Taser. That will lapse? 

General Asensio. Yes. 
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Mr. Manon. In other words, by virtue of the readjustment of the 
program, we appropriated too much money last year—that is, we 
appropriated too much for fiscal year 1952 for military personnel -- 
but those funds will not be expended because you are not going to 
build up the strength you had anticipated? 

General Asensio. That is correct. 

Mr. Taser. The average through the year was approximately 
100,000 below what you had antic ipated ; is that about right? 

General Horwoop. That closely represents the difference in end- 
year strength. We can give you the exact figures. 

Mr. Taper. If you have the exact figure, I would like to have it. 
If you divide that up, you get something like 92,000. 

(The information requested i is as follows:) 


10 


Fiscal year 1952 personnel program 


President’s | Appropria- | Present pro 
budget | tion gram 


Beginning strength whet Sbted | 850, 000 | 788, 381 788, 381 
Ending strength > : 1, 061, 000 | 1, 061, 000 973, 350 
Man-year average ___. ‘ 958, 899 | 924, 945 901, 411 


General Asensto. Yes; however, the man-year average would be 
about half of that, or approximately 46,000, if it were protected ona 
straight line through the year. 

Mr. Taser. That could be balanced all the w ay through. 

General Asensto. Yes; if we had a straight-line phasing. The 
committee will note, as I brought out in my presentation, the phasing 
will be considerably in excess of the straight line, by virtue of the 
necessity of accommodating the expiration of terms of service to a 
considerable number of personnel returning from Korea and having 
people in the system beforehand. 


REENLISTMENTS 


Mr. Taser. Of course, your reenlistment picture is going to ease 
you off on that. 

General Asrensto. We estimate that we will have 23,534 man-years 
saved rather than the 46,000 as would be indicated on a straight-line 
basis. 

Mr. Manon. Are you going to enter the fiscal year 1953 with about 
the number of people you are justifying? 

General Hopwoop. In 1953? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

General Hopwoop. We are very certain we will enter on this basis. 

Mr. Taser. How many have you now? [I had that figure a while 
ago somewhere. 

General Horwoop. The flash estimate as of February 14 was a total 
of 919,160. 

Mr. Taser. 919,160, that is as of what date? 

General Hopwoop. That is the estimate of February 14. 

In effect we were still attempting to meet the 1,061,000 position 
through the summer and fall of 1951. Only after revision in concept 
was it possible to make adjustments. Procurementwise we now have 
a relatively reduced load for the balance of 1952 and through fiscal 
year 1953. 





EFFECTS OF REDUCED MANPOWER PROGRAM 


Mr. Manon. In view of your reduced manpower program and the 
fact that you requested funds for the unreduced manpower program, 
subsistence and clothing and so forth, have you been able to request 
less money for clothing and subsistence in fiscal 1953, percentagewise, 
than in fiscal 1952? 


SUBSISTENCE AND CLOTHING PROGRAMS 


General Hopwoop. May I refer that to you, sir, on subsistence and 
clothing? 

General Asensto. I would have to answer it this way, sir: Since 
subsistence is on a consumption basis obviously there will be no specific 
reduction. Had we attained our previous scheduled rates of intake 
of personnel naturally we would have required considerably more. 
Because of the increased numbers even in this program the ‘re will be 
no reduction with regard to subsistence 

Mr. Manon. I thought you may have bought large stocks of 
canned goods, for example, predicated upon a larger force. 

General Asensto. This is single-service procurement that is handled 
for us by the Quartermaster. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

General Asensio. The stocking is not specifically our respensibility. 

Mr. Manon. I see. What about your clothing? You had no 
doubt requested clothing for the larger foree. If you have actually 
gotten that clothing you should ask for less in fiscal 1953. 

Colonel Wirrsropr. We do not budget specifically for procurement 
of clothing. What we budget for is cash to be paid to the man as a 
clothing allowance e. The requirements we generate and the expendi- 


tures we make for clothing allowances are in direct relatien to the 
actual numbers of people we pay. The re is no saving for clothing as 


such except in pay and that is due to reduced numbers. 

Mr. Taser. But there is a savings, because you outfit the boy 
when he first comes in, directly. 

Colonel Wirrrropt. That is correct, sir, but it is against an initial 
allowance that is paid to the man. When he comes into the service 
he is given $2¢6 as an initial allowance for clothing, as part of his pay. 
When we outfit him the $266 is deducted from his pay and credited 
to our stock fund from which we procure and replace the clothing 
furnished the airman. The financing procedure with relation to 
clothing is all in the form of allowances. 

General Stone. The proceeds that go into the clothing stock fund 
are obtained from sales to individual airmen, and the money they get 
to purchase clothing is part of their clothing allowance. We procure 
as we sell. 

Mr. Manon, In view of that fact, we appropriated for you more 
money for subsistence and clothing i in fiscal 1952 than you will utilize, 
that will revert to the Treasury? 

General Asensio. That is right. There is one factor there, sir: 
The over-all clothing allowance has been increased during the year, 
in view of the increased prices, so that it will not be returned in gross. 
There will be a net saving rather than the gross. 

Mr. Maron. Off the record. 

(Discussicn off the record.) 
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Mr. Manon. Have these prices been calculated in accordance wit} 
accurate figures supplied by the Quartermaster of the Army? 

General Horpwoop. Yes, sir. The amounts have been ate 
on the basis of so much for initial uniform allowances for new airme: 
and so much for basic and standard maintenance allowances for the 
upkeep and replacement of uniform items for airmen who are remain- 
ing with us. Rates are established by the Office, Secretary of Defens: 


STOCK FUND 


Mr. Taser. Do you have a stock fund in which there is a stock of 
clothing? 

General Asensio. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. And quite a lot of other things? 

General Asensio. There is an Air Force stock fund; at the present 
time clothing is the only item in it. 

Mr. Taser. I see. Are there other stock funds, or is that the onl) 
one the Air Force has? 

General Asrensio. It is the only stock fund that we have. We hay 
some working funds, but that is the only stock fund. 

Mr. Taser. I wonder if you could tell us at this point about th 
status of that stock fund as of the end of last year, and as of now, and 
what you anticipate it to be. 

General Asensio. I shall have that information with me the first 
thing tomorrow, sir. 

Mr. Taser. All right. 

Mr. Manon. It is after 4 o’clock. We will stand adjourned until 
10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 


TuerspDAY, Fepruary 19, 1952. 
CLOTHING STOCKPILE 


Mr. Taser. I had a question hanging when we adjourned yester- 
day, if you want to get back to that now. 

Mr. Manon. Yes, Mr. Taber, go ahead. 

Mr. Taser. I asked you for a statement on this clothing stockpile 
What part of the stock funds do you have charge of, General Asensio? 

General Asensto. I have no direct responsibility in that. That is a 
comptroller function. 

Mr. Taser. That is not under your jurisdiction? 

General Asensto. That is under General Stone and myself. 

Mr. Taser. Will you tell us how it is handled? 

General Asensio. It is handled in this wise, that the monetary 
clothing allowances for the enlisted men are established by the Office, 
Secretary of Defense, for all services. There is an initial allowance 
for the first year’s service to an enlisted man, and there is a mainte- 
nance allowance for each subsequent year of his enlistment. The 
funds that are thus made available in the monetary allowances are 
covered into the stock fund as the enlisted man draws clothing; he 
is entitled, by virtue of conserving his clothing, in the proper wearing 
of his uniform, and keeping his uniform in proper shape, to receive 
in cash such amounts as do not go into the purchase of new uniforms. 
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Therefore, what goes into the stock fund is taken against such clothing 
as itis drawn. The fund which goes into the stock fund is therefore 
available to replenish the inventory. 

Mr. Taper. Do you keep the inventory, or does the Quartermaster 
of the Army; or how is it done? 

General Asrensio. The inventory is actually split, because we must 
have certain stocks for use at the various bases. Those stocks are 
under the Air Force cognizance; cloth is stocked by the Quartermaster 
of the Army. 

Mr. Taper. Clothing available for use is under your control? 

General Asrensio. Stock quantities of clothing are under Air Force 
control; yes. 

Mr. Taser. But cloth itself is not? 

General Asensio. Cloth is stocked in Army Quartermaster depots 
but under Air Force control. 

Mr. Taser. How do you build up the stockpile? I see you build 
it up on a 3-year basis of carry-overs at the end of each year. 

General Asensio. Yes. 

Mr. Taser. You write up the price of the goods. Why do you 
write up the price? 

General Asensio. The monetary clothing allowance has been 
increased directly to reflect the price increase. Under those circum- 
stances in order to reflect the value of the inventory it is necessary to 
write up the price. 

Mr. Taser. How would you handle it if you had a write down in 
value as a result of drop in price? 

General Asensto. That would be on a comparable basis to what is 
done here. 

Mr. Taser. That is, you would just shrink the total of your 
inventory? 

General Asensto. Yes; the value would decrease in accordance with 
the decrease in price. Actually, the schedule as drawn on the initial 
allowance, first 8 months in the fiscal year 1951, is $179.24 for airmen, 
and the last 4 months, $230; that allowance held firm through the 
first 6 months of the fiscal year 1952, and the initial allowance is now 
$266.75. In the fiscal year 1953 we are proceeding on the basis of 
$266.75 initial allowance. There is a like reflection in the basic main- 
tenance allowance as well. 

Mr. Taser. What does this item, “Uniform allowance,’’ mean on 
page 6? 

General Hopwoop. That is for commissioned personnel entering 
the service on first appointment. 

Mr. Taner. That means that you supply clothing for practically 
a 3-year job, pretty nearly a 3-year job, does it not, in the $113 
million? 

General Asensito. The $113 million is for clothing allowances and 
is not directly related to inventories. 

Mr. Taper. $113 million, something over 2'4 years. 

General Asensio. Yes; that is correct if you want to relate the 
two in that manner. 

Mr. Taser. Is not that a pretty big set-up? It is more than that, 
based on the way it stood as of December 31; it is more than 3 years. 
Is it a healthy thing to have as big an inventory as that? 
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General Asensto. I think the inventory is a little large—I am not 
too conversant with the details, because I have not had the responsi- 
bility of the details. There is a certain amount of this which is due 
to the fact we have had a change in the program, with certain reflec- 
tions against the old program, but as to the specific details of the 
necessary levels, I cannot answer that. 

Mr. Taser. If you do not know, perhaps it is better to wait. 

General Asrensio. There will be a representative here from the 
Department of Defense to present to the committee the details of 
this clothing fund, and I think he will represent all stock funds in 
the Department of Defense. 

Mr. Taser. Very well; we will take it up later. 


SUMMARY OF OBLIGATIONS BY PROGRAMS 


Mr. Manon. Suppose we go into the details of your Military 
Personnel Requirements. On page 4 of the justifications you show 
a summary by programs. We will insert that page at this point. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Summary of obligations by program 


Title 1951 actual 1942 estimate 1953 estima 


(2) (3) (4 (5) 


DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


Pay and allowances, Air Force 606, 425 | $2, 466,547,000 | $2, 805, 621 
Movements—permanent change of station ‘8, 454, ORS 145, 453, 00C 161, 672 
Subsistence 028, 301 309, 591, 000 $27, 397 
Civilian clothing 408, 445 604, 000 665. | 
Other military personnel requirements 6, 154, 741 7, 589, 000 4, 645 


Total direct obligations ed 1, 900, 642, cece 2, 249, 784, COC 3, 300, 000 


REIMBURSABLE OBLICATIONS 


Pay and allowances, Air Force - 000 1, 132 

Movements—permanent change of station 211, 325, 000 400 

Other military personnel requirements 000 5A. OOK 
Total reimbursable obligations 501,18 , 775, 000 2, 082, 0 
Total obligations a 1, 901, 153, 2, 951, 559, OC: 3, 302, 082, 000 


Pay AND ALLOWANCES 


Mr. Manon. The first program is Pay and Allowances, Air Force 
The 510 series is shown on page 5. Of course a considerable amoun 
of this will be in the record. When you come to pay and allow- 
ances of the Air Force, that includes commissioned officers, warrant 
officers, female medical officers and the enlisted personnel and aviation 
cadets. Those figures are given on page 5 and will appear in the 
record at this point. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 
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PAY AND ALLOWANCES, AIR FORCE 


Obligations by prefect 


| 
1951 actual 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 


(2) 





DIRECT OBLICATIONS 


| Pay and allowances of commissioned officers._..| $490, 982,746 | $767, 364, 000 | 77, 669, 000 
Pay and allowances of warrant officers _ - 10, 502, 000 15, 182, 000 | 19, 620. 000 
| Pay and allowances of female medical officers 7, 573, 810 13, 818, 000 | 18, 562, 000 

Pay and allowances of enlisted personnel. - ..-| 1,123. 896, 280 1, 662, 579, 000 1, 874, 624, 000 
Pay and allowances of aviation cadets 4, 651, 589 7, 604, 000 15. 146, CCO 
| 


Total direct obligations_-__--_-.- 1, 637, 606, 42 2, 466, 547, 000 2, 805, 621, 000 


REIMBURSABLE OBLICATIONS 


511 | Pay and allowances of commissioned officers - - 118, 694 . 000 | 1, 132, 000 


Total reimbursable obligations -__-_- “1s, 604 950, 000 1, 132 000 





Total obligations....._.__._.___- "1, 637, 725,119 | 2, 467, 497, 000 | 2, 806, 753, 000 





PAY AND ALLOWANCES OF COMMISSIONED OFFICERS 


Mr. Manon. Project 511 is broken down further on pages 6, 7, 8, 
and 9. I think it would be well to have all of that information in 
the record. 


(The statements referred to follow:) 
Pay AND ALLOWANCES OF COMMISSIONED OFFICERS 


PART I--PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


The funds requested are to provide for the pay and allowances of commissioned- 
officer personnel on extended active duty, including basic pay, quarters and 
subsistence allowances, flying pay, death gratuities, additional pay for medical 
and dental officers, allowances for uniforms, station per diem allowances, per- 
sonal allowances for general officers, lump-sum terminal leave payments and 
severance pay and other allowances prescribed by law. 


PART II-—-JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Essentially the fund requirement is the strength by grade multiplied by the 
rates of pay and allowances authorized for that grade. 


Summary of fund requirements 
Basic pay : ae Pe ee o& $556, 167, 000 
Quarters allowance om ee 119, 129, 000 
Subsistence allowance- ER . 2 ails 65, 806, 000 
Flying pay—rated officers _ - - - - Pc ‘ 103, 689, 000 
Flying pay—nonrated officers _ - acne iat 961, 000 
Personal allowances—general officers_. mou seid da 24, 000 
Additional pay for medical and dental officers... _____-__- ‘ 534, 000 
Overseas station per diem allowances- -_-- se ee 9, 156, 000 
Uniform allowance___- 5, 043, 000 
Lump-sum settlement to separated Air Force Reserve officers ; 990, 000 
Gratuity upon death_ — J ; ; : 494, 000 
Lump-sum terminal leave oN SOS ee eee ere ne ; ' 6, 528, 000 
Severance pay_--- ; a : he . I, 148, 000 


877, 669, 000 


94918—52——-17 
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Rates of pay and allowances (Public Law 351, 81st Cong., secs. 201, 301, and 302 


Grade 


General 

Colonel 
Lieutenant colonel 
Major 

Captain 

First lieutenant 
Second lieutenant 


Subsist- 
ence 


Basic 
pay 


} Quarters Total 
| | 


$10, 148 
, 417 
5, 880 
5, 107 
4, 285 | 
3, 636 
2, 901 


$1, 478 
1,119 
1, 226 
1, 109 | 

911 
840 | 


655 | 


Pay and allowances 


Grade 


General 

Colonel 
Lieutenant colonel 
Major 

Captain 

First lieutenant 
Second lieutenant 


Total 


Grade 


General 

Colonel 
Lieutenant colonel 
M jor 

Captain 

First lieutenant 
Second lieutenant 


Total 


Man- 


years Rate 


Amount 


416 $12, 130 

4, 72 9, 040 
8, 580 7,610 
21, 306 6, 720 
40, 690 5, 700 
32, 900 4, 980 
21, 954 4, 060 


$5, 046, 00K 


163, 842, 000 
89, 133, 000 
bea 130, 


567 


741, 102, C00 


Flying pay, rated officers (Public Law 


351, 81st Cong., sec. 204) 


Rate | Amount 


— — | an. _ 


Man-years 


350 | 
2, 480 
3,914 
10, 246 
24, 597 | 
17, 618 | 
9, 363 


68, 568 


$1, 800 
2, 520 | 
2,160 | 
1, 800 | 
1, 440 | 
1, 320 
1, 200 


$620, 000 
6, 250, 000 
8, 454, 000 

, 443, 000 
5 , 000 

, 256, 000 

11, 236, 000 


103, 689, 000 


Flying pay, nonrated officers (Public Law 351, 81st Cong., sec. 204) 


801 man-years, at $1,200. 


Personal allowances, general officers (Public Law 351, 81st Cong., sec. 
381, 80th Congq., sec. 504) 


Lav 


Chief of stalf 


$961, 000 


3804; Public 


Number Rate Amount 


$4, 000 


Senior member of staff, Committee of United Nations 2, 200 


General 
Lieutenant general 


2, 200 
500 


Additional pay for medical and dental officers (Public Law 351,8\1st 


Cong., sec. 203): 5,445 man-vears, at $1,200 ; $6, 534, 000 
Station per diem allowances outside the United States (Public Law 

351, Sist Cong., sec. 303): 5,138 man-years at $1,782 9, 
Allowances for uniforms and equipment (10 U. 8. C. 904): 20,171 


at $250 


156, 000 


individuals, , 043, 000 
Lump-sum settlement to separated Air Force 
U. 8. C. 300 330 individuals, at $3,000 
Gratuity upon death (10 I S.C. see. 456, 903 

$2,744 
Lun 
15 


Severance 


teserve officers (10 
990, 000 
909 decedents, at 
494, 000 
p-sum terminal-leave payments (Public Law 350, 80th Cong 
360 individuals, at $425 (25 davs average 
Pav: 140 individuals, at $8,200 


), 528, 000 
, 148, 000 


Total__-_- , 669, 000 
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FLYING PAY 


Mr. Manon. How does the flying pay, as shown here on page 6, 
of rated officers and nonrated officers, for fiscal 1953 compare with 
fiscal 1952? 

Colonel Baypata. In fiscal year 1952 the estimated amount for 
flight pay for officers is $94,225,000. 

Mr. Manon. Not just rated officers? 

Colonel Baypauta. That covers commissioned officers, including 
crew members, noncrew members, plus female medical officers on 
flight status. 

Mr. Manon. Why are you requesting an increase for the fiscal 
year 1953 over fiscal 1952? 

Colonel Baypaua. That is the result of increased officer man-years 
drawing flight pay from 62,424 in fiscal year 1952 to 69,756 in fiscal 
year 1953. 

Mr. Manon. Actually there will be more people in the service and 
in flight status. 

Colonel Baypaua. That is correct. 


QUARTERS ALLOWANCES 


Mr. Manon. Now, with reference to quarters allowances, as shown 
on page 6, $119 million: How does that figure compare for 1953 
with fiseal 1952? 

General Hopwoop. The 1953 figure is increased. We have not built 
family quarters on our bases as rapidly as our strength has increased. 
We have a high dependency among the first three grades of enlisted 
personnel. This figure has been calculated at the difference between 
the quarters available for housing our personnel and their dependents 
and the number of personnel estimated to be on duty who will have 
dependents. We do have dependency experience tables upon which 
we have based this calculation. 

Mr. Manon. What was the increase from fiscal 1952? 

General AsEnsto. $99,241,000 as against $119 million. 

Mr. Manon. How is this money paid out; what is the broad cate- 
vory of expenditures from this fund? 

General Hopwoop. These quarters allowances are paid out as part 
of the monthly pay to commissioned personnel who do not have quar- 
ters available and to all airmen who have dependents and for whom no 
Government quarters are available. 

General Asensro. Is fixed according to specific categories in the 
established law. 

Mr. Manon. How do we know that your estimated amount here 
of $119 million is approximately correct? 

General Asensio. Because we have developed this on the basis of 
exact knowledge all the way through, with specific applications 
against the particular number in the particular grade; and those 
figures are backed up with sheets which are available for your ex- 
amination, 

Mr. Manon. Your figure for the fiscal year 1952 will not be accu- 
rate, because there was a change in the Air Force. 

General AsENs1o. Yes; my revised figure is correct. We had a 
different figure in the budget last year, and I gave a revised figure 
after the savings. The initial figure in the budget was $106,658,000. 





Mr. Taser. The original figure was how much? 

General Asensio. The original figure was $106,658,000, which 
since has been revised. Due to the changes in troop strength for 
fiscal year 1952, this figure has been reduced to $99,241,000, and this 
year we are requesting $119,129,000 for quarters allowance for com- 
missioned officers. 

Mr. Manon. Of course that would have to be revised downward if 
we revise the program downward. 

General Asensro. It would have to be revised downward; yes; 
but as we have said, we have demonstrated by a curve, that we have 
flattened out the procurement schedule, so far as the induction of 
personnel is concerned, and we feel that we really have a very attain- 
able schedule now. 


SUBSISTENCE ALLOWANCE 


Mr. Manon. How did you arrive at this $65 million for subsistence 
allowance? 

General Asensio. That was arrived at on a comparable basis. 
That is also broken down into detail and available for review. 

General Hopwoop. The officers draw $42 subsistence allowance per 
month. The officer is responsible for the feeding of himself and his 
family. The airmen who do not have a mess available to them or 
are permitted to ration separately receive allowances equal to the 
ration value. 

Mr. Manon. They will come under a different item? 

General Hopwoop. They will come under the pay for airmen. 

General Asensio. If you will look on page 7 you will see the factors 
that we use for the pay and allowances for quarters and subsistence 
that applies to each grade of commissioned officers. 

General Hopwoop. With reference to quarters, we do have a 
quarterly survey of dependency status, which is applied to our calcu- 
lation of requirements. In this instance, in fiscal year 1953, we have 
analyzed each grade - of commissioned personnel, calculated the 
entitlement to quarters and subtracted therefrom the personnel who 
are occupying available Government quarters. 

The differential is the dollar amount that will be paid to personnel 
who do not have quarters available. 


OFFICERS DRAWING QUARTERS ALLOWANCES 


Mr. Taser. How many of your officers draw quarters allowance? 
I suppose they all do, except those who are provided with quarters? 

General Hopwoop. I have that information here. 

Mr. Taser. You have a breakdown on that? 

General Hopwoop. Yes. We will have 10,667 quarters available 
for married officer occupancy. 

Mr. Taser. How many? 

General Horwoop. 10,667, and we will have 108,653 officers 
entitled to quarters. That 108,653 figure pertains to officers who 
will have dependents. 

Mr. Taser. That means you will have to figure on about 27,000 
will have dependents. 

Mr. Taser. That means you will have to figure on about 27,000 
who are not entitled to quarters? 
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General Hopwoop. Those personnel will be bachelors. 

Mr. Taser. Will be what? 

General Hopwoop. They will be entitled to bachelor quarters 
allowances, when Government quarters cannot be furnished. 

Mr. Taser. They will be entitled to bachelor allowances. 

Genera] Hopwoop. Yes; to bachelor allowance; provided for 
bachelor officers. This is less than that provided for officers with 
dependents. 

Mr. Taser. That is this sum of $42 a month; is that correct? 

General Hopwoop. The $42 a month pertains to subsistence. 
Quarters allowances vary with the grade of the individual. 

Mr. Taser. What does it average? 

General Asrensio. The averages are shown on puge 7 on an annual 
basis. General Hopwood can give you the monthly basis. 


NUMBER OF OFFICERS IN HIGHER GRADES 


Mr. Taser. How does it happen that we have so many in the 
upper grades in the Air Force? 

General Aspensio. The man-years are shown down below on that 
same page, right after the man-year column. 

Mr. Taper. You have 21,000 majors, which is about 15 percent of 
the total; and you have about 8,000 lieutenant colonels. How does 
it happen you have so many in those higher grades? 

General Horpwoobp. Sir, our requirements for officers by grades is 
calculated after the forces have been approved by the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff; the table of organization and the table of distribution are 
established for the requirements for commissioned officer grades. 
Those are then submitted to the Department of Defense and the 
Bureau of the Budget, and the figures that we submit reflect their 
approval of the program, again, somewhat below the requirements 
because we feel good policy dictates that we approach the require- 
ments on a gradual basis. 


COMPARISONS OF APPROPRIATIONS AND OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Taser. How much was your appropriation for this personnel 
in 1951? 

General Hopwoop. In 1951? 

Mr. Taser. In 1951. We do not seem to have the obligation sheet 
in the presentation. 

General Asrensio. For the appropriation? 

Mr. Taper. Yes. You have got the obligation sheet, but it does 
not follow the appropriation. 

General Asensto. You have the green sheets in front of the 
book, which gives you, on the first green sheet, the amount for 1951, 
$1,941,700,000. 

Mr. Taper. We have always had some sheet that showed the 
comparable figures, and it is almost impossible for us to run the thing 
through without knowing what those figures are. We do not have a 
table which would tell us what the figure was all the way through. 
Do you have such a table? 

General Hopwoop. We do not have it for 1951. 

Mr. Taser. You do not have it for 1951. You have it for 1952. 
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General Hopwoop. On page 5 we have the projects. 

Mr. Taser. In order to get at this I suppose I will have to go back 
to the committee print, since we do not have the table in the other 
forms. As long as we cannot do it the other way, we will proceed in 
this manner. 

I have the appropriation, according to the budget figures that are 
presented here, indicating an appropriation of $1,941,700,000 in 
1951, from this over-all figure, and in 1952 you had an appropriation 
of $3,016, 700,000; and your estimate for that purpose at the present 
time, your estimated obligations based on current figures, is 
$2,951,000,000. Is that correct? 

General Hopwoop. That is correct. 

General Asensio. That includes $1,800,000 for reimbursements. 

Mr. Taper. You mean that the $2,951,559,000 includes how much? 

General Asensio. $1,775,000 of reimbursements. 

Mr. Taser. You mean that is made up partly of reimbursements? 

General Asensio. Yes. 

Mr. Taser. You mean that the—— 

General Asensio. As it reflects against the $3,016,700,000, you 
would have to back out $1.775 million. 

Mr. Taser. $1.775 million. 

General Asensto. The figure of $2,950,000,000 is the estimated ob- 
ligation against that appropriation. 

Mr. Taser. $2.950 billion? 

General Asensto. Yes. 

Mr. Taser. The $2,950,000,000 is what you are figuring on at 
the present time? 

General Asensto. Yes. 

Mr. Taser. That is the way you are figuring it at the moment. 

General Asensto. Yes. I can give you the exact figure; it is 
$2 .949,784,000. 

Mr. Taser. How much did you spend out of that in the first 6 
months of the fiscal year 1952? 

General Asensio. For the first 6 months, the obligations are 
$1,392,000 ,000-— 

Mr. TABeEr. Those are the obligations. 

General Asensio. Yes. 

Mr. Taser. That would mean that you have got left to obligate 
$1,558,000,000 in the last half of the year. Is that right? 

General Asensio. That is correct. 

Mr. Taper. At that rate—— 

General Asensio. We have an estimate of $1,558,000,000 

Mr. Taner. The figures that you have given leaves $1,558 ,000,000. 

General Asensto. That is correct. 

Mr. Taser. What was the other figure? 

General Asensto. This sheet I have shows estimated obligations as 
of June 30, 1952, $2,949,784,000. 

Mr. Taser. That is your present estimate, $2,949,784,000 is what 
you figure you will spend. Do you have the January figures on 
obligations? 

General Asensro. No. 

Mr. Taser. You have not gotten them yet? 

General Asensio. We have not received them. 
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PRESENT AIR FORCE STRENGTH 


Mr. Taper. Your present strength of the Air Force is what? You 
gave the figures, I believe, yesterday. 

General Hopwoop. I have the estimate that was furnished yester- 
day as of February 14, 1952. Will that suffice? 

Mr. Taser. Yes. 

General Hopwoop. That was 919,160. 

Mr. Taser. And that would average about what for the year? 

General Hopwoop. I am afraid I do not understand. 

Mr. Taper. Will that be about the average number for the year? 

General Hopwoop. 901,000 will be the man-year average. 

Colonel Baypaua. 901,411. 

Mr. Taper. 901,411? 

General Hopwoop. Yes. 


MAN-YEAR AVERAGE COST 


Mr. Taser. If this other matter goes along with it, you are $30 
million high on your estimate. That is, if they average about the 
same, you are. 

Colonel Cartson. For which? For 1953? 

Mr. Taper. Yes. 

Colonel Cartson. Our man-year cost for fiscal year 1952, for the 
500 appropriation, is $3,195. That is for the total estimate which we 
presented. The man-year cost for fiscal year 1953 will be $3 less than 
that, or $3,192 per man-year. 

Mr. Taser. Give me that again. 

Colonel Cartson. Our estimate for fiscal year 1952 came out to a 
man-year average cost of $3,195. 

Mr. Taper. Yes. 

Colonel Cartson. That is for the total personnel estimate. In 
fiscal year 1953 it comes out to $3,192 per man-year, or a slightly 
lesser cost per man. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


Pay AND ALLOWANCES OF ENLISTED PERSONNEL 


Mr. Manon. Your largest requirements for pay and allowances are 
shown in project 514, summarized on page 17, for base pay. 

General Hopwoop. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. Of course base pay can only be altered by law. 

General AsEnsio. Yes. 


PROMOTION POLICY 


Mr. Manon. There has been the feeling that the promotion policies 
have been too liberal. If we should undertake to slow down the pro- 
motions policy, would we slow them down by making a reduction in 
project 514? 

General AsEens1o. There we would not have the wherewithal to pay 
the people, and it would mean a program revision, which would have 
to be developed in line with available funds. Until this readjustment 
was made we did not have any idea whatsoever as to what the capabili- 
ties were, because there are certain things that we have to do that are 
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incorporated in the program at the present time, and we would have to 
make a determination of priority in the various things we have to do, 
rather than a scaling down across the board. 

Actually I think it would be preferable to have General Hopwood 
tell you exactly how we arrived at our grade structure, which was 
passed upon by the Office, Secretary of Defense, and the Bureau of the 
Budget, and was very carefully reviewed by both agencies. 

General Horwoop. The promotion schedule represented in the 
fiscal year 1953 budget, which you have before you, comes from a 
careful calculation of requirements. The requirements by grade, of 
course, are derived directly from the table of organization and table of 
distribution. The requirement is somewhat higher than the promo- 
tion that we intend to make during the fiscal year 1953. Our promo- 
tion actions are predicated upon the new airmen career program that 
has been 4 years in the making. We have no intention of promoting 
merely to fill vacancies. Our promotion action will be based upon 
complete qualifications of the individual to occupy the grade. 

As an indication of the service in grade the master sergeant will 
average 12 years’ service; the technical sergeant, 8 years’ service; the 
staff sergeant 5% years’ service; the sergeant, 3% years’ service; the 
corporal, 2 years of service, and the private and private first class are 
down on the 1-year service level. 

We feel that we must recognize technical skills and competency of 
these individuals in order to encourage reenlistment of the highly 
trained technicians essential to effective air operation. We do believe 
that the intended promotion schedule in the long run will prove 
economical, 

Mr. Manon. On page 17 the largest item in the breakdown is for 
clothing and subsistence allowance, which represents more or less a 
mathematical calculation based on experience and requirements? 

General Hopwoop. Completely. 


Pay AND ALLOWANCES OF WARRANT OFFICERS 


Mr. Manon. For pay and allowances of warrant officers you are 
asking $19,620,000. We will place in the record the appropriate 
justifications. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


Pay AND ALLOWANCES OF WARRANT OFFICERS 


Essentially the fund requirement is the strength by grade multiplied by the 
rates of pay and allowances authorized for that grade. 


Summary of fund requirements 
Basic pay__- .. $13, 527, 000 
Quarters allowance 4 3, 373, 000 
Subsistence allowance___.__._---- 2, 105, 000 
Overseas station per diem allowance - 267, 000 
Uniform allowance___- _- ediated wdighe male. owe SI. 177, 000 
Gratuity upon death_ : 19, 000 
Lump-sum terminal leave pay 7 136, 000 
Severance pay ------ ees 16, 000 


. 19, 620, 000 
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Rates of pay and allowances (Public Law 351, 81st Cong., secs. 201, 301, 302) 


Grade Basic pay Quarters Subsistence | Total 


$5, 085 $o8s | $504 | $6, ! 

4, 125 | 966 | 504 5, 

< 796 | 504 4, 
778 504 | 4 


Pay and allowances 


Man-years | é Amount 





$914, 000 
2, 115, 000 
5, 980, 000 
9, 996, 000 


Betiiess<. cece ‘ ‘ 5 ESTE Ta. ual 19, 005, 000 


Station per diem allowances outside the United States (Public Law 

351, 8ist Cong., sec. 303): 150 man-years at $1,782-- ‘ $267, 000 
Allowances for uniforms and equipment (10 U. 8. C. 904): 706 indi- 

vicsuee ae Gaoee. tS ces oe at BPS tones incre ees : 177, 000 
Gratuity upon death (10 U. 8S. C. 456, 903): 12 decedents at $1,616- 19, 000 
Lump-sum terminal leave payments (Public Law 350, 80th Cong.): 

246 individuals at $552 (46 days average) _____- 136, 000 
Severance pay (Public Law 351, 81st Cong., sec. 403): 4 individuals 

at $4,000 - . oe ; 16, 000 


_ 19, 620, 000 
Pay AND ALLOWANCES OF FEMALE MEDICAL OFFICERS 


Mr. Manon. The next item is “Pay and allowances of female 
medical officers,” where you are requesting $18,562,000. The appro- 
priate pages of the justifications will be inserted at this point. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Essentially the fund requirement is the strength by grade multiplied by the 
rates of pay and allowances authorized for that grade. 


Summary of fund requirements 

Basie pay $13, 783, 000 
CS GETING, Sie bik aided hind ennui bite eee 1, 350, 000 
Subsistence allowance 2, 060, 000 
Flying pay: 

DUGOKT GPR DANO oa inion ences dente dee beledek an 467, 000 

PPORPO6OG NORGIOW WGMDONS.. . 2. nn kc cn nnecwscccewecusens 60, 000 
Overseas station per diem allowance 89, 000 
Uniform allowance 516, 000 
Gratuity upon death 24, 000 
Lump-sum terminal leave pay hades 180, 000 
Severance pay 33, 000 


18, 562, 000 
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Rates of pay and allowances (Public Law 351, 81st Cong., secs. 201, 301, 302) 


Grade Basic pay Quarters 


$7,011 | 
5, 786 | 
5, 002 | 
4,197 | 
3, 285 

2, 736 | 


Colonel 

Lieutenant colonel]. - 
Major 

Captain_- 

First lieutenant. 
Second lieutenant-- 


Pay and allowances 


Grade 


| 
Man-years 


Colonel 

Lieutenant colonel. 
Major-... 
Captain-.-..- 

First lieutenant 
Second lieutenant 


FONE. . staph nttadiadehcniibintaled 


Colone]__. 
Lieutenant colonel. 
Major 

Captain 

First lieutenant_. 
Second lieutenant. ..-- 


Total 


1 Rounded to $467,000. 


$1, 260 | 
890 
352 | 
340 
331 | 
314 | 


| Subsistence 


j 
| Total 


$504 


504 
504 
504 
504 
| 


Rate 


Man- 
years | 


Flying pay—nonrated student officers (flight nurses) (Public Law 


351, 81st Cong., sec. 204): 50 man-years at $1,200 


Station per diem allowances outside the United States (Public Law 


351, 8lst Cong., sec. 303): 50 individuals at $1,782_ -__- 


sec, ¢ 


Allowance for uniforms and equipment (10 U. 8. C., 
individuals at $250 


104): 2,063 


Gratuity upon death (10 U.S. C. 456, 903): 13 decedents at $1,820_- 
Lump-sum terminal leave payments (Public Law 350, 80th Cong.): 


(22 days) 629 individuals at $286_- 
Severance pay (Public Law 351, 81st Cong., sec. 403, Publ 


80th Cong.): 4 individuals at $8,200- _- 


Total 


Pay AND ALLOWANCES OF AVIATION 


Rate 


504 | 


Amount 


$18, 
108, 
609, 
5, 016, 
6, 452, 000 
4, 990, 000 


000 
000 
000 
000 





17, 193, 000 


| 
Amount 


$2. 
25, 920 
23, 400 
148, 320 
184, 800 
81, 600 


520 


1 466, 560 


$60, 000 
89, 000 


516, 000 
24, 000 


180, 000 
33, 000 


CapeEts 


18, 562, 000 


Mr. Manon. For pay and allowances of aviation cadets you are 


requesting $15,146,000. 
justifications at this point. 
(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


We will insert pages 23 and 24 of the 
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Pay AND ALLOWANCES OF AVIATION CADETS 


Essentially the fund requirement is the strength multiplied by the average rates 
of pay and allowances authorized by law. 


Summary of fund requirments 
ee 8 is ln 5h :; ; _..----- $10, 555, 000 
Subsistence allowance : ; 4 
Clothing allowance __ 326, 000 
Gratuity upon death : : : ; anal 13, 000 


Total... <. ne 5, 146, 000 


Basie pay (Public Law 351, 81st Cong. ,sec. 528): 8,377 man-years 

at $1,260 2 bee eee . : 10, 555, 000 
Subsistence allowance (Public Law 351, 8lst Cong., sec. 528): 8,377 

man-years at $504... -...........- ; 
Clothing allowance (Public Law 351, 8Ist Cong., sec. 528): Basic 

maintenance allowance, 5,323 payments at $61.20 AR &2 326, 000 
Gratuity upon death (10 U.S. C. 456, 903): 69 decedents at $630___ 13, 000 


SIA a Satan = : 15, 146, 000 
MovEMENTS—PERMANENT CHANGE OF STATION 


Mr. Manon. Let us proceed to tab 23, the program 530 series. 
This involves the movement of airmen and officers and so forth on 
permanent change of station. 

You have this broken down into programs 531, 532, 533, 534, and 


shin 
000. 
We will place in the record the appropriate justifications. 


(The information is as follows: ) 


Prosect 531: PCS Movements or INpivipvats From Crvit Lire or From 
OrHeR Miuirary SERVICE TO First Ark Force Dury Station 

The following is a break-out, by budget activity, of the above PCS travel 
requirement. The PCS movements outlined within these activities are those 
required to meet the military personnel strength objective contained in the 
fiscal year 1953 troop program. The numbers of reenlistees and cadet applicants 
are based on the latest known personnel procurement statistics. The cost factors 
utilized herein are based on actual costs of travel experienced in prior fiscal years. 

PCS movements of aviation-cadet applicants between home, recruiting stations, 
and places of examination and processing for appointment: 68,795 applicants at 
$28.93 equals $1,990,000. 

PCS movements of enlistees and aviation-cadet applicants (airmen) from 
recruiting stations to indoctrination training: 162,000 recruits at $32.50 equals 
$5,265,000. 

PCS movements of transferees and prior-service enlistees to first Air Force 
duty station: 40,100 airmen at $16.91 equals $678,000. 

PCS movements of newly appointed officers and recalled Reserve officers to 
first Air Force duty station (includes movement of dependents and household 
goods) : 25,122 officers at $170.57 equals $4,285,000. 

Project total, $12,218,000. 


Prosect 532: PCS Movements To, BETWEEN, OR FROM TRAINING STATION 


This project provides for the funds required for PCS travel in connection with 
the Air Force training program. More specifically it covers permanent change- 
of-station movements, except movements to or from oversea areas, of military 
personnel assigned or reassigned to formal training courses and from formal 
training courses to first Air Force duty station within the zone of interior after 
being graduated or otherwise relieved from duty in pursuance of such formal 
courses. It also includes permanent change-of-station movement of airmen from 
indoctrination training and officers to service or civilian schools; flying training 
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students between flying training schools; airmen or officers from technical flying 
training and officer-candidate schools to their Air Force duty station; and airm« 
or officers from other schools to first Air Force duty station. 

Detail by activity of the PCS travel requirement for Air Force training as 
described above is outlined below. The number of PCS movements are those 
required to move personnel to, from, and between training schools to enable th« 
Air Force to meet their requirements for trained personnel. The average costs 
utilized are those derived from known costs experienced during prior fiscal year 
for these activities. 

PCS movements of airmen from indoctrination training to technical and other 
formal schools: 122,634 airmen at $58 equals $7,113,000. 

PCS movements of airmen and officers from their duty station to service or 
civilian schools: 33,464 students at $212.80 equals $7,121,000. 

PCS movements of flying students between flying training stations: 12,829 
flying students at $119.65 equals $1,535,000. 

PCS movements from indoctrination, technical, and flying-training stations or 
officer-candidate schools to first Air Foree duty station: 137,656 graduates at 
$101.82 equals $14,016,000. 

PCS movements from other schools to first Air Force duty station (excludes 
movements from technical, flight, and OCS schools): 17,178 graduates at $137.39 
equals $2,360,000. 

Project total, $32,145,000. 


Prosect 533: PCS MovemMents—RoraTioN—ORGANIZATION AND INDIVIDUAL 


This project provides funds for the manning, deployment, and rotation generated 
by the Air Force troop program. Specifically it covers permanent change of 
station movements of organizaticnal units of military personnel (including 
SCARWAF), togetner with organfzational equipment, within the zone of in- 
terior, and to, between, or from overseas areas; permanent change of station 
movements of individual military personnel reassigned to duty within the zone of 
interior; reassigned to duty to, between, and from overseas areas. Permanent 
change of station movements of individuals between training stations and zone 
of interior duty stations are excluded. The latter are properly chargeable to the 
applicable subproject under permanent change of station movements to or from 
training stations. 

The estimate of funds required for organization movements was computed on 
the basis of known travel costs by activity and number of personnel assigned to 
units scheduled for deployment during fiscal year 1953. There follows the sum- 
marization of the above PCS travel requirements by activity: 

PCS movements of organizational units within the zone of interior: 53,400 
individuals at $167.13 equals $8,925,000. 

PCS movements of organizational units, to, from, or between overseas theaters: 
63,146 individuals at $125.71 equals $7,938,000. 

PCS movements of organizational units within the same overseas theater: 
10,857 individuals at $91 equals $988,000. 

PCS movements of individuals within the zone of interior: 30,244 individuals 
at $238.20 equals $7,204,000. 

PCS movements of individuals overseas: 260,328 individuals at $170.12 equals 
$44,287,000. 

PCS movements of individuals within major air commands in the zone of 
interior: 81,933 individuals at $213.71, equals $17,510,000. 

PCS movements of individuals with the same overseas theater: 9,045 indi- 
viduals at $130.90, equals $1,184,000. 

PCS movements of patients: 13,662 patients at $137.32, equals $1,876,000. 

Project total, $89,912,000. 


Proyect 534: PCS MovemMEents—SEPARATION AND SPECIAL CONDITIONS 


This project provides funds necessary to meet travel costs of personnel separat- 
ing from the services. It covers permanent change of station travel of officer 
and enlisted personnel, their dependents and household goods, as authorized, 
upon separation from services, including, but not limited to, retirement, aviation 
cadet attrition, airmen eliminated from indoctrination training, and travel of 
dependents of deceased military personnel. Also covers permanent change of 
station movements of individuals under special conditions. 

The estimate of funds requested for separation travel was computed by applying 
known travel-cost factors to the number of personnel who will be separated due 
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to the completion of term of enlistment, in the case of airmen; the completion of 
the minimum time for which recalled, in the case of Air National Guard and 
teserve officers who do not indicate their desires to remain on extended active 
duty; and completion of tour of service in the case of Reserve officers. 

Following summary illustrates the above project requirements by budget 
activity: 
Separation travel: 173,874 separations at $145.18___- $25, 243, 000 
Dependents of deceased personnel: 3,070 dependents at $250.16- 768, 000 
PCS movements of special personnel as specified (personnel dis- 

charged other than honorably, rehabilitation of prisoners, release 

of general prisoners, persons discharged from St. Elizabeths 

Hospital after transfer thereto from the military service): 6,404 

individuals at $49.97. ; . 320, 000 


Project total 26, 331, 000 


Prosect 536. Arr Force Meat Tickets, PCS 


This project provides for meal tickets for issue to recruits and aviation and 
cadet applicants. 

Aviation cadets applicants and recruits are not entitled to per diem allowances 
or reimbursement for travel expenses incurred between recruiting stations and 
basic training centers. Recruits and aviation-cadet applicants are furnished 
rail tickets and meal tickets prior to departure. It is estimated that 236,890 
airmen will be issued meal tickets during fiscal year 1953 at an average cost of 
$4.50, computed on the basis of pact experience. (236,890 airmen multiplied by 
$4.50 equals $1,066,000.) 


ROTATION OF ORGANIZATIONS AND INDIVIDUALS 


Mr. Manon. The major request is under program 533, where you 
are requesting $89,912,000. You say, ““Permanent change of station 
movements—Rotation—Organization and individual.” 

General Hopwoop. Sir, project 533, which involves the rotation of 
organizations and individuals, is the large amount and has to do with 
the deployment and the reassignment of personnel of the Air Force 
in response to the mission. This accounts for approximately 56 
s reent of the total permanent change of station dollars during fiscal 

var 1953. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

General Hopwoop. I would like to point out that losses, separations 
of personnel from the service, which come naturally in a period of 
voluntary forces, will account for 16 percent of our total travel dollar. 

As you know, we have large numbers of Reserve personnel whom 
we are anxious to permit to go home during fiscal 1953. We also 
have airmen who have completed their term of enlistment, who have 
not elected to reenlist, who will add to this separation. 

To maintain the forces we then must have an intake which accounts 
for 8 percent of our total travel cost, and a subsequent training travel 
which accounts for 20 percent. 

Mr. Manon. How much of this request can be explained by rotation 
from Korea, replacements and bringing people home? Is a consider- 
able portion of it attributable to the operation there? 

General Hopwoon. Sir, I regret that I cannot give you those figures 
now, but we can give you an estimate, sir. 

Mr. Manon. I know you could not give the exact figures, but just 
as a matter of fact there would be considerable money involv ed. 

General Asensio. But not in this budget, sir. This budget is predi- 
cated on a different basis. 
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Mr. Manon. How do you explain that? 

General Asensio. Well, off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. The indications are that if the Korean war continues 
there would be no doubt of a necessity for an increase in this project 
here. 

General Asensio. Yes, sir. We can break that out for you. This 
does include the movements from Korea following the cessation of 
hostilities, for redeployment. That, of course, is in a measure attrib- 
utable to Korea. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

General Asensio. But it is a redeployment, and it is figured in here 
at an approximate cost of $2.9 million. 


MOVEMENT TO, BETWEEN, OR FROM TRAINING STATIONS 


Mr. Manon. Your next large item is for ‘‘ Movement to, between, 
or from training stations.” Is that the people you are taking into the 
Air Force, who are shunted from one school to another, as they get 
their training? 

General Horpwoop. That is correct, sir. 


TRAVEL OF MILITARY PERSONNEL 


Mr. Manon. As you know, there is popular belief—in fact, I have 
felt myself for years—that there is too much just moving people 
around. I realize you have to move them around to a certain extent, 
but sometimes it looks like you carry that to an extreme. 


What safeguards do you have there? 

General Hopwoop. Sir, several actions have been taken in that 
area. First of all, we must calculate the movement of personnel to 
come in from civilian life to the Air Force, and for people who must 
be trained. 

Mr. Manon. Here is Joe Doakes. He goes into the Air Force and 
is transported from where he is inducted to the indoctrination center. 

General Hopwoop. That is correct. 

Mr. Manon. Then he is at the indoctrination center and they 
decide that they want to send him to a technical school of some kind. 
Then he finishes that course, and they want to send him to another 
technical school at some other place. He goes about from place to 
place getting this training. Finally he goes to a regular unit. 

General Hopwoop. Sir, I would like to correct the impression that 
the average airman will go from his indoctrination or basic stage to a 
series of technical schools. The training program of the Air Force 
visualizes that the individual will spend his training period at one 
installation, going from that point to his unit. 

The one exception that does occur in some instances would affect, 
for example, the radar mechanic, who, upon graduation from Keesler 
Field, is to be assigned to one of our radar stations in the air defense 
system. It might be essential that we transfer him from Keesler to 
the factory in which his new equipment has been developed and 
built, in order that when we move him, to this isolated radar site he 
will be fully competent to maintain and operate the new equipment. 
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StyLte or Miirary TRAVEL 


Mr. Manon. Under the old rules did servicemen travel first class 
on the train, or did they travel by coach? Also, what is the present 
regulation? 

General Horwoop. The present regulation, sir, requires that the 
individual in his first movement to the Indoctrination Division re- 
ceive transportation in kind and meal tickets. Once he has become 
a member of the Air Force and has completed his indoctrination phase 
he is entitled to elect transportation in kind and a per diem to cover 
his expenses. 

Mr. Manon. That does not mean very much to me. If he is go- 
ing from El Paso to Los Angeles, would he ride Pullman and have a 
berth, a roomette or something, or would he ride coach? 

Colonel Cartson. The services have prescribed first-class trans- 
portation for our members. In other words, if we give him a trans- 
portation request, which is in turn converted to a ticket, it is a first- 
class ticket; and if it is an overnight journey he does get a berth. 

Mr. Taser. If he goes to Baltimore from Washington what does 
he get? 

Colonel Cartson. For a shorter distance we could use coach. 
There would be no purpose having pullman then or a berth. It 
depends upon the distance and how long he is going to travel. 

Mr. Manon. Could an airman who is going from here to Biloxi, 
Miss., for example, elect to ride a streamline coach train and save and 
pocket the difference between the coach and pullman with berth? 

Colonel Cartson. Not very well. If we furnish the man trans- 
portation it would be pretty difficult. 

You recall, he can get either a mileage allowance or he can get a 
ticket as he chooses. They cost us about the same. If he elects to 
get a ticket, we give him the ticket, book his passage, tell him when 
the train is leaving. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Colonel Cartson. He has a per diem. 

Mr. Manon. If he gets a mileage allowance and buys his own ticket, 
then what? 

Colonel Cartson. He can go as he wishes. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. Is it common practice for the airmen to travel 
by coach and take the difference? 

Colonel Cartson. I imagine that it is done. The first-class 
transportation which is furnished costs roughly 5% cents per mile. 
In addition to that, if we give him just a ticket he has expenses which 
are covered by a per diem of $9 per day. So that will run something 
over 5% cents. 

If he elects mileage, it is 6 cents per mile. ‘To the service it is about 
the same. They about break even, whichever method he selects. 

Mr. Manon. All the services follow the same procedure? 

General Horpwoop. It is established by the Department of Defense, 
sir. Those are presented in joint travel regulations which are under 
constant study. 

Mr. Manon. Are there any questions on this 530 series, tab 23, 
Mr. Taber? 

Mr. Taser. If you were sending somebody to Philadelphia, what 
a you do? Would he be required to travel pullman, or something 
ike that? 
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Colonel Carutson. The individual generally has the option. Oi 
course, many of our personnel are with dependents, so they must 
travel on their own. They elect to travel by their privately owned 
automobile, or if they wish, they draw a mileage allowance. If we 
give him transportation it is generally first-class transportation, though 
coach may be used, of course, and the berth given only when the desti- 
nation requires sleeping accommodations. 

_ General Asensio. The specific answer to your question, Mr. Taber, 
is: 

‘““No, he would not receive pullman; he would receive first-class 
coach.”’ 

Mr. TaBer. I wonder. Does that apply to the civilians employed 
by the Air Force, also? 

Mr. Turner. Yes, sir. 

Colonel Baypata. All personnel, in the military, travel under reg- 
ulations prescribed by the Office, Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Manon. That is not quite clear to me. You say it is first- 
class coach to Philadelphia. If I were going to Philadelphia in the 
morning I would go by coach, and I would not pay for a first-class 
ticket. If I were going at night I would get a first-class ticket and 
a berth, perhaps. I do not know what you mean by first-class coach. 

General Hopwoop. May I try to clarify it, sir? 

General AsEensio. Go ahead. 

General Horpwoop. Under the joint travel regulations the average 
military man traveling with his family will travel by private con- 
veyance. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

General Horwoop. In which case he collects for himself 6 cents 
a mile whether he is an officer or an airman. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

General Horwoop. His dependents 12 years and older collect also 
6 cents a mile, and a youngster under 12, 3 cents a mile. 

Should we be furnishing transportation in kind to the individual, 
he is then entitled, either as an officer or an airman, to $9 per diem for 
the purpose of buying food. ‘Transportation in kind is furnished in 
several ways. 

For many of our trips we use Government aircraft, with the pro- 
ficiency training crews flying the personnel. That is used frequently 
in the training command in station movements. 

If we are buying him a rail ticket or a Greyhound bus ticket he may 
receive coach-type transportation where the trip does not require 
overnight travel. 

Should it be a lengthy trip, requiring that a berth be furnished, he 
is given first-class accommodations, or pullman, in other words. 

Does that clarify it any? 

Mr. Manon. I presume so. As you know, there is a whale of a lot 
of difference between traveling coach and traveling first class and hav- 
ing a seat on the train in the daytime. 

General AsEensto. Well, there is a confusion there. 

Mr. Taser. What would you do if you were sending either an 
officer or an enlisted man to Philadelphia on an errand? Suppose he 
left here in the morning at 8 o’clock and got to Philadelphia at 10:30 in 
the morning, and left Philadelphia at about 4 p.m. to come back and 
got back here at 6 or 6:30 p.m.? What kind of transportation would 
either an officer or an enlisted man or a civilian receive? 
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General Asensio. In most instances he would be furnished a round- 
trip coach fare, sir. 

Mr. Taser. That is what he would be furnished? 

General Asensio. That is right. 

Mr. Manon. That is what the average civilian would do on these 
trains in that direction. 

General Asensio. That is correct. 

Mr. Manon. I am just wondering if they follow the average civilian 
practice. 

Colonel Caruson. I think it is only fair to point out that our trans- 
portation people do watch the method of travel. From my dealings 
with them I know they select the method that is most economical to 
the service 

Of course, they also have working agreements with the railroad 
companies themselves whereby they get reasonable rates. 

In moving large groups we have found, for instance, from the ID’s 
to the training stations, charter air will save the Government some 
money over rail, and also the time involved is a savings, too. They 
use that considerably. 

SUBSISTENCE 


Mr. Manon. Let us turn to the next tab and consider your 550 
series, which is a request for $327,397,000 for subsistence. That is 
shown at tab 24. We will insert the appropriate justification in the 
record at this point. 


Prosect 551: ProcuREMENT OF SUBSISTENCE, MEALS UNDER CONTRACT AND 
RatTions SAVINGS 


This estimate is computed on the basis of the required rations for Air Force 
personnel with an adjustment in working capital for station stocks of subsistence 
items as of June 30, 1953. The basic ration values utilized in the computations 
were developed from actual contract costs and rate of issue factors as of August 31, 
1951, adjusted on the basis of a wholesale food index of 190, as approved by the 
Office of the Secretary of Defense. 


A. Cost of feeding 


ZONE OF INTERIOR 





| Daily aver- 
| age number | Rate per day Estimate 
of persons 





| 
. Rations in kind____- pA gi thce ciate , 392, 209 | $1. 1981 $171, 516, 000 
. Deduction for absentees (15 percent) eae = —25, 727, 000 
Net requirement for rations in kind for airmen__-._._-__|_.__- ‘i 145, 789, 000 
. Civilian employees... -- ahaa 2, 000 18 875, 000 
5. Airmen patients (tubercular)..._-___- = : 210 5 115, 000 
}. Airmen patients, other_................... S , 5 298 4, 525, 000 





Total requirement for rations in kind, zone of interior ete 151, 304, 000 


OVERSE AS | COMM ANDS 


1. Rations in kind i ae ‘ ” . 2827 $95, 515, 000 
2. Deduction for absentees (1 percent) - ‘ ; aoe — 955, 000 
Net requirement for rations in kind for airmen iulinheatia 94, 560, 000 

‘ Civilian employees. -- Shendbdnwe i 2827 4, 448, 000 
Allied civilians (3 mez als) -- i eletrtiten . adiun 975 5 233, 000 

6. Nonresidents (1 meal) __- reek 30 | 226 11, 000 
. Airmen patients (tubere ular) _. 7 4, 000 

8. Airmen patients, other_..........-- ; . 2, 076, 000 


9. Total requirements for rations in kind overseas ae as 7 101, 332, 000 


10, Total consumption cost zone of interior and overseas_|--.-_-- . sis 252, 636, 000 


94918—52——18 
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Computation of consumption strengths 


Zone of 
rn 7 Overseas 
interior —— 


| 
Total man-year enlisted personnel | 604, 444 | 


260, 35 


o 
Less | 
Airmen on transports | 2, 341 | 
Airmen on monetary subsistence allowances: } | 
1. £1.20 per day 187, 479 | 
2. $2.25 per day 12, 655 
Enlisted Air Force patients on augmented ration ; 9, 760 


Total deduction —212, 235 | 
Total consumption strength | 392, 209 | 204, 012 


Computation of ending pipeline strengths (Air Force station stocks only) 





Zone of in- 


terior Overseas 


Total ending strength i J 624, 694 280, 240 


Less 
(a) Airmen on transports — 2, 341 1, 565 
(6) Airmen on monetary subsistence allowances: | | 
1. $1.20 per day 195, 342 50, 051 
2. $2.25 per day dead 13, 181 | 4, 932 
(c) Enlisted Air Force patients on augmented ration ., : 9, 760 | 4, 121 
Total deduction — 220, 624 —60, 669 


lotal pipeline strength _- i ; 404,070 219, 571 
| 4 


B. Working capital requirements (station stocks only) 


1. Working capital provided for station stocks, fiscal year 1952____ $23, 176, 000 
Personnel in United States entitled to be rationed: 
1. Enlisted personnel, 404,070 X $1.1981 X 30__ $14, 523, 000 
2. Civilian Personnel, 2,000 $1.1981 X 30___- 72, 000 
3. Airmen patients (tubercular) ,210X $1.50 X 30 9, 000 
4. Airmen patients, other, 9,550 X $1.2981 X 30 372, 000 
Personnel overseas entitled to be rationed: 
1. Enlisted personnel, 219,571 X $1.2827X30__ 8, 449, 000 
2. Civilian personnel, 9,500 X $1.2827 X 30 366, 000 
3. Allied civilians (3 meals), 975 $0.6540 X 30 19, 000 
1. Nonresidents (1 meal), 130 $0.2268 & 30 1, 000 
5. Airmen patients (tubercular), 7X $1.66 X 30 1, 000 
6. Airmen patients, other, 4,114 $1.3827X 30 171, 000 


Total working capital required (station stocks) 23, 983, 000 


Difference (excess working capital, plus or minus) sich eh Galan + 807, 000 
Special operational reserve as set forth in TS document ‘‘Sea- 

weed” a es yy Ae 3, 954, 000 
Additional requirements ; ene 70, 000, 000 
Net requirement for project 551, subsistence. ____......-.-.-. 327, 397, 000 


How are vour requirements calculated, General Hopwood? Is this 
a matter of mathematics or not? 

General Hopwoop. This is a mathematical computation, sir, based 
in effect upon meals to be served and the prescribed rate for those 
meals. 

Mr. Manon. Who buys most of this food which is served? Does 
the Air Force itself buy it or is it the Quartermaster? 
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Colonel Baypata. The Quartermaster, generally. Out of that total 
a small amount is available for local procurement of perishable items, 
by Air Force installations or activities but the bulk of subsistence is 
procured by the Quartermaster of the Army. 


RATION COST 


Mr. Manon. What is the cost of the ration, generally? 

Colonel Baypaa. It isa ration rate prescribed by the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense. ‘The rates per day are shown on page 35 for the 
various types of personnel. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Colonel Baypaua. Those are the rates prescribed by the Office of 
the Secretary of De fense. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, they run from $1.1981 to $1.50? 

Colonel Baypaa. That is right, sir, for the zone of interior. 

General AseNns1o. On the next page, sir, you see that they run up 
to $1.66 overseas. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

General Asensio. The rates there are slightly larger. We have 
$1.1981 for rations in kind in the United States as against $1.2827 
overseas. 

Mr. Manon. How would the ration for the Navy and the Army 
compare to these rations here? 

Colonel Cartson. Approximately the same. 

I think we should point out here that the vast majority of our 
people are at the lower rate, the $1.19 rate per day. The other higher 
rates are for rather unusual conditions, such as patients in hospitals, 
where the rate runs higher. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Colonel Cartson. The vast majority is at the $1.19 rate. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

General Hopwoop. These rates, however, are approved by the 
Office of the Secretary of Defense, for the entire Department. 

Mr. Turner. They are comparable for the three services. 

Colonel Baypata. If you desire them, sir, we have them for the 
other services. They have been prescribed by the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense for use in the fiscal year 1953 computation of 
subsistence requirements. 

Mr. Manon. You are authorized to incur a deficit for providing 
rations; are you not? 

General Asrensio. Yes, sir; that is one area where we are so au- 
thorized. 


EXPLANATION OF INCREASE IN SUBSISTENCE BUDGET 


Mr. Taser. I am struck by this: Your actual in 1951 was $148 
million, and your estimate for 1953 is $327 million. If it went up in 
the same way the other items go up, it would come out at about $256 
million. I am wondering what causes this particular item to go up 
more than the other items, 

Colonel Carson. I think that generally is attributable to the rise 
in prices of foodstuffs we must buy. 

Mr. Taser. Do you mean that there is a rise aggregating 33 percent? 
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General Hopwoop. No, sir. I think that there are several things, 
sir. 

There is a small increase in the cost of the ration. 

Another feature which is involved, of course, is the direct applica- 
tion of the man-year averages. 

A third thing which is most pertinent is the increased number of 
young men who have come into the Air Force in the process of the 
build- -up who are still without dependents and living in messes, eating 
in the standard mess. 

We can run that study for you if it would be helpful. 

General As=nsio. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. The amount of the ration does not seem to be exces- 
sive, in view of the present inflationary costs. 

I wonder what steps are being taken to promote efficiency in the 
handling of the ration? I do not know whether you are qualified to 
speak on that, General, or not. 


OVERSTOCKING OF FOOD 


For example, some of our investigators of the Congress, either the 
House or Senate, have accused the Air Force of having on hand more 
groceries than necessary. You are familiar with that controversy? 

General Hopwoop. Yes, sir. I am not intimately familiar with the 
subject, but I have read the reports that resulted from the investiga- 
tion. 

The report, as I understand it, would indicate that there is not over- 
buying. Our troop program is carefully controlled, and our requests 
upon the Quartermaster for issues relates to the problem of stock 
levels. We are trying to go one step further in the economical use of 
rations through the Food Service program of the Air Force which is 
under constant study. 

The Training Command, for example, has made many efficiencies 
in the use of better equipment, better training of their personnel, and 
so forth, in order to avoid wastage of food. That program has a 
very high priority among other management programs. 

As to reported waste, should you desire it, I will furnish a copy of 
the Air Force investigation that follows the intimation. 

Mr. Manon. All right. Will you place a summary of it in the 
record at this point. 

(The information is as follows:) 


OVERSTOCKING OF Foop 


The following are pertinent excerpts from the February 9, 1952, report by the 
Se cretary of Air Force, Thomas K. Finletter, to Senator Lyndon B. Johnson: 

‘The problem of preventing the overstocking of food is receiving constant 
attention. Food Service field unit teams have been instructed to make a special 
project of checking the quantities of food issued and the amount of stocks on hand 
during their visits to the various installations. Food Service publications are 
cautioning all echelons to avoid the overstocking of food items in dining halls. 
In June 1951 the Joint Army-Air Force Menu Board reduced by approximately 
25 percent the authorized coffee allowance beginning January 1, 1952, due to a 
relatively greater use of other beverages by our Air Force personnel. The previous 
allowance, however, did not result, insofar as we could determine, in overstocking 
at Air Force bases. For budget and planning purposes, decisions to revise menus 
are made 6 months prior to the effective date of the changes. 





“With respect to Carswell Air Force Base, as I noted in my letter of January 30, 
no coffee has been discarded because of age or spoilage and no coffee has been used 
as a@ sweeping compound. The supply on hand was not considered excessive in 
view of the number of men being fed daily at that mess hall. The 19 pounds of 
leaf orégano on hand in one of the mess halls has proved to be an adequate supply 
for from 3 to 6 months, which is not considered unreasonable for an item not sub- 
ject to spoilage. 

“The training of our Food Service personnel has included not only training at 
commercial hotels but on-the-job training in commercial cafeterias. As a part of 
this expanding program, a leading chain of cafeterias and restaurants will begin a 
training program for certain personnel of the Strategic Air Command.” 

Mr. Taser. On page 38 your ending strength is set up to be about 
921,000. You have 624,000 in the interior, and 280,000 overseas, 
and on transports you have 2,341, with 1,565 overseas, and there are 
about 4,100 in hospitals overseas. That would make a total of 
about 922,000 for the whole thing. 

I am wondering if that figure is what we ought to go on, in figuring 
the pay requirements. 

General AsEnsio. Sir, this figure is on a total ending strength of 
904,934, which is the sum of the 624,694 and the 280,240. These 
others which you have mentioned add up to the “deduct” figure 
which is taken away from that total end strength to give you the 
total pipeline, sir. 

Mr. Taser. Where would the others be, in order to run this up 
into an end strength of 1,061,000? 

General Asensio. Oh, they would be officers, sir. 

General Hopwoop. Those are officers, sir. 

General Aszns1o. This is enlisted. 

Mr. Taser. All right. I guess that is all. 


Crvit1aAn CLOTHING 


Mr. Manon. Let us proceed to the project 560 series, where you 
have an item for civilian clothing. You are requesting $665,000. 

I note in your justifications on page 41 you have a statement about 
this clothing. We will put that statement in the record. 

(The document is as follows:) 


Prosect 561. Crvin1AN CLOTHING 
PART I—PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This project provides for civilian clothing allowances for airmen assigned to 
duties which require the wearing of civilian clothing in the performance of official 
duties; including allowances for airmen assigned to Air attachés, military missions, 
special investigations, Intelligence activities, or assigned in countries where the 
wearing of civilian clothing is mandatory. Also included are requirements for 
the procurement of civilian outer clothing issued to personnel discharged other 
than honorable. 


PART II-——JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


1. Civilain clothing allowances for airmen on specific assignments.—An initial 
clothing allowance not to exceed $420 per man and a yearly maintenance allowance 
of $175 per man are authorized airmen on specific assignments. It is estimated 
that 645 airmen will be holding assignments during fiscal year 1953 entitling them 
to the initial clothing allowance, and an average of 1,720 airmen will be entitled 
to the clothing maintenance allowance. Airmen entitled to these allowances by 
reason of the nature of their assignments are not authorized to receive military 
clothing maintenance allowances. 
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Initial clothing allowance: 


230 airmen, at $420 allowance per man____-- $96, 600 
336 airmen, at $250 allowance per man______--_-_- .-- 84,000 
11 airmen, at $220 allowance per man_______-- pert 9, 020 
38 airmen, at $170 allowance per man___---_-__. .---- 6, 460 


. - $196, 080 
Clothing maintenance allowance: 1,720 airmen, at $175 allowance per 


man ‘ fe we gene eee ee ee Rabat aia dns hs tieoks, any GuU 
RR ais aitisane leds oa ct et Neen peice te cialis catia eet 197, O80 
2. Civilian clothing—Discharge other than honorable-—For procurement, in 


accordance with existing law, of civilian outer clothing not to exceed $30 per man 
to be issued to personnel discharged other than honorable. It is estimated that 
5,600 airmen will receive discharges other than honorable during fiscal year 1953 
and will be outfitted with civilian clothing: 


S/Gbe tes Ceres, Ge Gee. sn a ee ee a eS _ $168, 000 


ind ibe ik de kee Nee dae oe dns Ss : 665, O80 
Jatahewtee~ he ded wdaee 665, 000 


NOE gis cart h Ub] sis 
LOUNGOG 80.6 ioc cancacu 


Mr. Manon. Is this a necessary item of expense? 

General Hopwoop. This is a necessary item of expense, Mr. Chair- 
‘man.’ It covers several areas in which military personnel necessarily 
wear civilian clothing. 

I speak now of airmen, since no allowance is furnished for commis- 
sioned personnel under these circumstances. 

For example, certain airmen are assigned to the Air attaché offices, 
Intelligence offices, Office of Special Investigations, and military mis- 
sions. In addition, there is a small number of personnel involved 
with the special weapons project. 

These individuals are required to wear civilian clothing, and we 
establish a clothing allowance approved by the Department of Defense 
to furnish them this civilian clothing. 

Mr. Manon. Are there any questions on that? 

Colonel Cartson. I think it might be well to point out that when 
personnel receive civilian clothing and allowances they do not also 
receive maintenance allowances for military clothing. They get one 
or the other; so, it is not a duplication in that sense. 

Mr. Manon. Are there any questions, Mr. Taber? 

Mr. Taser. Is that not a pretty liberal allowance for that sort of 
thing, at $420? 

General Hopwoop. Sir, that is an approved allowance which covers 
the requirement for civilian suits and overcoats to handle cold weather. 

As a matter of fact, I may have to ask for help here. This line item 
of initial clothing allowance should in fact be further defined. 

The total requirement remains correct, at $196,000. However, in 
actuality, 645 individuals will receive an initial clothing allowance. 
Some of them will draw less than the maximum allowance authorized. 
I can illustrate that. There will be an initial clothing allowance for 
airmen personnel of the Office of Special Investigations of only $250 
as opposed to $420. 

In the printing of this document we attempted to cover the situa- 
tion in a single line item by weighing averages. I will be glad to read 
into the record the further detail. 

Mr. Manon. You may insert a paragraph of additional detail in 
the record. There is no use in putting in the whole breakdown. 

General Hopwoop. The total project requirement remains identi- 
cally the same. 








Mr. Manon. Yes. 
(The information is as follows:) 


(The estimate has been revised to show estimated number of personnel draw- 
ing the various rates of initial clothing allowance, This revision has been made 
and inserted on p. 276.) 


OrHerR MIuitary PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Manon. Your next project is the project 590 series, as shown 
on page 42 of your book of justifications. We will insert the appro- 
priate pages of the justification at this point. 


ProcraM 590: OrHeR MILITARY PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS 


Obligations by project 


— Ti 1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 


a) | (2) (3) 


DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


Chaplains’ supplies and equipment $124, 100 262, 32, 000 
Welfare and morale supplies and equipment 4, 520, 245 5, 4 2, 024, 000 
Apprehension of Air Force deserters, absentees, es- 
caped military prisoners, and payment of author- | 
ized donations ” 4 977, 682 , 465, , 472, 000 
Courts, commissions, boards. - 19, 774 44, 9, 000 
5 | Payment of aviation cadet insurance premiums 118, 125 
} | Interest on enlisted Air Force personnel deposits 394, 815 328, 568, 000 


Total direct obligations . 6, 154, 741 7, 589, , 645, 000 


REIMBURSABLE OBLICATIONS 
| Apprehension of Air Force deserters, absentees, es- 
caped military prisoners, and payment of author- 
ized donations, total 170, 568 500, 000 550, 000 


Total obligations............- jai 6, 325, 309 , 089, 000 5, 195, 000 





Prosect 591: CHAPLAINS’ SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT (CENTRALLY PROCURED) 
PART II—JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Expendable supplies procured with appropriated funds are for use at overseas 
locations, at newly activated chapels in the zone of interior and under emergency 
conditions at locations in the zone of interior. Expendable supplies at all other 
activities are procured with local chaplains’ nonappropriated funds. 

The costs of expendable supplies are estimated at the rate of 12 cents per man- 
year based upon past experience. The estimate for nonexpendable equipment is 
primarily for initial procurement of items to equip chapels at newly activated 
installations; however, a small percentage of the total estimate will provide for 
the replacement of deteriorated items at existing installations. Religious films, 
visual aids, and other supplies are required to implement the highly emphasized 
character guidance program which was initiated for the purpose of stimulating 
and developing character interest, thus making each man a greater benefit to 
himself, to the Air Force, and to his country. This program has grown in im- 
portance with the recent expansion of the Air Force and consequent intake of 
thousands of our American youths just out of high school. 

Procurement costs for chaplains’ supplies and equipment are distributed 
follows: 


Expendable supplies (1,012,006 man-years multiplied by $0.12 $121, 000 
Nonexpendable equipment_--- 221, 000 
Religious films and visual aids for character guidance 90, 000 


Total _- 5 ae. : 432, 000 
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Prosect 592: WELFARE AND MORALE SuppLiEs AND EqQuipMENT (CENTRALLY 
PROCURED) 


The project provides for the central procurement of welfare supplies and 
equipment such as (a) musical instruments, (b) small games, (c) phonograph 
records and equipment, (d) hobby supplies and equipment, (e) motion picture 
films, (f) information and education supplies and equipment, (g) library books, 
supplies and equipment, (h) athletic supplies and equipment, and (7) decorations 
and awards. 

Procurement costs of welfare and morale supplies and equipment have been 
estimated on the basis of $2 per man per year: 1,012,006 average man-years 
multiplied by $2 per man per year equals $2,024,012. 

Rounded to $2,024,000. 


Prosect 593: APPREHENSION OF AIR Force DESERTERS, ABSENTEES, ESCAPED 
MILITARY PRISONERS, AND PAYMENT OF AUTHORIZED DONATIONS 


APPREHENSIONS 


Latest actual experience accumulated by the Air Provost Marshal indicates 
that 0.73 per thousand military personnel are being apprehended per month. 
On this basis, it is estimated that 8,868 military personnel will be apprehended 
during the fiscal year. It is further estimated on the basis of past experience 
that each apprehension will cost approximately $163.80: 8,868 apprehensions 
multiplied by $163.80 equals $1,452,578. 


AUTHORIZED DONATIONS 


It is estimated on the basis of past experience that 5,600 airmen will be dis- 
charged other than honorably from the Air Force and the United States Dis- 
ciplinary Barracks or its branches. Of this number it is estimated that approxi- 
mately 10 percent will receive a donation averaging $20 each. 

It is estimated on the basis of past experience that 822 individuals will be dis- 
charged from the Air Force due to fraudulent enlistments and each will receive 
an average donation of $10. 

Estimated costs for expenses incurred under this program are distributed as 
follows: 


560 donations at $20__- $11, 200 
822 fraudulent enlistment discharges at $10 8, 220 


19, , 420 


‘. 7 seh, gee eR hes ae 4, 471. "998 
Rounded to. sz ‘ a ee ee er iad = a L 472. 000 
Project 594: Courts, commissions, boards Sa 


Courts-martial expenses based upon actual experience accumulated by the 
Office of the Judge Advocate General, USAF, indicate an average cost of $0.0486 
per man-year, thus, total cost is computed as follows: 1,012,006 man-years 
multiplied by $0.0486 equal $49,183. 

Rounded to $49,000. 


Project 596: Interest on Enlisted Air Force Personnel Deposits- - -_--- $668, 000 


Enlisted personnel of the Air Force, who participate in the program, withdraw 
deposits: at the completion of their enlistment period. The increase over fiscal 
year 1952 ($340,000) is due to the larger’ number of enlistments scheduled to 
expire in fiscal year 1953 with the resultant withdrawal of deposits and accrued 
interest. It is estimated that.188,326 airmen will separate from the Air Force of 
which 18 percent are participants in the savings program. The experience rate 
of average interest payment is $19.71 per man. 33,890 airmen multiplied by 
$19.71 equals $668,000. 


Mr. Manon. You have “Chaplains’ supplies and equipment,” 
‘“‘Welfare and morale supplies and equipment,” ‘Apprehension of Air 
Force deserters” and so forth; ‘Courts, commissions, boards”’; ‘‘Pay- 
ment of aviation Cadet insurance premiums’’; and “Interest on en- 
listed Air Force personnel deposits.”’ 


; 
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Is that military? 

General Asrnsio. Enlisted; yes, sir. 

Mr. TURNER. It used to be called the “Interest on soldiers’ de- 
posits.” 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 


WELFARE AND MORALE SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT 


You have here statements on page 43 et sequentia with respect to 
‘Welfare and morale supplies and equipment. 

Your request this year is less than your 1951 request for these 
items; is that right? 

General Hopwoop. That is correct. 

General AsEensi0. Yes, sir; considerably less. 

Mr. Manon. What is the explanation of this variation? 

General Horwoop. The primary feature there is that the alloca- 
tion for ‘Morale and welfare supplies and equipment” has been 
materially reduced. 

Mr. Manon. Why was that? How is that explained? It goes 
from $4,520,245 to $2,024,000. 

General Hopwoop. This is a very austere program. However, the 
Air Force is quite willing to attempt to provide the welfare and morale 
activities at this level. 

The amount represented under 592 is an amount agreed upon by 
the Department of Defense for the fiscal 1953 program. It covers 
supplies and equipment for base libraries, informal sports, service 
clubs, free motion pictures, self-education, and decorations and 
awards. 

These facilities are for use in off-duty hours, and amount to $2 
per capita. 

CHAPLAINS’ SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Taper. Your chaplains’ figure, on the other hand, has taken 
a jump of a couple hundred thousand dollars. Why would that be? 

General Asensio. Sir, the chaplain is here if you would like to 
hear him. 

Mr. Manon. Please identify vourself for the record. 

Colonel Zretinski. Chaplain Zielinski, Chief of Budget, Fiscal and 
Supplies Division, Office, Chief of Air Force Chaplains. 

Gentlemen, the rise in this figure is primarily in the contents of it. 
In this budget we are budgeting for some flags for our chapels and new 
chapels that have been constructed. 

Also, we have included in this item electronic organs for our chapels. 

We are providing for approximately 50 organs to meet the demands 
of the chapels which we are authorized to construct under the fiscal 
year 1952 program. 

Mr. Manon. What is the unit cost of those organs? 

Colonel Zie.tnskt. The unit cost, sir, is $992. It is a specially 
designed organ for us. Prior to that we used a commercial type which 
ran something like $1,800. We designed this specifically for our 
chapels. 

Colonel Baypauta. I, would like to supplement the chaplain’s 
remarks here. 
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The basic reason for the increase in this area is the additional num- 
ber of chaplains we will have in fiscal.year 1953. Also, we will have 
more chapels. 

At the end of fiscal year 1952 it is estimated that there will be 271 
chapels, and that number will increase by 45 during fiscal year 1953, 
to a total of 316 by end of the fiscal year 

This particular appropriation covers the nonexpendable equipment 
necessary to supply the increased number of chapels, namely, 45. 
Also, this appropriation provides for expendable chaplain supplies 
in Overseas areas and under emergency conditions in the zone of 
interior, and at your newly activated chapels. This increase in 
funds will support the increase in the number of chaplains, namely, 
113. Basically, we are supporting an increase of 45 chapels and 113 
chaplains. This is the primary reason for this increase in fund re- 
quirements. 

WELFARE AND MORALE 


Mr. Manon. Chaplain, would you comment on this ‘Welfare and 
morale supplies and equipment” item, which is line item 592? I 
suspect you would agree with me that welfare and morale is very 
important on any base. 

Colonel Zrevinsxi. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. In your opinion do the men have about all they 
reasonably need in this field? 

Colonel Zrevinski. I would say that from my limited observation, 
sir—because I have been quite restricted to duties in the head- 
quarters—that the men do receive the proper attention as regards 
their welfare and their morale; and supplies are appropriate to keep 
up their morale. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, they have sufficient equipment and 
so forth, if they use a little imagination, for recreation off duty? 

Colonel Zretrnski. Yes, sir. 

General Asensto. We do have a specific witness for this area, 
Captain McKay, who could expound further on that. 

Mr. Manon. Captain, give us a sentence or two on that. 

Captain McKay. Captain McKay, Personnel Service Division, 
Directorate of Military Personnel. My job is budget officer for that 
division. 

With regard to your question, sir, we are providing what we consider 
to be the basic essential requirements for the program. Taking an 
example that I would like to give you, sir, is in the service-club area. 
We provide from appropriated funds the basic furniture, the chairs 
and settees. We do not provide wall coverings or floor coverings, 
curtains or rugs. 

Mr. Manon. The clubs provide those? 

Captain McKay. Sir? 

Mr. Manon. The clubs themselves, or the men themselves, provide 
those? 

Mr. Turner. It comes out of nonappropriated funds. 

Mr. Manon. That is what I meant. 

Mr. Taser. It comes out of the profits of the stores. 

Captain McKay. Post exchanges and theaters and so forth. 

Mr. Taper. Yes. 
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APPREHENSION OF DESERTERS 


Mr. Manon. You have a request here of $1,472,000 for the appre- 
hension of deserters, and so forth. Is that a realistic figure? It 
seems to be about the same as you had in fiseal 1952. 

Colonel Carison. That estimate is based more or less on experience 
factors on the basis of previous experience, and projected to the new 
program. 

Mr. Manon. It is an educated guess, I presume? 

Colonel Baypata. Well, it is actually more than an educated guess, 
sir. The basis of our projection is those apprehended in the Air Force 
during a period beginning with July of 1950 and carrying through until 
September of 1951. We have actual experience on the numbers that 
have been apprehended during this period. 

Actually, what we have done is that we have applied the last 6 
months’ experience, which happens to be the lowest. The number of 
apprehensions in the Air Force per thousand enlisted personnel appears 
to be going down. We have taken the last 6 months average rate and 
came up with the average shown in the estimate. 

Mr. Taner. How much did vou actually expend in the first 6 months 
of this year? 

General Asensio. I would like to state here, sir, if I might, that 
this $2 average for welfare that we are providing here, which we just 
discussed, compares with a per capita allowance last vear of $6.09. 
I should like to emphasize the fact that this is in line with the Air 
Force efforts in other areas to cut things to an absolute mimimum so 
that we may have the smallest possible budget to do our job. 

Mr. Manon. And promote that economy which we so devoutly 
seek? 

Colonel BaypaLa. Mr. Taber, in answer to your question on the 
amount obligated in this area, project 593, through December 31 it is 
$1,174,729. 

Mr. Taser. I believe that is all on that item. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you very much, General Hopwood, for your 
presentation and the presentation of your assistants. 

The committee will stand adjourned until 10 o'clock tomorrow 
morning. 
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Wenpnespay, Fresruary 20, 1952. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


WITNESSES 


BRIG. GEN. D. N. YATES, DIRECTOR, RESEARCH AND DEVELOP- 
MENT 

BRIG. GEN. M. 8S. ROTH, ASSISTANT FOR DEVELOPMENT, PRO- 
GRAMING 

BRIG. GEN. L. I. DAVIS, AIR RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT COM- 
MAND, BALTIMORE, MD. 

LEONARD BALDINGER, CHIEF, RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 
BRANCH, PROCUREMENT AND RESEARCH DIVISION, DIREC- 
TORATE OF BUDGET 

COL. H. J. SANDS, JR., AIR RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT COM- 
MAND, BALTiMORE, MD. 

LT. COL. J. B. GROSSNICKLE, AIR RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 
COMMAND, BALTIMORE, MD. 

COL. D. G. HAYWOOD, JR., AIR RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 
COMMAND, BALTIMORE, MD. 

LT. COL. J. C. DILLOW, AIR RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT COM- 
MAND, BALTIMORE, MD. 

LT. COL. C. W. HEAD, AIR RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT COM- 
MAND, BALTIMORE, MD. 

LT. COL. C. C. WILLIAMS, AIR RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 
COMMAND, BALTIMORE, MD. 

MAJ. T. W. DAVIES, AIR RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT COM- 
MAND, BALTIMORE, MD. 


Amounts available for obligation 

















| 
1952 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 
| | 
mai ane nemeere SS eee ‘. | imiieieal ‘ 
Appropriation or estimate ---| $297, 611,000 | $425, 000,000 | $525, 000, 000 
Transferred from ‘‘Emergency fund, Office of Secretary of | | 
Defense’’: | 
Pursuant to Public Law 843 ; inlleed é EU Lsbatecterscensinans 
Pursuant to Publie Law 179 Séeune lcbaieeienmebad --| 6,304, 470 |. 
Transferred to “Signal service of the Army,” pursuant to 5 | 
U. 8. C. 172 padeue J —750, 000 |_. . peus 
Adjusted appropriation or estimates sane ..| 347,274, 000 431, 304,470 | 525, 000, 000 
Prior year balance available : 37, 799, 385 57, 050, 792 |......-. : 
Reimbursement from other accounts__-..-.-- ‘ 21, 888 | 130, 000 | 100, 000 
Total available for obligation ‘ ..| 385,095,273 | 488,494,262 | 525, 100, 000 
Balance available in subsequent year 4 -..--| —57, 059, 792 |..-- ; ee 
Obligations incurred ‘ | 328,035,481 | 488, 494, 262 | 525, 100, 000 


Comparative transfer to ‘‘Maintenance and operations, Air | | 
Force”’ ; . _ —3, 424,065 | —3, 047,000 |_- 


Total obligations | 324,611,416 | 485, 447, 262 525, 100, 000 
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Obligations by activities 


Description 





Direct obligations 


Aireraft _ - 
Guided missiles 

3. Propulsion -- 
Electronics 

. Armament 
Equipment 
Sciences 

8. Special projects 
Laboratory operations. 


Total direct obligations 
Obligations payable out of reimbursements from other accounts 
2; Ce a soi bl di cdedeail cst 


. Electronics 
9. Laboratory operations -- 


Total obligations ee" out of reimbursements from | 


other accounts . 


Total obligations. 


1951 actual 


! 

| 

| 

| $52)335, 143 

| 5i, 687, 024 

48, 497, 827 

48, 155, 737 

5, 615,943 
5, 577, 037 

15, 695, 809 
4, 731, 486 


324, 589, 528 


16, 864 


| 
| 1952 estimate 


000 
000 


$74, 227, 
116, 052, 
69, 503, 000 
54, 624, 792 
35, 536, 000 
41, 149, 000 
63, 884, 000 
24, 477, 470 
5, 864, 000 


1953 estimate 


$74, 
110, 
96, 
68, 
45, 
42, 


071, 
381, 
677, 
697, 
507, 
017, 
64, 411, 
16, 545, 
6, 694, 


486, 317, 262 


55, 000 


525, 000, 0 


000 





21, 888 | 


~ 324, 611,416 


Obligations by objects 


Summary of personal services 


Total number of permanent positions 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions pig 
Average number of employees... .......-...---------- 


Average salaries and gradoe: 

General sched 1le grades: 
CO Eee 
Average grade 

Crafts, protective and custodial grades: 
Average salary ; 
Average grade_. 

Ungraded positions: “Average salary... 


Personal service obligations: 
Permanent positions = 
Part-time and temporary positions 


1951 actual 


| 1952 estimate 


130, 000 


” 485, 447, 262 


100, 000 


525, 100, 000 


1953 estimate 








146, 142 


Regular pay in excess of 52-week base..................---|--- 


Payment above basie rates 
Total personal service obligations 
Direct obligations 


Personal services 

Travel dpaddidinmanctdadspctnel 
T ransportation of ‘things 

Communications services. ----- 

Other contractual services 

eae 
Equipment. -... . 
Taxes and assessments..........---------------- ; 


Total direct obligations 
Obligations payable out of reimbursements from other accounts 
01 
02 


07 
Os 


Personal services...........-.....---- 
Travel 

Other contractual services - 

Supplies and materials__ 


2, 263, 759° 
_ 30, 697, 045 


| 


$28, 288,044 | $38, 717,000 | 


230, 000 
149, 000 | 


1, 144, 000 | 


*, 240, 000 


$49, 799, 000 
230, 000 
190, 000 

1, 314, 000 


51, 533, 000 





268, 659 


261, 179, 956 
9, 858, 020 
20, 166, 377 
36, 862 





324, oe, 528 | 





Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from | 


other accounts 


I sta is tl ds eal cnclinnindidienaien daded 


30, 693, 372 | 


2, 364, 678 | 


21. 604 | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


324, 611, 416 | 


40, 231, 000 | 


3, 335, 000 
376, 500 

4, 000 

387, 707, 062 
13, 879, 400 
39, 658, 700 


125, 600 | 


485, 317, 263 


130, 000 


262 


485, 447, 


51, 533, 000 
4, 195, 000 
455, 000 

4, 000 

410, 728, 000 
15, 018, 000 
42, 910, 000 
157, 000 


525, 000, 000 


36, 000 


100, 000 


525, 100, 000 
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Analysis of expenditures 


1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimat« 


Unliquidated obligations, start of year $139, 498, 079 | $291, 314, 7! $479, 679, 019 
Obligations incurred during year 328, 035, 481 488, 494, 262 525, 100, 000 


467, 533, 560 779, 809,019 | 1,004, 779, 019 


Deduct 
Reimbursable obligations_-__ ; , 888 130, 000 100, 000 
Unliquidated obligations, end of year 291, 314, 757 479, 679, 019 604, 679, 019 

Total expenditures 176 915 300, 000, 000 400, 000, 000 

Expenditures are distributed as follows: 

Out of current authorizations 915 f 93, 000, 000 124, 000, 000 
Out of prior authorizations. __- ‘ J “"? 11 207, 000, 000 276, 000, 000 


Mr. Manon. The committee will please come to order. 

We have for consideration today the Air Force budget request for 
research and development, a very sizable amount of the Air Force 
budget, totaling $525,100,000. 

You have a brief statement to present, General Yates. We would 
be glad to hear from you at this time. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


General Yates. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the 
capability of the Air Force to perform its part in the defense of our 
Nation is dependent upon the quality of its fighting force. The ob- 
jective of the research and development program is to provide the Air 
Force with weapons systems—including aircraft, armament, and asso- 
ciated equipment and techniques—which are qualitatively superior to 
those of the enemy. Any notion that such qualitative superiority is 
to be easily and cheaply achieved over a technically inept enemy must 
have been dispelled with the appearance and performance of the 
MIG-15 in the air over Korea. 

The importance of providing ourselves with the finest air weapons 
and equipment which we can technically devise becomes apparent 
when we view the threat which faces us. The increasing capability 
of the enemy to wage atomic warfare against our Nation makes it im- 
perative that we strengthen our defense network to the maximum 
extent. Our detection and warning network must be able to discover 
the approach of enemy aircraft as early as possible. Our interceptors 
must be capable of destroying or diverting the attacking enemy forces 
so that we will not be knocked out in the first round. This is the job 
of our air defense system. 

In order to most effectively blunt the enemy’s capability to continue 
the atomic bombardment of our Nation, as well as to destroy his 
industrial and economic potential to support the war on land, sea, and 
in the air, we must be capable of exploiting our greatest advantage 
our stockpile of atomic bombs. We must provide strategic bombers 
having range and speed characteristics capable of penetrating the 
enemy defenses and placing these bombs on vital targets. 

The task of supporting the operations of our ground troops requires 
the presence of an Air Force capable of maintaining air superiority 
over the battle area. This force must be equipped with weapons which 
will allow it to strike behind the lines during the night or under 
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conditions of bad weather in order to conduct reconnaissance and sever 
lines of communication. 

The accomplishment of the mission of air defense, strategic, or 
tactical air operations is dependent, in addition to its own capability, 
upon the performance of the subsidiary missions of supporting services 
such as air transport, air rescue, air weather, air intelligence, and 
communications operations. Unless advanced equipment and tech- 
niques are developed to most effectively perform these supporting 
tasks, the finest combat weapons will be handicapped in their opera- 
tion. 

When we consider the numerical superiority of our potential adver- 
sary in both men and equipment, it becomes apparent that the pro- 

vision of qualitative superiority in aircraft and weapons is even more 
essential to victory. Research and de ‘velopment, properly conceived 
and managed with its results integrated into the fighting force, is 
one of the soundest forms of insurance we can buy prior to D-day to 
meet the enemy threat of numbers and technological progress. We 
are applying the scientific and engineering knowledge of today to the 
improvement of equipment now in operational use and programed to 
remain in the active inventory, as well as accelerating to the maximum 
extent feasible the development of those weapons, weapons systems, 
and components which will enhance our future operational capability. 
Every effort is being made to point these developments toward 
improved economy, efficiency, and simplicity. 

In this program for fiscal year 1953 we are striving to realistically 
balance the needs of the Air Force for equipment of superior quality 
against the limitations of manpower and the national economy. 
Obviously, we cannot include in this program all of the things we 
would like to do and, perhaps, some of the things we should do because 
of the cost of such a program to the Nation and because of the short- 
age of technically qualified personnel in industry to carry out this 
program during this period of “half peace’ in which the needs of 
both military research and development and civilian production are 
being served. 

The Air Force research and development personnel requirements for 
fiscal year 1953 reflect a moderate increase over the projected end- 
year strengths for fiscal year 1952. This increase may be attributed 
primarily to the fact that many products of the accelerated programs 
of fiscal years 1950, 1951, and 1952 are approaching the test phase. 
A personnel build-up will be required at test facilities such as the Air 
Force Missile Test Center at Patrick Air Force Base, Fla., the Arma- 
ment Test Center at Eglin Air Force Base, Fla., and the Air Force 
Flight Test Center at Edwards Air Force Base, Calif. Also, the 
placement of additional emphasis on the early development of an 
effective air defense network will require an increase of personnel at 
the Air Force Cambridge Research Center at Cambridge, Mass. 

This research and development program has been established with 
guidance from the Research and Development Board and has its 
approval. It is essentially an extension of the program set up in 
fiseal year 1951 and continued in fiscal year 1952. The specific proj- 
ects in this program will be coordinated in detail through the Research 
and Development Board prior to their initiation. 

Within the Air Force, this program has been carefully reviewed and, 
taking into consideration established military requirements and the 
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limitations of technical manpower and the national economy men- 
tioned before, has been revised and pared down several times. The 
program which we are presenting to you is, therefore, what we believe 
to be a sound and realistic plan for research and development in fiscal! 
year 1953. 

The breakdown of this research and development program into the 
individual budget programs of which it is comprised and its compari- 
son with the programs of fiscal years 1951 and 1952 is contained in 
this chart. 

This program is broken down into the categories you have on your 
papers, I believe: Aircraft, guided missiles, propulsion, electronics, 
armament, equipment, sciences, special projects, ‘and laboratory 
operations. 

In general there is an uptrend clear across the board from the 
first right across to the last. 

Mr. Mauon. Off the record. 

(LV iscussion off the record.) 

General Yares. In order to tie that program to the specific objec- 
tives of the Air Force, and to bring it back to the basis on which we 
made the program—that is, a basis of requirements—I have broken 
it down for your convenience in a slightly different fashion. 


* 


OPERATIONAL SYSTEMS DEVELOPMENT 


That is our development of the weapons, weapons systems and 
components for strategic air operations, for tactical air operations, 
for air defense operations, for air transport and other supporting 
services such as weather, communications, and Intelligence. 

All that in the left-hand block, $258 million, for developments, is 
pointed specifically at items which are scheduled to go into the 
weapons systems of these commands doing their job. 


GENERAL RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


In the center we have General Research and Development, which is 
made up of common components developments, those items which are 
common to more than one of the services. There are common de- 
velopments and there is common research. Under the common 
developments we have, for example, developments in the propulsion 
field, the development of components of an engine which may fit in 
several aircraft, exploration and new approaches to propellants for 
rockets, which are not tied to any specific rocket, electronics develop- 
ments in general to give us the background on which we build the end 
oriented weapons systems. And the plant cost, which is our personnel, 
travel, miscellaneous operating expense, plus instrumentation and test 
equipment of $104 million. 

I would like to break these down in the various categories and take 
them through in that order. 

For example, strategic air developments; then the tactical air 
developments; the air defense developments; the supporting services 
developments. 

Mr. Taser. Does each of those things tie into a single item of these 
numbers? 
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General Yates. For example, in this particular area, strategic 
bombers and reconnaissance aircraft, the aircraft that go in our 
strategic system are aircraft which are tied in to that number. 

Mr. Taser. That is, to 610? 

General Yates. I beg your pardon, sir? 

Mr. Taser. To 610? 

General Yates. The 610 series; yes. Under this particular area 
the communications, navigation, and counter measures, equipment 
are tied back in for summary purposes under electronics, which is 640. 
But in order to present a complete program, so that you can see what 
we are building, we have slected them out against objectives in order 
to give a picture. The total amount in aircraft can be summarized 
by ‘the numbers of aircraft we have in this are a, tactical air area, and 
the air defense area. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Yarss. The details of all the projects are classified, sir. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


AIR DEFENSE 


Mr. Manon. We have been disturbed, General, over the air 
defense of the United States by reason of the fact that in World War 
II relatively few bombers were shot down on any one given raid. 
If you have an attack of a number of bombers, and you shoot down 
only a small percentage such as 5 percent, you may sustain irreparable 
damage to your industry or to your defense installation. 1 wish 
you would tell us what the future looks like, and what your develop- 


ments are. Your answer probably needs to be off the record, but 
give us something on that. 

General Yarss. Yes, sir. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Yates. Mr. Chairman, that gives you the entire program 
that we have before you. 


NUMBER OF PROJECTS 


Mr. Manon. How many separate projects are included in the 
budget request here? 

General Rorn. We can probably give you the berakdown. 

General Yares. Separate projects, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Manon. Yes, in this field, involving separate contracts in this 
program. 

General Yates. We could define as a separate project, for example, 
the development of an engine. We may or we may not have in the 
development of an engine, for example 8 or 10 contracts for the 
development of the separate components. 

Mr. Manon. I mean, how many contracts do you have? What 
method of measurement can we follow here as to this program? 

General Rorn. There are in this program approximately 3,000 line 
items that we are working on. Some of these have more than just 
one contract attached to them, where the work is done under bids and 
where a portion of the program uses funds assigned to that project- 


94918—52 19 
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Mr. Manon. If you could give us a breakdown of where each and 
every dollar of this proposed requested sum would go, what would 
it look like? 

General Yates. It would look like about 3,000 individual projects 


DISTRIBUTION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Mr. Manon. About what amount of this money will be spent by 
making contracts with industrial groups? 

General Yates. 73.1 percent goes to industry; 6.7 percent to non- 
profit institutions; 4.4 percent by transfer to ake r governmental! 
agencies, and 15.8 percent within our own organization. 

Mr. Manon. That has to do with funds? 

General Yares. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. That chart shows the distribution of funds. 

General Yates. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. From the standpoint of the number of contracts and 
the tasks which you are working on, would it be somewhat compatible 
with that or not? 

General Yates. Offhand I would say yes, but there is a possibility 
that many of the line projects would be carried on in the 15.8 percent, 
so that the big projects are put out to industry, which might throw 
it out of balance a little, in theory, which would affect the amount in 
the breakdown we have here. I do not think we have ever figured it 
out in that manner. 


REVIEW OF REQUIREMENTS BEFORE AWARDING CONTRACTS 


Mr. Manon. We are looking at this thing from several standpoints. 
From the standpoint of the dollars requested, the question arises as to 
the judgment used and the economy practiced in making these con- 
tracts. Here you have a requested appropriation of something over a 
half billion dollars, and in making contracts with industry you expect 
to spend 73 percent of this money. 

The method by which these contracts are let will have much to do 
with whether or not you get dollar value for the dollars expended, and 
we would like to have a worth-while statement on that problem. 

General Rorn. I think I understand your question, Mr. Chairman. 
When a project is initiated as a basic project, there are at least two 
objectives, either for improving a weapons system, or to meet some 
requirement to make the weapons system work. Or, you might say, 
there is something which we should do to improve the art so the 
result of that operation will be reflected in components of the system 
which will be developed later. 

The initiating of the project goes through a long period of reviews. 
Sometimes I feel that they are extraordinarily long; I sometimes 
think we should get them out earlier. On the other hand, we would 
never permit the initiation of a new project unless it is to meet some 
particular need; in other words, we will not just do research for 
research sake, or do development for development sake, or the con- 
struction of a weapons system, for a weapons system sake. 

The work is directed to some particular objective. The reviews 
start in the laboratory where they review the project. It then has 
to have the approval in the laboratory of the section chief, who 
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checks over this particular project as to the objective and its cost 
is reviewed in relation to other agencies having a very similar item. 

The next review, at the center level, is by a group of competent 
people who look at it from a little broader point of view. 

The next review then occurs in the Research and Development 
Command, because most of the projects (where the largest proportion 
of the projects are initiated) come from the Research and Development 
Command. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT COMMAND REVIEW 


Mr. Manon. What do you mean by the “Research and Develop- 
ment Command’? 

General Rora. The Research and Development Command has its 
headquarters at Baltimore, Md., and this command controls the 
separate agencies, it controls all the centers doing research and devel- 
opment work; for instance, they control Wright Air Development 
Center; the Long-Range Missile Test Center, Muroc; the Flight Test 
Center in California, and other testing centers which are doing research 
and development work. They review the programs that come in 
from these centers. 

The next review takes place at the headquarters of the Air Force 
and is done by the Research and Development Review Board, which 
we have at the present time. They review this program from the 
point of view of its operating effectiveness and which requirements 
are generated by the operations people, and which requirements are 
generated by the research people. 

The next review is that of the Research and Development Board. 

Mr. Manon. That is in the Office of the Secretary? 

General Rorn. That is in the Office of the Secretary of Defense; 
yes. You are familiar with that Board. It is also reviewed from 
the over-all Air Force standpoint, in its relationship to the Air Force 
program as a whole. It is reviewed by the Air Force Budget Ad- 
visory Committee which is chairmaned by Deputy Chief of Staff, 
Comptroller. 

After all of these reviews, then we have what we call an approved 
program. 

AMOUNT OF TIME INVOLVED IN REVIEWS 


Mr. Manon. How long does it take to go through these different 
procedures? 

General Rorn. The procedures of this particular program start in 
approximately June—I think it was June of last year we started to 
consider the estimated-cost program. We had a program and a call 
for a cost estimate was sent out about the Ist of September. The 
costed program was submitted to headquarters, I think, on about 
the 15th of October, and shortly after that the headquarters review 
took place. All the command or center reviews took place prior to 
the 15th of October. 

Mr. Manon. How many months does it take to go through all of 
these stages, on the average? 

General Rorn. About 9 months. 

Mr. Manon. Before you actually get going on a project and get to 
the place where the work can be done? 
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General Rota. No. We go through this process before the pro- 
gram is approved and the funds are laid down for it. 

Mr. Manon. You mean before you request the funds? 

General Roru. Yes; before congressional request for funds is made. 


OBLIGATION OF FUNDS 


Mr. Manon. Now, after the request is made and you secure the 
funds, how long is it before you get moving on the actual research and 
development work? 

General Rorn. We get moving on the 1st day of July as far as 
primary contracts are concerned. Prior to the Ist day of July, 
probably 60 days—or it was this last year—we started the initial 
purchase requests in the laboratories, and getting the purchase 
requests with the exhibits which are attached to the purchase requests 
in the hands of the Procurement Section, so they can actually start 
negotiating the final contract, beginning about the 1st of July. 

The process’ is a straight! ‘line process, running from then on. | 
have a chart which will indicate further how the obligations are made, 
if you would like to see it. 

This last year we got emergency funds from the Research and 
Development Board through the Secretary of Defense office. We 
did not obligate those funds before the end of the year. 

This chart will help to show you how it operates. This blue line 
here, for 1950, shows the rate of obligations in 1950. That started 
right at the beginning of the year— 

This last year we started on the 1st of July signing contracts, with 
1952 money, and this shows where we are at the present time [indi- 


cating] in this project, the $425 million indicates the obligations by 
June of this year. 


NEED FOR COMMON SENSE AND GOOD JUDGMENT IN AWARDING 
CONTRACTS 


Mr. Manon. We had an instance where one of the agencies of the 
Department of Defense was seeking to buy a gadget. They bought 
this gadget, in one instance, for $26, plus; and then shortly thereafter 
they “bought the same kind of gadget, through another company, for 
about $59, plus. 

Not many of these items you require will be standard items; you 
will not have real competition. In the awarding of your contracts 
you do not have much competition. It occurs to me that many 
millions of dollars could be saved if you had a technique whereby your 
contracts could be let on the basis of common-sense reality and good 
judgment. What is your reaction to that? 

General Rorn. I think that is right. I cannot check up the exam- 
ple you gave, because I do not know the particulars. 

Mr. Manon. The example I cited resulted by reason of the failure 
to have real competition, to get rock-bottom prices for what you want 
to buy. In the event you try to buy research and development, to 
make contracts, how are you able to squeeze the water out of these 
project contracts and get down to earth? 
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General Roru. That is a problem the procurement people have, 
and as to the process they use, I am not too familiar 

Mr. Manon. Well, it is very pertinent to this inquiry, as to whether 
or not you need this money, to show actually how the contracts are 
let. Is there somebody here who works on that? 

General Roru. With respect to the exercise of judgment, maybe | 
can answer your question in that respect. 

The people in procurement, at Wright Field, where all of the 
procurement takes place, frequently call upon the laboratory per- 
sonnel, who are familiar with the general types of things being devel- 
oped, and they use those people to get advice as to what the thing 
should cost, based on other similar products that have been developed. 
They get their opinion as a check on how this money is to be spent, 
how much of it goes for personnel requirements, how much for mate- 
rial, how much for overhead, and they make them justify their 
quotation on the project, and then they look to see whether it is 
reasonable. 

Mr. Manon. But you know that the average industrial concern 
is not going to sell itself short; it is going to pad, to some extent, 
perhaps, the number of personnel required, the amount of money 
required, and the amount of space needed in the manufacturing plant 
to put out the product. It seems to me that we are always looking 
at places around the periphery to save money for the Government, 
rather than getting at the very heart of it. 

General Yates. Mr. Chairman, I think that perhaps in this area 
of research and development there is very little opportunity for 
waste, comparatively speaking. In the research and development 
side of industry there is not a big profit. Most industrial firms lose 
money on research and development work, many times, in order to 
be in on the ground floor when the real money starts flowing, to get 
in on the big production contracts. At this level we have a better 
check on the number of people required to do the job than we do on 
the production job. On the research and development work there is 
no big profit made. At this time we are buying highly qualified, 
trained manpower in the universities and in the nonprofit institutions 
where we have actually examined the program in detail. 

Then we have competition in industry for many of the development 
contracts. But the competition in that particular case, from people 
who are looking for the ultimate production contracts, and who are 
willing to come well down-on the development profect in order to get 
in on the construction so that they can go ahead with it when we 
negotiate the contract for procurement. 

Industry does not make a profit out of the research and development 
work of this type—and I believe that can be verified pretty generally. 


Types oF RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT CONTRACTS 


Mr. Taser. Are they mostly cost-plus contracts? 

General Yates. On the research and development they are straight 
contracts as a rule. 

Colonel GrossnickLe. Generally the majority are not cost-plus-a- 
fixed-fee. 
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FIXED-FEE CONTRACTS 


Mr. Taser. Cost-plus-a-fixed-fee? 

Colonel GrossnickLE. No; they are fixed-fee contracts, negotiated 
fees, and not cost-plus-a-fixed-fee. The fees are figures out by taking 
the project of a certain type, with specifications, with a proje ct exhibit, 
which is given to the buying people in the Air Matériel Command, and 
they get the bids on that from industry. Those bids are bids that are 
actually made for supplying that piece of equipment. And that of 
course is held down through the GSA regulations, when they buy a 
piece of equipment. 

There is one step, a fixed fee, that Colonel Haywood, I think, is in 
better position to answer than I. I think that in some instances 
there may be a cost-plus-a-fixed-fee. 


CONTRACTS WITH NONPROFIT INSTITUTIONS 


Mr. Manon. Tell us about your negotiations with the nonprofit 
institutions. 

Colonel Haywoop. Mr. Chairman, that is handled on the basis of 
getting these top men to work on these projects. One man may 
devote one-fourth of his time to the project of one department, and 
half of his time to another, and an estimate is made by them of how 
much time they will devote to one project, and on that basis a deter- 
mination of the cost is made as between the projects. 

And may I say that universities have played very fair with us, 
because sometimes they have found that they could not complete 
the work in the time estimated and have asked us for an extension 
of time of the contract without any more funds, because they may 
have found that they could only devote half the time that they had 
originally estimated they could, and re quest an extension of time, but 
no additional mone y. 

Mr. Manon. It would be interesting in connection with the con- 
tracts to have you give us one of the larger nonprofit contracts as an 
example for the record. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 

Contract No. AF 33(038)841. 

Contractor: Battelle Memorial Institute. 
Dated: 16 December 1948. 

Type of Contract: Cost Plus Fixed Fee (5%). 
Estimated Total cost: $101,650. 

Basic 

Statement of Work.—(a) The contractor shall within the time specified in article 
4 hereof furnish the necessary personnel, facilities, and materials for conducting 
studies and experimental investigations toward the development of materials 
which will give satisfactory service under relatively long exposure periods when 
used in components of uncooled rocket motors, as nozzles and chamber liners. 
The research will be divided into concurrent phases on the basis of the following 
compositions to be studied: 

1. Carbon and graphite-—The primary objective of this work will be to develop 
means of preventing or retarding oxidation of carbon or graphite bodies at elevated 
temperatures, The work will be devoted both to the protection of commercial 
bodies and the development of special oxidation-resistant bodies. 

2. Refractory oxides.— Most of this work will be confined to magnesia or circonia 
bodies. 

3. Materials which decompose endothermically.—Emphasis will be placed on the 
possible use of these materials for backing refractory chamber or nozzle liners in 
metal shells, 








4. Bodies of mixtures of refractory compounds and metals.— Bodies in the alumina- 
aluminum and magnesia-aluminum systems will receive the most attention. 

(b) The contractor shall report the progress of such studies and investigations 
from time to time as requested by the Contracting Officer but (whether or not so 
requested by the Contracting Officer) at quarterly intervals by progress reports 
on each active phase of each project of the progress set forth in pragraph (a) 
above. The Contractor shall also submit interim reports thirty (30) days after 
completion of any phase and as soon as possible after an important development 
has been disclosed in any one phase. At the conclusion of such studies and investi- 
gations the Contractor shall furnish a complete final report of its findings and 
conclusions. Each progress report shall include subject, purpose, factual data, 
conclusions and recommendations, and an appendix containing photographs, 
tables, graphs, and test procedures to support the factual date. Each progress 
report shall also contain an estimate of the percentage of completion of each phase. 
Unless the Contracting Officer shall otherwise direct such final report, phase 
reports, and progress reports shall be submitted to Commanding General, Air 
Matériel Command, Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, Davton, Ohio, Attention: 
Power Plant Laboratory, Engineering Division, Office Symbol MCREXP-—63, and 
shall include one (1) reproduction carbon-back or its equivalent, and four (4) 
additional copies of such reports. 

(c) Except as may be made necessary by conditions hereafter arising, the Gov- 
ernment will furnish no facilities to the Contractor in connection with the per- 
formance of this work. 

Estimated Cost, $56,650. 

Delivery—(a) The contractor shall proceed with the performance of the work 
called for under paragraph (a) of Article 1 of this contract commencing May 12, 
1949, and ending January 11, 1951: Provided, however, that the research work called 
for under paragraph (a) of Article 1 shall be completed by October 11, 1950, and 
the final report delivered to the Government on or before November 11, 1950. 
\ll Government property shall be returned and all other terms and provisions of 
the contract complied with on or before January 11, 1951. The first of the 
quarterly progress reports called for under paragraph (6) of Article 1 hereof shall 
be delivered to the Government on August 12, 1949, and each succeeding progress 
report quarterly thereafter. ‘The phase reports shall be delivered in accordance 
with paragraph (b) of Article 1 hereof. 


Supplemental agreement, dated October 12, 1950 


Statement of work.—(a) By providing for amplification and continuation of the 
past research on the project with emphasis being placed on those phases which 
appear especially promising from the standpoint of uncooled rocket-thrust cylin- 
der fabrication and related applications as follows: 

(a) Design studies relative to the use of available ceramic materials for the 
construction of uncooled thrust cylinders for selected liquid propellant rockets. 

(b) The fabrication of experimental ceramic-lined thrust cylinders, as mutually 
agreed upon, for test-firing evaluation by the Air Matériel Command or by 
cooperating commercial concerns. 

(c) Research and development to circumvent some of the initial weaknesses of 
ceramic materials for rocket-thrust cylinder applications. This will include 
further work on the protection of graphite from oxidation and on the improvement 
of the resistance of ceramic materials to thermal stresses by use of electroplated 
metal shells, control of pores, shape considerations, ete. 

(d) Further determination of the applicability and serviceability of backing 
materials for use between the ceramic combustion-chamber liners or nozzles and 
the supporting metal housing of rocket-thrust cylinders. 

(e) An evaluation of ceramic lines pilot combustion chambers for turbojet 
engine applications. The background gained on ceramic application for rocket- 
thrust cylinders will be applied to the development of such a device to improve 
the flexibility of operation of turbojet combustion chambers. Initial work will 
consist of an analysis of the idea followed by a preliminary development and test- 
ing program as indicated by the analysis. Increase of $45,000. 

Delivery.— Delivery of the Supplies Contract is hereby amended and supple- 
mented by extending the period of performance called for under the contract to 
December 11, 1951: Provided, however, That the research work is completed by 
October 11, 1951, and the Government property returned and accounted for, the 
provisions of the patents rights article fulfilled and all the other terms of the con- 
tract complied with by December 11, 1951. 
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Colonel Haywoop. Some of these contracts are purely research 
For example, one which we are working with Ordnance at Cal-Tech, 
for a high velocity wind tunnel—one that is supposed to go up to 14 
times the speed of sound, although this is something that is not in the 
immediate program. 

This work is done through an estimate by the university in advance 
on how much time they will have; how much time of the professor will 
be required, and how much time of the graduate students, or associate 
professors, and how much of the mechanic’s time, and that becomes a 
fixed-fee contract basis. 

Mr. Manon. Do you have an example of such a contract with the 
amount of money involved, which has been made recently? 

Colonel Haywoop. This Cal-Tech involves some $2 million, ] 
believe. The Air Force is contributing something like $200,000, I 
believe, in that. 

Mr. Manon. I would like to have an example of one of the large 
contracts falling within this 71 percent of the funds as well as a small 
contract. 

Colonel Haywoop. We can furnish that. 

Mr. Manon. Can you have that this afternoon? 

Colonel Haywoop. Yes, we can furnish that at 2 o’clock. 

(Information requested was furnished the committee.) 


BREAKDOWN OF CONTRACTS LET IN PAST YEAR 


General Rora. Mr. Chairman, on the research and development 
contracts we have made in the last year, from 444 contracts on a se- 
lected basis, having a face value of $319 million, we find that of that 
6 percent went to scientific effort; 20 percent to engineering effort, 
and 70 percent went to materials, shops, overhead, et cetera, and 4 
percent went to profit. 

That was the method used under this general survey to find out how 
the funds were used, and how the dollar was distributed, and how it 
was expended; the 4 percent profit includes research and development ; 
and if you limit it just to development, the profit comes down to about 
3 percent, and taking research alone it would be a little higher per- 
centage of profit. 

Mr. Manon. How many of these contracts are continuations of 
other previously made contracts, and how many are new contracts? 

General Yarss. In this program the largest percentage are con- 
tinuously made, previous contracts, and a smaller proportion, 
something less than 10 percent are new contracts. The development 
program for most items continues from 5 to 8 years. Therefore we 
may say 12 percent (that would be around 8 years), but we have less 
than that in this program, because of the hardw are-developme nt stage 
and the test stage—it will probably be something less than 10 percent 
in this program for new development. 


DEPARTMENTAL REVIEW OF 1953 BUDGET 


Mr. Manon. You were speaking about all of these reviews that the 
proposed projec ct goes through. Generally speaking, what is the result 
of those reviews? 

General Yates. There is a cut at every review. 
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General Roru. I do not know of any proposed project review where 
something has not been taken away, dropped, or modified downward. 

Mr. Manon. If you just had a sufficient number of reviews, you 
could reduce the budget very materially, then, could you not? 

General Yates. It is now cut down to the minimum program. To 
cut just without any reason whatsoever, based on more reviews, and 
recognizing that the figures are now much lower than the original 
estimate, what would happen? We feel that we have a program that 
has been revised until we are sure that we have a sound program, and 
any additional review, by an outside agency, not a technical review 
of the requirements in the budget, but just an outside review, would 
result in delaying the program; any reduction in financing would just 
delay the program, slow it down, or leave some of the elements of the 
project out or postpone the development of parts of the program. 


DOLLARWISE CUT IN PROGRAM 


Mr. Manon. How much was this program cut, dollarwise, in this 
review procedure? 

General Ror. From $740 million to $525 million. 

Mr. Manon. No doubt the proposal of the $740 million program 
had been screened and reduced? 

General Yates. No. 

Mr. Manon. In order to secure the very minimum estimate? 

General Asensto. That was an original compromise between desir- 
ability and essentiality of items that had to be reviewed in the first 
review. I feel that of the savings that were made, the major reduction 
was effected in the first screening. 

General Yarrs. There was a reduction from the $740 million by our 
staff, through a careful examination of the $740 million which brought 
it down at first to $580 million. 

Mr. Manon. What becomes of the big things that were cut out; 
in other words, how did you effect this reduction? 

General Yares. We did it by eliminating some of the program, by 
deferring until later a part of the aircraft and some of the major 
weapons components, and we did it by slowing down the development 
in some instances. In the first place we felt that the $740 million was 
just too large for the economy, too large for the technical people in the 
country to accomplish. We had to come down from there, and we 

came further down from the figure of $580 million to the late st figure of 

$525 million, the figure which is here, which we think gives a good pro- 
gram. I think this is a ver y sound program, and we want to develop 
that program, and believe that it will give us a sufficient program to 
do the job. 

Now, in the review procedure, I will admit that from the $740 
million, the first drop to some $636 million, or $100 million was not 
too difficult. 

Mr. Manon. What were some of the things for which the $100 
million was lopped off? 

(Off the record discussion.) 

Mr. Manon. What part did the Research and Development Board, 
in the Office of the Secretary of Defense, have in these developments? 

General Yarns. They were an indirect aid to us in these reductions, 
in that they gave us guidance. 
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Mr. Manon. Did they lop off anything when it got down to them” 

General Yates. The RDB has not yet accomplished a detailed 
program review. Before the Ist of March and prior to the obligation 
of funds they will go through it in detail, project by project. They 
have given us general guidance only, guide lines to go by, as a result of 
which we in Air Force headquarters have an indication of the items 
that should be included. Without such guidance we would not be 
able to know what items were being duplic ated by the Navy or by some 
other agency. By use of the committees of the board we were able 
to determine what projects are being carried on by the Army, or the 
Navy, and what cuts needed to be made to eliminate duplication. 

(Off the record discussion.) 


CIVILIAN ADVISERS AND CONSULTANTS 


Mr. Manon. Will you please state for the record who your civil 
advisers are, your civilian assistant, and give us a statement about the 
civilians on the payroll, and also give us some information about who 
are your actual consultants, and advisers. 

General Yarns. The main scientific assistance received by the Air 
Force is its Scientific Advisory Board, headed by Dr. Von Karman. 

Mr. Mauon. Who is he? 

General Yarrs. He was the professor of aeronautics in Cal-Tech, 
recognized, I think, as probably the world’s outstanding aero- 
dynamicist. 

Mr. Manon. Is he still with Cal-Tech? 

General Yatrs. No; he has left Cal-Tech and he is now teaching 
in Sorbonne, Paris. He is working with us, with the advisory 
committee. 

Mr. Manon. As I recall, the Navy at one time had Dr. Waterman, 
who was the top scientist. Do you have someone similar to Dr. 
Waterman in your organization? 

General Yates. Our organization is not set up the same as the 
Navy. Our organization is completely integrated. There is no re- 
search and developme nt agency for the Navy that goes across the 
board. The Office of Naval Research, where Dr. Waterman was the 
chief scientist is responsible only for the Navy research program; it is 
similar, in the way of responsibility, to Colonel Haywood’s organiza- 
tion over in Baltimore. His is the segment of our program paralleling 
to some extent the responsibilities held by Dr. Waterman. 

Civilian leadership and guidance plan an important part in estab- 
lishing and directing the Air Force research and development program. 
Starting with the Chief of Staff of the Air Force and extending down 
through all echelons of the research and development organization, 
civilians are in positions of technical leadership. 

The Chief of Staff of the Air Force has a full time technical adviser 
with the title of “Chief Scientist.’ At the present time, this position 
is held by David T. Griggs. 

The Chief of Staff has also appointed Gen. James H. Doolittle to be 
a special assistant to expedite the solution of problems incident to the 
organization of the newly formed Air Research and Development 
Command. 

The Chief of Staff of the Air Force also relies on the Scientific Ad- 
visory Board, a body of civilian consultants to keep him advised of 
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the latest developments in the various fields of science which are of 
interest to the Air Force. This group reviews and evaluates long- 
range plans for research and development, advises as to the adequacy 
of the Air-Force program, and acts as a pool of technical consultants, 
The chair ran of the Scientific Advisory Board is Dr. Theodore Von 
Karman, past director of the Guggenheim aeronautical laboratory of 
the California 1 stitute of Technology, and world renowned authority 
in the fields of physics, mechanics, and aeronautics. One vice chair- 
man of the board 1s Gen. James H. Doolittle whose qualifications as a 
leader in the development of air power are well-known to this com- 
mittee. A second vice chairman is Dr. Mervin J. Kelly, president of 
the Bell Telephone Laboratories and one of the foremost leaders in the 
management of large scale industrial research and development. 

The membership of the Scientific Advisory Board, excluding the 
military director, Maj. Gen. L. C. Craigie, is as follows: 


CHAIRMAN 
Theodore Von Karman, Pasadena, Calif 
VICE CHAIRMAN 


ren. James H. Doolittle, Shell Union Oil Co. 


VICE CHAIRMAN 
ir. Mervin J. Kelly, president, Bell Telephone Laboratories. 


MEMBERS 


Dr. Hugh L. Dryden, Director, NACA, Washington 25, D. C. 

Dr. Allen V. Austin, Acting Director, N« ational Bureau of Standards. 

Mr. Donald A. Quarles, vice president, Pell Telephone Laboratories. 

Prof. Francis R. Shanley, professor of engineering, University of California. 

Dr. Francis H. Clauser, chairman, department of aeronautics, Johns Hopkins 

niversity. 

Dr. John D, Strong, professor of physics, Johns Hopkins Unive rsity. 

Dr. Pol E. Duwez, associate professor, department of mechanical engineering, 
California Institute of Technology. 

Mr. Phillip B. Taylor, Sanderson & Porter, New York, N. Y. 

Dr. Norman F. Ramsey, Lyman laboratory of physics, Harvard University. 

Prof. John Von Neumann, professor of mathematics, institute for advanced study, 
Princeton University. 

Prof. C. Richard Soderberg, department of mechanical engineering, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. 

Dr. Ivan A. Getting, vice president in charge of research and engineering, 
Raytheon Manufacturing Corp. 

Dr. Edwin H. Land, president and director of research, Polaroid Corp. 

Dr. George B. Kistiakowsky, professor of chemistry, Harvard University. 

Prof. Charles C. Lauritsen, California Institute of Technology. 

Dr. Edward J. Baldes, chairman of biophysical research, The Mayo Clinic. 

Dr. Carl F. J. Overhage, project Lincoln, Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

Dr. William Bollay, Aerophysics Development Corp., Pacifie Palisades, Calif. 

Dr. Milton S. Plesset, professor of applied mechanics, California Institute of 
Technology. 

Dr. Detlev W. Bronk, president, Johns Hopkins University. 

Prof. William D. Rannie, professor of applied mechanics, California Institute of 
Technology. ; 

Dr. J. Douglas Brown, dean of the faculty, Princeton University. 

Mr. Allen F. Donovan, head, aero-mechanies department, Cornell Aeronautical 
Laboratory, Ine. 

Dr. Louis T. E. Thompson, Norden Laboratories, White Plains, N. Y. 

Dr. Richard W. Porter, General Electrie Co. 

Dr. Charles S. Draper, head, aeronautical engineering department, director, 
instrumentation laboratory, Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
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Dr. Louis G. Dunn, director, jet propulsion laboratory, California Institute of 
Technology. 

Dr. Hans Speier, chief, social science division, The RAND Corp. 

Dr. Alexander Ellett, vice president in charge of research, Zenith Radio Corp. 

Prof. John M. Stalnake ‘r, director of studies, Association of American Medical 
Colleges. 

Mr. Robert R. Gilruth, Assistant Chief of Research, NACA Langley Aeronautical 
Laboratory. 

Dr. H. Guyford Stever, department of aeronautical engineering, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. 

Dr. Ross Gunn, Director, Physical Research, United States Weather Bureau. 

Dr. Homer J. Stewart, professor of aeronautics, California Institute of Technology, 

Dr. Donald W. Hastings, head, department of psychiatry and neurology, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. 

Dr. George E. Valley, Jr., associate professor of physics, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. 

Mr. William M. Holaday, director of research, Socony Vacuum Oil Co. 

Dr. Shields Warren, cancer research institute, New England Deaconess Hospital. 

Dr. Andrew Kalitinsky, manager, special projects department, M. W. Kellogg Co. 

Dr. Harry Wexler, Chief, Scientific Services Division, United States Weather 
Bureau. 

Dr. Joseph Kaplan, professor of physics, institute of geophysics, University of 
California. 

Mr. Robin M. Williams, Jr., director, social science research center, Cornell 
University. 

Dr. Marvin J. Kelly, president, Bell Telephone Laboratories. 

Dr. James G. Baker, Winchester, Mass. 

Mr. Robert H. Kent, Associate Technical Director, Ballistic Research Labora- 
tories, Aberdeen Proving Ground. 

Dr. John W. Gardner, vice president, Carnegie Corporation of New York. 

Dr. James B. Macelwane, 8. J., dean, institute of technology, St. Louis 
University. 

Prof. John R. Markham, director, naval supersonic laboratory, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. 

Prof. William D. Rannie, department of mechanical engineering, California 
Institute of Technology. 

Dr. Louis N. Ridenour, Laguna Beach, Calif. 

Dr. Ernest C. Pollard, professor of biophysics, Sloane Physics Laboratory, Yale 
University. 

Mr. L. Eugene Root, Office, Assistant for Development Planning, Headquarters, 
USAF. 


Throughout the various operating echelons within the Air Force 
research and development organization, civilian assistants and 
technical advisers work side by side with military directors to pro- 
vide the continuity of technical experience and competence which is 
essential to the conduct of a sound research and development _pro- 
gram. Some of the outsts ending civilians who are occupying highly 
responsible positions as a result of their years of experience in their 
parti icular fields of research and development are the following: 


Dr. A. E. Lombard, technical assistant to the Director of Research and Develop- 
ment, Headquarters, United States Air Force. 

Dr. 8S. M. Skinner, scientific adviser, Headquarters, Air Research and Develop- 
ment Command. 

J. E. Keto, Technical Director, Electronics, Wright Air Development Center. 

Dr. Frank W. Bubb, research scientist, Wright Air Development Center. 

Dr. Edwin G. Schnieder, research scientist, physics, Wright Air Development 
Center. 

J. B. Johnson, research scientist, metallurgy, Wright Air Development Center. 

Opie Chenoweth, technical adviser, power-plant laboratory, Wright Air Develop- 
ment Center. 

John W. Marchetti, Director of Radio Physics Research, Air Force Cambridge 
Research Center. 

Dr. Helmut Landsberg, Director of Geophysics Research, Air Force Cambridge 
Research Center. 

Dr. William D. Urry, Chief, Research Branch, Deputy Chief of Staff (Operations). 

Dr. Arthur W. Melton, scientific adviser, Human Resources Research Center. 
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RoTaTION OF OFFICER PERSONNEL 


Mr. Manon. General, I note that you are a pilot, and it is of ad- 
vantage to have had that background of being a command pilot, but: 
under the rotation system another man will be assigned to this job, 
and it seems to me you do not get the maximum efficiency in this 
highly specialized field of research and development through changing 
men on the job. 

General Yares. In each of our technical sections we have key civil- 
ian personnel who are there continuously—in aircraft, electronics— 
and clear across the board there is a key man, a civilian, who fills this 
position under civil service. 

Mr. Manon. How long have you been the director? 

General Yates. I have been director for approximately—a little less 
than 1 year. 

Mr. Manon. Did you have any scientific background or industrial 
background that fitted you for this particular job? 

General Yates. The only scientific background I have is a graduate 
degree in meteorology from California Tech. 

Mr. Mauon. Under the normal program of the Air Force, how long 
will you be probably be assigned to this job? 

General Yates. | believe the normal assignments for the Air Force 
are for 3 or 4 years. I cannot state what my part will be. That is 
the average assignment. 

Mr. Manon. Is it your opinion, speaking from your own personal 
viewpoint, a good procedure to rotate people about in this manner? 

General Yates. The military heads—yes, I feel that there should 
be rotation. By the same token, I feel that we should have continuity 
of service on scientific advisory boards, and through the groups of 
civilians in the technical jobs. But the over-all supervision that must 
be given not by a single expert in any one field, should be done by the 
military staff, those who are members of the staff of the Air Force, who 
can speak as members of the staff for the Air Force, and who can 
handle or manage and integrate the requirements of the Air Force 
program. 

We certainly should not allow the whole research and development 
efforts to be handled by permanent civil-service people, although we 
need them, and we must have them. But we must get new brains 
into the business. 

Mr. Manon. You have been Director of Research and Develop- 
ment in the Air Force for less than a year, and you have come up here 
as the principal witness to justify a request of ap proximately half a 
billion dollars. Would that sort of thing happen in big business, or 
not, or would men who have worked in this field for years and years 
be the ones to justify the program? 

General Yarrs. Mr. Chairman, may I say that the individuals that 
I have with me are those who have been working with the program 
for a long time in each of these fields. I consider myself expert in no 
particular segment of the program, but General Roth, for example, 
has been in the research and development program of the Air Force 
for—how long? 

General Ror. Since 1935. 

General Yates. Since 1935, some 16 years. Each of these other 
individuals has been connected with research and deve lopment for a 
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long time. Colonel Haywood was with the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, and the others in the Air Force practically during their entire 
career. 

» This, I believe, is the way we can get any details that you may want. 
I apologize for not being able to cover the field completely and to 100 
percent; but I do not believe that it would be possible for any one 
single individual to have complete knowledge of all the projects, « 

to have complete knowledge of the details necess: wy. 

Mr. Manon. You understand what I am saying is not meant to 
disparage your presentation at all. I think you have made a good 
presentation; you are very fluent, and apparently very thorough in 
your field. I am just exploring the wisdom of the procedure that is 
being followed. I think you understand. 

General Yares. Certainly. 

Mr. Manon. I am just questioning the wisdom of this sort of proce- 
dure, whether good or bad, I would not be able to say. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 
RoTraTION OF OFFICER PERSONNEL 


WITNESSES 


MAJ. GEN. L. C. CRAIGIE, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, DEVELOPMENT 

WILLIAM A. M. BURDEN, SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO THE SECRETARY 
OF THE AIR FORCE 

DONALD R. JACKSON, CHIEF, PROCUREMENT AND RESEARCH 
DIVISION, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET 


General AsEensto. I would like to state, sir, that this afternoon we 
have with us General Craigie, who is the Deputy Chief of Staff for 
Development, who replaced General Putt, who was acting in that 
capacity. 

In view of your inquiries with respect to General Putt this morning, 
and in view of your desire to determine the relationship between the 
officer personnel and the civilian personnel, and also to develop the 
further facts relative to rotation of officer personnel, we asked General 
Craigie to appear here this afternoon and to state his experience and 
background, if you would like, and to be available for questioning, sir 

Mr. Taser. All right, General, go ahead. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


General Craiaie. Gentlemen, I have recently returned from over- 
seas, to take the position of the Deputy Chief of Staff, Development, 
in the Headquarters of the Air Force. I have spent 14 out of the last 
17 years in the research and development side of the Air Force matériel 
function. I assume it was for that reason that I was selected for this 
particular job, and brought back from Japan and Korea. 

It has been our policy and still is our policy within the Air Force to 
assign to the responsible directing positions officers rather than 
civilians. It has been our policy to acquire the most competent 
civilians we could hire and put them into our organization throughout 
the entire research and development structure from the staff down 
through the laboratories. 
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It is our feeling that these civilians who do stay on permanently 
provide a continuity to the program which could not be provided 
otherwise. We do feel very strongly, however, that it is necessary for 
the individuals in charge of the program to know by personal experi- 
ence, if possible, what the requirements for the equipment are, what 
will be expected of the equipment, what it must be able to do. 

It is for that reason that we have felt it is desirable to place in 
positions such as mine military figures rather than civilians. 

It has also been our policy, as evidenced by my recent assignment 
to Japan and Korea, to assign officers whose background is pre- 
dominantly in the fields of matériel or research and development to 
the operational side of the Air Force, in order to give them a rounded 
experience and prevent them from specializing in too narrow a field. 

| think as a result of my recent assignment for 16 months in Japan 
and Korea that I have a better appreciation of the job. 

Mr. Taser. Just what was your position? 

General Cratare. | was No. 2 in the Far East Air Force. General 
Stratemeyer was the commander in chief of the Far East Air Force, 
and I was his vice commander and chief of staff. 

Of course, the last 3 months I was there I served with Admiral 
Joy as one of the delegates at the armistice conference with the 
Korean Communists. 

Mr. Taser. That was not a very satisfactory experience? 

General Crariare. It was a very frustrating experience. 

In that position as chief of staff and vice commander of the Far 
East Air Force, I was in a position to see what our Air Force matériel 
had to do, and how well it was doing it. I think as a result of that 
experience [ am in a better position to direct our research and develop- 
ment than [ could possibly be otherwise. 

Mr. Taper. Suppose we consider some of these planes, and let you 
tell us what you know about them. You were active in the operations 
in Korea, of course? 

General Cratatr. Yes, sir; I was. 

Mr. Taper. You have the B-36. 

I do not believe that this should be on the record. If you teil us 
anything, it certainly should not be, and I hope you will. What can 
you tell me about that? 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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SUMMARY OF PROGRAMS FOR RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 
Mr. Manon. We will insert portions of the justifications in the 
record at this point. 


(The documents are as follows:) 


Summary of obligations by programs 


1951 actual | 1952estimate | 1953 estimate 


(3) 


DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


Aircraft $52, 224, 309 , 382, 000 2, 560, 000 
Guided missiles 51, 806, 624 , 871, 000 421, 000 
Propulsion 47, 750, 301 , 517, 000 944, 000 
Electronics 47, 611, 394 , 251, 000 646, OO 
Armament 29, 745, 996 , 607, 000 5, 725, 000 


Equipment 36, 118, 418 . 501, 000 41, 910, 000 
Seiences 36, 841, 095 58, 864, 000 869, OO 
Special projects 10, 896, 648 , 400, 470 , 261, 000 
Laboratory operations 4, 731, 486 5, 864, 000 5, 664, 000 


Subtotal 317, 726, 27 , 257, 470 525, 000, 000 
Obligations against prior year funds 5, 863, 2! 57, 059, 792 ( 


Total direct obligations 324, 589, 52 485, 317, 262 525, 000, 000 
REIMBURSARLE ORLIGATIONS 


620 | Guided missiles 5, 024 
640 | Electronics 5, 000 
690 | Laboratory operations 7 16, 864 55, 000 100, 000 


Total reimbursable obligations - 21, 888 130, 000 100, 000 


Tota! obligations. . ; nplashate a 324, 611, 416 485, 447, 262 525, 100, 000 


The combat effectiveness of the Air Force is dependent upon its ability to equip 
its personnel with weapons and supporting equipment which are superior to those 
available to any aggressor nation. The effectiveness of the research and develop- 
ment effort today will determine not onlv the character of the future Air Force, 
but in a large measure, its ability to perform its assigned mission in making the 
United States secure. 

At present, the Air Force is undergoing a build-up. TEssential to this build-up 
is the placing of superior equipment in the hands of troops at the earliest practi- 
cable date. This requires the maximum effective exploitation of research and 
development so that the expanded Air Force will be equipped with advanced and 
superior weapons and equipment which will not become obsolete at an early date 

In order to develop qualitatively superior weapons, the Air Force has planned 
its fiscal vear 1953 research and deyelopment program with the following objectives 
in mind: 

a) Overcoming qualitative deficiencies in weapons, weapons systems, and 
techniques now in operational use and programed to remain in the active in 
ventory. 

b) Accelerating to the maximum extent feasible, within the ability of industry 
to absorb the workload, the development of those weapons, weapons systems or 
components whose early suecessful completion can now be envisioned and which 
will substantially enhance the operational capability of the Air Force when intro- 
duced into active inventory. 

c) Maintaining an adequate level of development of all other aeronautical 
weapons and techniques which promise to enhance the future operational capa- 
bility of the Air Force. 

Maintaining an adequate level of exploration in the field of natural sciences 
to produce the fundamental knowledge upon which all future research and 
development is dependent. 

In implementing these objectives, the following considerations were kept in 
mind: 
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1. Special emphasis must be placed on projects which have as their objective 
the utilization of new and revolutionary weapons systems and equipment at the 
earliest practicable date. 

2. Emphasis must also be placed on developments which promise to result in 
substantial improvements in items scheduled for large production over the next 
3 to 5 years to equip the expanded forces. 

3. Consistent with Research and Development Board guidance, the proper 
balance must be maintained between various phases of research and development. 
This includes the provision of adequate funds for the support of basic research. 

4. The rate of effort on specific research and development projects achieved 
during fiscal year 1951 and fiscal year 1952 must be maintained during fiscal year 
1953. 

5. Only those projects which can be managed within the personnel, facilities, 
and matériel resources that can reasonably be expected in fiscal year 1953 must 
be included. 

The Air Force research and development program is carried out by several 
different types of agencies: Universities and industrial research institutions which 
perform basic research on a contract basis; industrial concerns which develop 
specific items to Air Force specifications; other governmental and military agencies 
which perform specific research or development or a reimbursable cross-servicing 
basis; and Air Force research and development agencies which monitor the work 
of outside agencies, evaluate the results of research, test the items developed, and 
perform research and development of their own. 


IMPORTANCE OF RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT BUDGET 


General AsEensio. I might state, sir, that the Air Force feels so 
definitely the need for research and development, without which 
we lose ground rather than gain ground, that we feel that once we 
arrive at a program of which we are very, very certain, we must 
pursue it. We feel that to such an extent that even though we are 
asked to prepare budgets according to different ground rules—this 
year we had a bench-mark budget, which was one that did not even 
include all essentials—even so, the Air Force felt so strongly that we 
included the full research and development requirements under that 
reduced Air Force budget, just as we did in exactly the same figure 
under the requirements budget. 

Mr. Manon. Under the higher budget? 

General Asensio. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, if you had gotten much more money 
this would have been your research and development figure? 

General Asgensio. Likewise, if we had gotten any less, and even 
much less. 

Mr. Manon. It still would have been? 

General AsEnsio. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. You feel this represents the minimum that we can 
afford to do in the field of research and development for the Air Force? 

General Asensro. That is the feeling of the Air Force; of all the 
reviewing authorities who bave dealt with this budget, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Excuse me, Mr. Taber. Will you please proceed. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Taser. Somebody gave us a list this morning, of all your 
projects. Of course, this does not tell the projects very well, but 
there is indicated on this last page of General Yates’ statement this 
morning different programs. If you have that available let us look 
at that. 


94918—52——_20 
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RELATIONSHIP OF AIRCRAFT, GuIDED MIssILES, AND ELEcTRONICS 
PROGRAMS 


I do not know that we can tell much about this, because it is sort 
of split up. The aircraft item, I assume, means simply the frame of 
the airplane and that sort of thing, and ‘does not include the engine 
picture; is that right? 

General Yarss. That is correct. This amount of money covers 
the airframe development and all G. and P. equipment specifically 
identifiable with a particular aircraft. The engine development 
comes under “Propulsion. ; 

Taser. That is in the “Propulsion” item? 

onan Yates. Yes, sir. 

Mr, Taser. That would also cover the propulsion in the guided 
missiles or anything of that kind; is that right? 

General Yates. The guided missiles propulsion as well as all other 
built-in components and equipment are covered within the guided 
missiles program. 

GUIDED MISSILES 


Mr. Taner. That is all covered by program 620? 

General Yates. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taner. The electronics covers just the electronics in the air- 
planes? 

General Yares. It covers all electronics for communications pur- 
poses. In the aircraft all electronics identifiable with a particular one 
is chargeable against that aircraft. 

Mr. Taper. Including your guided missile set-up? 

General Yates. The electronics in a guided missile itself is billed 
against the guided missile. The electronics program covers the ground 
electronics and airborne electronics. In other words, it covers elec- 
tronic equipment for the purpose of communication, navigation, radar 
surveillance and identification, countermeasure, and all ancillary 
components or items of eqaipment necessary to such electronic systems, 

Mr. Taser. That is also applied to the aircraft? 

General Yatrs. Yes, sir. 

Mr, Taser. But not to the guided missile? 

General Yates. The guided missile itself pays for its own related 
equipment. The armament program includes the research and devel- 
opment of armament and ordnance not identifiable with a particular 
aircraft or guided missile. 

EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Taser. What does the “Equipment” cover? 

General Yarrs. That covers the ground-handling equipment, the 
flying equipment, instruments, and all types of basic support equip- 
ment not specifically identifiable with a particular aircraft or guided 
missile. 

It includes such items as: Aircraft instruments, photographic 
equipment, reconaissance equipment, intelligence equipment, aircrew 
clothing and personal equipment, cargo-handling equipment, and 
other items of nonelectronic, nonarmament, and nonpropulsion 
equipment. 
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SCIENCES 


Mr. Taser. What does ‘Sciences’ cover? 

General Yarss. Sciences covers basic and applied research in the 
physical sciences—this is background research—social sciences, and 
the military sciences. 

It covers investigations in aerodynamics, solid state physics, 
metallurgy, chemicals, relationships of matériel. It covers studies in 
human factors, life sciences, medical sciences, the care of the people. 

It covers practically all of the background research which is done 
to solve a problem, as opposed to developing an item. 


FUNDS OBTAINED FROM “‘EMERGENCY FUND”’ 


Mr. Taser. General Asensio, may I ask you a question? 

General AsEnsio. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taper. This budget picture seems to have a figure in here for 
1952 of $425 million, and then 1952 adjusted is $431 million. What 
does that mean? Can you tell me about that? 

General Asensio. We had $425 million, which was the direct appro- 
priation in this area. Then there was obtained from the Emergency 
Fund of the Office, Secretary of Defense, $6.3 million. 

Mr. Manon. That was a relatively small portion of the amount 
made available in the emergency fund; was it not? 

General Asensio. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BaupincerR. That is, to date we have received $6.3 million. 

Mr. Manon. I see. 


FUNDS TRANSFERRED TO “MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION” 


Mr. Taper. What would be the reason, General, for the transfer 
of funds to “Maintenance and operation’? 

General Asensio. The situation is, as 1 remarked this morning, 
sir, that we have backed up the direct appropriation for research 
and development in the 600 series with the indirect support given in 
the research and test-support area of the Maintenance and Operations 
400 appropriation, program 460. 

Analyzing the func tional division as between the direct support and 
the indirect support, a determination was made that we were in fact 
charging certain functions to direct Research and Deve lopme nt which 
should be charged to the indirect support under the “Maintenance 
and operation’? appropriation. Under those circumstances we had 
to make a comparative transfer to reflect that change for prior years. 

Mr. Taser. That would be a transfer out of the Maintenance 
and Operations? 

General Asrensio. It is about a $3 million transfer in 1952 from 
“R. and D.,” 600, to ‘“Maintenance and operations, research and 
test support,”’ in 400. 

Mr. Taser. I thought you told us you were transferring it to the 
“Maintenance and operation.” 

General Asensio. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Taper. I thought you also told us that it was improperly 
charged to ‘Maintenance and operation.” 
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General Asrnsio. No, sir; it was improperly charged to the ‘Re- 
search and development” appropriation. 

Mr. Taser. I see. All right. 

Now, according to a statement of Mr. McNeil, which was given 
to us, there is $82 million of indirect contributions. 

General Asgensio. That is in program 460, sir, the research and 
test support of maintenance and operations. 

Mr. Taser. Research and test support? 

General Asensto. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. That comes out of various items? 

General Asensto. Out of the “M. and QO.” appropriation, sir. 

Mr. Taser. Out of ‘Maintenance and operations’’? 

General AsEnsto. Yes, sir. 


EQUAL IMPORTANCE OF BUDGETED PROGRAMS 


Mr. Taser. Of these items, which are entitled to the greatest 
priority? 

General Craiaizn. We have tried to come up with a balanced 
program, Mr. Taber. I do not thiuk we can say that armament has 
more priority than aircraft, or that aircraft has more priority than 
populsion. They all tie together. 

We must do continuing development in the field of armament. 
We must do continuing development in the field of propulsion. We 
must do continuing development in the field of airplanes or airframes. 
It is difficult to say that one of these items as listed has a greater 
priority than another. 

We cannot cut out research and development in any one of these 
items without losing complete balance in the program. I do not feel 
that is a very satisfactory answer to your question, sir, but I do not 
know how else to answer it. I would like to ask General Yates if he 
wants to add to that. 

General Yarrs. I think you have answered it just about right. 
That was one reason forthe type of presentation we made, where we 
have pulled the pieces out of each one of these and put them together 
in the weapons systems, to point up the fact that each one of these 
contributes to a weapons system, and you cannot lower the priority 
on one without lowering it in the entire weapons system. Then we 
have to go back and cut an appropriate amount from each other item, 
and wash out the whole weapons system. 

That is the basis on which the program was built up and eae ae 

[ certainly believe General Craigie has expressed this as well : 
possible. There really is no relative priority among these categories. 


GuIpDED MISSILES 


Mr. Taser. How are you going to effectively spend $111 million 
on guided missiles? 

General Yarns. Most of these contracts, and particularly the guided 
missiles contracts, are already the result of figures quoted by industrial 
contacts, estimates of money required to do the job we want done. 
This is a totaling of those, and actually a paring down of the amounts 
of money totaled on the individual projects. 
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Mr. Manon. Do you have contracts now which these would more 
or less continue? 

General Yares. Yes, sir. Eighty percent, at least, of that total 
is a continuation of existing contracts. That is an off-the-cuff figure; 
at least 80 percent. 

Mr. Taser. The guided missiles program is the big individual item 
here. Does it show prospect enough of successful fruition to justify 
the expenditure of all that money? 

(Discussion off the record.) 


PROCUREMENT OF GUIDED MISSILES 


Mr. Taper. You do not have anything in the budget at this time 
in the line of procurement? 

General Asensio. Yes, sir. That will come up in project 150, sir. 

Mr. Taser. How much does it run? 

General Asensto. $300 million, sir. 

Mr. Manon. There is over a billion dollars in this bill for guided 
missiles, one way or another. 

General Asensto. Among the three services; yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. There was a billion dollars in laxt year’s program. 

Mr. Taser. There was $400 million in this one, evidently. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Mr. Taser. Because there is $100 million here and $300 million in 
another place. 

General Asensio. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. With regard to electronics, you are asking $68 million 
for electronics. Some of this same electronics material would go into 
guided missiles, would it not? 

Mr. Taper. He told us not. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Manon. All the guided missile is is an airplane without a 
pilot, more or less. 

General Craricire. We used to call them pilotless aircraft. 

General Yates. We still do. 

Mr. Taser. How do you develop these guided missiles? Is it 
experimental work on the part of the Air Force itself, or is it experi- 
mental work on the part of some factory? 

General Yates. The contractors, Mr. Taber, mostly are responsible, 
mainly the aircraft contractors. 

Mr. Taner. Mainly the aircraft contractors? 

General Yates. Those are the ones who have given us the most 
help. They have a know-how in aerodynamics, and have merely 
extended the know-how into the guided missiles field. Most of the 
original work has been done by aircraft companies. 

Mr. Taser. Did you have something to add, General? 

General Crarare. I just want to say that we participate to a very 
great extent with the designers and the manufacturers in the test, 
when it reaches the test stage. We have to provide the test range. It 
is impossible for a manufacturer to have his own range. 

Development tests are conducted at the Air Force Proving Grounds, 
with our participation and help. 
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COORDINATION BETWEEN ARMED SERVICES 


Mr. Taser. To what extent is the same kind of research work being 
carried on by the Navy Bureau of Aeronautics? 

General Yates. With respect to guided missiles, Mr. Taber, or cleat 
across the board? 

Mr. Taper. All the way through. 

General Yates. They are investigating similar areas, because of 
their interest in air operations. These are coordinated through th¢ 
committees of the RDB. 

In each case, for example, we will agree between us either on a 
bilateral arrangement, or through the RDB to proceed with our 
development, and they will watch our development, sometimes trans- 
ferring funds and sometimes not transferring funds. In the main 
we have a very good arrangement with them to avoid duplication. 

Mr. Taser. Do you get the things that they develop? 

General Yates. Yes, sir. 

SCIENCES 


Mr. Taser. You have an item here for ‘‘Sciences” of $64 million, 
What do you do there, and what does that cover? 

General Yates. I can read you a brief of that, which would probabl) 
be more complete than the story I gave you before. 

This covers the basic sciences, physical sciences development work, 
beginning with basic research in fields of aerodynamics, metallurgy, 
chemistry, optics, plus applied research on special projects in which 
the background of information which has been developed in the 
basic research is applied to solve the problems of airflight and combat. 

In the area of life sciences, research is carried on to determine and 
solve the medical problems of flight in high altitudes, flight at high 
speed, to provide for air crew safety, and survival, as mentioned 
this morning. Also, to determine the human factors which must be 
considered in the design of aircraft, and to develop the techniques for 
air evacuation of battle casualties. 

Also, in the area of life sciences, research is programed to determine 
methods of personnel classification and assignment and training to 
enable the Air Force to receive the maximum performance from each 
of those airmen and officers. 

Mr. Taper. How is that particular item of 670 used? Is that let to 
contract? IR=fso, to whom? 

General Yates. It is done substantially by contract. The large 
percentage of the contracts are with universities and nonprofit institu- 
tions. The bulk of this type of expenditure is with the universities 

On the scientific research, most of it is basic scientific research. 

Mr. Taner. As I remember the chart, as to the way the pie was cut 
up, about 5 percent of it went to universities, and this is about 12 01 
13 percent of the total amount. Therefore, it could hardly be just 
that way. 

General Yates. I believe we can get a breakdown. 

Mr. Taser. Maybe I am wrong on that figure. 6.7 percent. 

General Yates. This one item is $64 million. 

Mr. Taser. $64 million. 

General Yates.. The large majority of these projects are the type of 
projects that are carried on in universities. There is probably a large 
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portion of this which is handled internally in our own organization. 
Probably we have a larger percentage of personnel inte rnally charged 
against it. 

There is the Human Resources Research Institute, which does its 
own work at the Air University. We have one group at Kelly Field. 
The School of Aviation Medicine also gets a large proportion of this, 
and this is charged against this particular budget. Its research, 
which is done for us, is included. This is either research in the Air 
Force or in the universities. 

I see no project here which would be the type which would be 
contracted to industry. The 6.7 percent of our total budget is almost 
all in this area, and plus that we have our internal costs of laboratory 
oper ations. 

There are human factors and aeromedical operations, which are 
probably the largest of those items, and they are internal. 


SPECIAL PROJECTS 


Mr. Taser. What does “Special projects’? mean? 

General Yarres. That changes from year to year, Mr. Taber. 
will read the special projects that we have this year. 

The four major projects are included under this budget program: 
Instrumentation of the long-range proving ground. 

Mr. Taser. What does that mean? 

General Yates. Of the missile-test center. That is instrument 
equipment for measuring and analyzing the flights of the guided 
missiles. Then there is the instrumentation of the armament-test 
center. 

Mr. Taper. For measuring the flights. How would that run into 
big money? 

General Crater. It is very expensive electronics equipment. It 
is radar equipment. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Those four projects make up the special projects. 


LABORATORY OPERATIONS 


Mr. Taper. What are the ‘Laboratory operations’? 

General Yates. General Roth, do you want to pick that one up? 

General Roru. ‘Laboratory operations” consists of civilian person- 
nel required to operate the Air Force laboratories and test centers, to 
purchase the equipment which they use within the laboratories, and 
materials, and to take care of travel and per diem allowances for the 
individuals working on research and development projects. That is 
taking in the per diem and travel of the civilian as well as military 
personnel. 


Nreep ror CompLeTe BREAK-DOWN OF CIVILIAN PERSONNEL IN 
GREEN SHEETS 


Mr. Taser. How many employees are involved in this picture? 
There are not any green sheets on this, are there? 

General AsENsIO. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. I do not see them. 
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General Roru. We have those summarized on the chart, Mr. Taber. 

General Yates. On the chart we have the totals of civilian person- 
nel, 

Mr. Taser. I do not care about the summary. I want the green 
sheets. The summary isno good. That is the trouble with the book, 
the way the budget is put up. 

You have 11,460 positions with an average of 10,371. 

Mr. Jackson. There is a complete detailed breakdown, Mr. Taber, 
by crade. 

General Yates. A complete breakdown follows, Mr. Taber. 

Mr. Taser. What appropriation would these items be charged to? 

General Asensrio. This appropriation, 600, sir, “‘Research and 
development.”’ 

Mr. Taner. 600? 

General Asensro. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. But they would be scattered all the way through it. 

General Yares. That is correct. 

General Asensrio. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Taser. There is no way of tying anything to anything. 

Mr. Jackson. Yes, sir. In the justifications they indicate the 
amount of money under each program, which is included there for 
administrative expenses. 

Mr. Taser. But there is no breakdown of how many, or anything 
of that kind, for each individual project? 

Mr. Jackson. Yes,‘sir. 

General Roru. We have that information. 

Mr. Taner. They are not in there, are they? 

General Rorn. They are not in the green sheets; no, sir. 

Mr. Taser. That is the trouble with these green sheets. They do 
not give vou anything to tie to so that you can tell anything about 
them. We might just as well not have any. 

Mr. Manon. When we adopted the performance budget— 

Mr. Taser. We abdicated any control over the thing. The only 
thing anybody can do with a performance budget, and the way you 
set it up, is to make a flat cut on the personnel all the way through, 
until they are educated to the point where they can bring up a break- 
down of what they are asking for. 

General Asensto. We have such information here, sir. 

Mr. Taner. Why do you not give it to us? I notified the outfits 
right off that I was not satisfied with this kind of green sheet, so why 
did you not give it to us? It is beyond me. It does not look like 
you want any money. 

Mr. Bautptincer. The green sheet detail is made up in accordance 
with the Bureau of the Budget Circular A-11. 

Mr. Taner. For the purpose of covering the whole thing up so 
that we could not tell anything about it. 

Mr. Batpincer. We do have details by centers. 

Mr. Taser. What good does that do us, if we do not have it? 
We have the hearings up here, and the hearings do not amount to 
anything, as to a justification for it. 

General AsEnsio. Sir, we would be very happy to give it to you in 
whatever detail vou desire. 

Mr. Taser. Frankly, I am not going to be satisfied with anything 
like this. I am going to be prepared to argue for a blanket cut of 
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20 percent on every single personnel item, and go on the floor for it, 
the way the thing stands right now. That is just on the basis of this 
cover-up business. I do not like it. 

General Asensio. Sir, there is no desire and no attempt on our part 
to do any cover-up. We wish to disclose to you every last detail. 

Mr. Taper. There is not any justification for anything here. It 
is just a mass figure without any detail or without anything that 
anybody can go by. 

Mr. Bauprncer. We can give you off the record all the details you 
would like. 

Mr. Taser. I do not want anything off the record on it. On the 
personnel I do not see any reason for it to be off the record. 

Mr. Jackson. No; that can all be on the record. 

Mr. Taser. If you are not prepared to put it on the record you 
ought not to have it. 

General Asenstro. I think reference was made to this: Exclusive of 
what is between these covers, we certainly can give the information 
to you in whatever form you desire, Mr. Taber. 

Mr. Manon. Do you have it now? Can you answer questions? 

General Asenstio. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. General Roth? 

General Rotnu. In Budget Program 610 there is included in that 
figure $6,475,000. We have the chart here now which shows these. 

Mr. Taser. The chart does not do any good, because we cannot 
tell anything about the number and the variety of the employees, 
and how many you had last year, or why you need them. That is 
where the trouble is. It is still covered up. 

(General Asensio hands document to Mr. Taber.) 

Mr. Taser, That does not tell it. 

General Asens1o. The man-years are here [indicating]. 

Mr. Taser. Yes. That tells the number of employees you want 
in each different project, but it does not give the information. There 
is not any breakdown in accordance with the statute at all. I am not 
happy about it a bit, the way the thing stands. 

Mr. Manon. Do you understand, General Asensio, what Mr. Taber 
wants? 

General Asensio. I think I have some inkling of it. 

Mr. Taper. How you could have gotten the budget together with- 
out going to work and making an estimate of how many you would 
need and what you would need them for in each individual project is 
beyond me. 

General Asensio. That is specifically the way it is built up, sir. 

Mr. Taser. Why did you not bring it to us? We had this same 
trouble last year. We did not get anything that was any good last 
year. 

Frankly, I do not like that kind of a cover-up. It kind of irritates 
me. 

General Asensio. Sir, I assure you that had we known that was 
what you wanted that is what would have been presented today. 

Mr. Taper. Well, I was asked by General Moore about it, and I 
told him that. I also stated it when the Defense Department was up 
here, and when the different services were here. I am very much 
disappointed that we are not getting it. I am not going to be happy 
without it. 
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LISTING PERSONNEL BY ORGANIZATIONAL UNIT 


Mr. Manon. How much work is incident to preparing the tables of 
information which Mr. Taber has suggested? 

General Asrensio. I would have to refer to Mr. Jackson on that, 
because he does the work for me. 

Mr. Jackson. Just a listing of personnel, and where they are located, 
could be prepared in a relatively short time and without many man- 
hours; but to discuss it on the basis of each individual organizational] 
unit, when 10,000 people are involved, would take a great deal of time, 
sir, to get that together. But we do have the location of these people 

Mr. Taser. L asked you to do it before. How could you determine 
your budget at all without having it all broken down in shape so that 
you could bring it right up to us? It makes me believe that you 
actually did not do it at all, but just went to work and guessed at it 
If you did not do it, so that you have it in shape to bring up, then you 
did not do it in any way except by guesswork. That is about the size 
of it. You could not have done it any way but by guesswork. 

Mr. Manon. What is your response to that? 

Mr. Jackson. The individual personnel requirements for each or- 
ganizational unit in the Research and Development Command have 
been reviewed through the same process that General Yates discussed 
this morning in reviewing the over-all research and development 
budget. A great deal of these personnel are laboratory personnel 
and are related to the projects that General Yates has been discussing. 

The reason for the increases here is related to the basic research and 
development program, and not necessarily to just administrative 
people. 

Mr. Taser. How could you have gathered the material together 
and known how many civilian chiefs of the engineering operations 
you had, or how many electronics scientists, grade 15’s, you had, 
unless this information was furnished? How could you have it 
together so that you knew how many of them there were, without 
having a breakdown of the numbers in each set-up? 

Mr. Jackson. We do. 

General Yates. We can do that, sir. We can provide all that 
information. 

Mr. Taser. Why did you not bring it? 

General Yates. We have it here. Do you have the breakdown by 
centers? 

Colonel Wriuiams. We have it by centers. This will give you the 
balance. 

General Yates. We have a breakdown of the totals by centers we 
can put into the records. We do not have here the detailed break- 
down by centers, but we do have that in our files and can work it up 
for you if you would like to have it. 

Mr. Taser. Frankly, I am not going to be satisfied with a single 
one of these appropriations that does not have the information so 
that we can tell what we are driving at and can understand it. We do 
not have any information to tell what we are dealing with here in 
these green sheets. We have a gross over-all picture of what you 
seem to want, but there is no breakdown of the employee picture or the 
personnel picture, so that anybody can tell anything about it. 

Mr. Manon. Can you provide a breakdown as to personnel by 
program and by project? 
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For example, on page 5 of your justifications you have the series 
600, 610, 620, 630, 640, and so forth, dealing with aircraft, guided 
missiles, propulsion, electronics, and so forth. Can you provide the 
information as to these programs and as to these projects? 

General Yates. We can provide you the totals right now. 

Mr. Jackson. Yes, sir. 

General Yares. As represented by those hatched areas. Each of 
those has a total. 

Mr. Manon. That is the total pérsonnel? 

General Yatrrs. The total of personnel. 

Mr. Manon. That is not, of course, a breakdown as to the in- 
dividual grades and so forth? 

General Yarrs. No, sir. We can provide you another summary. 
We have seven centers that we operate in the research and develop- 
ment business. We can give you a breakdown of the people in each 
of those seven centers. 

We can break it down by project number, as we have here. We can 
break it down by centers and give you the totals today. We have 
that right now, to go right into the record under each of those. 

Then we could probably—I do not know how long it would take— 
break down the personnel further by centers. How long would it 
take to get that information? 

Colonel WiiuraMs. I would say a couple of days. 

General Yates. Within a week we can provide a breakdown of 
details by centers. 

Mr. Manon. But that is not by project. 

General Yates. That is not by project. Because of our organiza- 
tion it is rather difficult to tie specific project numbers to centers, 
because some projects are operated from one center and some from 
two. One project might be operated from three centers, as to different 
segments of that project. We can show it by budget program by 
center. 

In our management we know the workload handled in each of our 
laboratories and each center. That requirement is established, and 
that is the basis on which we come out with the workload figures. 
Those are the figures we can collate for you. That is an internal 
organization breakdown, and I do not believe it is exactly what Mr. 
Taber is pointing at. 

Mr. Taper. How on earth could you tell how many people you 
have unless you got a contribution from each one of these units or 
projects which told how their unit was broken down? I do not see 
how you could tell, unless you had that preliminary data. 

General Yates. We can give you that data, Mr. Taber. 

Mr. Taser. What? 

General Yates. We can give you the data from the laboratory 
sources. 

Mr. Taser. How on earth could you do the job of getting this 
together without it? 

General Yates. That is exactly the way we got the information; 
from the laboratory workload and the number of projects necessary 
within that laboratory. The requirements of personnel were placed 
on us on that basis. Organizationally we can give you the break- 
down complete, clear across the board, in any detail you would like. 
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Mr. Taser. The thing I cannot understand is that you say you 
do not have it. Yet how on earth could you do a job without having 
those things in just that shape, those things I have been asking for? 

General Yates. We do not have it here with us, Mr. Taber. We 
have it back at headquarters in Baltimore, in detail. We can in a 
couple of days put that together in a form which might clear up this 
deficiency. 

I assure you we were not trying to cover up. We were following 
ground rules on it. I thought we had presented the personnel picture 
as the Bureau of the Budget had requested we present it. 

Mr. Taner. Maybe you have. 

General Yates. We want to follow up with any details that you 
need to evaluate this. 

Mr. Taner. We had Mr. MeNeil and General Decker and Mr 
Bendetsen and a bunch of other people up here last year, and on page 
1159 of the Army hearings, part II, I stated: 

It has to be broken down by these projects. Let us take this, for instance 
The budget for this year. The item for the Corps of Engineers is broken down 
into 11 different items, but when we get the green sheets they are consolidated 
green sheets for the whole 11 items, and when you get to considering each one of 
these 11 projects you do not have any information at all except the over-all num- 
bers of people involved. You cannot tell anything about the meat of the questior 
that is in front of you. 


That is what I told them last year on that. I am sure I raised the 
same question with the Air Force. It just is so that you cannot tell 
anything about what we are doing, or what you are asking. 

General Asensto. Sir, if you raised the question with the Air 
Force it is simply an oversight for which I am responsible, and heartily 


SOTTY. 

Mr. Taper. I told General Moore I wanted the information in 
shape so that we could tell what it was all about. He told me they 
were going to do this consolidating job in the budget, and I told him 
that I was not going to be satisfied with it. That is just the situation. 
I told him that before they’sent the budget up here. I supposed that 
it went on to the rest of them. 

General Crarciz. Do you know the information which is desired? 

General Asensio. Yes, I know the information which is desired. 

General Craiaizn. Mr. Taber, I would like to reaffirm that there is 
no intention on our part to conceal any information from you. | 
believe we do know now what you want, and we will get it to you, I 
will say, within several days. 

Mr. Taser. If they did not have anything else, I do not see how 
the Bureau of the Budget could have any idea of what it was all about. 
I know you are having the same trouble in the Navy hearings, and 
there is the same trouble in the Army hearings right now. 

If this question had not been raised last year I, frankly, would feel 
a little easier about it. 

Mr. Manon. Will you provide this information? 

General Asensto. Yes, sir; we shall provide the information. 

Mr. Manon. For all the projects? 

General Asensio. Yes, sir. 

General Roru. By projects? I do not know whether we can do it 
by projects. 

General Asensto. You are talking about a different kind of project. 
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General Roru. | can give the breakdown of the personnel and the 
equipment and travel for each one of the budget areas. I have that 
information. 

General Craiaie. I think we know what is wanted. We can take 
care of it. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Manon. I am going to ask you to make a statement with 
respect to program 610. We are considering page 5 and the pages 
that follow in the book of justifications. 

General Craiaciz. The aircraft program [610] provides funds for 
the study, development, and testing of aircraft and related equip- 
ment to meet the requirements of the United States Air Force for the 
most advanced weapons and weapons systems. 

This activity provides for the development of interceptor aircraft 
for air defense; the expansion of strategic-bomber development and 
associated techniques and methods for range extension; the initiation 
of tactical fighter and bomber developments to provide new and 
improved tactical-weapons systems; and the development of trans- 
ports, helicopters, and convertiplanes necessary for logistics, assault 
and air rescue operations. 

The funds requested for this activity are the minimum required to 
carry out an integrated program directed toward furnishing new and 
improved weapons and weapons systems at the earliest possible date. 
Included herein are the associated laboratory costs amounting to 
$7,499,000, which cover the salaries of civilian personnel, $6,475,000; 
travel and per diem of military and civilian personnel, $422,000; and 
related research and development supplies, materials, and equip- 
ment, $602,000. 

Guripep MissiLes 


Mr. Manon. Now, will you please make a statement with respect 
to program 620? 

General Craiaiz. The guided-missiles program [620] provides funds 
for the study, development, and testing of pilotless aircraft for use in 
the Air Force missions of air defense, strategic air operations, and 
tactical air operations. The funds in this program will be used to 
continue research and development at the optimum rate necessary to 
fulfill established needs. 

This pilotless aircraft program has reached the stage where quanti- 
ties of test vehicles, or ‘‘test birds,’ are required to obtain the data and 
experience necessary for the development of the ultimate full-scale 
weapon. These ‘test birds’ also provide vehicles which can be 
converted into interim operational weapons if required before the 
completion of the project. 

Included herein are the associated laboratory costs amounting to 
$21,390,000, which cover the salaries of civilian personnel, $7,968,000; 
travel and per diem of military and civilian personnel, $720,000; and 
related research and development supplies, materials, and equipment, 
$12,702,000. 
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PROPULSION 


Mr. Manon. Will you please make a statement with respect to 
program 630? 

General Craiciz. The propulsion program [630] provides funds for 
research, developme nt, and testing in the field of aircraft power 
plants, propellers, helicopter rotors, and associated equipment. 

This program provides for projects in support of weapons systems 
now under development as well as projects in ancticipation of future 
operational requirements. Developments are being carried on in 
the following areas: 

(a) Turbojet engines having higher output per unit of frontal area 
and weight, for short-range supersonic flight and improved fuel 
economy for long-range subsonic flight. 

(6) T urboprop engines capable of providing increased pay-load and 
range characteristics for cargo and bombardment aircraft. 

(c) Transonic and supersonic propellers capable of absorbing power 
far in excess of that produced by conventional reciprocating engines 

(2) Aircraft nuclear propulsion. 

(e) High performance ramjets and rocket engines and allied com- 
ponents for application to piloted and pilotless aircraft. 

(f) Rotor developments to increase helicopter pay-load and forward 
speeds. 

(g) Reduction of critical materials in power plants. 

Included herein are the associated laboratory costs amounting to 
$7,951,000, which cover the salaries of civilian personnel, $4,636,000; 
travel and per diem of military and civilian personnel, $245,000; and 
related research and development supplies, materials, and equipment 
$3,070,000. 

ELECTRONICS 


Mr. Manon. Will you please make a statement now with regard 
to program 640? 

General Craiain. The eléctronics program [640] provides funds for 
research, development, and testing in the field of airborne and ground 
radio and radar equipment for piloted and pilotless aircraft. 

Developments in the field of airborne radio and radar equipment 
include: Airborne antenna; telemetering; aircraft communications; 
navigation and identific ation equipment; general electronics test equip- 
ment; radio noise-measuring equipment; radomes; and prevention of 
deterioration of electronic equipment. 

Developments in the field of ground radio and radar equipment 
include detection, identification, control, navigation, communication, 
and data-transmission systems. Prine ipal major systems in this field 
are air defense, tactical control, and navigations systems. 

Included herein are the associated laboratory costs amounting to 
$14,158,000, which cover the salaries of civilian personnel, $11,096,000; 
travel and per diem of military and civilian personnel, $804,000; and 
related research and development supplies, materials, and equipment, 
$2,258,000. 
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ARMAMENT 


Mr. Manon. Please give us a statement at this time about program 
650. 

General Craicie. The armament program [650] provides funds 
for research and development in the field of armament and ordnance 
systems and equipment. This effort is pointed toward obtaining 
reliable and effective systemg of interceptor armanemt, tactical 
bombing, and strategic bombing and defensive armament. The 
following types of developments are included in this field: 

(a) Fire-control systems and equipment to provide defensive arma- 
ment for strategic bombers as well as increased firepower for tactical 
and air defense aircraft. 

(b) Automatic flight control and bombing systems for placing the 
destructive payloads of piloted as well as pilotless aircraft on their 
targets. 

) Bomb handling and loading equipment. 

(d) Armament equipment associated with special weapons. 

Included herein are the associated laboratory costs amounting to 
$7,056,000, which cover the salaries of civilian personnel, $3,185,000; 
travel and per diem of military and civilian personnel, $532,000; and 
related research and development supplies, materials, and equipment, 
$3,339,000. 

EQuIPMENT 


Mr. Manon. Please give us a statement at this time about program 
660. 
General Cratciz. The equipment program (660) provides funds for 


research and development of equipment used in the operation, mainte- 
nance, and service of piloted and pilotless aircraft. 

In this field, research is being carried on in the following major areas: 

(a) Nonelectronic airborne equipment such as automatie flight- 
control equipment, guidance and navigation instruments, and aircraft 
electrical systems; 

(6) Photographic reconnaissance equipment; 

(c) Ground-support equipment for piloted and pilotless aircraft; 

(d) Training equipment; 

(e) C hemical, metallurgical, structural, and textile materials; 

(f) Uniforms and personal flight equipment; 

(g) Aerial-delivery containers; 

(h) Rescue equipment. 

Included herein are the associated laboratory costs amounting to 
$6,030,000 which cover the salaries of civilian personnel, $3,349,000, 
travel and per diem of military and civilian personnel, $412,000, and 
related research and development supplies, materials, and equipment, 
$2,269,000. 

SCIENCES 


Mr. Manon. Will you please make a statement now with respect 
to program 670. 

General Craicie. The sciences program (670) provides funds for 
basic and supporting research in the physical sciences, the military 
sciences, and the life sciences. 
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This research is conducted in large part through university research 
contracts. The research program encompasses the physical phe- 
nomena encountered in fields of interest to the Air Force. It begins 
with aerodynamics, solid state physics, and metallurgy, chemical 
relationships of materials, the basic laws governing optics, and so 
forth, and ends with special projects which utilize the background 
of information which has been developed in basic research to solve 
problems of flight, armament, combat, and human adaptation to Air 
Force environments. The more applied phases of the research 
result in initial models or devices, instruments, armamen(s, or special! 
techniques. 

Included herein are the associated laboratory costs amounting to 
$11,777,000 which cover the salaries of civilian personnel, $9,405,000 
travel and per diem of military and civilian personnel, $889,000, and 
related research and development supplies, materials, and equipment, 
$1,483,000. 


SPECIAL PROJECTS 


Mr. Manon. Will you please make a statement now with respect 
to program 680? 

General Crararn. Included in the special projects budget program 
(680) for fiscal year 1953 are projects for: (a) the instrumentation 
of the long-range proving ground of the Air Force missile test center 
at Patrick Air Force Base, Fla.; (6) the instrumentation of the arma- 
ment test division at the Air Proving Ground Command, Eglin Air 
Force Base, Fla.; (c) the operation of the physical security equipment 
agency; and (d) a classified project. The associated laboratory costs 
for (c) and (d) above are also included in this activity. The salaries 
of civilian personnel total $450,000, travel and per diem of military 
and civilian personnel total $56,000, and related research and develop- 
ment supplies, materials, and equipment total $2,000. 


LABORATORY OPERATIONS 


Mr. Manon. Will you please give us a statement at this time about 
program 690? 

General Craiciz. The laboratory operations program (690) repre- 
sents the minimum funds necessary to provide the manpower, ma- 
terials, supplies, and services necessary to administer and carry to 
effective completion the industrial and in-plant research and develop- 
ment program. Included in this program are the funds for the ad- 
mistration of research and development activities, including the pay 
of civilian personnel totaling $4,964,000, and travel and per diem 
costs for civilian and military personnel on official business which 
totals $115,000. Provision of $1,585,000 is made to cover the cost of 
maintaining technical facilities and equipment which are peculiar to 
the research and development field, and are not specifically provided 
for within the other budget programs. 

Mr. Taner. I would like to have some of these folks up here when 
I get the information I have requested. 

Mr. Manon. What they can do is this: When they get the informa- 
tion which you have requested, we can reconsider the thing. 

In response to my questions they have preseyted the evidence with- 
out any great difficulty, as a part of the other thing. 

General Asensto. Yes, sir. 
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POSSIBILITY OF REDUCTION IN CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


Mr. Manon. Some people look upon research and development as 
being a sort of untouchable area of appropriation and expenditure. 
You can waste personnel in research and development just as you 
could waste it if you indulged in bad management in any other field. 
There | nothing sacred about this field of research and development. 
It is a sensitive and important point, but you can have a lot of people 
standing around and doing nothing productive in research and develop- 
ment just as well as you could in other fields. You would concede 
that, | am sure, General. 

General Crarain. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Since this is a field in which Congress has usually 
gone overboard in trying to promote the cause of national defense, 
| sometimes wonder if a maximum effort is made in order to get real 
utilization of the personnel. In other words, not every man working 
in this program is a long-haired scientist who is figuring out some 
way to win a war with a minimum of effort. He may be sweeping 
floors or painting the side of a house or something like that. It is a 
much diversified program, as I understand it. 

What do you think of the possibility of making some reductions in 
civilian personnel in this field? 


MANPOWER SURVEY 


General Yates. Mr. Chairman, if I may I would like to advise 
you of a project we just completed this past year. We had a team 
of manpower experts from the Manpower Division in the Air Force 
Headquarters go out to our centers, and the same team has stayed 
together throughout this investigation, so that we know that the 
comparisons and ground rules they have applied have been the same 
clear across the board. 

This team has visited our installations, and has recommended to 
us adjustments, cuts, and changes, in order to get more efficient man- 
agement out of our personnel. These recommendations are right now 
in the process of being implemented. 

This has been one step we have taken internally (although it is cer- 
tainly not a cure-all) to make sure we are not wasting personnel. We 
have made an earnest effort and have had a spee ial project working 
on this particular problem just because of the reasons you pointed out. 

Mr. Manon. Actually, what are some of the major conclusions that 
have been brought about as a result of this study which you have 
talked about? 

As to these teams who have gone out, have they come back and said: 
“Yes, Mr. Air Force; you run your laboratory perfee tly. You could 
not possibly hope for better utilization of personnel.” Or have they 
come back and kicked the Air Force in the teeth here and there and 
made recommendations for reductions and economy? 

General Yates. In every case the report was a lengthy and de- 
tailed report. It was not a whitewash job. There was not one 
whitewash job in the whole bunch I have seen. In detail they rec- 
ommended specific cuts, specific changes of responsibilit) y, and specific 
streamlini g of the organization manpowerwise. These have been 
passed on to General Partridge, and he is implementing each one of 
these cha ges. 

94918—52——21 
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Mr. Manon. How long are these reports? 

General Yares. One of them, I think, was about 75 pages. That 
was the last one I looked at. 

General Rotn. They are about a half-inch thick. 

Mr. Manon. People actually read them? 

General Yates. Yes, sir. They are extremely good reports. 

Mr. Manon. Are the lessons learned from these studies reflected in 
the 1953 budget or not? 

General Yates. Yes, sir; they definitely are. One of the biggest 
increases that we have, that we mentioned before, is down in the test 
area at the long-range proving ground, at the armament test center, 
because of the large quantity of equipment coming up, guided mis- 
siles and equipment for test. The build-up of those centers was 
built around the results of these reports. 


Activities oF R anp D INSTALLATIONS 


Mr. Taser. Would you'be able to give us at this time a breakdown 
of those stations? Your main office is in Baltimore; is that right? 

General Crarcire. The Air Research and Development Headquar- 
ters is in Baltimore. 

Mr. Taser. What are the other stations, and what are the activi- 
ties? I want to have those described as to each one. If you have 
to go off the record say so. 

General Cratare. All right. 


WRIGHT AIR DEVELOPMENT CENTER 


The Wright Air Development Center is located at Dayton, Ohio. 
This consists of several laboratories, including an aircraft laboratory, 
a power plant laboratory, a propeller laboratory, an aeromedical 
laboratory, an armament laboratory, a photographic laboratory, an 
equipment laboratory, and a group of electronic laboratories. 

Many of these laboratories consist of several buildings. The aircraft 
laboratory, for example, includes within it several wind tunnels. 

It is the function of the Wright Air Development Center to super- 
vise the development of the various items of Air Force equipment 
which fall within the categories indicated by the names of the various 
laboratories. 

A great deal of the money represented in the research and develop- 
ment budget, which you are now considering, will be spent by the 
agencies represented within the Wright Air Development Center. 

Mr. Taser. How much, for instance? 

General Crataie. I would like to ask for that. 

Mr. Taser. Do you have that? 

General Crarere. I think we have it. 

General AsENnsio0. $46,628,000 has been set up for the Air Research 
and Development Command, civilian personnel costs. 

Mr. Baupincer. That is the ARDC total personnel cost for fiscal 

ir 1953. 

General Craiciz. That covers the estimated cost of R and D (600) 
personnel at the ARDC. We will provide you the amount that will 
be obligated by the Wright Air Development Center. Shall I go 
ahead or wait for it now? 

Mr. Taser. Go ahead. 

(The information is as follows: ) 
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Funds to be programed for allocation to the Wright Air Development Center in fiscal 
year 1953 

Budget project and purpose: 
P-610 R. and D. contracting $65, 046, 000 
P-620 R. and D. contracting ; 90, 022, 000 
P-630 R. and D. contracting Sian eel 87, 918, 000 
P-640 R. and D. contracting 27, 651, 000 
P-650 R. and D. contracting E . 38, 649, 000 
P-660 R. and D. contracting__-___--_- ac 35, 117, 000 
P-670 R. and D. contracting - _ _- 33 tkeeons= » a Gree 
P-680 R. and D. contracting 5554 0 
01 Civilian personnel pay ; 26, 436, 796 
02 Travel and per diem __- ; : 2, 013, 895 
99 Related supplies and equipment _-_-- --- : a 1, 951, 556 


Total ‘ pees = 86S 247 


General Craicie. The personnel in the labarstnidinn at Wright Field 
will supervise a large part of the development covered in our R. and D. 
budget. It is the function of the personnel there to prepare the 
specifications covering the equipment which we are developing. 

Mr. Taser. You mean specifications for your contracts for con- 
struction and procurement and everything else, do you not? 

General Craiair. They provide the engineering data that the pro- 
curement people use. 

Mr. Taser. Is that a part of the research and development job? 

General Craraiz. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. To provide the specifications for construction of planes 
and that sort of thing? 

General Craiare. Yes, sir. The engineering. 

Mr. Taser. The engineering job is done by the research and 
development set-up? 

General Crariaizn. That is correct. The procurement people will 
procure equipment based upon the engineering data supplied to them 
by the Research and Development Command. A quick description 
of the function of the air development centers is that they are respon- 
sible for preparing the specifications for the equipment which is to 
be developed, and they are responsible for testing or supervising the 
testing of that equipment when it is submitted to the Air Force by 
the contractor concerned. 


Mr. Taper. All right. 


EDWARDS AIR FORCE BASE 


General Craigie. The next center I would like to mention is 
Edwards Air Force Base, our flight-test center at Muroc, Calif. This 
is a flight-test center out on the Muroe dry lake. This activity is 
concerned with the flight tests of experimental aircraft. There is 
being installed at Muroc now a rocket-test site for the testing of 
rocket-propulsion power plants, 

Mr. Taser. Do you test the planes, or just these rockets and 
guided missiles? 

General Cratciz. We test the airplanes, sir. This rocket-test 
center is an added feature which is now going in. Muroc has been 
active since 1942 as our experimental flight-test base, particularly 
adaptable to the flight test of experimental jet airplaines. 

Mr. Manon. That is where this X—1 flew and broke the speed of 
sound, is it not? 
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General Craraiz. That is right. The X-1 flights have been 
conducted at Muroc. 
Mr. Taser. All right. 


CAMBRIDGE RESEARCH CENTER 


General Craraiz. The next center is the Cambridge research 
center at Cambridge, Mass. 

This center is devoted to work in the research field, primarily in the 
fields of electronics, meteorology, geophysics, and also is involved in 
the development of our air-defense systems. There, again, it is 
largely electronics equipment. 

The Cambridge research center is the outgrowth of a group of 
civilian scientists who were working under the management of MIT 
during World War II, the Office of Scientific Research and Develop- 
ment. The radiation laboratory was operated by MIT and after 
the war, when that broke up, we were successiul in getting quite a 
group of the civilian scientists to stay on as part of what we called the 
Cambridge research center, or what we now call the Cambridge 
research center. They are continuing in the same line of work they 
were engaged in during the war. 

Mr. Manon. You have Wright, Muroc, Cambrid 
long-range proving ground. 

Mr. Taser. Where is that? 


ge, and the 


PATRICK AIR FORCE BASE 


General Crariaiz. At Patrick Air Force Base, Cocoa, Fla. 

That is the launching base from which guided missiles are launched 
and flown. This range is being instrumented across the islands off 
our southeast coast. 

That is responsible for the test of guided missiles. 


TEST CENTER AT ALAMOGORDO, N. MEX. 


We have one other guided missiles test center at Alamogordo, 
N. Mex. 

Mr. ‘Taner. What do they do there? 

General Craiciz. They also test guided missiles, the short-range 
guided missiles. We have an instrumented range approximately 120 
by 37 miles. This range is used jointly with the Army White 
Sands Proving Grounds personnel. The instrumentation on the 
range enables it to be used by all three services. 


ARNOLD ENGINEERING DEVELOPMENT CENTER 


Next is the Arnold engineering center, located at Tullahoma, Tenn., 
now under construction. It is another one of our research and de- 
velopment centers. 

Mr. ‘Taser. Where did you say that was? 

General Craiaiz. Tullahoma, Tenn. 

Mr. Manon. We are sinking well over $100 million in that installa- 
tion, are we not? 

General Craiaiz. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. How much is it? 
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Colonel Wiuurams. About $157 million right now, sir. 
Mr. Manon. And it is still going on? 

General Craretn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. What are you going to do there? You do not do any- 
thing yet, I suppose. 

General Craicre. No, sir; it is under construction at this time, 

Mr. Taser. What is it for? 

General Crarciz. For the future testing of models of high-speed 
aircraft and aircraft propulsion systems in tunnels which will duplicate 
free-flight conditions. These are very expensive facilities, primarily 
because of the very high speeds and because of the large size of the 
test chambers. Therefore, a very great amount of power is required 
to provide the air flow necessary in these facilities. 





GRIFFIS AIR FORCE BASE 


Mr. Taser. What is the next one? 
General Craicir. At Rome, N. Y., we have another electronics 
center. At one time the activity which is now located at Rome was 
at Eatontown, N. J. They moved that about 2 years ago to Griffis 
Air Force Base in Rome, N. Y. 

This is charged with the development of electronics equipment, 
mostly the ground electronics equipment, although they are getting 
into some airborne equipment now. 

The electronics laboratory at Wright Field is engaged primarily 
in the development of airborne electronics equipment, whereas at 
Rome we specialize in the ground electronics equipment, both radar 
and communications equipment. 






ARMAMENT TEST CENTER AT EGLIN AIR FORCE BASE 








The last one of our centers is the armament test center at Eglin Air 
Foree Base, Valparaiso, Fla. This is the Air Force proving ground, 
and we utilize the test ranges of the Air Force proving ground to carry 
out our armament development testing. 

Mr. Manon. You have the cold hangar there? 

General Cratiare. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. That is the one at Eglin Field? 

General Craicie. That isright. We have the cold test hangar, and 
these armament development test facilities. 

Mr. Taper. Is that the same one you have been telling me about, 
at Valparaiso? 

General Crataig. Yes, sir. We do not have under our control the 
entire installation there. The big installation you saw is the Air 
Force proving ground, which is responsible for the suitability testing of 
our equipment before it is put in the hands of the service, but that 
command furnishes the housekeeping to us for this armament test 
center which is being built up there. 

In this armament test center we are concentrating the development 
testing of armament equipment, fire-control systems, and aircraft 
cannon and aircraft rockets. 

Those are the research and development centers that make up our 
Air Research and Development Command, which has its adminristra- 
tive headquarters, but no laboratories, in Baltimore; and is under the 
policy guidance of my section of the Air Staff. 
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MILITARY AND CIVILIAN PERSONNEL AT VARIOUS INSTALLATIONS 


Mr. Manon. Could you not supply us here quite easily with the 
on-board military and civilian personnel devoted to these propositions 
at these installations, as of a given date? 

General Craiaiz. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. And contrast that with what you are requesting in 
your 1953 budget? 

General Cratcie. Yes, sir. That can be done very easily and very 
quickly. 

(The information was furnished to the committee:) 

Mr. Taser. I think that is all I have right at this minute. When 
I get those other things I will probably want to ask some more 
questions. 

General Craiaie. Yes, sir, We will be available at any time. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


MANPOWER SURVEYS 


Mr. Manon. I wish you would high light for us in a statement 
which you can give to the committee, General, the conclusions and 
the most essential information which you got from these studies of 
these various manpower surveys made at these various installations, 
ef which you spoke a few moments ago. 

General Yates. May I prepare something and submit it for the 
record? 

Mr. Manon. Submit it to the committee. We may or may not 
want to put it in the record. 

General Yates. Very well, sir. 

Mr. Manon. That is a very timely thing, which I think should be 
done from time to time, not only by the Air Force but by the inde- 
pendent agencies and by the committee, where possible. I think it 
is’ a: step in the right direction. 

General Yatrs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. If you have the same people making a study of 
similar institutions, and comparing operations, you are bound to 
come out with some helpful information, it seems to me. 
i):(The information requested is as follows:) 


ST4TEMENT BY Bria. Gen. D. N. Yates, Director oF RESEARCH AND DEVEL- 
OPMENT, ON RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT MANPOWER SURVEY 


The Air Force recognizes that research and development activities must be 
adequately staffed; also, it recognizes that no wastage of manpower resources 
gan be tolerated in the successful performance of the over-all Air Force mission. 
In December 1950, a manpower team comprised of officers from Headquarters, 
JUSAP, and Headquarters, Rix Research and Development Command, was formed 
to. study. the manpower and organization problems existing at Air Force research 
and development centers, and to determine whether established Air Force man- 

»wer. “‘yardsticks” as compiled in Air Force Manual 150-1 are applicable to 
‘these specialized research and development duties. To date, this team has 
4urveyed the following research and development centers: 


1. Air Force Missile Test Center, Patrick Air Force Base, Cocoa, Fla. 
2. “Arnold Engineering Development Center, Tullahoma, Tenn. 
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Human resources research activities: 
Human Resources Research Laboratory, Bolling Air Force Base, 
Washington, D. C. 
Human Resources Research Center, Lackland Air Force Base, Tex. 
Human Resources Research Institute, Maxwell Air Force Base, Mont- 
gomery, Ala. 
Air Force Cambridge Research Center, Cambridge, Mass. 
Rome Air Development Center, Griffiss Air Force Base, Rome, N. Y. 
Air Force Flight Test Center, Edwards Air Force Base, Calif. 
7. Air Force Missile Test Wing, Holloman Air Force Base, Alamogordo, N. Mex, 


At the present time, this survey team is engaged in the study of manpower 
requirements at the Wright Air Development Center, Wright-Patterson Air 
Force Base, Dayton, Ohio. 

Since the Air Research and Development Command is newly formed and is 
undergoing a period of organization, the findings of this team have proven valu- 
able in pointing up the operating and organizational problems which exist at the 
various centers and in establishing a basis for the determination of manpower 
requirements. 

While it is difficult to generalize the conclusions and findings of this team 
because of the technical diversification of the centers surveyed, the following 
pertinent points emerged: 

(a) In general, overstaffing at these centers does not exist. 

(b) While overstaffing does not exist, proper utilization of personnel can be 
improved at several centers by a more specific and more clearly defined state- 
ment of duties and functions from Headquarters, Air Research and Development 
Command. 

(c) Although established manpower “‘yardsticks” are not applicable to special- 
ized research and development functions, such funetions are, nevertheless, 
susceptible to analysis; and, over a period of time, data and experience can be 
obtained to establish “yardsticks’ for the determination of manpower require- 
ments in these specialized fields. 

As a result of these surveys, the Air Research and Development Command has 
established a group to study the electronics research and development program 
and to come up with mission statements and program guidance for the Rome 
Air Development Center, the Cambridge Research Center and the electronics 
segment of the Wright Air Development Center. By properly alining the 
duties and eliminating overlapping functions within the electronics research and 
development program, the Air Research and Development Command will be 
taking a major step toward the most effective utilization of its personnel. 

The surveys to date have been valuable not only in providing Headquarters, 
Air Research and Development Command, with information which it needs to 
establish a sound, tightly knit organization for research and development, but 
also in causing each of the centers surveyed to review their operations and to be 
reminded of the necessity for properly managing manpower and matériel. 


Mr. Manon. Thank you very much, gentlemen, for your presen- 
tation. 
General Cratictn. Yes, sir. 
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Tuurspay, Fepruary 21, 1952. 
RESERVE PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS 


WITNESSES 


BRIG. GEN. L. P. HOPWOOD, DEPUTY DIRECTOR OF PERSONNEL 
PLANNING, DCS/PERSONNEL 

LEWIS E. TURNER, CHIEF, MILITARY REQUIREMENTS AND 
CONSTRUCTION DIVISION, DIRECTORATE OF BUDGET 

HERBERT SUFIT, RESERVE AND CONTINGENCIES BRANCH, 
MILITARY REQUIREMENTS AND CONSTRUCTION DIVISION, 
DIRECTORATE OF BUDGET 

LT. COL. E. G. CARLSON, CHIEF, BUDGET BRANCH, DCS/PERSONNEL 

MAJ.S. J. HARRIS, CHIEF, CURRICULUM AND STANDARDS BRANCH 
DIRECTORATE OF TRAINING, DCS/PERSONNEL 

R. M. THURSTON, PROFESSIONAL TRAINING DIVISION, DCS/PER- 


SONNEL 
Amounts available for obligation 


1951 actual | 1952estimate | 1953 estimate 


Appropriation or estimate $1, 000 $19, 043, 000 $31, 713, 000 
a i (pursuant to & U.S.C. 172) from 
Air Force Reserve’ e 31, 968, 000 
“Air Reserve Officers’ Training Corps”’ 7, 849, 000 
Adjusted appropriation or estimate 39, 818, 000 19, 043, 000 31, 713, 000 
Prior year balance available__- 9, 200, 000 5, 427, 000 


Total available for obligation..... —-. on tabi 39, 818, 000 | 37, 140, 000 
Balance available in subsequent year- --- -- —, 200, 000 


Obligations incurred--...................----- ‘ 30, 618, 000 22, 816, 000 37, 140, 000 


Obligations by activities 


Description | 1951 actual | 1952estimate | 1953 estimate 


1. Pay and allowances, Reserve and Reserve Officers’ Train- 
ing Corps | $22, 355, 241 $11, 816, 000 23, 664, 000 
Travel for training, "Reserve and Reserve Officers’ Train- | 
ing Corps 885, 520 1, 560, 000 2, 945, 000 
Subsistence, Reserve and Reserve Officers’ T raining C orps..| 398, 931 | 689, 000 1, 348, 000 
. Individual clothing, Reserve and Reserve Officers’ Train 
ing Corps ‘ z 6, 978, 308 8, 751, 000 9, 183, 000 


Obligations incurred-.-.-- 30, 618, 000 22, 816, 000 37, 140, 000 


Obligations by objects 


Object classification 1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 





01 Personal services ne) $22, 355, 241 | $11,816,000 $23, 664, 000 


02 Travel asttinsacatn tate 885, 520 | 1, 560,000 | 2, 945, 000 
me EEE ee oe 7, 377, 239 | 9, 440, 000 10, 531, 000 


Obligations incurred | 30,618,000 22, 816, 000 37, 140, 000 





Analysis of expenditures 





| } 
| 1951 actual | 1952 cmhente} 1953 estimate 


Unobligated obligations, start of year , __.| $7,698,165 | $10, 514, 165 
Obligations incurred during the year $30,618,000 | 22,816, 000 | 37, 140, 000 





30, 618, 000 30, 514, 165 | 47, 654, 165 
Deduct unliquidated obligations, end of year 7,698,165 | 10,514,165 | 16, 654, 165 


Total expenditures 22, 919, 835 20, , 000, ,000 31, 000, 000 


Expenditures are distributed as follows: | 
Out of current authorizations } 22,919,835 | 13,000,000 24, 000, 000 
Out Of DrIOS GUCROTINGTIONS 266 sn 5c ccocecccces<ctncssces evinauidecrees 7, 000, 000 | 7, 000, 000 


Mr. Manon. General Asensio, what is the proper program at this 
time? 

General Asensro. Our next program, sir, is the “‘ Reserve personnel 
requirement.”’ Our primary witness in this area is General Hopwood. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


General Hopwoop. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen I welcome this 
opportunity to present the Air Force Reserve and Air ROTC programs. 

Fiscal year 1953 will mark the first significant step toward the 
attainment of a completely renovated Reserve program. I would, 
therefore, like to spend a few minutes explaining the principles and 
the objectives on which the program was developed. 

First of all, the Air Force knows, likes, and respects the capabilities 
of the Reserve. In the old Army Air Corps there was seldom a 
time when the officer corps numbered less than one-third of its strength 
in Reserve officers. This record was unique among the Armed 
Forces between World War I and World War II. Over the next 
several years, 85 percent of our officer strength on active duty will 
be Reserve forces personnel. Among the 15 percent of officer strength 
who are Regulars, the great majority are former Reserve officers. 

The fundamental principle behind the new Reserve forces program 
is the axiom that effective air power is indivisible. By that I mean 
that the effectiveness of our air power in the event of total war will 
depend to a large degree on the ability of the Reserve forces to blend 
promptly and effectively into the force in being. 

The new Air Force Reserve program is, as a result, a complementary 
program rather than the supplementary program of past years. It 
is designed to flow smoothly in the event of emergency into a cohesive 
air order of battle calculated to produce air victory. 

We have tried to profit from all of the lessons learned since the out- 
break of war in Korea. The air reserve program will not be static 
but is designed with the flexibility essential to its continuing vitality. 

To best assure the full implementation of these concepts, the ad- 
ministration of the Reserve Forces has been reorganized in the Depart- 
ment of the Air Force. Today, the staff officer responsible for per- 
sonnel policies for the active Air Force has also direct responsibility 
for personnel policies effecting the Reserve forces. Agencies charged 
with training for the force in being have direct and equal responsi- 
bility for the training of the Reserve forces. The emphasis is on the 
development of cohesive, integrated air power, every part of which is 
ready to meet a requirement of the Air Force mission. 
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The Reserve program has been designed in full consideration of th: 
following factors: 

1. The units and personnel of the Reserve program are based upon 
approved mobilization and war plans. 

2. The program we are submitting is not contingent upon but is in 
complete accord with the proposed Armed Forces Reserve Act. 

3. The program is designed to assimilate a universal military train- 
ing | system should it be enacted into law. 

The disposition of planned facilities has been carefully calculated 
ions maximize geographical coverage and population densities. 

5. Portions of the program which require flying have been carefully 
studied with a view to exploiting already available airdrome facilities. 

6. The final result has been repeatedly screened to assure the most 
economical budgetary requirement. 

The Air Reserve program is designed to meet three major categories 
of requirements: 

First, there is and will continue to be a requirement for trained 
individuals to bring the force in being up to war strength. 

Second, there will be an urgent requirement for a source of qualified 
replacement to maintain the effective strength of the force until 
mobilization can become effective. 

Finally, there is the requirement for units, trained and equipped to 
join with the force in being in either a combat or supporting role. 

To meet these requirements, the Air Reserve program is made up of 
yo elements: 

The Air Reserve combat training center 

The Air Reserve combat support training center 

The Air Reserve replacement training squadron (implementation 
in fiscal year 1954) 

The Air Reserve specialist training center 

Mobilization assignment program 

6. Individual trainee program 

The Air Reserve combat training center provides for the training 
of 4,947 officers and 8,715 airmen who will be assigned to 13 troop 
carrier groups, 9 fighter bomb, 2 tactical reconnaissance and 6 flying 
training wings by end fiscal year 1953. These organizations will be 
located at 30 Reserve training centers. Regular Air Force personnel 
are on duty at the Reserve training centers to administer the program. 
This program provides for the effective combat readiness of 2,297 
pilots. Forty-eight drill periods and 15 days’ active duty training 
per annum are provided for this program. 

The Air Reserve specialist training centers will constitute the major 
source for qualified and seasoned personnel needed as fillers and replace- 
ments should war be forced upon us. This program will eventually 
accommodate 32,500 officers and 204,000 airmen. There will be 
approximately 225 training centers geographically distributed so as 
to reach the greatest number of reservists in all 48 States. In fiscal 
year 1953 there will be 8,829 officers and 11,356 airmen assigned to 
specialist training centers. Personnel participating are trained and 
administered by active Air Force personnel on duty at the training 
centers. Facilities will be provided by rental or lease, construction 
or joint occupancy with the other military services. Twenty-four 
drill periods and 15 days’ active duty training per annum are provided 
for this program. 
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The Air Reserve combat support training program consists of two 
air depot. wings and two technical reconnaissance squadrons. These 
units will consist of 375 officers and 3,778 airmen by end fiscal year 
1953 and will be located in leased, rented or other Government 
facilities in areas of major population density. Forty-eight drill 
active duty training per annum are provided 


’ 


periods and 15 days 
for this purpose. 

The Air Reserve replacement training squadron program will not be 
activated until fiscal year 1954, due to a shortage of aircraft. The 
Air Reserve replacement training squadron is actually a corollary 6 
the Air Reserve combat training center program and is designed td 
achieve maximum utilization of available Reserve training center air 
craft and allied equipment at no additional cost as regards proeure- 
ment of such items. Twenty-four drill periods and 15 days’ activé 
duty training per annum will be provided for this program. 

The mobilization assignment program is a program in which indi- 
viduals of the Reserve train with units of the active force in positions 
in which their services would be required under conditions of mobili- 
zation. This program will consist of 7,000 officers, and 2,000 airmeft 
and will be conducted at Regular Air Force installations—1,749 pilots 
will receive effective combat flying training. Twenty-four drill 
periods and 15 days’ active duty training are provided f for the mobili- 
zation assignee. 

The individual trainee program will provide training for that group 
of individuals who live in the remote areas where organized training 
cannot be economically furnished. Individual trainees will receive 
training primarily through the medium of the extension course. This 
extension course program will be designed specifically for the air 
reservist and will include the provision for active duty training at one 
of the technical training schools of the air training command. Drill 
periods are not provided for this category of personnel. 

In summary, a realistic program is being developed and our Reserve 
officers and airmen will find it meaningful and stimulating. Each 
step will be evaluated carefully and corrections and improvements will 
be introduced on the basis of experience. 

It is our belief that the budget estimate for fiscal year 1953 will pro- 
vide the minimum funds necessary for the pay and allowance, travel, 
subsistence and clothing for participating personnel. This completes 
my presentation on the Air Reserve program, 


SUGGESTED REDUCTION IN 1953 BUDGET 


General Asensro. There is one specific correction, to make this 
last statement hold. That is that we have discovered an error in the 
program, which permits us to volunteer savings of $603,000, by virtue 
of the fact that in evaluating Secretary Lovett’s determination, that 
prior service personnel returning to the Reserve would not receive a 
uniform allowance, by some inadvertence 4,000 people were lost, and 
we have just discovered that error. 

Mr. Manon. The program was varied from time to time, and 
changes were made shortly before you presented this item? 

General Asensio. Yes, sir. 
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FUTURE OF THE AIR RESERVE PROGRAM 


Mr. Manon. We have gone along in the Congress with various 
Reserve and National Guard programs for years, realizing that we 
have and have had a relatively small professional force. So we have 
been seeking desperately to promote and encourage a good Reserve 
program. 

Members of Congress were so besieged with reservists and the fam- 
ilies of reservists over their having been called into the service, and so 
forth, shortly after the Korean war broke out, that it would seem that 
everybody was so upset with the Reserves that there would never be a 
Reserve program in the future. 

General Hopwood, you seem to speak with some degree of optimism 
as to the future of the Air Force Reserve. Please explain your 
optimism. ; 

General Hopwoop. Sir, we are highly optimistic. We have cer- 
tainly learned much from the Korean experience. 

We have been conducting surveys of our Reserve population. One 
of the surveys best known is the Dallas survey. 

Mr. Manon. The what survey? 

General Hopwoop. The Dallas survey. 

Mr. Manon. Dallas, Tex. 

General Hopwoop. Yes; the Dallas, Tex., survey. Mr. Brooks 
followed that one through with great interest. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

General Hopwoop. That is being repeated on a Nation-wide basis. 
The reaction and response that we have found among our airmen and 
officers indicates a high probability that we can meet these objectives 


SAVINGS IN 1952 


Mr. Manon. I wonder if you are going to spend all the money we 
gave you for fiscal 1952 for the Reserve program. I do not think you 
are. 

Mr. Surit. We have a saving in our 1952 program to be carried 
over into the fiscal year 1953. As you know, Mr. Chairman, this is a 
2-year appropriation. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Mr. Surir. And we anticipate a savings of $7,016,000 in our 1952 
program, which is to be carried over to finance part of the 1953 
program. 

Mr. Manon. How did this savings take place? 

Mr. Surir. The savings took place as a result of a greater recall 
during fiscal year 1951, and as a result our jump-off figure for fiscal 
year 1952 was lower than anticipated. The whole new program of 
rephasing personnel! with a lesser average, and lesser officer strength, 
resulted in a decrease of dollars. 


SUMMARY OF OBLIGATIONS BY PROJECTS 


Mr. Manon. We will place in the record page 11 of your justifica- 
tions, which shows your breakdown of the program under the 500 
series. 

(The document is as follows:) 
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Summary of obligations by program 


| 
— Title 52 estimate | 1953 estimtate 
(2) 


DIRECT ORLIGATIONS 


520 | Pay and allowances, Reserve and ROTC _.. ‘ 759. GOO $21, 833, 000 
540 | Travel, Air Force Reserve and ROTC, training 

duty -. 885, 520 1. 408. OOF 2, 858, 000 

550 | Subsistence 98, 931 683, 000 1. 322. 000 

560 | Individual clothing - _. ‘ 7 6, 978, 308 8, 382, 000 9, 399, 000 

| 


Total obligations. .--- ee , 30, 618, 000 21, 227, Om 35, 412, 000 
| 


Fiscal year 1952 appropriation request: 
Total obligations . $35, 412.000 
Less prior year fund availability - - ; 7, 016, 000 


Appropriation requested ée “ 28, 396, 000 


Mr. Manon. That takes into account this so-called saving you 
have referred to? 

Mr. Surit. Yes, sir. a 

General Asensio. Yes, sir. It does not reflect the $603,000 I 
mentioned. 

Mr. Manon. That is right. 

General Asensio. That would come out of the $9,399,000 indicated 
in individual clothing for 1953. 


REALISTIC PROGRAM FOR 1953 


Mr. Manon. Yes. I would be personally disposed to go along 
with the Reserve program, if we had the feeling that this is the best 
you are able to work out at this time. I know it is a disheartening 
and difficult thing to carry out a Reserve program. You cannot 
always tell what may develop in the course of a year. 

General Hopwoop. We consider this to be a realistic requirement, 
sir, one which we are going to do our best to attain and one which we 
have reason to believe we can attain. All of this, obviously, is con- 
tingent upon the international situation as it develops over the period 
of time. 

INTEREST IN RESERVES 


Mr. Manon. I have talked to Reserve officers in the Air Fotee, 
and they tell me they are unhappy for this reason or that, and they 
also tell me about attending certain meetings, and that certain che gs 
apparently are in prospect, and they think the thing is improving 
somewhat; and they have some legislation in which they are interested, 
and so forth. Is there a considerable interest on the part of the 
Reserves in this program? 

General Horwoop. There is every evidence of substantial interest. 
We have in the past 6 months conducted surveys such as the Dallas- 
Fort Worth, Tex., survey. We have had the senior personnel of our 
former volunteer training units in to periodic meetings to discuss 
the problems, and have tried to reflect their recommendetio..; ard 
criticisms in the generation of this new renovated Reserve force pro- 
gram. 
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IMPROVEMENTS IN RESERVE PROGRAM SINCE KOREA 


Mr. Manon. What have been the most significant improvements 
and developments in the Reserve program since the beginning of the 
Korean war? 

General Horwoop. I think perhaps the most significant improve- 
ments are two in number. 

First, the fact that after the virtual moratorium of initial Korean 
recall we have been able to get up to the reserve to discuss this 
problem with him and invite him to participate in our planning. 
Perhaps a good example of that is that the long-range Reserve program 
of which we spoke, was developed by General Smith, a Reserve 
officer from Texas, who gave freely of his time for a period ‘of some 4 or 
§ months, in establishing a meaningful program. 

Mr. Manon. That is Gen. Robert Smith, the president of Pioneer 
Air Lines. 

General Hopwoop. Yes, sir. 

The second area stems largely from the recommendations of the 
Smith committee. We give to the reserve better training facilities, 
better recognition of the time he*has available to spend with us, 
greater emphasis on getting started on the new program, and so on. 
We have taken all those steps. 


PROPER UTILIZATION OF SKILLS OF RESERVISTS 


Finally, we have surveyed the reserve as to his availability in the 
event of emergency, as to his skill. One of the principal criticisms 
that came upon us during the early Korean recall was that we called 
a man who had perhaps been a good mechanic in World War II, but 
who had since taken advantage of the GI bill of rights and had become 
an expert draftsman. Our present survey seeks to classify a man in 
his most current and most valuable skill. 

That classification project is going on now, and every reservist will 
be described in the skill in-which he has the highest potential contribu- 
tion to make. 

I believe fully 90 percent of the criticisms we received from the 
Reserves in the recall program were due to that single factor, that the 
man’s skill had changed since World War II and that we were not using 
him fully in that skill. We'believe we are overcoming that now. 

Mr. Manon. I can give you an example. I had occasion to discuss 
this case last night. 

There was a young Air Force officer who did a lot of combat duty 
during World War II. I believe he was either a bombardier or a pilot. 
He got out of the service, and went into the Reserve, and got his law 
degree. Finally, after long effort, he got a good job. He bad been 
in that good job about 3 months when the Air Force called him. 
They just had to have him. I think he had been a bombardier, and 
they were short of bombardiers, and they just had to have him. 

I talked to the Air Force people about this case, although he is no 
are of mine. They are just sorry, but they sania this man. 

They took him into the Air Force. He never has done any flying. 
He has not done any bombardier work. He is working in the legal 
branch of the Air Force. In fact, he is best suited for that, perhaps, 
but he was not called to go into the legal branch, but as a bombardier. 
Things like that are a little disturbing. 
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General Hopwoop. I grant that fully. Everyone in the Air Force 
is well aware, as you must be, from the letters and discussions you 
have, of the fact that we did make mistakes. One of the reasons 
behind it was the fact that we had had only a limited period with the 
records of the reservists. They had been transferred to us only a 
relatively short time before Korea. 

It is that type of malassignment, and that impact on the individual 
to whom you refer, that has put so much emphasis on our current 
efforts to be certain that we describe the man’s highest skill, and that 
he recognizes what that skill is, and that he has been interviewed to 
determine his availability, and that he has been assured that when 
we call in the future, should that be necessary, that he will be called 
at the skill appropriate to his present capability. 

Mr. Mauon. One would get the idea that lawyers are so plentiful 
that you would regard them as worth about a dime a dozen in the 
military services. Yet this young fellow who did distinguished service 
during World War II is being kept out of his chosen profession and is 
in the Air Force as a lawyer. Why do you not go in and take those 
fellows out, and put somebody in the Air Force who wants to be in 
the Air Force as an attorney? Is that not practicable? 

General Hopwoop. Sir, one of the problems we have faced recently 
stems from new legislation concerning military justice. It has resulted 
in a rather drastic increase in the requirement for trained legal 
personnel. 

In our efforts to comply fully with the intent and the letter of that 
law we have had to return certain legal personnel. While we try 
to generate behind our present resources a flow of young lawyers, 


in order that the veterans of World War II may follow their civilian 
pursuits, at the moment our legal program is one of the critical pro- 
grams. The average young legal man feels that the career outside 
the military service is in many respects more attractive than the 
career within. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


Pay AND ALLOWANCES 


Mr. Manon. Will you please give us a statement with respect to 
project 520? 

General Hopwoop. The funds requested in program 520 are for 
pay and allowances, death gratuity, and administrative function pay 
of Reserve pe rsonnel, officers and airmen, while on active duty train- 
ing tours and for participation in inactive Reserve training périods. 
This program also provides for pay and allowances of AFROTC 
students while at the civilian institutions and while attending summer 
training camps. The rates of pay and allowances are as prescribed in 
the Career Compensation Act. The grade structure is based upon 
past strength reports. The personnel participation in active duty 
tours and inactive duty periods are computed on the basis of previous 
experience. These factors have been applied to the approved per- 
sonnel program in arriving at the budget estimate. ‘The following is a 
summary of the 520 program, ‘Pay and allowances 
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ProGRAM 520—Pay anp ALLOWANCES, AtR Force RESERVE AND AIR Forcr 
ROTC 


Obligations by project 


(1) (3) (4) (5) 


Direct obligations | 
| 
521 | Pay and allowances of Air Force Reserve commis- 
sioned officers on active duty for training $5, 168, 5: $1, 475, 000 $4, 462, 000 
524 | Pay and allowances of Air Force Reserve airmen on 
active d* ty for training 883, 32 180, 000 84, 000 
525 | Pay and allowances of Air Force Reserve commis- 
| sioned officers on inactive duty 338 767 1, 308, 000 , 994, 000 
528 | Pay and allowances of Air Force Reserve airmen on 
inactive duty 2, 922, 8 365, 000 56, 000 
529 | Pay and allowances of Air Force ROTC students 5 77 7, 431, 000 9, 637, 000 


| . 1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 


Total obligations 22, 355, 2 10, 759, 000 21, 833. 000 


Travet—Air Force Reserve anp Atr Force ROTC—TRAINING 
Dury 


Mr. Manon. Will you also give us a statement now with respect to 
project 540? 

General Asensio. The funds requested in program 540 are for travel 
costs of Reserve personnel while traveling to and from active duty 
training locations, including school training. This program also pro- 
vides for travel of AFROTC students to and from summer training 
camps. Travel rates used are as prescribed in the Joint Services 
Travel regulations and mileages estimated to be traveled are based 
upon previous experience factors and expenditure reports. The fol- 
lowing is a summary of the 540 program, ‘‘Travel, Air Force Reserve 


and AF MAL, 


PrRoGRAM 540—TRAVEL, AiR Force RESERVE AND ArIR ForckE ROTC—TRAINING 
Duty 
Obligations by Project 


— , } 1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 


| 
(1) 2 (3) (4) (5) 
— oo - 


DIRECT ORLIGATIONS 


541 | Travel of Air Force Reserve—active duty for train- 
ing $656, 025 $337, 000 $1, 013, 000 

542 | Travel of Air Force ROTC students—summer 
camps... 2 229, 495 1, 066, 000 1, 845, 000 
Total obligations___-_- ea 885, 520 | 1, 403, 000 2, 858, 000 


SUBSISTENCE 


Mr. Manon. Would vou please give us a statement with respect to 
project 550, “Subsistence’’? 

General Hopwoop. The funds requested in program 550 are for 
purchase of subsistence supplies furnished reserve airmen while on 
active duty training tours and for AFROTC students while attending 
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summer training camp. The ration value used in this estimate is 
prescribed by Office, Secretary of Defense. The number of meals to 
be taken is based upon a compilation of active duty training days, 
including school courses. Deductions, based upon experience, 
have been made for absences such as passes, missed meals, and so forth. 
The following is a summary of the 550 program, ‘‘Subsistence, Reserve, 
and AFROTC”: 
PROGRAM 550—SvUBSISTENCE 
Obligations by project 


1951 actual 


(2) (3) 


DIRECT ORLIGATIONS 
Procurement of subsistence supplies—Air Force 
Reserve $155, 583 $43, 000 
Procurement of subsistence supplies—Air Force 
ROTC 243, 34 640, 000 


Total obligations__ 398, 931 683, 000 


INDIVIDUAL CLOTHING 


Mr. Manon. We would also like to have a statement with respect 
to project 560, “Individual clothing.’ 

General Horwoop. Included under this program are those require- 
ments for procurement of uniforms to be issued to Reserve airmen 
participating in the Air Force Reserve program and to students 


enrolled in the AFROTC program. There is also included require- 
ments of the AFROTC program for payment of commutation in lieu 
of uniforms to those institutions which elect to receive a monetary 
allowance which will be utilized for the procurement of uniforms in 
the open market. 

AIR FORCE RESERVE 


Requirements are directly related to the number of airmen in the 
program with consideration given to the assets on hand. Deduction 
has also been made for the airmen who affiliate themselves with the 
Reserve program upon return from active duty and who will not be 
provided with new uniforms. 


RESERVE OFFICERS’ TRAINING CORPS 


Requirements for procurement of uniforms are based upon issue of 
uniforms to first- and second-year basic students and first-year ad- 
vanced students, with consideration given to assets on hand. Deduc- 
tion has also been made for those institutions which elect to receive 
a monetary allowance in lieu of uniforms. These institutions receive 
$25 for first- and second-basic students and $100 for first-year advanced 
students. A summary of obligations by projects is listed below: 


94918—52— 
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ProGcramM 560—INDIVIDUAL CLOTHING 


one by project 


| 
1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 


(2) | (3) i Precg 


ee —————— — --— ne 


| 
| 
| 
| 
Direct obligations 
| 


Individual clothing, Air Force Reserve $65,784 | $1,402,000 $2, 895, 000 


Individual clothing, Air Force ROTC. 6, 912, 524 6, 980, 000 | 6, 504, 000 


Total obligations...............- ------=--| 6,978, 308 | 8, 382, 000 | 9, 399, 000 
{ ' 


COMPARISON OF REQUIREMENTS OF 1952 WITH 1953 PROGRAM 


Mr. Manon. Are the requirements here somewhat similar to the 
requirements which we have previously considered for the Regular 
services? 

General Asensio. They are very similar, sir. 

Mr. Manon. For example, from the standpoint of subsistence and 
travel, are they quite similar? 

General Asensio. They vary only insofar as the service of these 
individuals is not continuous. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

General Hopwoop. The only significant departure is concerned 
with rates. For example, in the travel of your Reserve personnel it is 
is a temporary-duty form of travel as opposed to the permanent 
change of station. As a result, the individual gets 5 cents a mile as 
opposed to the 6 cents provided for the permanent change of station. 

In the case of subsistence, the Department of Defense has provided 
a 10-percent higher rate of subsistence for the reservist on duty for his 
training pe riod, by reason of the fact that they operate small messes 
with a consequent higher overhead cost. 

With those two exceptions there are no major departures in this 
program from the basic calculations of the active establishment. 


TRAINING OF RESERVISTS 


Mr. Manon. Let us have a few illustrations here in the record as 
to how this Reserve program works. 

Here is a man who does not belong to the Organized Reserve. He 
is just isolated, and belongs to the Inactive Reserve. He is a pilot 
or a bombardier or a mechanic. How does he get his training? 

General Horwoop. I can probably best answer the question this 
way, sir 

Mr. Manon. Also give us the same information for a man who 
belongs to the Organized Reserve. Of course, that is a simple problem. 

General Horpwoop. For the individual who lives in some area so 
remote from our organized installations that it is impracticable for 
him to come in for training, we are generating through the command- 
ing general of the Air Training C ommand a series of extension courses 
which will be available to that individual to continue his skill. That 
same individual has the option of requesting orders to active duty for 
the purpose of going to a Training Command school to polish up on 
his skill. 
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The other elements all involve formal training periods, either in 
units or with the active-establishment elements with which they are 
affiliated. 

The mobilization assignee, for example, occupies a spot or a position 
within one of our force-in-being units. This is a position which we do 
not fill in peacetime for economy reasons, but one that we would have 
to fill instantly should war occur. The mobilization assignee is 
typically one who lives very close to our active units. 

Mr. Manon. If you have an active training base or an operational 
base of some kind, and a man lives in a town nearby, he could get 
some training in the mobilization assignment, or possibly he could 
do so. 

General Hopwoop. Yes, sir; that is possible. The individual 
really has the election if he is in that position as to whether he would 
like to affiliate himself with an active unit and a force in being, or 
whether he prefers to affiliate himself with a combat training center, 
which is an organization, or an Air Reserve combat support center, 
which is also an organization, of the matériel-depot type, which might 
be more attractive to him in his skill, or he can affiliate with the 
specialist-training center, which is devoted to the job of maintaining 
the individual skill of the member. 

We have tried to provide every possible option to the man. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


DRILLS 


Mr. Taser. I would like to know what these 24 drills that are set 
up for the Reserves consist of. 

General Hopwoop. Sir; the drill periods consist of a minimum of 
2 hours of formal training. 

Mr. Taser. What does that mean? Does that mean they go to an 
armory, or does it mean they go out to fly, or what? 

General Hopwoop. That will depend upon the skill of the indi- 
vidual, sir. For the flying, the individual who is on flying, we require 
that his drill period consist of approximately 4 hours. A minimum 
of 2 hours of that will be actually flying, and the other 2 hours will be 
instruction preliminary to the flight and briefing after the flight. 

For the ground technician, for example, a 2-hour period of instruc- 
tion is sufficient to claim credit for a drill period. 


VARIETY OF TRAINING COURSES 


Now, we have a large variety of training courses. There are some 
for the radiomen, some for the radar people, for the armament people, 
and for the mechanics, and so forth. 

By and large this is a formal unit. For example, a fighter-bomber 
wing. In order to keep the units proficient as an organization, this 
element is on a 48-drill-period-per-year basis. 

The same is true here [indicating]. The depot wing has a lot of 
organizational know-how, and familiarity, that must be developed by 
frequent training periods, so they are under a 48-drill-period basis. 

This replacement training squadron, when it comes in, seeks to train 
one man to fly one airplane. This will be on the 24-drill-period basis. 

The mobilization assignee again is on a 24-drill-pay basis. 
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There is merit in putting all of them on a 48-drill-period basis, but 
we feel we can do the job that is essential on 24. 


NUMBER PARTICIPATING IN DRILLS 


Mr. Taser. How many do you have who take the 24 drill periods? 

General Hopwoop. I am sorry, sir; I did not understand. 

Mr. Taser. How many do you have who take these 24 drills? 

General Hopwoop. I can pull that out for you in just a moment. 

It would be 29,185 by the end of fiscal year 1953, sir. That is the 
24 basis. 

Mr. Taner. They would be partly fliers and partly technicians of 
one kind and another? 

General Hopwoop. There will be a small number of fliers in that 
total. As I recall it, it is 1,749. 

Mr. Taner. You mean approximately 27,500 out of the 29,000 are 
technicians? 

Generai Hopwoop. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Surrr. The 29,185 includes those on 24 drills. There is an 
additional 17,865 who are on the 48-drill capacity. That is end-year 
figures. 

Mr. Taser. How many thousand did you say? 

Mr. Surir. 17,815. 

Mr. Taser. The 48 drills? 

Mr. Surir. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Taser. What are they, mostly? How many of those are 
fliers? 

Mr. Surir. 2,297, sir. 

Mr. Taser. About 15,500 of those are technicians, or nonfliers? 

General Hopwoop. That is correct. 

Mr. Taser. Technicians of one kind or another, radarmen or 
bombardiers or something of that character? 

General Hopwoop. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Taper. You have 4,000 out of this group who take drills who 
are fliers, approximately? 

General Hopwoop. Approximately that; yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. I think it is 4,046. 

Mr. Surit. That is right, sir. 


ROTC PROGRAM 


Mr. Taser. Are you training men for flying in the ROTC courses, 
or is that all for something else? 

General Hopwoop. If I understand the question, sir: There is no 
flying training currently in the Air ROTC program. 

Mr. Taser. No current flying training in the Air ROTC? 

General Hopwoop. No, sir. 

Mr. Taser. What kind of training do they get? 

General Horwoop. In the ROTC, sir? 

Mr. Taser. Yes. 

General Hopwoop. On the ROTC program I would like to call on 
Mr. Thurston to explain in terms of curricula. 

Mr. Tuurston. It is divided, sir, between officer-development 
training, which gives the student the general background that every 
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officer needs, and the officer career-type training in a particular field, 
such as communications or armament or one of several others. Of 
course, the principal emphasis is on the development of leadership. 

Mr. Taser. How many of them do you have in the ROTC? 

Mr. Tuurston. As of last October, sir, about 114,000. 

Mr. Taser. 114,000? 

Mr. Tuurston. That is correct. 

General Hopwoop. Sir, this might be helpful to you: I have this 
data prepared on the ROTC manning. It would save you some pencil 
work there. 

Mr. Taser. [have tohave this. What number is that in this book? 

General Asensio. This is a back-up book we have, sir. 

Mr. Taner. I see. 

General Hopwoop. That is just general information on the whole 
subject, sir. 

General Asensio. Page 7 in your justification book does have a 
table, sir. 

Mr. Taser. That is the same table, I guess. 

General Hopwoop. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Taser. Do these men get 2 years of training, or 4 years of 
training, in the ROTC? 

General Horpwoop. The ROTC course is a 4-year program, sir. 

Mr. Taser. Four years? 

General Hopwoop. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. When, if ever, do they get flying in connection with 
that? 

General Hopwoop. At present we do not have flying. There 
is some ROTC legislation now pending. The Air Force would like 
to have a short course in light aircraft for certain ROTC personnel. 

There are two strong reasons for that, sir. 

First, we believe it will motivate more of these high-caliber young 
men to take flying courses, to vitalize our present flying structure. 
Secondly, it has a very high economic factor. We know from ex- 
perience that a few flying hours in the sport-type aircraft tend to 
separate those who will succeed from those who will not succeed. 
If we can make that separation in the ROTC program the wastage 
in our own training system in the much heavier aircraft will be sub- 
stantially reduced. 

Mr. Taser. When, if ever, do these men get flying training and 
get in line to become Air Force officers? 

General Hopwoop. That occures under present circumstances by a 
tour of 2 years’ active duty upon completion of the ROTC course. 

Mr. Taser. That comes in a tour of 2 years’ active duty following 
the completion of the course? 

General Horpwoop. Following their academic programs, sir. 

Mr. Taser. These fellows sign up for that when they go into this? 

General Hopwoop. In effect; yes, sir. This ROTC program under 
the present circumstances involves a deferment of the individual for 
the purpose of completing his ROTC course in the university system. 
By agreement between the Secretary of Defense and Mr. Hershey of 
the Selective Service System, we are permitted to defer only 85 per- 
cent of the freshman class. Fifteen percent are not deferred and are 
available for draft call should it be necessary. 
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Through the progressive selection both of the academic program and 
of our own Air officers, we finally defer everybody in the junior and. 
senior years of their college course, and he in turn obligates himself 
for a total of 8 years in the Reserve forces, 2 years of which will be 
served on active duty. That action is all consistent with the intent 
and language of the Universal Military Training and Service Act, 


ROTC PERSONNEL NOW ON ACTIVE DUTY 


Mr. Taser. How many of these people have you on active dut 
at the present time? 

General Hopwoop. I cannot answer that, sir. 

Major Harris. Mr. Taber, I can answer for the class of 1951. 
Approximately 5,500 of the last graduating class, June 1951, are now 
on active duty. 

Mr. Taper. That means they are being trained for pilots, or what? 
There are 5,500 of the last class who are on active duty. How many 
of them came from the next previous class? 

Major Harris. We do not have that information, sir. 

Colonel Cartson. Approximately 4,000, I believe. 

Mr. Taser. About 4,000. Are they training for pilots? What 
are they doing? 

General Hopwoop. Sixteen percent of the present group are apply- 
ing for pilot training. 

Mr. Taper. What is that? 

General Hopwoop. About 16 percent, sir, of the group who came 
on duty last June at the completion of their senior year are applying 
for and now entering flying training. 

Mr. Taser. About 16 percent? 

General Hopwoop. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. Out of the 5,500 in June? 

General Hopwoop. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. What duty will the others have? 

General Hopwoop. Sir, the ROTC program as it was originally 
set up—a small program in those days—sought to teach the young 
ROTC candidate certain skills that he could perform immediately 
when he same on duty. Since there was no flying training in the 
schools, that skill training related to supply work, personnel work, 
armament work, technical jobs of a nonflying nature. 

Mr. Taser. You will not have enough of the nonflying jobs for 
officers, to use up the 84 pereent of the 5,500. 

General Hopwoop. At the moment we are able to absorb in non- 
flying positions the present output of our ROTC Programs. 

Many of the people now performing those jobs are the veteran 
officers from World War II, who are with us on short tours. It is 
our hope in the future to attract an ever-increasing percentage of these 
ROTC person into the flying programs. 

Mr. Taper. In 1951 you had 27,000, and you are expecting at the 
end of 1952 57,000. 

General Hopwoop. That, sir, is the freshman just entering. 

Mr. Taser. I see. 

General Hopwoop. It is the bottom line that shows the production. 

Mr. Taser. In 1951 you had 7,777 at the end of the period, which 
was an increase of 1,000 over the beginning period. I do not know 
just what that means. 
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You graduated out of that number 5,500. In the 1952 period you 
would perhaps graduate on that same percentage basis about 7,500 
to 8,000. 

General Hopwoop. Sir, in both 1951 and 1952 we have this problem 
to contend with: We have to go back in effect 4 4 years to the time when 
the freshmen were entering the program. At that time many of the 
freshmen. in. the university system were veterans of World War II. 
Many of those people entered the ROTC program. Under the law 
they do not have to sign for an additional 2 years of active duty. 
Those personnel come in either voluntarily or are passed directly into 
the Reserve. 

Looking to the future, where freshman classes are nonveterans, 
every member in affiliating with a Reserve and in obtaining his defer- 
ment to complete his ROTC course is obligated to serve. 

I do not know whether I have made myself clear there, sir. 

Mr. Taper. I think so. 

Now, this would mean, on the basis of what you are trying to set 
up, there would be an attrition. This table indicates that as you go 
out of the basic training into the advanced training you lose approxi- 
mately 35 percent or maybe 40 percent. 

General AsEensto. It does not work quite that way, sir. You have 
to relate your ‘“‘begin fiscal 1951” to your “end 1954.” 

Mr. Taper. Yes. 

Mr. Tuurston. May I say something here, sir? 

Mr. Taser. You have a 35 to 40 percent attrition in there. 

Mr. Manon. What were you about to say’ 

Mr. THurstTon. I was about to say this, sir: "Under these conditions, 
where selective service is operating, we believe that our total attrition 
from the time the man enters the program as a freshman until 4 
years later, will amount to about 57% percent. In other words, we 
will lose about 57% percent of those who originally started. 

General Asrensio. Well, you can give our estimated entrance figures 
for a given output, too. 

Mr. Tuurston. That is correct; 65,500 input to secure 
output. 

SOURCE OF PILOT PERSONNEL 


Mr. Taser. Where do you get those who go into the flying training 
at the present time? You are only getting approximately 800 out of 
the group that went in here last -vear, and you may be getting 300 or 
400 out of Annapolis and West Point. That would be about 1,100. 
I understood you to say you were training perhaps 5,000 or 6,000 or 
expected to turn out 5,000 or 6,000 pilots this year. Where do you 
get the rest of them? 

General Hopwoop. The rest at the moment must come from avia- 
tion cadet resources. 

Mr. Taser. Where do you get them? 

General Hopwoop. Those are young men who meet rather high 
qualifications that we recruit from civilian life. They are not ROTC 
people. They are not now in service. They are young men 20 years 
of age or over, and we have recently had to reduce the age to 19 in 
order to find enough candidates. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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Mr. Taser. You told me something about how the Reserve was 
being run, and where you get the biggest part of your pilot trainees. 
| wonder if you have anything in the line of a record on what has 
happened with the ROTC graduates, and the boys who have come 
from the Air Corps enlistment; they are the cadets? 

General Hopwoop. Yes. 

Mr. Taser. They are simply the boys that have enlisted, are they 
not? 

General Horpwoop. We have an aviation cadet status, which was 
established by law, and at the present time they get about the equiva- 
lent pay of a corporal for the period of their training, and when they 
complete their training they are commissioned as second lieutenants, 
Air Force Reserve. 

Mr. Taser. Those boys are taken from your enlistments, are they 
not? 

General Hopwoop. Some of them. Any enlisted man is entitled 
to selection to cadet status. Up until very recently we have required 
a minimum of 2 years’ college in order to qualify. 

Mr. Taser. Where do you get the rest of them, outside of those 
you get out of enlistments? 

General Hopwoop. The rest of them come from the specialized 
recruiting effort to find young men, 20 years of age or older, in towns 
all over the United States, who have had 2 years of college training 
and who pass the rather rigid examination for flying and who pass 
certain aptitude tests that indicate that they will make good material 
for flight training. 

Mr. Taper. You have a setup here in this reserve, in this ROTC 
business, that looks like it is going to be bib enough to take care of all 
of your flying training if you can get enough of the group to go into 
flying. Maybe you cannot do it right off, but in a year or so you 
ought to be able to do it, otherwise you are just going to have a 
a tremendous build-up of nonflying reserve officers. It is rather 
difficult to see how this will work out. 

General Hopwoop. Seriously, it is our hope that in the future the 
bulk of the men going to training will come from the ROTC sources. 
As a matter of fact, we are changing the contents of the ROTC 
program as soon as we can, to take the emphasis away from the non- 
flight type of duty and to emphasize the recruitment of young flying 
personnel of college-level attainment. It is our very ardent hope that 
in excess of 50 percent of our future ROTC will flow through the flight- 
training program. 

Mr. Taser. It looks to me as if you were just scattering your fire 
all over the lot. You have this cadet set-up, and you have the 
ROTC, and you have the Reserve which takes on the boys who are 
out of the service. Is that right? 

General Hopwoop. The ROTC program is in part required to 
provide the flow of officers into the Reserve. After the ROTC 
graduate has spent 2 years on duty with us he will be the principal 
source for manning the Reserve organization. 

If I may talk briefly off the record, I would like to explain the 
problem which is facing us. 

(Off-record discussion.) 

Mr. Taser. Is there anything to stop you now from requiring 
these qualifications of these fellows before they go in? 
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General Horwoop. There is nothing to stop us from doing it; we 
have not done it in the past. Right after World War II we had a very 
small force. We were talking about a 48-group and about 420,000 
personnel. At that time we were hopeful that there would be estab- 
lished an air academy, an academy that would be the equivalent of 
West Point for the Army or Annapolis for the Navy, and that the 
academy men would become pilot personnel with a small ROTC corps 
to produc e such experts in branches of the service, such as electronics, 
aeronautics, engineers, lawyers, and technicians. 

Then Korea came along and we still do not have the air academy. 
We have had to expand very drastically, and we have had to reorient 
our whole philosophy of the ROTC program. We now must look 
more and more to the Air ROTC as the principal source of the flying 
personnel, and we are doing that as rapidly now as we can. 

The fact remains that in a large number of schools we have been 
able to meet our objective. 


APPROPRIATION FOR 1952 


Mr. Taser. Now, let me get into two or three other things: vour 
appropriation was $19,043,000 for 1952, and you had a carry-over of 
$9.2 million, making a total of $28,343,000. 

General Asensio. That is right. 


OBLIGATION OF FUNDS 


Mr. Taser. What were your obligations at the latest date you can 
give them to me, and what is the date? Will it be December 31? 

General Asrensio. As of December 31 our obligations were $4.5 
million. 

Mr. Taser. $4.5 million? ° 

General Asensio. Yes. 

Mr. Taser. You are not going to spend three times as much money 
in the last half of the year on the ROTC as you did in the first half, 
are you? 

General AsEnsio. Three times—yes, just about three times. 

Mr. Taser. How are you going to do that? You indicate that at 
the beginning of the year you had 10,768, and that probably is actual, 
and you are asking at the end, 10,300, which is an estimate, of course. 

General AsEnsio. Yes. 

Mr. Taser. And all the way through it seems to indicate less at 
the end of the year than at the beginning in each unit. So, how are 
you going to spend three times as much money in the last half of 
the year as you did in the first half? 

Mr. Surit. The Reserve program has been reconstituted during 
the fiscal year 1952, and we will gradually build up the Reserve 
portion of this program to support pay and allowance, subsistence 
and clothing. As we go up we have a higher number of individuals 
on active duty who will come in during the spring and summer 
months; we have greater participation of individuals going into 
active duty. 

In addition, we estimate the obligation of funds to pay for the 
subsistence for the summer camp, which begins to come into being 
during June. The ROTC will send some 13,000 juniors and seniors 
to the summer camps. 
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We have to provide the pay; we have to provide the expenses for 
the travel, and we have to provide a summer type of uniform for 
those individuals. 

_So our whole program is expanded, and as we go along, the obliga- 
tions increase. 

Mr. Taser. How can they go up, or build up, with an estimated 
drop of 468 in number that you will have at the end of the year? 

Mr. Suritr. In the Reserve portion of this program, which is 
reflected in a prior table, there is an increase of officers and men. 
On December 31 we have about 400 officers in excess of what was 
anticipated. As far as the airmen are concerned, we are already up 
to the original program. 

And accordingly, as those individuals come into the program, we 
have greater participation in the inactive duty and the active train- 
ing, and insofar as the ROTC is concerned, during the February and 
March classes, we have to provide additional uniforms for the 
individuals. 

We had not bought uniforms for some 4 years for the ROTC 
people, because we had a surplus available, but those uniforms have 
now reached the point where they are wearing out, and we have got 
to begin to replace uniforms. 

During the latter half of this fiscal year, with the rates of increase 
we will have, we must anticipate a higher rate of obligation than was 
experienced during the first 6 months. 


PERSONNEL ENGAGED IN TRAINING 


Mr. Taser. These tables on pages 5 and 6 do not show much of 


anything. They show what you are expecting in fiscal year 1953, but 
they do not show the previous year so that anybody could tell much 
from that. 

General Hopwoop. There are two items that do have an impact: 
One is the Korean conflict, and what we had to spend on summer 
“amps. 

Mr. Taper. Yes. 


COMMUTATION ALLOWANCES 


General Hopwoop. We will try to make that up next year. An- 
other feature is that the advanced students, the juniors and seniors 
in the college system, would have commutation allowances in the order 
of 90 cents a day. In the previous program, as you can see in fiscal 
year 1951, we had a relatively low number of juniors and seniors. As 
we get into 1953 the numbers entitled to commutation is approxi- 
mately double what it was in fiscal 1951, which will generate a require- 
ment that we must expect. 

Mr. Tarer. You mean they have that for every day, or the days 
that they are on duty? 

General Horpwoop. This is supposed to represent the junior year- 
the 274 days that they are actually in the program. As the man moves 
into the fourth year he receives 321 days. That covers him through 
the junior and senior period, with the exception of 42 days, in which 
he is supposed to be at camp, and during those 42 days, whether he 
is in camp or not, he loses the commutation. That is provided for 
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by the National Defense Act. We just multiply the rate provided 
therein by the attendance expected. 

Mr. Thurston perhaps can furnish you some additional information, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Tuurston. Just this one thing: The commutation will pile up 
more during the last three quarters than during the first quarter of 
the year. It would be about three times as much as the first quarter. 

Mr. Taser. It might be double, but I do not see how you figure on 
it being three times as much. 


NUMBER OF TRAINEES 


Colonel Cartson. I think perhaps some strength figures might 
clarify the situation. We started the year, fisc ‘al year 1952, with 
about 6,500 reserves. We went down to this very low number as a 
result of recalls to active duty. The objective for fiscal year 1952 
is to obtain an end strength of 17,700, and of course, that indicates a 
a rather rapid build-up. Then, going from that end strength at the 
end of this year to fiscal year 1953, it is hoped we will reach 47,000, 
which will show the trend of the build-up. 

Mr. Taser. How many do you have now? 

Mr. Surit. At the low point of July, 4,800. We had a total of 
6,825 in the program by December; we estimated 6,853 as of December, 
so we missed the planned program by 28 indiv iduals. 

Mr. Taser. Your program you said called for 17,000? 

Mr. Surrr. Seventeen thousand seven hundred and fifty-eight by 
June 30. 

Mr. Taser. And how much at the end of 1953? 

Mr. Surrr. Forty-seven thousand. 

Mr. Taser. Forty-seven thousand? 

Mr. Surir. That is right. 

Mr. Taser. Where are you going to get them? That is June 30, 
1953. Where are you going to get them? 

General Hopwoop. Sir, those personnel are being recruited from 
our present Reserve force program; the volunteers who currently are 
not in any unit; and they will also be recruited from personnel being 
relieved from active service who are going back to civilian status. 

Mr. Taser. That is, from people who have been serving in the 
Air Force, but who are going out? 

General Hopwoop. Yes. 

Colonel Cartson. At the end of the fiscal year 1950 we had 58,000 in 
the program. 

Mr. Taser. At the end of fiscal year 1950. 

Colonel Caruson. Yes. 

Mr. Taper. You say you had 58,000? 

Colonel Cartson. Yes. 

Mr. Taper. And at the end of 1951 you probably had about that 
same number? 

Colonel Carson. I believe it was much lower. 

Mr, Taser. At the beginning of the fiscal year 1951, June 30, 1951? 

Colonel Cartson. It was 58,000 at the beginning of the fiscal year 
1951; that is right. 

Mr. Taser. But that went down because of the call to active duty. 

Colonel Carison. Yes. 
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Mr. Taser. How many did you estimate on June 30, 1953? 

Mr. Surir. Forty-seven thousand. 

Mr. Taser. And those would have to come from those whose 
enlistments had expired? 

General Hopwoop. I think I can indicate that. Officers, within 
the total we have on the record known to us, 229,000 Reserve officers. 

Mr. Taser. You have 229,000 Reserve officers? 

General Hopwoop. Known by name, not now affiliated with an 
organized program. We intend that amongst those, or at least we 
hope that amongst those we will find the number essential to man the 
objective at the end of fiscal year 1953. The results of our survey 
leads us to believe it is a very feasible objective. 

Now, in the case of airmen, we have known to us 75,099, known by 
name, who are not now associated with an organized unit. We have 
called them in as a result of the Korean emergency. Those will 
constitute the best source of experienced personnel. In addition to 
that, we have the enlisted personnel and officers leaving the service 
constantly who are a source of recruitment. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 


TuurspDay, Fepruary 21, 1952. 


AIR NATIONAL GUARD 


WITNESSES: 


MAJ. GEN. EARL T. RICKS, DEPUTY CHIEF, NATIONAL GUARD 
BUREAU 

LT. COL. PAUL A. WEDLAN, AIR FORCE DIVISION, NATIONAL GUARD 
BUREAU 

COL. H. B. YOUNGER, AIR FORCE DIVISION, NATIONAL GUARD 
BUREAU 

COL. R. HATCH, ASSISTANT FOR PROGRAMING, DEPUTY CHIEF 
OF STAFF, OPERATIONS 

COL. W. P., WILSON, AIR FORCE DIVISION, NATIONAL GUARD 
BUREAU 

CAPT. P. E. KIMPER, AIR FORCE DIVISION, NATIONAL GUARD 
BUREAU 

LEWIS E. TURNER, DIRECTORATE OF BUDGET, DEPUTY CHIEF OF 
STAFF, COMPTROLLER 

HERBERT SUFIT, DIRECTORATE OF BUDGET, DEPUTY CHIEF OF 
STAFF, COMPTROLLER 


Amounts available for obligation 





| | | 
1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 





| 
Appropriation or estimate _ - | $103, 935, 000 $87, 900,000 | $116, 000, 000 
Reimbursements from other accounts. --......- ; | 5, 663, 605 658, 000 | 


Total available for obligation - . | 109, 598, 605 88, 558, 000 116, 000, 000 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings. -.-................-- —8, 039, 505 : 
Obligations incurred . 101, 559,100 | 88, 558, 000 | 116, 000, 000 

| | 
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Obligations by activities 


- _ _ ae 
| 


Description 1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 


Direct Obligations 


. Major procurement --_. : 269, 409 45, 000 $29, 816, 000 
Acquisition and construction of real property ‘ , 182, 747 , 156, 000 2. 701, 000 
Maintenance and operation § 36,114 | 28,883,000 31, 030, 000 
Military personnel requirements. _. ; , , 416, 000 , 453, 000 


Total direct obligations 95, 895, 7 000 116, 000, 000 


Obligations Payable Out of Peimbursements From Other 
Accounts 


Maintenance and operation 
Military personnel requirements 


Total obligations payable out of reimbursen 


other accounts 
Obligations incurred 1, 559, 100 , 58 116, 000, 000 


Obligations by objects 


Object classification 1951 actt 


Summary of Personal Services 


Total number of permanent positions 
Average number of all employees 


Average salaries and grades: Ungraded positions: Average 
salary 
Personal services obligations: Permanent positions 


Personal service obligations 
Military 3 , 766, 000 $8, 773, 000 
Civilian non-Federal ; ¢ ” 456, 000 ’ 018, 000 
Unclassified » 496 


Total personal service obligation 5, 863, 732 5, 222, ( 791, 000 


Direct Obligations 


01 
02 
03 
04 
05 
06 
07 
08 


09 
10 


Personal services 
Travel 


Transportation of things 


Communication se 


rvices 


Rents and utility services 
Printing and reproduction 
Other contractual services 


Services performed by other agencies 


Supplies and materials 
Equipment 
Lands and structures 


Total direct obligations 


, 483 
720 
923 
O94 
, 973 
260 
186 


IED 
Oe 


977 


Obligations payahle out of reimbursements from other accounts 


01 
02 
07 
os 
ov 


Personal services 
Travel 


Other contractual services 


Supplies and materials 
Equipment 


Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from 


other accounts 


Obligations incurred 


5, 663, 


101, 559, 100 


, 791, 000 
742, 000 
, 604, 000 
287, 000 
229, 000 

60, 000 


4, 373, 000 
3, 912, 000 
27, 417, 0O1 
34, 884, 000 
12, 701, 000 


116, 000, 000 


116, 000, 000 
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Analysis of expenditures 


| 
1951 actual penne ate 11953 estimate 





Unliquidated obligations, start of year ‘ ‘ $42, 040, 661 $48, 996,304 | $46, 896, 304 
Adjustment in obligations of prior years. _._.__. Ssinicas eee 2, 723, 200 |.- < 
Obligations incurred during the year aii las - 101, 559, 100 88, 558, 000 116, 000, 000 


; 322, 961 | 137, 554, 304 162, 896, 304 
Deduct: 
Reimbursable obligations ii ioe * wsbigaadil 5, 663, 605 658, 000 |... _- 
Unliquidated obligations, end of y year " coliedtnamee , 996,304 | 46,896, 304 54, 896, 304 


Total expenditures Pa — 91, 663, 052 90, 000,000 | 108. 000, 000 


Expenditures are distributed as follows: | 
Out of current authorizations ee Fh 44, 840, 605 | 
45, 


Out of prior year authorizations aah aati eel eae 34, 136, 646 | 5, 159, 395 


General Asgens1o. Mr. Chairman, the next appropriation is that 
for the Air National Guard. Except for the aircraft and related 
procurement and research and development, this covers all the appro- 
priations which we have in the Regular Air Force. 

The principal witness in this area is Maj. Gen. Ear] T. Ricks. 

General Ricks has an opening statement to make to the committee. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


General Ricxs. Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, 
before presenting to you our estimates of the funds required to sup- 
port the Air National Guard program during the fiscal year 1953, I 
would like to present some vital statistics relating to the Air National 
Guard program. 

Mr. Manon. You are asking the Congress for how much? 

General Ricks. $116 million. 

Mr. Manon. As compared to $88 million last year? 

General Ricks. $87 million, plus. 

Mr. Taper. $87.9 million last year. 

General Ricks. Concurrently with the inception of the Korean 
conflict, the Air National Guard completed a cycle in its colorful 
history, a cycle which included organization, development, training, 
and the fulfillment of the mission for which it was created. The Air 
National Guard program started in 1946 as a completely new program 
for the States and the United States Air Force. It was established 
as one of the three components of the Air Force for the purpose of 
providing a balanced force in being, with which to support the Regular 
Air Force. The Air National Guard was given the M-day mission to 
furnish units fully trained and equipped as ‘operational forces available 
for immediate utilization in the air defense of the United States at 
home or abroad. 

Mr. Manon. The Air National Guard is a small portion of the Air 
Force budget, but actually without the Air National Guard we could 
not have gone rapidly from about the 48 air group to the 80 air group. 

General Ricks. That is right. 

Mr. Manon. That is the only way, except for it we could not have 
reached 80 groups in that length of time. 

General Ricks. That is right. 

This force, the Air National Guard, grew from 1 unit in 1946 to 
601 federally recognized units by end of fiscal year 1950. In the 
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first year of its organization, from the first unit organized in June 
1946, the Air Guard expanded from a beginning strength of 44 guards- 
men to 10,127 by June of 1947; to 28,953 by June 1948; to 41,431 by 
June 1949; and to 44,974 by June 1950. This growth was in accord- 
ance with the planned development. 

As the international situation began to deteriorate in 1950, with 
the outbreak of armed conflict in Korea, the Air National Guard 
was called upon to fulfill its mission. During fiscal year 1951, as 
units were alerted and strength ceilings were removed the strength 
of the Air National Guard increased to approximately 57,000 officers 
and men. As of this date, 486 combat and support units have gone 
to duty with the Regular Air Force, providing 45,594 trained officers 
and airmen—5,924 officers and 39,670 airmen—who are or will soon 
be serving in Alaska, England, France, Germany, Iceland, Japan, 
Korea, and the United States. 


UNITS CALLED INTO ACTIVE SERVICE 


At this point, Mr. Chairman, I would like to present for the record 
a tabulation of our units that have been called to duty with the 
United States Air Force, showing the designation of the unit, and its 
home State. 

(The table referred to follows:) 


AIR NATIONAL GUARD TACTICAL UNITS IN FEDERAL SERVICE 


State Unit designation Present location 


Alabama Jeauibe 117 Tac. Recon. Wg 


Arizona.... 

Arkansas 

California... 

Colorado_.- -. 
Connecticut 

Delaware.. 

District of Columbia - - - 
Florida 


Georgia 


ee ee 


Illinois... .. 


Indiana. - .. 
Towa. . 


Kansas 
Kentucky. 


Louisiana 
Maine 


Michigan 


Formerly 54 Ftr. Wg. 


106 Bomb. Sq 
160 Ftr. Sq 
197 Ftr. Sq 


154 Ftr. Sq 

146 Ftr. Bomb. Wg 
115 Bomb, 8q 

196 Ftr. Sq 

140 Ftr. Bomb. Wg 
120 Ftr. Sq 

103 Ftr. Inter. Wg 


118 Ftr. Sq 
142 Ftr. Sq 
113 Ftr. Weg 
121 Ftr. 8q 
159 Ftr. Sq 
116 Ftr. Wg.! 
128 Ftr. Sq-- 


| 158 Ftr. Sq 


190 Ftr. 8 


| 5q 
| 126 Lt. Bomb. Wg 


108 Bomb. 8q 
168 Bomb. 8q 


| 170 Ftr. Sq 


122 Ftr. Inter. Wg 
133 Ftr. Sq 
163 Ftr. S« 


1 
| 132 Ftr. Bomb, Wg-.-.. 


124 Ftr. Sq 
174 Ftr. Sq 
127 Ftr. Sq 


123 Ftr. Bomb. We- 


165 Ftr. Sq 
122 Lt. Bomb. Sq 
101 Ftr. Inter. Wg 
132 Ftr. Sq 
127 Ftr. Inter. Wg 
107 Ftr. Sq 
171 Ftr. Sq 
172 Ftr. Sq 


Europe. 
hirmirgham, Ala 
Europe, 
Luke Field, Phoenix, 
Ariz 
Far East. 
George AFB, Calif 
Langley AFB, Va 
Far East, 
Clovis, N. Mex. 
Do 
Suffolk County Apt., 
New York. 
Do 
New Castle, Del. 
Do 
Washington, D. C. 
Far East 
Do 
Al xan Iria, La. 
Far East 
George AFB, Calif. 
Europe, 
Do 
Do 
George AFB, Calif. 
Baer Field, Ind 
Grenier Field, N. H. 
Baer Field, Ind. 
Dow AFB, Maine. 
Do. 
Do. 
Alexandria, La. 
Europe. 
Do 
Langley AFB, Va. 
Larson AFB, Wash, 
Dow AFB, Maine. 
Luke AFB, Ariz 
Do. 
Do 
Selfridge AFB, Mich. 
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AIR NATIONAL GUARD TACTICAL UNITS IN FEDERAL SERVICE—Continued 


State 


Minnesota... 


M ississi7pi 
Misso -ri-.- 


Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada ‘. 
New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 


New York 


North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 


Oregon = 
Pennsylvania 


South Carolina 


South Dakota 


Tennessee 


lexas 


Utah 


Vermont 


Virginia 
Washington 


West Virginia 
Wisconsin 


Wyoming 


Unit designation 


133 Ftr. Wg 
109 Ftr. Sq 
179 Ftr. Sq 


153 Ftr. Bomb. Sq 
131 Ftr. 

110 Ftr. Sq 

180 Bomb, Sq 

186 Ftr. Bomb. Sq 
73 Ftr. Sq 

192 Ftr. Bomb. Sq 
133 Ftr. Inter. Sq. -- 
103 Ftr. Wg 

141 Ftr. Sq 

188 Ftr. Sq 


105 Ftr. Bomb, 
102 Bomb. Sq 
114 Bomb. Sq. 
34 : 
156 Ftr. Bomh. Sq 
178 Ftr. Bomb. Sq 
166 Ftr. Sq 
112 Bomb. Sq 
137 Ftr. Bomb. Wg 
125 Ftr. Sq 
185 Ftr. Sq 
123 Ftr. Bomb. S.q 
111 Strat. Recon. Wg 
103 Bomb, Sq 

7 Bom. &q 

Ftr. Sq 

Vac. Recon. 84 


5 Ftr. Inter. 8q 


Ftr. 8 


118 Tae. Recon. Wg 
105 Ftr. Sq 

155 Ftr. Sq 

63 Ftr. Wg 

136 Ftr. Bomb. Wg 
111 Ftr. Sq 

182 F 8q 

191 Ftr. Romb. Sq 
134 Ftr. Inter. Sq 


149 Ftr. Bomb. Sq 
142 Ftr. Inter. Wg 


116 Ftr. Sq 
167 Ftr. Bomb. 8q 
128 Ftr. Inter. Wg 
126 Ftr. Sq 
176 Ftr. Sq 
187 Ftr. Bomb. Sq 


Present location 


Holman Field, Mir 
Do. 


|} Wm. Johnson Apt 


Duluth, Minn 
Godman AFB, K 


| George AFB, Cali 


Do. 
Europe. 
George AFB, Calif 
Dow AFB, Main 
George AFB, Calif 
Grenier Field, N. 
Godman AFB, Ky 
Do. 
Kirtland 
Mex. 
March AFB, Calif 
Do 
Do 
Niavara Falls, N. ¥ 
Europe 
George AFB, C 
Lockhbourne, O 
Europe 
Alexandria, La 
Do 
Shaw AFB,S.C 
Portland Ant., Or 
Fairchild AFB, Wa 
Do 
Langley AFB, Va 
Dover AFB, Del 


Europe 


AFB, 


Burlington Apt., Ve 
mont 
Godman AFR, Ky 
O’Hare Int. Apt., I 
nols, 
Europe. 
Do. 
Truax Field, Wis. 
Do 
Do. 
Clovis AFB, N. Mex. 


AIR NATIONAL GUARD AIRCRAFT CONTROL AND WARNING GROUPS IN FEDERAL 


California 


Colorado 
Georgia 
Illinois 
Massachusetts 
Missouri 

New York 
Ohio 
Pennsylvania 
Texas 


Washington 


SERVICE 


State 
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General Ricks. In addition to personnel, this civilian force main- 
tained and had available for immediate service an inventory of 
approximately 2,500 combat-type aircraft. 

When the emergency arose the Air National Guard provided the 
Regular Military Establishment with a ready source of needed military 
maintenance and organizational equipment. As an important mem- 
ber of the defense team, the Air National Guard equipped all Air 
National Guard units entering Federal service to the maximum 
extent possible from available “assets, which was approximately 85 
percent. 


EFFECTIVENESS OF UNITS CALLED INTO ACTIVE SERVICE 


When an Air National Guard unit went into active military service, 
it took with it all equipment; vehicles, field and shop equipment, 
spare parts, and so forth. To attest to the effectiveness of these 
forces, I would like to quote from the national security commission of 
the American Legion in their report to the American Legion Conven- 
tion during 1951. They stated: 

We call attention to the high degree of efficiency and the high morale of the Air 
National Guard. The National Guard air organizations have comported them- 
selves in the Korean engagement with a high degree of efficiency. They have 
proved their effectiveness. 

I have had a report compiled, which, with your permission I would 
like to present to the committee. 

Here is a tabulation of the tactical units ordered to active duty and 
their deployment. You will note that two National Guard wings have 
been deployed in the Far East; the One Hundred and Thirty-sixth to 
Korea and the One Hundred and Sixteenth to Japan. The One 
Hundred and Twenty-sixth and the One Hundred and Seventeenth 
Wing have been deployed to France. These wings were the first 
American tactical units stationed in France since World WarII. The 
One Hundred and Twenty-third Wing is stationed in England. 





ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTY-SIXTH FIGHTER-BOMBER WING 


As to the effectiveness of the Air Guard units in combat, I would like 
to report on the history of the One Hundred and Thirty-sixth Fighter- 
Bomber Wing from October 10, 1950, through November 1951. This 
wing was one of the two Guard wings sent to the Far East. 

On October 10, 1950, this wing was called to active duty. It is 
composed of two Texas squadrons, the One Hundred and Eleventh 
and One Hundred and Eighty-second and one Arkansas squadron, the 
One Hundred and Fifty-fourth, and their supporting units. This 
wing was moved 1,000 miles to Langley Field Air Force Base, Va., and 
was operational 4 days after its arrival. Within 2 months the wing was 
converted from a fighter unit to a fighter-bomber unit and immedi- 
ately began flying close support missions for various Army divisions. 
Five months later this wing was again being converted from an F-51 
fighter-bomber wing to a jet all-weather fighter-bomber wing. 

During the latter part of April 1951 8 months from the date they 
were called to active duty, this unit was scheduled to move to Korea. 
On Mav 13, 1951, the first contingents of the One Hundred and Thirty- 
sixth Fighter Wing was on its way overseas and 2 days after arriving 
at the overseas station they went into combat as the Tactical Air 
Command’s first fighter wing to see action in the Korean theater. 

The following are the operational statistics of the One Hundred 
and Thirty-sixth Fighter Wing during the 5-month period from July 
to November 1951 in the Korean conflict. 

Total hours flown 17, 458 | Ordinance expenditures—Con. 
Total sorties 11, 995 Artillery damaged 
Ordnance expenditures: Rail cuts 

50 caliber ammunition Road cuts__- 

(rounds) - 5, 212, 439 Bridges destroyed 
Rockets 504 Bridges damaged 
Bombs (900 tons) : , 747 Locomotives destroyed 
Napalm (103 tons) , 008 Locomotives damaged 
Enemy aircraft dam- Railroad cars destroyed 

ages 50 Railroad cars damaged 
Enemy aircraft de- Vehicles destroyed 

stroyed 6 Vehicles damaged 
Artillery destroyed 72 

As confirmed by Lt. Gen. Frank F. Everest, Commanding General 
of the Fifth Air Force, the One Hundred and Thirty-sixth Fighter 
Wing has made one of the outstanding records in the Korean conflict; 
although composed of men who only 8 months previous had been 
members of the Air National Guard and in a civilian status. 

Even now, this former Air National Guard Wing is still throwing 
its might daily against the Communist hordes. Surely this record 
of leadership and effectiveness will stand as admirable testimony for 
the usefulness, readiness, and effectiveness of the Air National Guard. 

All of this, and the 5 wings presently in State status comprising 
the 27 combat wings and supporting units was created and supported 
at a very small cost to Federal Government. 


USE OF PRIOR YEAR FUNDS 


In the years between 1947 and 1951, the Air National Guard has 
had appropriated for its support approximately $374 million. It is 
interesting to note that of these $374 million, $115 million were spent 
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on capital investments. Of this amount $41 million were invested in 
the development and improvement of flying fields and facilities which 
have become assets of our defense structure and of which many are 
in use by the Regular Air Force today. $74 million have been spent 
in the areas of major procurement. ‘The major portion of these assets 
are today being used on the battlefields of Korea and in the training 
establishments of the Regular Air Force to strengthen our national 
security. 

And in connection with that, when I first went with the Guard 
Bureau, I started to find out how our States had expended funds, and 
during the time the Federal Government spent this $374 million, the 
States expended $134 million of their own dollars in supporting the 
guard. 

These contributions to the United States Air Force of units, men, and 
equipment are a more than adequate return on our investment in the 
Air National Guard. By what other means could we have invested 
so wisely for our national defense? 


PROGRAM FOR 1953 


The estimates that are being presented today for the support of the 
Air National Guard for fiscal vear 1953 request an appropriation 
of $116 million. These funds will provide for the rebuilding and the 
development of an Air National Guard capable of fulfilling our 
Nation’s ever-increasing need for a Ready Reserve Force, capable 
and available for immediate utilization in the air defense of the United 
States at home or abroad. 

The program of fiscal year 1953 provides for the reequipping and 
remanning of 374 units and the operational support of a year-end 
total of 486 air units. These estimates will provide for the construc- 
tion and rehabilitiation of facilities, supplies, and equipment and pay 
and allowances, essential for the training, operation, and maintenance 
of the Air National Guard as an operational Reserve component of 
the United States Air Force. 

In order to facilitate the reequipping and remanning of the Air 
National Guard, advance cadres will be organized in the States 6 
months prior to the return of the units from active military service. 
These cadres will be authorized to recruit personnel, requisition sup- 
plies and equipment, and will establish the nucleus for the return of 
the units. The units went into active military service with all of their 
organizational and personal equipment and will return without any 
equipment. 

Mr. Taser. How will they come back without any equipment? 

General Ricks. How will they come back? 

Mr. Taper. Yes. 

General Ricks. The One Hundred and Thirty-sixth Fighter Wing, 
for instance, in Korea, is scheduled to come home the first part of June. 
They have finished their 21 months, or will have, on the 9th day of 
July, and in accordance with the National Defense Act, they will be 
relieved. The USAF will return the numerical designation of this 
wing to the States and will redesignate the wing. National Guard 
personnel who elect to return home will be replaced with Regular Air 
Force personnel. It is expected that not more than about 25 percent 
of the personnel will return; and they are returning with nothing more 
than the clothes on their back, so to speak. 
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Mr. Manon. To be reconstituted. 

General Ricks. Yes; the Air National Guard units will be returning 
to the States from active military service as a numerical designation 
with limited personnel who have unexpired terms of service and with 
no equipment. The fiscal year 1953 personnel requirements for thi 
Air National Guard on which these estimates are based are 4,097 
officers, 32,638 airmen, or a total of 36,735 at the end of the fiscal year. 
Of the 4,097 officers programed, 1,950 will be pilots. 


EQUIPMENT NEEDED 


The Air National Guard being an important member of the defens: 
team, it is necessary that we provide a minimum of essential equip- 
ment for the proper training and initial issue to the 66 fighter squadrons 
and 308 supporting units that will have been returned to the States 
by the end of fiscal year 1953. The funds requested in these estimates 
have been based on minimum tables of allowance requirements and 
the unit essential equipment columns of the applicable T/O&E’s of 
these units. The procurement program against these requirements 
bas, in certain selected items, been reduced in consonance with the 
time phasing return of the units. This procurement then will provide 
the bare minimums to maintain operations and training at a level 
which will assure some basis of proficiency. 

Previously the Air Guard has been equipped with full T/O&E 
allowances. The new policy of equipping our units with only essen- 
tial equipment will effect a savings of approximately $78 million, 
however, the combat operational abilities for sustained tactical 
employment of the Air National Guard decreases proportionately. 


ACQUISITION AND CONSTRUCTION OF REAL PROPERTY 


Funds requested for acquisition and construction of real property 
will provide minimum operating facilities on which to train, to pro- 
vide for the necessary runway extensions, fuel storage, and training 
facilities for those units which will return from active service. This 
program is part of the over-all Air National Guard master construc- 
tion program. Included are requirements to make operationally 
usable six of nine permanent training sites, each of a sufficient capacity 
to accommodate a minimum of one wing at any time. These per- 
manent training sites will be used by the units for training throughout 
the year. In addition they will be available as mobilization sites for 
Air National Guard or the Regular Air Force. 


MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION OF INSTALLATIONS 


Provisions are contained within these estimates for the maintenance 
and operation of 116 installations. There are also provided funds 
for the operation and maintenance and the procurement of supplies 
and equipment for the Air National Guard. The maintenance and 
operation of our facilities are provided for by service contracts which 
defray the day to day cost of maintenance and operations. These 
contracts are executed between the Federal Government and the 
State concerned with 75 percent of the support from Federal funds 
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nd 25 percent support from State funds. Such items as utilities, 
space heating, and minor maintenance service are included in these 
contracts. 
TRAINING PROGRAM 


Flying training of pilots during fiscal year 1953 will be on the 
basis of 125 hours per year per combat pilot and 100 hours per year 
for minimum individual training of essential wing, group, and other 
supervisory and administrative personnel who are rated pilots, and 
who maintain proficiency in tactical aircraft. 

The average pilot strength of 1,506 pilots will fly an average of 463 
aircraft for a total of 138,793 aircraft flying hours. Pay and allow- 
ances have been included in these estimates to pay for required training 
to be performed. 

The training program provides 48 inactive duty training periods for 
an average of 2,835 officers and 23,835 airmen or an average total of 
26,193. 

Computations for pay and allowances for unit training assemblies 
have been based on an established attendance of 92 percent officers, 
and 80 percent airmen at each training assembly. Provisions have 
been made for the attendance of certain selected officers and airmen 
to attend Air Force and Army service and technical schools. Pro- 
visions have been made for 1,515 officers and 11,119 airmen or a total 
of 12,634 to attend 15 days’ field training. 

Provisions are made for the support of an aver age of 5,002 man- 
years, Air National Guard civilian personnel to maintain, operate, 
and support Air National Guard training, equipment, property, and 
facilities. The costs of communications and other base operating 
expenses have been included in these estimates. 


OBJECTIVES OF 1953 PROGRAM 


To sum up, the Air National Guard program for fiscal year 1953 
will have as its objective: 

To establish advance cadres 6 months prior to return of the 
units. 

To reequip and reman 22 wings, including 66 tactical flying 
squadrons returning to the States from active military service and 
the < necessary support units. 

To provide supplies, training, installations, and equipment as is 
nec ccaliieg with which to reman and reequip the 22 returning wings. 

To train, maintain, and supply, as necessary, those 5 wings in- 
cluding 18 squadrons, plus the supporting units which have remained 
ina State status. 

The Air Force Division of the National Guard Bureau, in coopera- 
tion with the adjutants general of the several States, will exert every 
effort to reman and reequip its units consistent with the program and 
the dollars required in this estimate. The budget estimates which 
are presented today reflect the minimum requirements for the ac- 
complishment of the operating and training program for the 486 units. 

The Air National Guard has fulfilled its mission to date. This 
fact is self-evident. In close cooperation with the Regular Air Force, 
the Air National*Guard and the several States will continue to con- 
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tribute to the defense of our Nation. Gentlemen, members of my 
division and I are now available to review these estimates with you. 
Mr. Manon. .You do not procure the airplanes, but you do pay 
the cost of equipment and ammunition used in training? 
General Ricks. Yes. 


SUMMARY OF OBLIGATIONS BY PROGRAM 


Mr. Manon. We will insert pages 5 and 6 of the justifications : 
this point. 
(The matter referred to follows: ) 


Summary of obligations by program 


Pro- 
gram T 1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimat 
No | 


DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


Weapons and ammunition $5, 689, 033 $3, 452, 000 
Ground powered and marine equipment _-_- --- 4, 920, 134 3. 383, 000 | 3, 
Electronic and communication equipment. , 085, 436 5, 915, 000 3, 219, 000 
Training equipment 597, 45 . 106, 000 381, 000 
Other major equipment r 77, 356 , 589, 000 0, 330, 000 
Planning 9, 220 0 
Acquisition and construction, continental United 

States 7, 083, 527 8, 156, 000 
Acquisition and construction, outside continental 

United States , 0 308, 000 
Operation of aircraft 25, 881, 3¢ , 901, 000 5, , COO 
Organization, base, and maintenance supplies and 

equipment , 890, 736 2, 038, 000 , 217, 000 
Logistical support , 812, 867 5, 309, 000 5, 238, 000 
Training support 22, 478, 146 2, 359, 000 
Medical support 94, 75 , 182, 000 
Service-wide support 78, 94, 000 
Pay and allowances, ANG , 958, 496 3, 766, 000 
Subsistence iy 538, 497 365, 000 
Individual clothing 500, 000 2, 285, 000 
Other military personnel requirements 232 0 


Total direct obligations. - 95, 895, 495 87, 900, 000 }, 000, 000 
REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 


Operation of aircraft : 3, 467, 344 
Organization, base and maintenance supplies and 

equipment. _- aaa , 757, 771 
Logistical support é 314, 003 
Training support ; 35, 379 
Pay and allowances, ANG 2 68, 249 
Subsistence 20, 859 


Total reimbursable obligations bible 5, 663, 605 


Total obligations a 101, 559, 100 s, 558, 116, 000, 000 


WEAPONS AND AMMUNITION 


Mr. Manon. Your first program is No. 210—weapons and ammu- 
nition. 

General Ricks. $5,093,000 is requested for the support of this 
program to provide for the procurement of weapons and ammunition 
for Air National Guard units. Estimates have been based upon the 
applicable tables of authorization and requirements have been phased 
in Sener e with the estimated numbers of personnel to be on hand 
in fiscal year 1953. On hand inventories have been considered and 
costs factors furnished by United States Air Force. 
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GROUND-PoOWERED EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Manon. You want this ground-powered and marine equipment 
in connection with the training of the units? 

General Ricks. Yes, sir. 

Funds in the amount of $10,493,000 are requested under this 
program which will provide for the procurement of general purpose 
and special-purpose vehicles, construction equipment, materials-han- 
dling equipment that are used in the Air National Guard to carry 
out the training mission. Requirements have been established on 
the basis of reequipping 66 squadrons, plus 308 supporting units 
that will return to the States from active Federal service by the end 
of fiscal year 1953. The quantities requested in this estimate will 
provide minimum numbers of equipment, such as administrative 
vehicles, special-purpose vehicles intended for the movement of per- 
sonnel, supplies, ammunition or equipment. Also included are fuel 
and oil servicing trailers and trucks, aircraft towing tractors, major 
construction equipment such as graders, excavators, and material 
handling equipment such as fork lifts. 


ELECTRONICS AND COMMUNICATIONS EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Manon. What is the situation with regard to your electronics 
and communications equipment? 

General Ricks. Well, sir, we have a requirement for electronics 
equipment. We have radio relay squadrons, radio communication 
squadrons, and there is training to be done, the same as any other 
combat unit. 

We are requesting for the procurement of electronics and communi- 
cations equipment $3,219,000, which will provide the Air National 
Guard with items such as major radio, radar, telephone and communi- 
cations center equipment with spares and test equipment. Included 
are 20 radar identification sets. The requirements are based upon 
providing unit essential equipment for those units to retuen from active 
military service by end of fiscal year 1953 to provide complete unit 
radio and telephone equipment for tactical and organizational training. 


OrneR Masor EquipMentT 


Mr. Manon. What are the principal items in your 270 project, the 
“Other major equipment’’? 

General Ricks. There is photographic equipment. 

Mr. Turner. Printing and reproduction equipment, test equip- 
ment, flying field, and shop equipment. 

Mr. Manon. You do not actually buy this, do you? You get it 
through the Air Force and reimburse them? 

General Ricks. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. I suppose that is true as to most of this. 

General Ricks. Yes, sir. Wedonotdo that. Our local purchases 
are very small. 

Funds requested in the program in the amount of $10,330,000 are to 
provide the Air National Guard with funds for the procurement of 
such photographic equipment as airborne and ground cameras, photo- 
graphic lenses, laboratory and test equipment; including special and 
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general purpose shop or test equipment for the equipping, maintenanc: 
and training of Air National Guard units. Requirements as stated 
herein are based upon providing minimum essential quantities for th 
initial issue of photographie equipment, test equipment and flyin 
field and shop equipment as required to support 66 flying fields, 6: 
squadrons and 308 supporting units in the Air National Guard pro 
gram during fiscal year 1953. 

Mr. Manon. I suppose that is true as to most of this. 

General Riexs. Yes, sir. Wedo not do that. Our local purchases 
are usually very small. 


ACQUISITION AND CONSTRUCTION, CONTINENTAL UNITED STATES 


Mr. Manon. As to the acquisition and construction, generall) 
speaking what is required for vour project 320? 

General Ricxs. This estimate provides for the construction of 10 
runway-taxiway extensions, 4 aircraft parking aprons, 4 aircraft fuel 
storage systems, 21 training facilities, and complete squadron facilities 
at Hubbard Airport, Reno, Nev., 2 squadron facilities at Philadelphia 
Municipal Airport, Philadelphia, Pa., and Weir-Cook Airport, In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 

The runway extension projects will provide appropriate Air National 
Guard squadrons with runways of sufficient length for operation of 
jet-type aircraft. 

For acquisition and construction of facilities for the establishment 
and development of Air National Guard installations, we are request- 
ing $12,393,000. As I say, these funds will enable the Air National 
Guard to continue the long-range construction program which will 
ultimately provide the Guard with the necessary runways for the 
operation of jet-type aircraft, plus the appurtenances necessary to 
carry out Air National Guard training. Such items as fuel storage 
systems, aircraft parking aprons, warehouses and training facilities are 
included in this over-all program. Consideration has been given to 
joint utilization of existing facilities to the extent that presently the 
guard is on 41 bases with other military activities. Of the 116 facili- 
ties utilized by the Air National Guard, 26 are federally owned, 8 State 
owned, and 82 municipally owned. 

Mr. Manon. What you have here, really, is a budget for a separate 
Air Force. 

General Asensto. This is a small Air Force, yes, sir; except for 
aircraft and related procurement and research and development. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. In other words, we could go into great detail 
on each one of these programs and projects, but we would be more or 
less repeating the entire process here of investigating this budget. 

I presume all the pricing and all the ground rules and so forth which 
apply here would apply in the Regular Air Force? 

General Asensro. Yes, sir. 

General Ricks. Yes, sir; they do. 


REVIEW OF 1953 BUDGET 


Mr. Manon. How do we know that these requirements have been 
screened by competent people? 
General Asensto. I think General Ricks can attest to that. 
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Mr. Manon. He is not exactly trying to sell this Air National 
Guard short. 

General Asrensro. No, sir. 

Mr. Manon. In his enthusiasm has he been able to request expendi- 
tures which might be dispensed with during this period of economy? 

General Asensio. I can assure you that General Ricks, although 
a most persuasive individual, nevertheless has not been able to over- 
come facts with blandishments and with his various successive reviews 
he has found that there was a necessity for substantiating every re- 
quirement in considerable detail. 

General Ricks. When we departed your office at the end of the 
hearing Jast year we started working on this one, and this has been 
going on ever since. That is what he means. 

Mr. Manon. If we should lump this together and round off this 
figure at $100 million, which would be a cut-off of $16 million, could 
you still carry out the main objectives of the Air National Guard for 
fiscal 1953? 

General Ricks. No, sir; we do not feel we can. We have already 
been through the lops in the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Taser. They do not take anything off, do they? 

General Ricks. How much was our budget, $131 million? 

Colonel Weptan. We had $121 million. 

Mr. Turner. When this budget was submitted the first time it was 
$146 million. It is now down to $116 million. 

Mr. Manon. When it was submitted to whom? 

Mr. Turner. To the Comptroller in the Air Force. 

Mr. Manon. What did the Comptroller of the Air Force do to it? 

General Asensio. Sir, this has been reviewed in very great detail. 

In the first place, we decided that certain of the ground rules would 
be changed to make sure that we were buying no more than an absolute 
bare minimum. We phased in the procurement of items under the 
major procurement appropriation in the 200 series so that the Air 
National Guard units would have enough equipment with which to 
train but by no means their full allowances, to which they are entitled 
by tables of equipment. 

Inasmuch as they are being reconstituted, we said: 

This must be a phased program, and there is no need for you to have equipment 
more than you will have personnel to train on that equipment. 

And we held it down accordingly. There has been the same principle 
right across the board. 

Mr. Manon. What did the Secretary of Defense level do to this 
budget? 

General Ricks. They did not do anything to it, did they? 

Colonel Wepian. It was a joint action. They reduced it to $121 
million. 

Mr. Manon. What did the Bureau of the Budget do? 

Colonel Wepian. They reduced it to the $116 million. 

Mr. Manon. Did they ascribe areas where the reductions should be 
made? 

Colonel Wepian. They recommended areas by conference, sir. 

Mr. Manon. What does that mean? 

Colonel Wepian. Well, we conferred over the respective areas. 
They determined an amount and by working nights and reviewing 
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each one of these areas individually against the basic requirements wi 
scraped through and went down to some irreducible minimums. 

Mr. Manon. If we had some more night conferences, and so on, 
could we reduce this more without serious injury? 

Colonel WepLan. We are in a position at this point, Mr. Chairman, 
that if we reduce any further we will be getting into a policy of con- 
tinuous deferment. 

Mr. Taser. We have to hold night sessions. 

Mr. Manon. We have to hold night sessions to make any headway. 

Colonel Wepian. It is continued deferment. 

Mr. Manon. It seems that every time the budget comes to us it has 
been reduced to the irreducible minimum. 

General Ricks. Sir, in my statement a moment ago I noted that we 
were going into an economy program and reduction of $78 million in 
equipment. We are excluding everything from our equipment list, 
except that which we must absolutely have to train. We cannot go 
fight on what we have, like we did the last time. Our contribution of 
equipment dollarwise would have been about $500 million in this last 
effort. 

However, we are not going to completely reequip these units. 
There are certain items in heavy equipment we do not use when we are 
at home, training. We only use them if called to duty, and thrown 
out on the front somewhere. 

Mr. Manon. Have most of your reductions up to this point been 
reductions in training equipment, which you would have to use, or 
not? 

General Ricks. Yes, sir. 

Colonel Wrepian. Most of them have been in the equipment area 

Mr. Manon. You have to have a certain minimum of things to 
work with, if you are going to have a unit which is capable of function- 
ing, after a brief training, in a combat area. 

General Ricks. That is right. 

General Asensio. Mr. Chairman, you made the statement that it 
has been repeatedly stated that by the time we get to you we have 
attained an irreducible minimum. That, after all, is the primary 
objective of the various review agencies which are engaged i in working 
on these budgets. It is our objective in the Air Force to make sure 
that we ask for no more than the minimum needs. Under those 
circumstances I think it is fitting and proper that we should arrive 
at this state of minimum requirements. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


JOINT USE OF FACILITIES 


Mr. Taper. Is there any coordination of activities among the Air 
National Guard, the Army National Guard, and the Naval Air Re- 
serve, so far as facilities are concerned? 

General Ricks. Yes, sir; there is. 

Mr. Taser. I heard just the other day of one place where there was 
a great big armory which was being used once a week by the Army 
National Guard, and the Air Force moved in and hired a big hal! at 
quite a considerable amount of rent, when they might just as well have 
used the same armory that the Army National Guard was using. 
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General Ricks. We do not have any armories in the Air National 
Guard, Congressman. 

Mr. Taser. You had headquarters at this particular place, and it 
was a great big building. I do not know; but those things kind of 
disturb me. 

General Ricks. About the only thing in the Air National Guard 
set-up that you can use in conjunction with a Reserve component, 
such as the Naval Reserve or the Air Reserve, is the runways and the 
fire protection. 

Mr. Manon. Hangars? 

General Ricks. You cannot use the hangars, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Taser. You do not have any buildings where you have meet- 
ings and such? 

General Ricks. Yes, sir; we have our meetings, and they are all in 
our hangar, where we do our maintenance on our airplanes. We have 
a bare hangar requirement. 

In fact, when we have a squadron it is usually comprised of about 
25 to 30 aircraft. This hangar will not hold all the airplanes of one 
squadron. We only use the hangar for maintaining the aircraft, 
since it has been determined that they can hangar them outside a lot 
cheaper. In fact, it is absolutely impossible to hangar the United 
States Air Force. They have stopped doing that. That is one thing 
the Air Force, the airlines, and everybody else is on a minimum basis 
on by necessity. It would be impossible to furnish hangars for them. 

Mr. Manon. There is merit in what Mr. Taber says. In some areas 
in the past there has been a disposition not to use a facility like an 
armory to the maximum extent for the Reserves and for the National 
Guard. 

As to the Air National Guard, I think there may be a little different 
picture. That is what you are trying to present. 

General Ricks. Yes, sir. The Air National Guard uses its hangars 
7 days a week. You see, the air technicians who maintain the air- 
planes are out there using that hangar, working on the airplanes and 
keeping them in condition to fly, and then the squadron as a whole 
meets on 12 drill periods all day long throughout the year, and then 
1 weekly drill per week. 

Mr. Manon. We get airmen and groups and wings and squadrons 
a whale of a lot cheaper to the Air National Guard than we get them 
any other way. 

General Ricks. Yes, sir. We have many facilities where there is 
joint utilization, for example, Floyd Bennett Airfield. That field 
is used by Reserve, Navy, and Air National Guard. Each one of 
them has to have separate warehousing, because each one of them is 
charged up with the protection of their property. 

In the case of the Air National Guard, the State assumes responsi- 
bility for that property, and the State has access to this squadron 
property for its use in time of emergency or disaster. In that way 
they get some return on their investment for assuming this respon- 
sibility. 

In the Reserve, for instance, the State has no control over them; 
therefore, they are not going to be willing to furnish space and this, 
that, and the other for facilities for the Reserve organization, be it 
Navy or Army or Air. 
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PERSONAL SERVICES 


Mr. Taser. You have an item here for personal services of $29,- 
791,000, and there are no.green sheets nor any breakdown at all. 
What is that for? 

Mr. Surir. Mr. Taber—— 

Mr. Taper. Why did we not get green sheets? 

Mr. Surir. The employees, $29,791,000, represents the cost of 
military personnel and the cost of civilian employees. They are 
State employees. 

Mr. Taser. You mean there are no Federal employees? 

Mr. Turner. No Federal employees here, sir. These are all State 
people, and the 01 figure includes the military. 

Mr. Taper. You mean that there is a Federal contribution to the 
States on this? 

Mr. Surir. That is right, sir. These people do not have the benefits 
of civil service or civil-service rights. In some States the States con- 
tribute to their salaries. In other places the funds pay for the 
individuals. 

The salaries are established by local wage boards. These individuals 
are responsible to the adjutant general of the State. 

General Ricxs. They must belong to the Air National Guard to 
hold these positions. They must belong to the State. 

Mr. Taser. Or must have belonged at some time or other? 

General Ricks. No, sir. They must belong now. It is a policy 
that they must belong. We have departed from that policy yesterday 
for the first time since the war, in the hiring of clerk-typists. That is 
the only instance where we permit a State to hire a girl to do this 
work, because the salary is just not enough. You cannot procure a 
male to do the work for $140, $150, or $180 a month. That is the 
only instance. The rest of them are all these air technicians, who 
must belong to the Guard, and when the unit is called they go with it. 


RECONSTITUTION OF GUARD 


Mr. Manon. How are you going to reconstitute these National 
Guard units? How are you going to get the pilots and technicians? 

General Ricks. We have a pilot training program which we just 
got started 4 or 5 months ago. That is beginning to bear fruit. 

We have based our figures on 25 percent of pilots and percere! 


returning, when their 21 months is up, and we sincerely believe it is 
going to be considerably more than that. 

I was over in Korea, and I had them run a survey on one of the 
wings when I was over there, and it looks like we are going to get 
more people than we are asking money for to support here. If that 
holds true throughout, that will be the case. Of course, it may have 
been just because they were in Korea they were ready to come back 
and go into the guard real quick. 

However, we do not foresee too much trouble. We have been 
pleasantly surprised. Five wings are coming home on the 9th of 
July, and 6 months prior to their coming we are activating an advance 
cadre consisting of about 100 airmen and 4 or 5 officers. In several 
of the States on the Ist day of January they activated this cadre. 
Much to our surprise they were able to screen people to the extent that 
they filled the cadres up without any trouble at all. 
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GrRouND POWERED AND MARINE EQuiIPMENT 
TRAILERS 


Mr. Taser. What are these trailers that you have? 

General Ricks. Is that the big semitrailer? 

Mr. Taper. That is what it says. 

Colonel Wrep1iaANn. It is a trailer General. 

Mr. Taser. C-2, 25-foot; and C-2 , 40-foot. 

General Ricks. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taper. I do not know what it is, beyond that. 

Colonel YounaeEr. Sir, those are low bed trailers which are flat, 
without a top, and are used for hauling, with tractors, heavy supplies, 
engines and many other items of that nature that must be transported 
around the base, which are too heavy to carry in a small truck. 


AUTOMOBILES 


Mr. Taper. You have 85 five-passenger automobiles. What do 
you want them for? 

Colonel Youncer. Within the guard we have a number of in- 
structors who must travel distances throughout the State and 
throughout the wings to instruct the various Air National Guard 
units. We have tried to provide them with transportation, which 
is more economical than traveling commercially, or paying mileage. 


TRUCKS 


Mr. Taper. You have quite a lot of trucks. How many wings 
did you say you had? 

General Ricks. Twenty-seven, sir. 

Mr. Taser. Twenty-seven? 

General Ricks. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. You have a lot of trucks here. Of the half-ton trucks, 
you have about 15 for each wing. Of the ton and a half, you have 
about 8 apiece, and of the 5-ton you have 4 apiece. It sounds as 
though that is a pretty liberal figure. 

General Ricks. It runs about 85 percent of our requirement for 
the units which are returning and will be in being during the fiscal 
year. 

General Asxnsio. Sir, this deals not only with the 66 squadrons 
which are part of the 22 wings returning, but also with 308 other types 
of units to return to the States in accordance with the list of units that 
was shown by General Ricks before. 


FIRE CRASH TRUCKS 


Mr. Taper. You even have a lot of fire crash outfits. You have 
about 7 or 8 tractors per wing, or even more than that; you have 10. 
That is quite a lot of tractors. Why do you need so many tractors? 

General Ricks. In a wing you will have 75 to 80 aircraft for those 
10 to move around and service, to pump up the struts and tires. They 
are also scattered out. They are not all at the same location. The 
wing may have four squadrons in it, and be on four separate bases, 
and may even be in two different States, and in most instances is. 
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Mr. Taser. I see there are several more tractors, as I turn over the 
page. 

Colonel Harcu. In this equipment, Mr. Taber, I am sure you are 
familiar with the fact that these wings are parceled out to smaller 
localities in small sizes or units. There are 77 different flying locations 
for the 27 wings. 

Mr. Taner. That means pretty nearly three for each one? 

Colonel Harcu. Yes, sir; just about. 

Mr. Tarer. Three locations. But they are not so far apart, are 
they 

Colonel Harcu. They are generally over a couple of States, sir. 

General Ricks. Yes. All of them, except for California, are. | 
think California may have two wings—no, they have Phoenix in one 
wing 8 
Colonel Writson. Where they are located on the same bases, they 
reduce the requirements for those units, and it is for the minimum 
requirements. 

COMMUNICATIONS EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Taner. You have $3 million for communications equipment. 
Why do vou need all of that? 

Colonel Youncrer. We have in the program quite a number of 
communications organizations. They vary from construction com- 
panies to ground-control radar units, and units of that type. It is the 
basic communications equipment. 

Of course, radar equipment is very expensive. In order for them 
to even begin to train to perform their mission it is essential that they 
have the type of equipment which they are expected to perform train- 
ing and operate with. If you would like to have the detail on this, 
we have a gentleman here who can give you the detail. 

Mr. Taser. You have the detail on page 20. There are a lot of 
radio sets. You have a requirement of about 1,200. 

In this partic ular picture you have radio receivers, and there is one 
item of 255. That seems to be the big item. 

Captain Kimper. Sir, I have a breakdown here on the item you are 
considering. 

The 255 figure is actually a figure from the 1953 budget. The total 
requirement is 285 

That is on the basis of three per communications squadron element, 
three per AACS detachment, five for each aircraft control and warning 
squadron, and two for each aircraft control squadron. The 285 are 
receivers used for receiving air-to-ground reports. 

Colonel Hatrcnu. This would be in conjunction with bomb tactics, 
in collaboration with the Army, Mr. Taber. Communications back 
and forth. 

Captain Kimper. These are also used in the control towers at each 
base. 

TRAINING EQuIPMENT 


TRAILERS AND TRAINERS 


Mr. Taper. You have $681,000 for some trailers and trainers. 
Why do you need that? 

General Ricks. What trailers are those? 

Mr. Taser. On page 22. 
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General Ricks. I can give vou that, sir. We are supposed to have 
one of these for each squadron. In the interest of economy we have 
pared it down to where by placing them on a truck and putting one at 
each wing it would be mobile and could move from squadron to 
squadron. 

This item covers the procurement of major nonexpendable training 
aids, such as flight simulators, we are requesting $681,000. This will 
provide the procurement of eight C-11A trainers and eight trailers for 
the training of Air National Guard flying personnel. The normal 
authorization of 84, i. e. 1 per squadron, has been reduced to 27, 1 
per wing. 

Mr. Taser. I did not know I would find this: It looks like the 
sureau of the Budget has raised your request on that one. 

General Ricks. Sir? 

Mr. Taser. It looks a the budget has raised you on that one. 

General Ricks. No, si 

Mr. Taper. They ioomaea it out to a bigger figure than the item 
came to. 

General Asensio. Yes, sir. As a matter of fact, we have an esti- 
mated unit cost, and we have rounded that upward, but on others I 
noticed there was no comment made on a rounding-off downward. 

Mr. Taser. That is the Bureau of the Budget’s job. When they 
do something else, that is different. I do not call attention to the 
budget’s job when they do it, but when they do not do it I feel like it. 


OTHER Masor EQuipMENT 
FLYING FIELD AND SHOP EQUIPMENT 


You have $5,400,000 for flying fields and shop equipment. Why 
would you need that? 

General Ricks. All of that shop equipment went with the units 
when they went on duty. Again, they are coming back without any. 

Mr. Taser. You mean all the lathes and drills and all that sort of 
thing? 

General Ricks. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. They took them along with them? 

General Ricks. That is right, sir. They are coming home with 
nothing but their clothing. 

Mr. Manon. That is proper, though, is it not? 

General Ricks. Yes, sir. It would probably cost as much to bring 
that stuff back from the places where it is, as it would cost to replace it. 

Mr. Turner. The Air Force has a need for it, sir. Rather than to 
bring it back and pay the transportation, and then to have to buy 
new ones, it is more economical to leave it there and buy new as the 
National Guard requires it. 

Mr. Manon. That is right. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Taser. For photographic equipment you have $1}; million. 

General Ricks. That provides for airborne and ground cameras, 
photographic lenses, printers, processing machines, et cetera. It i 
based on providing the unit with essential equipment only. 
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PILOTS 


Mr. Taser. Where do you get the pilots you need for the Air 
National Guard? 

General Ricks. Well, sir, we are in the process of training some 
new replacements now. The others have been from volunteers from 
the Reserve and from the former World War II pilot pool. 

Mr. Taser. How much training do you give those fellows? 

General Ricks. They get the same amount of training when they 
go through the flying school as the Regular Air Force. Then when 
they come to us they get 125 hours a year in combat-type aircraft, 
much of which is done on their own time. 


OPERATION OF AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Taser. You have operation of aircraft in here for $15,828,000. 
General Ricks. Yes, sir. This estimate provides for maintenance, 
spares, spare parts for airplanes, engines, propellers, and other acces- 
sories, including airborne weapons and communications equipment 
to the extent experienced in prior years, as shown necessary to support 

the Air National Guard flying-hour program. 

Mr. Taser. Where do you get the planes you are going to use? 

General Ricks. We get them from the Air Force. 

Mr. Taper. They turn those over to you? 

General Ricks. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Do they let you have any jet aircraft to amount to 
anything? 

General Ricks. Not lately. We let them have a few. We no 
longer have any jets in our program. We have these 460 aircraft, 
which are mostly F-51’s. But we are programed to start receiving 
them. 

Mr. Manon. Have you had enough experience with the jets to feel 
that the high-speed modern aircraft is susceptible to successful use by 
the Air National Guard? 

General Ricks. Yes, sir; we have had very good success with them. 
We had jet squadrons prior to their call to active duty, who were as 
much as 2 years old. We have not experienced any difficutly at all. 
In fact, in some instances, the squadron has more or less converted 
itself. I know one squadron that did. No one got to go the jet 
school, and they finally got impatient and checked themselves off and 
had very good success. 

ACCIDENT RATE 


Mr. Manon. How does your accident rate compare with that of 
the Air Force? 

General Ricks. Our accident rate is just about as good as that of 
the Air Force. It is very hard to break it down, due to the fact that 
the Air Force has taken in the over-all picture, and showed the trans- 
port type, the light bomber, the heavy bomber, and the medium. 
Ours is all of one type, the fighter type of aire raft. I think our rate 
would show just as low, without any shadow of a doubt, if they would 
take a like squadron in the Air Force and a like squadron i in the guard. 

Mr. Taser. I see when you get down to “Gasoline” the budget 
raises you again. 
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General Ricks. Sir? 

Mr. Taper. I see when you get to the “Gasoline” the budget 
raises you again. I suppose when there is a good big spread they 
add it on, but when it is a little bit of two or three dollars they take 
it off. 

General Ricks. No, sir. 

General Asensro. Could I invite your attention to page 64, sir? 

Mr. Taser. I have not gotten that far yet, but 1 will get there 
pretty soon. What is in between there? You want me to skip over? 

General Asrensio. There is a rounding off there which actuarily 
should have gone the other direction. 

Mr. TABER. Actuarily? Well, that is a fact. That is quite a big 
figure. Either it is a take-on or a take-off, but they did not do a job 
on that, did they? 


MINOR MODIFICATION OR MODERNIZATION OF AIRCRAFT 


I see they gave you $400,000 to round up your figure for minor 
modification modernization of aircraft. 

General Ricks. On an aircraft, you can buy one and before you 
get home you can modernize it. I have bought and paid for 25 
myself, and I have never had one modern over 30 days. 


ORGANIZATION BASE MAINTENANCE EQUIPMEMT AND SUPPLIES 


Mr. Taser. On equipment and supplies you have a big item there 
of $11 million. That is quite a lot more than you have had the last 
couple of years. I wonder why that is. 

General Ricxs. Because of the return of these units without any- 
thing. 

General Asensio. These units have been in the Air Force, and under 
those circumstances supplied at Air Force expense. The larger part 
is for the equipment replacement. 

General Ricks. It is also for a minimum. 

Mr. Taser. They rounded it up twice on that one. 

General Ricks. $11,217,000 is required to provide the Air National 
Guard with those items of centrally procured organization base and 
maintenance equipment, such as personnel equipage, special-purpose 
clothing, furniture and fixtures, office equipment and supplies, survival 
equipment and parachutes, to provide initial stockage, plus such 
supplies and commodities as are ordinarily consumed or expended 
within 1 year. Quantities requested will provide initial issue for those 
Air National Guard bases to be reactivated during fiscal year 1953. 


TRAINING SUPPORT 


Mr. Taser. Here is an item here of $26,832,000 for training support. 

I do not know what that is, but maybe you could tell us. 

Colonel Weptan, The dollars contained in this project 440 for 
“Training support of the Air National Guard’ provide for those 
expenses which are attached to the 15-day field-training program which 
the Air National Guard carries out every year. It also provides 
dollars to provide for schools and training of Air National Guard 
personnel to go to technical and service schools. It also provides for 
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those training aids and equipments which are required for the day-to- 
day armory drills and training of Air National Guard personnel when 
they attend the armory drill sessions. It also provides funds therein 
for the base maintenance and operation of the Air National Guard 
installations which are provided by service contracts. It also pro- 
vides some dollars for the major repairs and minor maintenance 
required for the maintenance of Air National Guard installations. 

Included in this program, requiring $26,832,000, are those expenses 
necessary for carrying out the Air National Guard field-training and 
other active-duty exercises and maneuvers. Also included are those 
expenses incident to the travel of Air National Guard personnel to 
and from service and technical schools. Provision is made for train- 
ing, supplies and services including technical literature, maps, charts, 
training aids, consumable target supplies and tow targets. The 
cost incident to the base operations and maintenance of Air National 
Guard facilities are included in this program to provide for 116 service 
contracts, 49 leases, local procurement of supplies leased, communica- 
tions service, travel of Air National Guard civilian and military 
personnel, technical representatives, procurement of motor-vehicle 
fuel and oil, major repairs, modification and rehabilitation of Air 
National Guard real property. 

General Asensto. All base maintenance is in training for the 
National Guard. 

General Ricks. It covers these 116 service contracts. 

Mr. Taser. The next one is a small one. 


Pay AND ALLOWANCES 


Mr. Manon. The next large item is “Pay and allowances.”’ 

Mr. Taser. Do they have that here? 

General Asensto. Yes, sir; page 84. 

Mr. Taper. You have $8,773,000. 

General Ricks. That provides for the Federal share of the Air 
National Guard personnel attending unit assemblies, for a total of 
984,368 man-drills, and includes the appropriation for duty pay, 
incentive pay, and administrative function pay. 

This appropriation covers appropriate duty and administrative 
function pay for drills and other expenses; field training pay and 
allowances; pay and allowance for Air National Guard military 
personnel on active duty with the Air Staff, Air National Guard 
Bureau, or in other positions serving National Guard Bureau ac- 
tivities; disability pay and allowances and death gratuity payments 
as authorized in Public Law 108, the total request amounting to 
$8,773,000. Pay has been provided for Air National Guard personnel 
based on an attendance factor of 92 percent for officers and 80 percent 
for airmen. Pay rates were established by using a weighted average 
factor based on actual grade authorization for the remaining of the 
Air National Guard. 

Mr. Taser. How many drills did you say? 

General Ricks. Nine hundred and eighty-four thousand, three 
hundred and sixty-eight man-drills. 

The attendance factor is based on the experience of 92 percent 
actual attendance for officers and 80 percent actual attendance of 
airmen. 
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The cost was established by a spread of grades within the Air 
National Guard T/O and E unit plan for 1953. 

Mr. Taser. Does this cover the active duty? 

Colonel Wmpian. No, sir. 

General Asrmnsro. Drill periods, sir. 

General Ricks. That is inactive duty. 

Colonel Wrepian. It is considered inactive duty training in this 
estimate. 

General AsEnsro. It is training duty; National Guard duty. 

Colonel Wreptan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. They go some place for it, do they not? They do not 
stay home. 

General Ricks. Most of these unit drills are at-home drills. 

Mr. Taser. The regular drills; ves. 

General Ricks. The other is the 2-weeks summer training and 
maneuvers, 


ATTENDANCE AND MORALE OF GUARDSMEN 


Mr. Manon. How do you keep such a high attendance factor, and 
how do you account for what appears to be a high morale in the Air 
National Guard? 

General Ricks. One of the reasons is that we are required to have 
60 percent of our airmen there for we officers to get paid. We keep 
them up where they are there on tap, so that we can get our money. 
That is a pretty important factor, we feel. 

And, too, it is kind of like Jones’ night out. He is among friends. 
He is not going down to consort with people he does not know. He is 
going down to be with people he knows. 

There is quite a good esprit de corps in the guard. 

Mr. Manon. The fellows like to fly? 

General Ricks. Yes, sir. Well, on these drill nights we have no 
flying, or just very seldom. We have relied mostly on the pilots to 
get their unit training during the daytime, the full day drills, plus 
the other times when they use the time of their very own. 

For instance, four or five of them will get together downtown and 
vet off from work at 4 o’clock, or 4:30, and go out to fly for an hour, 
as an element of a wing, an echelon of a squadron. It takes two men 
to make an element. Anytime they are together they are getting 
unit training. 

INDIVIDUAL CLOTHING 


Mr. Taser. You have another item here. The next one is the 
procurement of clothing, $3,344,000. 

General Pick. The Air National Guard is requesting $3,344,000 to 
provide for the essential allowance of clothing - 10,154 new airmen to 
be in the Air National Guard during fiscal year 1953. Provisions are 
included for replenishment requirements and for the establishment of 
State stock levels. It is contemplated that approximately 10,000 Air 
National Guard personnel will return with uniforms. Cost factors 
utilized were those to be effective January 1, 1952. 
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NONFEDERAL CIVILIANS 


Let us go back a minute to the civilian non-Federal personal serv- 
ices. You have $21 million in there as against $8% million this current 
year, and $17,390,000 in 1951, which was a full year of normal opera- 
tions. That is, you did not have any guard called out before the 1st 
of July 1951, did you? 

General Ricks. October 1950. We had 5 wings called on the 10th 
day of October 1950. 

Mr. Taper. 1950? 

General Ricks. Yes, sir. There were engineer aviation battalions 
prior to that. 

Mr. Taser. I see. How much did you both spend down to the 
31st of December? 

General Ricks. To the 3lst of December of 1950? 

General Asensio. The obligations as of December 31, 1951, were 
$17.7 million. 

Mr. Taser. That means that you are going to have a big carry-over, 
does it not? 

General Asrensio. No, sir. The estimated obligations as of June 30 
are $88.6 million. 

Mr. Taser. You mean you are going to have a deficiency? 

General Asensio. No, sir. We have some anticipated reimburse- 
ments which will carry us up to a total availability of $88.6 million. 

Mr. Taser. That is the carry-over from the previous year? 

General Asgensio. No, sir; reimburse sments. These are 1-year funds. 

Mr. Taper. I see. Which fund is going to go up? Which item 
is going to go up? 

Mr. Surir. The funds that will go up will be primarily in the major 
procurement area. The Air Matériel Command is the procuring 
agency for the Air National Guard, and items are out on bid. Indica- 
tions are now that the bulk of the money has been committed and that 
as soon as the procurement documents are written the obligations 
will appear on the books. 

Mr. Taser. Have you had any report on your January figures? 

General ANSENIO. No, sir. 

Mr. Taser. I guess that is all I have. 


MEDICAL SuPpPoRT 


Mr. Manon. What does your program 470, ‘“‘Medical support,” 
cover? 

General Ricks. For medical support of Air National Guard, includ- 
ing medical procurement of medical equipment and supplies, $679,000. 
Requirements include the provision for expendable supplies for Air 
National Guard unit assemblies and field training. Included are 
medical care and hospitalization in other than Air Force facilities 
for Air National Guard personnel injured while attending unit assem- 
blies, or for disability due to disease or injury incurred in line of 
duty during field training or attendance at schools, and care of the 
dead. 

Mr. Manon. There are several programs which we have not men- 
tioned; will you give us a brief statement on those? 
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SERVICE-WIDE SUPPORT 


General Ricks. $236,000 is requested for the travel expenses of 
Air National Guard officers recalled for short periods of active duty, 
including officers serving under section 5, National Defense Act; 
will also provide for the rental of weather-facsimile service and other 
commercial communication systems for 78 Air National Guard bases” 


SUBSISTENCE 


General Ricks. For expenses of the Air National Guard for the 
procurement of subsistence supplies for military personnel attending 
field training, service schools and supplementary exercises we are 
requesting $336,000. Costs have been based upon the estimated 
average number of personnel to attend these activities applied to the 
approved per ration costs as announced by the Secretary of Defense. 


ACQUISITION AND CONSTRUCTION OvuTSIDE CONTINENTAL UNITED 
STATES 


General Ricks. $308,000 is requested in this program for the con- 
struction of a motor-storage shop and an aircraft maintenance shop 
at Hickam Field, Honolulu, T. H. 


PROGRAM 410, ‘‘OPERATION OF AIRCRAFT’ LOGISTICAL SUPPORT 


General Ricks. Funds in the amount of $6,238,000 are requested 
to provide the Air National Guard with the necessary labor and con- 
tractual maintenance incident to depot level maintenance of aircraft, 
aircraft engines, aircraft accessories, electronics and communications 
equipment, ground powered and other equipment. Included are 
transportation costs for the distribution of material and costs for the 
printing and reproduction for Air National Guard refresher and home 
study material. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Thank you very much, gentlemen. Good luck to 
the Air National Guard. 

General Ricks. Thank you, sir. 


Monpay, Frsruary 25, 1952. 
CONTINGENCIES 
WITNESS 
MAJ. GEN. MANUEL J. ASENSIO, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET 


Amounts available for obligation 


| 
1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 


soa — SS 


$40, 600, 000 | $40, 787, 000 
PENCE Ueenwsncipgumann 





Total available for obligation 39,824,000 | 40,610, 000 | 40, 787, 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings.......................| —1,855, 962 eicee ad 


; Obligations incurred ; | 37, 968, 038 40, 610, 000 40, 787 
C omparative transfer to “Military personnel requirements, 
Air Force’’ aeons —152, 000 |.....-....- 


Total obligations...................- ele ee a ae 37, 816,038 | 40, 610 





Obligations by activities 


Description 1951 actual | 1952 estimate 


Direct obligations 


1, Congressional travel ‘ : $1, 500 
2. Miscellaneous current expenses $125, 739 183, 500 
3, Other contingency expenses 37, 690, 299 40, 415, 000 
Total direct obligations 37, 816, 038 40, 600, 000 
Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other 
Accounts 


2. Miscellaneous current expenses 


Total obligations _ | 37, 816, 038 


Obligations by objects 


1951 actual | 1952 estimate 


Object classification 


Direct obligations 


02 Travel 


. $2, 311 
07 Other contractual services 


37,813,727 | 40, 597, 000 


Total direct obligations 37, 816, 038 40, 600, 000 


Obligations payable out of reimbursements from other accounts 


07 Other contractual services | 10, 000 


| 
| 


37, 816, 038 | 


Total obligations__..- | 


Analysis of expenditures 


1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 


Unliquidated obligations, start of year $669, 234 $2, 168, 122 


Obligations incurred during the year 


| 38, 637, 272 
Deduct: | 
Reimbursable obligations 
Unliquidated obligations, end of year 
Adjustments in obligations of prior years 


10, 000 


36, 460, 659 40, 000, 000 


Total expenditures 

Expenditures are distributed as follows 
Out of current authorizations 
Out of prior authorizations. _- 


35, 905, 637 | 


555, 022 | 


CoNGRESSIONAL TRAVEL 


Mr. Manion. The committee will please come to order. 
Whom do we have here today, General ? 


10, 000 | 


40, 610, 000 


| 
$3,000 | 


40, 610, 000 


38, 040, 000 | 
1, 960, 000 | 


1953 estimate 


, 787, OOK 


1953 estimate 


$3, 000 
40, 784, 000 


40, 787. 000 


40, 787, 000 


1953 estimate 
$2, 768, 122 
40, 787, 000 


43, 555, 122 


2, 768, 122 | 


40, 000, 000 


38, 100, 000 
1, 900, 000 


General Asensio. Sir, this morning we are dealing with the appro- 


priation “Contingencies.” 
tor of the Budget, for program 710. 


The first witness in this area is the Direc- 


Then for “Miscellaneous current expenses,” program 720, we have 


Mr. McLaughlin, Administrative Assistant to the Secretary. 


Then for program 730, “Other contingency expenses,” we have the 
Director of Intelligence, Major General Samford, and the Director of 


Special Investigations, General Carroll. 





I have a statement on program 710. 

General Asens1o. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the 
Department of the Air Force requests an appropriation of $40,787,000 
for fiscal year 1953 for the “Contingency appropriation.” This esti- 
mate provides for requirements which are of an emergency nature and 
for extraordinary military expenses which are not directly related and 
would therefore not be properly chargeable to any specific program. 
Further, due to the unique classified and emergent nature of the re- 
quirements, it is in the best interest of the United States Government 
to have the accountability for these funds accomplished by a certificate 
of the Secretary of the Air Force. 

A summary of the estimate is shown by budget program within the 
appropriation on page 4 of the estimate before you. The requirement 
for “Congressional travel” remains the same as fiscal year 1952; the 
estimate for “Miscellaneous current e xpenses” reflects a decrease; and 
the “Other contingency expenses” require an increase. We have rep- 

resentatives present from the offices responsible for these activities who 
will furnish the committee such information as you may desire. 

The first program is that for “Congressional travel,” and is shown 
on page 5. There is included in the estimate a requirement of $1,500 
which is identical to the amounts appropriated in prior years. This 
program includes the requirement for extraordinary and emergency 
expenses that may occur incident to congressional travel in connection 
with examination of military estimates. Normal requirements for 
such travel are included in other appropriations of the Air Force. 
The estimate before you covers only those extraordinary situations 
that may occur which would require special commercial transportation, 
special housing, and the like. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you very much for your statement, General 
Asensio. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Asensto. Mr. McLaughlin has a statement with respect to 
program 720. 


MISCELLANEOUS CURRENT EXPENSES 
WITNESS 


JOHN J. McLAUGHLIN, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT TO THE 
SECRETARY OF THE AIR FORCE 


Mr. McLavueuuin. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
the “Miscellaneous current expenses” fund of the Air Force Establish- 
ment provides for expenditures incident to the visits of distinguished 
personages to Air Force installations and activities and miscellaneous 
expenses that may be incurred with the approval of the Secretary of 
the Air Force but which are not chargeable against any other project 
of the Air Force appropriation. The Air Force estimates its fund 
requirement to defray these expenses during the fiscal year 1953 at 
$178,500. 

Under the Air Force’s expanding program there is increased need 
for liaison activities with foreign countries primarily for the purpose 
of dissemination of information relative to operating procedures, tech- 
nological developments, and other military problems of mutual 
interest. 
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Domestic activities of the Air Force which have a bearing on the 
“Miscellaneous current expenses” fund are related to perpetuating a 
better understanding of the defense program on the parts of National, 
State, and local officials, representatives of industries, and leaders 
of national organizations and educational institutions. Orientation 
of these representatives and discussions concerning problems of pro- 
duction, mobilization, manpower, and civil defense play important 
roles in the present operations of the Air Force. 

Because of the nature of contingency funds it is the policy of the 

Secretary of the Air Force to exercise extreme care in administering 
their expenditure. The estimate for this fund for fiscal year 1953 
is $5,000 lower than that for fiscal year 1952. That is a direct result 
of the Secretary’s policy that austerity be practiced in programing 
activities which require expenditures from this fund. 


OBLIGATIONS AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1951 


Mr. Manon. How much have you expended or committed of the 
funds provided for the current fiscal year? 

General Asensto. As of December 31 our obligations with respect 
to total availability were 50 percent, sir. 

Mr. Taser. How much? 

General AsEnsto. $87,549. 


EXAMPLES OF EXPENDITURES 


Mr. Manon. Give us some examples of those expenditures. 

Mr. McLavenurn. The inviting of the Defense Minister or Chief 
of Staff of one of the NATO countries, with two or three of his princi- 
pal assistants, to visit the principal Air Force installations. 

Mr. Manon. I understand. What are some of the things during 
the current fiscal year you have actually spent the money appropriated 
for fiscal 1952 for? 

Mr. McLavueuurn. For the actual expenditures or support of these 
people as they visit our installations on these conducted tours of orien- 
tation training. 

Mr. Manon. Can you give me an example? 

Mr. McLaventtn. We have several here. An actual example is 
this: An Assistant Chief of Air Staff, RAF. The purpose of his 
trip is to obtain first-hand information concerning the USAF opera- 
tions, programs, training, et cetera. 

Mr. Manon. What other visitors were there? 

Mr. McLavenuin. We have had the Chief of Staff of the Italian 
Air Force. We have had the French High Commissioner and the 
Commanding General, French Armed Forces, Far East. 

Mr. Taner. How much did you spend on each one of those three? 

Mr. McLaventin. They differ as to the periods of time they would 
be here. I would say the average period of time is about 20 days 
here, and they usually would average about $1,400. That would cover 
the expenses of the principal foreign national, and usually there are 
no more than two or three of his principal staff with him. 
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We would furnish one escort officer, an Air Force officer, who would 
accompany him throughout the United States to these various exer- 
cises and demonstrations. 

Mr. Manon. Do they go in Air Force planes, generally ¢ 

Mr. McLavenurn. Genet ‘ally. If the trip would permit the use of 
er air transportation, yes. 

Mr. Manon. How did these people you are talking about go? 

Mr. McLavenun. I could not tell exac ‘tly, but I would presume that 
the major jumps across the country would be by military aircraft. 


TYPICAL EXPENSES OF VISITING DIGNITARIES 


Mr. Manon. How would you spend $1,400 on one group, if you 
transported them free of ch: arge? It is not free to the American tax- 
payer, but it is free to the visitor. How would you spend $1,400 on 
them ? 

Mr. McLaveutrn. Well, we could take one 20-day tour. We would 
pay for their total lodging, living costs. 

Let us say they start out at the area of New York City. 

Mr. Manon. All right. 

Mr. McLaveuuiy, They would probably be there two or three days 
They might get there before our tour was really scheduled to start. 

Mr. Manon. And they would stay at a hotel at our expense? 

Mr. McLavcutr. That is right. At some of the leading installa- 
tions we would hold a small reception, with the minimum, so far as 
the reception is concerned. It might be a reception which might cost 
$50, $60, or possibly $100. 

Mr. Taser. How many men would be in the parties which go along? 

Mr. McLaventn. We try to put a ceiling on that. The ceiling is 
generally 3 or a maximum of 4. 

There is one point I would like to make. We pay their normal 
legitimate living expenses. If they are desirous of going out and 
seeing the sights : and that sort of thing, that is out of their own money. 

Mr. Taner. When you get to an Air Force base do you put them up 
at the BOQ, or do you take them to a hotel ? 

Mr. McLaveuturn. Normally they would stay at the BOQ, if they 
were going to be there. Where our hotel expenses generally come in 
is in New York City, at the point of entry. 

One of the points of the tours would be the conduct of these visiting 
nationals through the aircraft industry, cr the major plants on the 
west coast, for several good purposes. To let them see what this 
country has, to let them see the might of production in being. There 
they would stay at a commercial hotel in the Los Angeles area 

Mr. Taser. Do you pay their travel expense from the European port 
over here? 

Mr. McLaveuttn. No, sir. We begin as hosts from the time they 
arrive until they depart. 


EXPENSES OF AMERICANS ON FOREIGN TOURS 


Mr. Manon. Who pays for the costs of American tours of this type 
to other countries? Do other countries afford us this same courtesy? 
Mr. McLaven in. I cannot speak with first-hand knowledge that 
they would give us the same type of total support. But when we send 
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people over, there are again these normal functions of reception and 
that sort of thing. 

Mr. Manon. But do they pay our living expenses, hotel bills, and 
things like that in these other countries? 

Mr. McLaventtn. I cannot speak with complete factual knowl- 
edge. I would not know. 

Mr. Manon. When you get this transcript will you find out what 
is the answer to that question and insert it in the record ? 

(The information is as follows :) 

Generally, when key Air Force personnel are invited to visit foreign countries, 
they do not have their cost of living defrayed by the country involved. The nor- 
mal military and social courtesies are extended to them. Transportation is fur- 
nished in isolated instances where the country concerned is capable of providing 
same. There have been some instances where key personnel of the Air Force 
have had most of their living expenses defrayed by the foreign country they 
were invited to. One practice where there is a sharp difference is that in many 
instances when a foreign country extends an invitation, the invitation would be 
inclusive of the wife of the Air Force principal involved. The Air Force does 
not reciprocate in this practice. 


OTHER EXAMPLES OF EXPENDITURES 


Mr. Manon. You were giving us some examples. Give us some other 
ways in which this money is spent. Here are foreign visitors. What is 
another example? 

Mr. McLaveutuin. As we say, there are expenses paid out of this 
fund not properly chargeable against other appropriations. 

Mr. Manon. Give us some of those. 

Mr. McLaveuurn. This would be the remuneration of $500 to a 
European civilian for aid he rendered to crews of American aircraft 
who were shot down during World War II. 

We find that many times, sand certainly in the last several years, peo- 
ple who supported our downed crew members during World War II, 
whether it be in Europe or Asia, did so out of patriotic motiv ation, 
and hid them and paid the costs of their living, and there were avenues 
of approach open to them at that time for remuneration. Again, on the 
patriotic angle, they were not doing it for that. In recent years they 
have been coming up. 

Mr. Manon. That sounds adequate for that instance. Give us 
another example. 

Mr. Taper. How much did it run, for paying this man of whom 
you spoke ? 

Mr. McLavuenurn. $500. 

I cannot put my finger on this other example I know of, of a dif- 
ferent type of expenditure. There was one, I believe, where we paid 
in this past fiscal year, where a B-29 had crashed off Portugal, and 
this small fishing hamlet of people put out in pretty rough seas, with 
lifeboat operations, and had brought these few survivors back in and 
took care ofthem. There it was the question of a purchase of a plaque, 
which, as I recall, cost something like $25, which commemorated their 
act, and also expresses appreciation from the Air Force, and this plaque 
was hung in the village square. That would be a small item. It cost 
us $25. I do not know how many friends we made with that. We 
hope we made quite a few. 
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We also conduct joint orientation conferences. We normally sched- 
ule four a year. Actually, I think it is only three this year. 

There are invitations to the national les iders of this country, from 
the fields of industry, education and science, who, under these joint 
tours which are conducted by the Office, Secretary of Defense, are taken 
through major Army-Navy-Air Force installations. Our principal 
one is Eglin Field. 

Those might run up as high in any individual case as 40 to 45 lead- 
ing American civilians whom the Department of Defense invites, and 
the cost is borne by the three military departments. 

Mr. Manon. We will not take the time to go into each and every 
one of these items. In your opinion as an American citizen, are all 
these contingency expenses which have been incurred as defensible as 
the examples you have given us? 

Mr. McLavenuin. I have been working with this account for 4 
years. Ihave areputation for reviewing these expenditures as if they 
were my own dollars. I cannot recall seeing an expenditure that was 
not proper or was extravagant. One point in connection with ex- 
penditures for foreign nationals—we cannot establish that we will just 
allow, say, $500 foreach trip. You have to set it up according to what 
that particular group might be like. 

Without mentioning n: ationalities, it is possible to bring one small 
group over and get by with the most minimum of cost. Do it with 
another foreign national and you might directly insult him and his 
country. 

Again, as to our people who go out on these tours, they are respon- 
sible officers. They are liable to the Secretary for every single dollar 
expended. They know if there is a questionable expenditure it is not 
going to be approved. 

That is about as well as I can put it. 

Mr. Manon. All right. 

Mr. McLaveuttn. I am in accord with what I have seen. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Taber, do you have questions on this miscellaneous 
item ? 

Mr. Taner. That is $180,000? 

Mr. Manon. That is $178,500. It is a relatively small item. 

Mr. Taper. Yes. 

Do you have a copy of the expenditures there, as to the detail? 

Mr. McLaueutrn. I have a sheet which breaks out the costs through 
the commands. I do not have them spelled out exactly as to each 
individual expenditure; no, sir. 

That is one other point. When we speak of the $178,500, we nat- 

irally enough retain an amount here at the seat of government. Then 
the rest is set up according to individual command requirements. 
Those sums come down so low, when you break them out across the 
board, that the minimum amounts themselves tend to keep these 
expenditures down. We know ourselves that our individual com- 
mander still has out-of-pocket expenses because he is never sure what 
might come up in future months, and he holds onto his money. 

Mr. Manon. Well, let us go into the next item of contingencies. 

General Asensto. Our next witness is General Samford, Director 
of Intelligence, and he has an off-the-record statement. 





Minirary Personnet ASSIGNED TO INACTIVE Five-Star GENERALS 


Mr. Manon. Before we get into that maybe we should ask this other 
quest ion. 

There are a lot of expenses of one kind and another, and a lot of 
expenditures of one kind and another, of the services, which do not 
quite fit in particularly under any special appropriation. There has 
been some discussion in the press about furnishing military or civilian 
personnel to inactive military officers. As I understand the situation, 
any five-star general who is inactive is entitled, by regulation or law— 
1 am not clear on that—to certain assistance of military personnel. 
Where does that fit into the picture? Does the Air Force incur any 
expenses of any kind inthatarea’ Ifso, what are they ? 

General Asento. I do not know of any. There is a prescribed 
legal allowance for a five-star general. It takes specific legislative 
action in each case when these officers are retired. Actually, they are 
retired and not retired, because they are retained as advisers by virtue 
of the high rank that they had attained. 

Mr. Manon. My feeling is that a retired general or admiral, or an 
inactive general or admiral who is performing no assistance to the 
country is entitled to no assistance by way of additional military per- 
sonnel and so forth. He gets quite adequate pay to take care of his 
needs, and I think he is entitled to it. I want him to have everything 
that is proper, but I do not see any sense in surrounding these people 
with military personnel. 

Do you know what the situation is in the Air Force with respect 
to that question ? 

General Asensio. No, sir; I shall have to provide that for the 
committee. 

Mr. Manon. All right. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 

The Air Force does not have any five-star generals on inactive status. 

The Air Force does not currently provide either military or civilian assistants 
to general officers who have retired and are inactive. Accordingly, no expenses 
are incurred of any kind other than the retired pay. 


OTHER ConTINGENCY EXPENSES 
WITNESS 


MAJ. GEN. J. A. SAMFORD, DIRECTOR OF INTELLIGENCE, DCS/OP.- 
ERATIONS 

MAJ. GEN. JOSEPH F. CARROLL, DIRECTOR OF SPECIAL INVESTI- 
GATIONS, INSPECTOR GENERAL 


General Asensi1o. General Samford has an off-the-record prepare« 
statement, which is before you, sir. 

Mr. Manon. All right. You may proceed. 

General Samrorp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Thank you, General Samford, for your assistance 
in this important matter. 

General Samrorp. Thank you, sir. 





SPECIAL INVESTIGATIONS 


General Asensio. We have another witness in this area, the Direc- 
tor of Special Investigations. He has what is shown as project B 
here, under program 730. 

Mr. Manon. Do you have an opening statement ? 

General Carrotu. Yes; I do, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Either on or off the record ? 

General Carrot. Sir, the first statement I have is on the record. 

Mr. Manon. All right. 

General Carroty. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
in general, the functions and responsibilities of the Office of Special 
Investigations are to provide a competent, centrally directed special 
investigations and counterintelligence service to all Air Force activ- 
ities. Specific functions and responsibilities of the Office of Special 
Investigations include: 

1. The conduct of special investigations of major criminal violations 
of the Uniform Code of Military Justice and applicable Federal 
statutes, including fraud and conspiracy matters particularly in con- 
nec tion with the procurement or disposition of property. 

The performance of the counterintelligence investigate mission 
Ww ithin the Air Force which includes inv estigations pertaining to sub- 
versive activities, espionage, sabotage, personnel disaffection, security 
violations, and other related matters. OSI is also responsible in col- 
laboration with other counterintelligence agencies of the Government 
for the collection and dissemination of such counterintelligence data 
as has a bearing on the effective performance of the Air Force mission. 

The conduct of such personnel background investigations as are 
required in connection with the security clearances of individuals for 
access to sensitive military information. 

Fund requirements: Funds are required for confidential and secret 
travel, procurement of evidence and counterintelligence information 
by purchase, procurement of emergency supplies and equipment, and 
miscellaneous expenses necessary for the successful completion of the 
investigative mission. The total fund requirement for world-wide 
investigative activities is $444,000, a reduction of $45,500 from fiscal 
year 1952. 

That completes my on-the-record prepared statement, sir. 

Mr. Manon. General, I remember that last year you gave us a con- 
siderable statement off the record with respect to your operations. 

General Carron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. We will ask you some questions now off the record. 

General Carron. All right, sir. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Taser. Do you have that schedule of what you spend, as to your 
allotments ? 

General CarroLy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taper. May I see it? 

General CarroLt. Well, it is broken down according to different 
commands, sir. 

Mr. Taper. I just wanted to glance at it; that is all. 





General Carroty. Right, sir. 

Mr. Taser. What is AAC? 

General Carroiu. That is the Alaskan Air Command, sir. 

Mr. Taper. What is ZI? 

General Carrot. That is the zone of interior; here in the United 
States, sir. 

Mr. Taser. Why are you spending so much money there? 

General Carroty. Of the total amount represented there, sir, that 
includes a request for a reserve fund which is to be utilized around the 
world during the course of the year as emergencies may arise. 

In addition to that, somewhat in excess of $100,000 is required for 
travel. That is due primarily to the fact that there is a shortage of 
Government vehicles and the performance of investigation missions 
very frequently necessitates people using their personal private 
vehicles. They are reimbursed at the rate of 7 cents per mile for 
that. 

Mr. Taser. What is USAFE? 

General Carrot. United States Air Forces in Europe, sir. 

Mr. Taser. There you have an increase of $40,000. 

General Carroti. Yes, sir. In the main that is attributable first of 
all to the fact that during fiscal year 1953 for the first time occupation 
resources which were previously available will not be available, there- 
by necessitating a direct budgeting for that expense. 

Mr. Tazer. That is all. 

Mr. Manon. All right. Thank you very much, General. 


Tuespay, Fesruary 26, 1952. 
CIVILIAN AND MILITARY PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS 
WITNESSES 


E, P. LEARNED, SPECIAL CONSULTANT TO THE CHIEF OF STAFF, 
USAF 

BRIG. GEN. MANUEL J. ASENSIO, DIRECTOR OF THE BUDGET, 
DC/COMPTROLLER 

BRIG. GEN. R. J. BROWNE, DIRECTOR OF MANPOWER AND ORGANI- 
ZATION, DCS/OPERATIONS 

LT. COL. W. W. BAILEY, CHIEF, CIVILIAN ALLOCATIONS BRANCH, 
DCS/OPERATIONS 

COL. HAROLD A. PRUITT, DIRECTORATE OF MANPOWER AND 
ORGANIZATION 


General Asensto. Mr. Chairman, we have this morning the presen- 
tation of “Personnel,” and I have with me Dr. Edmund P. Learned, 
and before you is a short biographical sketch which indicates that Dr. 
Learned is with the Air Staff temporarily as a special consultant. 

Mr. Taper.. What staff? 

General Asensto. The Air Staff. He has been special consultant 
to the Chief of Staff on many and varied items—“Operations and 
organization,” and in this instance, “Personnel.” 





We have, of course, a total personnel picture of military and civil- 
ian; the two of course cannot be completely disassociated, so that we 
have arranged to give you a presentation as to the total approach, and 
then for General Browne to discuss the manpower and organization 
and to follow up with a presentation with regard to civilian personnel. 


BACKGROUND OF DR. LEARNED 


4 
Mr. Manon. We will insert in the record the memorandum sup- 
plied by General Asensio relating to Dr. Learned. 
(The statement follows :) 


Dr. Edmund P. Learned was born December 24, 1900, at Lawrence, Kans. He 
was graduated from the University of Kansas with an A. B. degree in economics 
in 1922, and received an A. M. degree in economics from the same institution in 
1925. He attended the Harvard University Graduate School of Business Admin- 
istration and was awarded the degree of master of business administration in 
1927. In 1930 he was awarded the degree of doctor of commercial science. 

Dr. Learned has been a member of the Harvard faculty since 1927 and is now 
serving as professor of business administration, on loan as special consultant 
to the Chief of Staff, USAF, and special assistant to the Deputy Chief of Staff, 
Matériel. 

Since 1927, Dr. Learned has served intermittently as a special consultant on 
business administration to a number of oil and textile concerns including 
Standard Oil of New Jersey and Standard Oil of Ohio. He has participated 
actively in general research related. to the administration and management of 
large enterprises. 

Dr. Learned has served intermittently as a special consultant to the Com- 
manding General, AAF, or the Chief of Staff, USAF, since 1942. His duties are 
primarily concerned with the programing, organization, control and economical 
utilization of manpower and resources, 

From June 1, 1942, until December 1, 1943, he served as civilian director of the 
AAF’s Statistical Officers’ Candidate School at Harvard University. He was 
then appointed as full-time consultant to the Commanding General, AAF, and 
was made Chief of the Office of Program Control (now Assistant for Programing, 
under the Deputy Chief of Staff, Operations), a position he held until Septem 
ber 1945. 

Dr. Learned has served in his present assignment as a full-time special con- 
sultant to the Chief of Staff, USAF, since January 10, 1951. 

Dr. Learned is married and has two children. His present permanent resi- 
dence is at Cambridge, Mass. 


Mr. Manon. What is to be your method of presentation ? 

General Asensio. We have planned the presentation in two parts, 
the over-all presentation on personnel, both military and civilian, 
by Dr. Learned, followed by General Browne on civilian personnel. 
And we would like to proceed in that order, if we may. 

Mr. Manon. Does this tie in to any particular appropriation ? 

General Asensio. It ties into the over-all, because it is a part of 
the program. 


Mr. Manon. Dr. Learned, the committee will be pleased to hear 
you now. 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF Dr. LEARNED 


Dr. Learnep. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, a great 
deal of what I say I should like to have on the record, and as to cer- 
tain parts off the record, which I will call to your attention as we 
go along. 

Mr. Manon. You will receive the transcript of your testimony later, 
and you may edit it. 
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Dr. Learnep. On the 3d of July I received a directive from the 
Vice Chief of Staff, following a request of General Vandenberg and 
the Secretary, for an intensive study of manpower requirements for 
the enlarged Air Force. The problem I was given with the Air Staff 
was how to obtain a 50-percent increase in the combat strength, that 
is, from the 80-combat wing to the 126 wing, with the minimum 
increase in manpower. That was the problem we were given to solve. 

I want to explain to you the difference between the present program, 
from the manpower standpoint, the mobilization approach with the 
95 total wings and 80 combat wings, and the new program, which 
I regard as an austerity approach, with its 143 total wings and 126 
combat wings. 

I wish to start first with a chart showing the total military and 
civilian personnel. We go back to 1950, with the 48-wing program, 
when the total military and civilian authorized strength was 565,000; 
we move forward through the 1951 budget to 1,266,000; we expected 
to level off the 80-combat-wing program at the end of fiscal 1952 with 
a total of 1,061,000 military and 319,000 civilians, for a total of 
1,380,000. 


INCREASE IN CIVILIAN AND MILITARY PERSONNEL UNDER 
126-WING PROGRAM 


Now, the question fundamentally is this: We go from the 80 combat 
wing to the 126 combat wing and what is to be the total military and 
civilian requirements to accomplish the mission of the Air Force. 

Gentlemen, the first serious answer which the Air Staff came up 
with to that question was the total military and civilian strength. 


These military strength figures probably should not be in the record. 

We have broken those figures down as indicated on these charts. 
I will take up quickly, first, those given on the military charts, and 
then I want to return to those shown here. These military figures, 
411,000 and the 106,000 for the 80-combat-wing program, are the same 
as shown on the first chart [indicating on chart]. 

The Air Staff went through a series of adjustments. The first esti- 
mate on extending the 80 combat wing to 126 combat wing was this 
military strength | indicating]. The Chief of Staff and the Secretary 
of the Air Force— 

Mr. Taser. What is meant by the 80-wing standard ? 

Dr. Lzarnep. I will demonstrate that more fully as we go along, 
but this means that if we are manning the large force, which we are 
now planning at the same rate per unit that we manned for the 95 
total 80 combat wing program, we would have a requirement for a 
minimum of this many men [indicating]. Whereas in fact the pro- 
gram we planned for the end of 1954, which is now 1955 here [indicat- 
ing| is a reduction of 390,000 military personnel. 

The Air Staff, by a series of actions that I am going to describe, 
brought down the original estimate to this final figure [indicating]. 

Mr. Manon. A reduction of 390,000. 

Mr. Taser. 390,000. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 


Dr. Learnep. | am going to return to that in just a moment. 
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General Asensio. Mr. Taber, this is what Secretary Finletter de- 
scribed to you when he said we will have a reserve on hand, but we 
would take the risk of manning low in.that respect, except for the 


attrition over the initial period of combat and the build-up after the 
fighting begins—— 


Mr. Manon. If it begins. 

General Asensto. Yes; if it begins. All of this, of course, is con- 
tingent on a D-day, which we certainly do not want. 

Dr. Learnep, This first staff answer indicated here, which is a 
secret figure for military purposes, was based on practically a straight 
line extension on 80 combat wing program standards. In the new 
force, by assumption and by a calculated risk, approved by the Secre- 
tary and the Chief of Staff, the Air Staff was able to bring down to the 
Joint Chief of Staff first an estimate of this [indicating] and then 
this [indicating]. By this method we will be able to have an effective 
striking force; it will be a much greater initial striking power. So 
the Chief of Staff directed the Air Staff that the expansion from the 
80 combat wing to the 126 combat wings would be in effect in flying 
combat units and not general expansion of the Air Force, so there 1s 
not to be a proportionate increase in overhead. 

Now, the next statement I want to be sure is off the record, but I 
want to include it for the committee. 

(Off-record discussion. ) 


ORIGINAL ESTIMATES OF MILITARY STRENGTHS REDUCED 


Dr. Learnep. Let me summarize Air Staff actions on manpower 
for the expanded Air Force. The first estimate of required military 
strength made by the Staff was this [indicating]. The Secretary of 
the Air Force and the Chief of Staff said this was larger than the 
military manpower pool of the country could stand and it was neces- 
sary therefore to determine whether it could be reduced. The first 
reduction made by the Staff was 210,000; later another 100,000 redue- 
tion was made bringing the total reduction in planned military 
strength to 310,000. These estimates were submitted to the Depart- 
ment of Defense. This involved taking the risks referred to in the 
off-the-record discussion. After these very substantial reductions, the 
Chief of Staff and the Secretary asked that a further intensive analy- 
sis be made to determine if further reductions were feasible. 1 was 

asked to organize a special staff group for this purpose. 

The essential feature of the new approach was to reexamine every 
function of every unit—the troop program, the manpower program— 
and build from the bottom up. In other words, this Staff committee 
received from the deputy chief of operation a statement of the combat 
force required, the bases on which they should be deployed for plan- 
ning purposes. We added the support necessary for units on these 
bases and built the support in the training-command structure, right 
around the particular deployment of units. 

In addition we took out any mobilization potential that was in- 
cluded in the mobilization 80 combat wing program, and most of all, 
applied the pre-Korea manning standards; that is, we went back to 
the 48-wing economy standard of manning. 


94918—52——-25 
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Mr. Manon. You make frequent reference to the 80-wing standard. 

Dr. Learnep. I am going to demonstrate what I mean by that in 
a moment. 

Mr. Manon. We have talked about a 48-, a 58-, and 65-, and an 85-, 
and a 95-wing: and we have gone from there, but we have ay really 
used the 80-wing figure. Will you explain what you mean by that 
term ¢ 

Dr. Learnep. I will be glad to do so. What I am trying to do is 
to take the budget and the program that was approved by the Con- 
gress last year to complete the build-up to 95 wings, and the 80 wings 
is used at this particular point of the chart—that is, I am trying to 
show the difference between what you have in the program approved 
by Congress and the newly planned program. 

Mr. Manon. And you refer to the 80-combat wing as a part of the 
total number. 

Dr. Learnep. As a part of it, yes. I thought I should bring you a 
distinct case. I will follow up with this illustration from a troop 
carrier wing occupying a single station, 

Under the 80 combat wing program, the table of organization [indi 
eating on chart] had 2,202 military personnel. By taking out the 
extra crews and the manpower requirements for the support of the 
extra crews, and by taking out the mobilization potential that was 
built into the readiness type of military table, we reduce the require- 
ment figure from 2.202 down to 1,669 for the new austerity pro 
gran. 

In addition, when you look at the augmentatio’., on what we call the 
table of distribution allowance, under the old basis for the 80 combat 
wing program, you find 296 additional military personnel are re 
quired. Under the new austerity standard, going back to the pre 
Korea economy standards, we have reduced that 296 down to 179. 

Mr. Matron. What do you mean by augmentation / 

Dre Learnep. The combat unit, Mr. Chairman, is organized in 
terms of personnel for operating conditions overseas under combat 
conditions. For example, when they are on the home base, with the 
family on the base, you will have an additional augmentation of 
personnel which are required in order to support operations under 
peacetime conditions—under eadsavtha conditions. That is what 
we refer to as the military augmentation in the table of distribu- 
tion. 


REDUCTION IN ORIGINAL CIVILIAN PERSONNEL ESTIMATES 


Now in addition to the base military strength, some civilians are 
required. In this case we had 258 civ ilians [indie ating| on this type 
of base. That was reduced in this particular instance to 250. So 
there is total reduction in manpower for this kind of wing from 2,756 
in the 80 combat wing to 2,098, or a reduction of 659 personnel. 

Mr. Taser. When and where is that to be indicated ? 

Dr. Learnep. My next point, right away, in the plans. 

Mr. Manon. Since you have se te this as an example— 

Dr. Learnep. And this is typical of all methods followed. 

Mr. Manon. You have civilians my of 258 under the old system, 
and then you have cut the civilian personnel dow n to 250, eliminating 
8. Was that just an arbitrary elimination, or was that based on 
some theory or principle? 





Dr. Learnep. There were two general principles followed, and 
General Browne will explain some of this when he makes his presenta- 
tion. 

RETURN TO 1948 MANNING STANDARDS 


In the first place, the allowance in the mobilization program was 
liberal. Commanders got what they asked for. In the new pro- 
gram we were going back to the 1948 prewar standards of manning. 
The “y were able to hve under Spartan conditions at that time and it 
was ‘proposed, and certainly we must go back to the same standards of 
living as in normal peacetime operations. So there is an actual re- 
duction because of the use of that standard. 

Furthermore, the Air Force has been engaged—and General Browne 
will undoubtedly explain this more fully—in building a better table, 
a better justification for the military personnel. 

General AseNsio. Civilian personnel. 

Dr, Learnep. I mean civilian personnel. 

Mr. Manon. In going back to the old figure of 250 you did not 
reach that by logically saying, Well here are eight peop ‘2 doing such 
and such a thing at the average base of this type and that wor rk can 
be dispensed with, or performed by a lesser number, and therefore we 
can make a reduction of eight by that method; you did not do 
that / 

Dr. Learnep. I did not do that personally, but the people working 
with me in the regular staff. In other words, the Chief of Staff and the 
Secretary were saying to the Air Staff, we must operate under Spar- 
tan standards. 

Mr. Manon. I understand that, but were you able to make this re 


duction without seriously affecting the accomplishment of the base, 
or was it done by finding there were certain things that could be post- 
poned or dispensed with for the time being, or that you found there 
were actually more people than were needed / 

Dr. Learnep. 1 think that will be shown more clearly as we go 


along. 

Mr. Manon. Very well. 

Dr. Learnep. I want to take you through this whole process so you 
will get the benefit and background of what was done. 

Gentlemen, when I was put in charge of this particular project for 
the Air Staff, here is the old manning standard | indicating]. We 
were asked when was it going to take effect. We arrived at this 
military figure [ indicating |, and I will come back to that figure in a 
moment. We immediately applied that to the build-up plan, with the 
new lower personnel standard, coming out with this military strength 
{indicating|. In other words, I can give you by way of illustration, 
that we planned to go from 788,000, where we were on the Ist of 
July 1951, to the planned strength at the end of 1952, of 971,000; 
planned strength, end of 1953, of 1,061,000—and that is the figure you 
are presently “hearing i in the budget presentation. The estimate we 
are to reach by the end of 1954 is this f figure and this figure for the 
end of 1955 [indicating]. 

The important point is that 1,061,000, the military figure at the 
end of 1953, is exactly the same figure we had for 1952 but it now 
applies to 16 more combat wings. 
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From this you can get the difference in the personnel in the build-up, 
which is a gradual build-up to 1,061,000 during this particular period 
[ indicating |. 

Mr. Taner. What was that figure? 

Dr. Learnep. That was an interim figure; 1,076,000 figure, the figure 
which the Air Staff had planned in its transition from the starting 
point of January 1951, to end position fiscal year 1953. That was an 
interim figure on the way to reach this target [indicating], at end 
1954. 

This chart shows the line of progression; this is [pointing] the 1,- 
061,000, which as I stated, is the one that is before you in the budget. 

So that the previous chart, so far as I am concerned, is to show you 
these lower military planning standards were used in planning the 
build-up of strength. 

I also feel in all fairness to the committee, that I should point out 
to you that we will have a short period of transition from here 
[indicating], which is about 6 months, while we are moving from the 
80 combat wing manning standard to this new type of standard, 
troop-type standard, but the transition will be actual and will be 
complete in due season. 

Mr. Taser. What have you done that results in this transition? 
Does that mean that you have just reduced the number of civilians 
or military personnel engaged in handling special claims or jobs, or 
does it mean that there has been an over-all reduction or elimination 
of some of those folks who have not had too much of an assignment ? 

Dr. Learnep. Well let me try to answer the question in this way: 


MEDICAL EXAMINATIONS OF INDUCTEES 


Mr. Taser. Before you get to that, I wonder: Here is an item that 
hits every service about the same way. A man iscalled in on the draft, 
and he is given a preliminary examination at his home. Then he is 
served with a notice of induction. He is obliged to go to an Army, 
Navy, or Air Force center, and then he has to be prepared at that time 
to go on to the boot camp. He has not had at that time the final 
medical examination. 

Now you can save a very considerable amount of personnel if this 
fellow were sent off to the boot camp for his final examination before 
his induction. That is something that hits every service. Have you 
got rid of some of those? I do not think there is any one of the services 
which is protecting itself on that as they should, but I know it is an 
item that the Members of Congress are hit with every day and it 
represents a terrific waste of manpower and all that sort of thing. 

Dr. Learnep. If I understand your question correctly, Mr. Taber, 
in the first place, none of the airmen are recruited through Selective 
Service; they go to the indoctrination centers where they receive a 
training program. 

Answering the first question of what is the effect of this, the record 
will show what these new standards have done in the way of reduction 
of requirements, the effect it has had on the military intake, and 
reduction of requirements for trainee structures. 

The point you raised I think is a very good one and one that is not 
applicable to the Air Force, because we are getting everyone by enlist- 
ment or by reenlistment rather than by induction. 
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I think I can also answer your question by showing some of the 
results on the military program by this method of approach. [Point- 
ing to chart. ] 


INCREASE IN COMBAT STRENGTH WITHOUT CORRESPONDING PERCENTAGE 
INCREASE IN OVERHEAD PERSON NEL 


In the mobilization program we had 27 percent of the total strength 
in combat wings or squadrons. In the new approach, the austerity 
program, we have 35 percent of the strength in combat wings and 
squadrons. ie 

Considering all factors on enlistees, mobilization, reduction in num- 
ber of crews to a peacetime operation, we have been able to reduce 
the trainees, and permanent party strength of the Air Training Com- 
mand from 32 percent of total strength in the 80 combat wing pro- 
gram to 24 percent of total strength in the 126 combat wing program. 

In the case of station maintenance, because we are adding a large 
number of medium bomb units in the new program, the station 
maintenance percentage goes up naturally with the increase in load. 
In this instance, from 4 to 6 percent. 

Because we are taking an austere approach and operating many 
units on a peacetime basis, the supporting unit strength goes down 
from 9 to 7 percent. 

We are not enlarging any of the headquarters units. We are hold- 
ing the units to the end-52 program as far as numbers are concerned, 
on the theory that the commander should be able to command a larger 
number of units without increasing the overhead. 

Mr. Taser. That refers to military personnel. 

Dr. Learnep. That is military personnel. 

The next chart which I call your attention to here is combined 
military and civilian personnel. 

Mr. ‘Taser. I wonder if you could show us a civilian chart along 
with the military so we could look at the two as we go along. 

Dr. Learnep. Yes, let us do that. In this particular chart the 
military figures that are shown here are those in the original mobiliza- 
tion program. 

Mr. Taper. Tell us what the red block means, and what the blue 
block means, and the green. 

Dr. Learnep. This is the old mobilization program, which we level 
off, at this strength for the 95 total wing or the 80 combat wing; and 
the blue is this curve, which represents the combined total of military 
plus the civilian personnel that is required to support the build-up 
program at end 1951. 


TOTAL REDUCTION IN ORIGINAL PERSONNEL ESTIMATES 


Then we were planning for 1953 to increase the military strength 
and the civilian totals that are to be explained later. We planned to 
level off our military and civilian strength, which is contrasted, gentle- 
men, to the figures [indicating] at the start of the undertaking. Thus, 
the first estimates of the combined military and civilian strength have 
been reduced 570,000 people by the austerity methods and assump- 
tions used, 
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Now to explain the green: As you will note, and let me say for 
reasons beyond our control, we changed these plans to level off at 
the end of 1955, which will bring us out to this figure [indicating]. 

And this figure of 380,000 civilian personnel for the end of the 
fiscal year General Browne will explain. 

Mr. Taser. That includes the white collar workers? 

Dr. Learnep. This includes everyone who works for the Air Force. 
And, we are planning to level off at the end of 1955. 


REVIEW OF PROPOSED MANPOWER PROGRAM 


I would like to explain to you that the Chief of Staff, the Vice Chief 
of Staff, and the Deputy Chiefs of Staff got very intimately into this 
action. We submitted the military program to the commanders on 
the 30th of August, and we spent three work weeks reviewing the 
manpower program with the commands. The staff worked with = 
in appearances before the Chief of Staff, the Vice Chief of Staff, and 
the Deputy Chiefs of Staff at which time they conducted a review of 
the strength estimates. 

And I can assure you gentlemen that there are at least 70,000 spaces 
that we can easily identify that some of the commanders and some 
of the staff officers thought were essential to the Air Force, which 
the Chief of Staff in the process of this review did not approve. 

We have cut the military figure from the end strength to the bare 
bone and we are applying the austerity program to this build-up. 

Now, just to speak a word about the civilian strength: As I said, 
we are follow ing an austere approach in respect to the civilian strength. 
I just made a quick calculation this morning which indicates that we 
have four times—three times the number of units in the program at 
end 1955 objective than we had when we started, with a difference be- 
tween 48 and 143 wings. In other words our planned end fiscal 1955 
total military and civilian strength is less than three times what we 
had in 1950, 48 total wings. 

Mr. Taner (interposing). May I ask you this question ? 

Dr. Learnep. Certainly. 

Mr. Taner. Does this figure include what are supposed to be Air 
Force personnel connected with the mutual defense set-up ? 

Colonel Battery. No. 

Dr. Learnep. Military, not civilian. 

Mr. Taser. Not civilian. 

Colonel Battery. No. 

Mr. Taner. It does include the military activity. 

Colonel Baitry. Yes, sir; they are included. 


NUMBER OF CIVILIAN PERSON NEL 


Mr. Taner. It represents all personnel, indicating that. for civilians 
you are right about the figure, in December; you were right about that 
figure at the end of 1951, according to that chart. I “do not know 
whether that is correct. or not, but. that is the way the report on the 
personnel shapes up. How about that; do you know, Doctor? 

Dr. Learnep. I am not familiar with that. 

Mr. Taser. You are not familiar with it? 

Dr. Learnep. No. 
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Mr. Taner. Does anyone have that / 

Colonel Baitey. I have the strength figures here that show that as 
of January 31—and this is Regular Air Force activities. 

Mr. Taner. I am talking about the civilian personnel. 

Colonel Bartey. That is right, civilian personnel, and our total 
strength as of January 31 was 274,000, approximately. 

Mr. Taner. 274,000. 

Colonel Barry. Yes. 

Mr. Taner. That includes the United States and overseas / 

Colonel Battey. That is the total civilian persennel. 

Mr. Taper. The figures that were submitted here show 281,000 as of 
December. 

General Asensio. That is June 30? 

Mr. Taner. No; these were December figures. 

Colonel Battery. Those figures I believe include MDAP—Mutual 
Defense people. 

Mr. Taper. You think it does ¢ 

Colonel Baitry. Yes. 

Mr. Taser. The number of MDAP for the Aur Force is given as 
3,574. 

Colonel Barmtey. The figure of 281,000 has additional support for 
Korea, but those are not included in these figures because this is the 
regular Air Force which excludes Korea and MDAP. 

Mr. Taner. I do not know, but it looks like you would have to find 
something else. The figures here were evidently obtained from the 
Civil Service Commission and they do not seem to jibe. They do with 
the end figure for 1951. 

Dr. Learnep. May I say. Mr. Taber, that I have been concerned 
personally with the staff in the development of requirements, and the 
261,000 for civilian—— 

Mr. Taser. How many ? 

Dr. Learnep. This 261,000 is the end for our fiseal 1951, which is 
entirely different from the 381.000. We are somewhere in between 
in this caleulating [indicating]. 

Then we go from there to the end of 1953; we build up to 380,000; 
and this figure [indicating] is the figure that is before you in the 
budget. 

Mr. Taper. Yes. 

Dr. Learnep. What I wanted to get clear is the military strength 
goes up from 80 combat wings, mobilization program only 14 percent 
to reach the 126 combat wings program on an austerity basis and the 
civilian is only 30 percent greater; the total military and civilian 
strength increases only 18 percent. 

Mr. Manon. The civilian personnel in the 1953 budget is 380,000. 

Dr. Learnep. At this point [indicating]. 

Mr. Manon. That is over-all ? 

Dr. Learnep. That is over-all. That is the end fiscal year, and we 
are in between in actual numbers. 

Mr. Manon. Does that represent man-years or positions? 

Dr. Learnep. That is positions, and it will give you difference. 

(reneral Asensio. That is actually 379,568. Then there are 1,092 
reimbursables so that you will sometimes get a figure of 381,047. 
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Colonel Battey. The figures that we show include reimbursables 

Dr. Learnep. May I just make this other point here: The basi 
philosophy of the C hief of Staff and the Secretary of the Air Fore 
is that we will determine the lowest requirements that will effective! 
man the Air Force and that we will submit those requirements, a1 
those requirements represent a ceiling over conumanders. 

And may I add on the military side that the members of the staffs 
of the various commands who appeared before the committee 
defense of their positions felt that there were decreases in numbe 
below what would enable them to do an effective job; they submitte: 
situations where they felt that the cut had been made too deep; and 
their field officers felt there were functions which they ought to carry 
on in the program, which had been eliminated and which should | 
included. 

We threw out many requirements which I think most military me 
would agree were desirable, but when put on a scale of essentiality. 
in view of the economic situation facing the country, they were not 
included. 

Likewise on the civilian side, we have tried to use the ceiling philos 
ophy, and there are men in the Air Force who are very much afraid 
that we have gone too far, have cut too deep in the bone. 

Mr. Manon. Before you get too far away let me make a little note. 
You said the end year Strength for the civilian for Air Force in 1953 
is about 380,000 ¢ 

Dr. Learnep. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. The beginning strength for fiscal 1953 is that figure 
shown on the chart ? 

Dr. Learnep. I would assume so; you do not have the figure at the 
end of 1953. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Dr. Learnep. Three hundred eighteen thousand, this is the end 
strength at the build-up. 

Mr. Manon. That shows the end strength for 1951. 

General Asensto. Yes; 251,000. 

Mr. Taper. Two hundred fifty-one thousand. 

General Asensto. Yes. 

Mr. Taser. It shows as 261,000 here. 

General Asensio. Let me give you these sheets which will show 
where the difference comes in. What I have given you is exclusive of 
Korea, and you see the average strength with the Regular Air Force ; 
in these figures [indicating], are the reimbursables and the industrial 
management funds, and the working fund figures, and sometimes 
they include the MDAP, and some of them include Korea as in this 
instance [indicating]. 

Mr. Manon. How many civilians did we have when the Korean 
war began; and for the purpose of this question let us assume that the 
Korean war began on June 30, 1950? 

General Browne. One hundred fifty-five thousand. 

Mr. Manon. That is for civilian purposes. 

General Browne. Yes; that was the end of fiscal year 1950. For 
your notes I will bring those figures out in my presentation. 

Mr. Manon. I just want to make a note of them now. 

General Browne. Yes. 
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SAVINGS EFFECTED BY AIR STAFF 


Dr. Learnep. Mr. Chairman, the reason that Mr. Finletter asked 

vou to call me as a witness was that he wanted me to tell you about this 
particular phase of the Air Staff activity that has to do with providing 
| minimum-sized force to do the best possible job. I want to show 
vou now the effect of this Air staff work on the budget. 
' We have saved this difference in military strength [indicating]; 
we were able to squeeze from here | indicating| down to here { indica- 
ting] which represents a saving of 180,000 in military strength, which 
at $3,190 per man for pay and maintenance—which I suppose is about 
sv less than the figure which has been given to yvou—means $574,000,000 
savings per year. 

When we reduce the civilian strength for the new austere 126 combat 
wing program from the more liberal standard of the 80 combat wing 
program, the difference—490,000 to 410,000—valued at $3,500 per 
man gives us another $280,000,000. The Chief of Staff and the Secre- 
tary feel that through these things we have tried to do the Air Staff has 
made a contribution or a sav ings of $854,000,000 a year. 

Note that I have ignored the first 310,000 of savings in military 
manpower. I am merely taking the difference between the military 
strengths [indicating] and the difference between the 490,000 and the 
$10,000 civilian, to represent annual savings. 

And, if we are able to save 180,000 men under the training structure 
it means we will not have that training expense, the housing expense— 
we would not have this expensive housing investment and other ex- 
penses, so there are other large sums that are associated with this type 
of reduction that represents savings. 

Mr. Manon. Do you claim that this has been a saving that makes 
our defense stronger or a little weaker from the standpoint of the job 
to be done in the event of war‘ 

Dr. Learnep. I would like to summarize exactly what the Secretary 
siid to you. He feels that the completion of this pragrem will give us 
a better initial striking force. We have a striking, an initial striking 
power, but less long-time sustained power, and we realize that this 
does involve a calculated risk, which I think has been the position the 
Secretary has taken at all times with your commitee. 

Mr. Manon. What percentage of this saving will in no way affect 
the fighting power or striking power at D-day, that is, what saving is 
attributable simply to greater austerity and better planning and better 
management and better operation ? 

Dr. Learnep. I have not tried to separate the program in such a 
way as to indicate that. 

Mr. Manon. I was just trying to get your opinion as to whether or 
not there has been any real saving in it? 

Dr. Learnen. Yes: I think there would be a savings in dollars. 

Mr. Manon. I am not talking just about dollars. In other words, 
it is no great compliment to reduce your striking power and your sus- 
tained power. It might prove to be a bad thing, but of course, from 
the standpoint of the effort to reduce spending it is desirable. But 
regardless of anything which may come, any reduction that is based 
upon genuine economy and better performance is going to be good 
from every angle and I am just wondering what you have been able to 
accomplish in this field. 
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MANPOWER CEILINGS ESTABLISHED 


Dr. Learnep. I do not know that I can give you percentages, but | 
do want to stress the point that we have put ceilings on commanders 
by saying, we have given you enough military manpower and enough 
civilian manpower to do the essential job. We are not giving you 
enough manpower to do all the jobs you were doing as of March 1, 1952 
We are asking all commanders, and we are in the middle of doing that. 
to readjust their plans and see if there are not jobs which are less 
essential or can be done in a different manner to meet this standard. 

We have set these ceilings so low that they must meet the require 
ments with the force they have. But the ‘y will have to squeeze out the 
nonessential jobs. That is why we have this period of readjustment, 
and some of the commanders are now in the midst of making it. 

Now as regards the civilian personnel, General Browne no doubt 
will expand on this statement. 

There is one other point that I wanted to make and that is we recog- 
nize there is a job to be done and the work is just beginning. We 
recognize its importance, and that is why we have set the ceilings; we 
have put on the ceilings and are asking them to live within the ceilings; 
as was indicated by Secretary Finletter, we recognize that we run a 
certain risk but we believe it can be done through ‘better management. 

Mr. Manon. If we assume that all of the services as of December 
31, 1951, were on the same basis of manning, the implication could be 
that if the other services were put through this kind of wringer and 
that an effort to procure greater economy were made, we might get a 
reduction in the Navy and in the Army budget as well. Of course, 
you cannot speak for the other services. 

Dr. Learnep. No; I cannot speak for the other services, because I 
have been so busy with the Air Staff that that is all I have had time 
to do. I can say for the record, that the Secretary of the Air Force, 
through the several committees that he has established to examine 
manpower, personnel, and training problems has emphasized the neces- 
sity for sound utifization of manpower and has indicated a continuous 
interest in the problem. 

1 would like for the record to show that I was asked to come from 
the Harvard Business School to work with the Air Staff, so that the 
Air Staff would obtain results reflected in this austere policy. This 
is one of the illustrations of what we have been trying to do. 

Mr, Marion. At some point, and this is just as wood as any, [ would 
like for you to select a typical installation, you or General Browne, and 
tell us what this austerity program is going to mean as regards civilian 
and military personnel. For example, let us take the Sampson Air 
Force Base in New York, or let us take the Andrews Air Force, and 
indicate for the record just what the effect of this policy is going to be. 

General Asensto. That is where the Air Force is requesting specific 
information about certain selected installations. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. I was not speaking particularly with respect to 
that same request. 


(Eprror’s Nore: The information requested will be submitted to the 
Committee.) 


General Asensio. No; it is very closely related. 
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Mr. Taner. There has been a current approach to it. I know the 
base personnel that is at one of the regular Air Force bases, where 
the trainees have been reduced—at Samson, without a corresponding 
over-all reduction in trainees in the Air Force. In other words the 
surplus in a few groups has been eliminated to a certain extent. I 
presume that that same factor would apply to a great many other 
places. 

Mr. Manton. What can you say about this problem, General 
srowne ¢ 

General Browne. As Mr. Taber has indicated, we have reduced per- 
sonnel at the base without reducing the trainees, through better man- 
agement. This was a part of the build-up. 

Mr. Taner. I would not say that you could not accomplish more 
with the civilian personnel you have; I would not be able to say about 
the military, but I do not know but what you could on the civilian 
side. 

CIVILIAN PERSONNEL IN AIR MATERIEL COMMAND 


Dr. Learnep. I ought to say one thing for the record about civilian 
personnel. We now “have the largest share of civilian personnel in 
the Air Matériel Command. We have had to increase the number of 
bomber units and the fighter units in the program, and we have in- 
creased the number of flyers, therefore we must provide the supplies 
that are needed to meed that demand, because in the over-all we have 
more airplanes. 

Over half of this civilian personnel figure in the estimate will be 
in Air Matériel Command for such things as supply operations and 
operating the field maintenance depots and transportation activities. 
We have tried to economize by efficient management in the Air Maté- 
riel Command in order to meet the standard. In addition, we have a 
change which you can see set forth in this chart [indicating]. 

There is no question, Mr. Taber, in my mind that when the full 
force of the 126 combat-wing program is reached, that these figures 
[indicating | are going to be needed. 


QUESTION OF TOO SEVERE REDUCTION OF CIVILIAN PERSON NEL 


I would like to say in closing my testimony, Mr. Chairman, that 
I have personally wondered whether we may not have gone too low 
in some instances. For instance, I am thinking about the end-1954 
and end-1955 objectives. I think we can keep pressing on the com- 
manders and we have been pressing to get the best methods possible 
used, but there are people, and I have questioned in my mind who 
question whether the 410,000 civilians at the end are adequate for the 
purpose. 

It is on account of the Air Matériel Command that I am concerned. 
I am not concerned about the combat commands, where we are in the 
process of economizing on Civilian personnel to a very substantial 
degree. 

I think it is important that the committee realizes that the Chief of 
Staff and the Secretary have probably taken a risk. You understand 
those risks clearly. If at any time Intelligence estimates, or an overt 
act of an enemy, would indicate that those assumptions, stated largely 
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in off-the-record remarks were no longer desirable, then we would have 
to ask for more people. In the meantime, it is the intention of the 
Secretary and the Chief of Staff to run through on this program. 

They know it is an austere program, and if you cut it any raore it 
will hurt. We have the will of our commanders back of this nrogram. 
They are going to work, and as long as the Secretary and the C “hiefs 
hold the course firm, which I think: they are doing, ‘T believe we can 
make this work, subject to those Intelligence estimates. 


EFFECT OF PROPOSED MANPOWER PROGRAM AT A SELECTED BASE 


Mr. Manon. That isa very interesting comment. What I was driv- 
ing at in the other question is this: You are going to have to open a 
number of bases, which will be new bases. We have already provided 
funds for the reactivation of a number of bases. You have to draw in 
some additional military and civilian personnel. At some existing 
bases you will have to double up with two wings instead of one. 

Dr. Learnep. Weare doing that. 

Mr. Manon. I would like to test this program on some bases that 
have been in operation for some time whose programs are not going 
to be greatly augmented by saying that on X-day—whether it be 
December 31, 1951, or June 30, 1952—we had or will have so many 
civilians; under this 1953 austerity program it will be reduced to 
such and such a figure. 

I want some concrete examples of that. That is a variation of the 
question I asked some time ago, General Asensio. Now, do you have 
anything that is down to earth like that ? 

Colonel Battery. Mr. Chairman, taking an individual base—because 
functions vary within a base as the program develops—the individual 
base would not present the picture you are looking for. 

Mr. Manon. It would be only a part of the picture. If you just took 
one base you would not get the true picture. However, I am just trying 
to get a part of a picture. 

Colonel Barry. If I may, sir, let me say that we have looked at this 
in terms of the over-all for a command. That is the number of people 

tied to an average base for a command. Taking into consideration 
that the bases may be located in all geographical areas, and the indi- 
vidual problems differ, so that the number of civilians they would use 
would differ, we have taken an over-all view of it. 

For example, under the old program we were using 334 civilians, 
on an average, for a SAC installation. Under this new program we 
plan to use 326 civilians in 1953. 

In ADC we have gone from 247 under the old standard to 225 under 
the new. 

In TAC it goes from 385 to 334. 

In some commands, such as the AMC, when we look at it this way 
it goes up by station, because they do not have as many stations, and 
more people are put on the existing stations. 

That same thing is true right down the line, sir. 

General Browne. May I supplement this with something specific ¢ 

Mr. Manion. Surely. 
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LACKLAND AIR FORCE BASE 


General Browne. You spoke of Lackland Field. We surveyed 
that just recently. 

We have reduced their strength from 11, 976 to 9,879. We applied 
the yardstick in this large book T have right here. We went right 
down there and said: “These are the men we think we will use.” The 
commanding general down there objected, but he said: “We will give 
it a trial.” 

In a specific instance, on the base we reduced the hospital from 
1,942 personnel to 1,486. 

‘These just happen to be figures I have right here on Lackland. 
It has been applied at many places. It is in the process of being 
applied throughout the Air Force. We think we can make it work. 

Mr. Manon. What kind of personnel are you talking about when 
you speak of the 11,000 and the 9,000 at Lackland Field? 

General Browne. Military and civilian. I did not break them out. 
They are spread, for the military and civilian; in the military there 
are included the Wafs. This was one of the test patterns, to see if 
we could use more civilians, more limited service personnel, and more 
Wafs. That is why we ran it as a survey. 

Mr. Manon. But you do not have the figure as to what the new 
program means at Lackland in civilian pe sonnel, and what the old 
program was? 

General Browne. I do not have the figures with me right here; 
no, sir. 

Dr. Learnep. I think, Mr. Chairman, I would just like to hold this 
book up. This [indicating] is the eat caetre Book showing all 
the planning that the group 1 was in charge of did. It shows the 
bases. It shows the military eaiiih of the two types. It shows a 
summary of the civilian strength, because we kept the work sheet 
details on civilians, in the office, under General Browne. I believe his 
presentation will answer many of the questions you are asking. 

General Asensi0. I think if he could make the presentation, sir, it 
might answer some questions, and it might provoke others. 

Mr. Manon. All right. Shall we proceed ? 


STAND-BY PERSONNEL 


Mr. Taser. I wonder: What do you know, Doctor, about the em- 
ployment of stand-by personnel so that you will be sure to have enough 
on hand when you want them’ That has been a rather interesting 
subject in some of these investigations that the Expenditures Com- 
mittees have been indulging in. 

Dr. Learnep. I might say in passing on that, that as a matter of 
principle the manpower requirements grow out of the workload 
at the base. We do have to hire people ahead, but you ought not to 
employ them in the sense you are describing. I have jomed with 
General Browne and his staff in trying to cut that practice out of the 
Air Force. We are trying to bring you budget estimates now that 
squeeze that type of habit out. 

Mr. Taser. That is the way you destroy your morale. 

Dr. Learnep. That is correct, sir. 
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Mr. Taner. And you destroy your capacity to turn out production. 

Dr. Learnep. It is my considered professional judgment—and | 
offer it on that basis—that we are trying to lay out a plan of action 
which General Browne is going to describe, in administration, that 
will prevent that as a normal occurrence in the Air Force. That is 
the intention of the Chief of Staff, and that is the intention of the 
Secretary, and that is what I have tried to do in working with the rest 
of the staff on this problem. 

Mr. Manon. If you could cut that out of the defense plants and the 
aircraft factories and the munitions plants you would save, in my 
opinion, many millions of dollars. That is one field we seem never 
able to make an approach. 

Do you have any opinion as to how we can get that? 

Dr. Learnep. The control methods which I think are part and 
parcel of the philosophy of General Browne’s directorate are de- 
signed for just that purpose. I have been advising him as general 
adviser to the Chief on this subject, with the very objective you 
gentlemen have in mind, because that is exactly what the Chief wants 
to accomplish, and it is what the Secretary wants to accomplish. It 
has to be done through the regular staff organization. They are try 
ing to organize to do the job. 

I can testify without any doubt in my mind that we have made 
tremendous progress. The Job, gentlemen, is not done. The plan for 
the job, in my opinion, is clear. “I hope it can be done. We were able 
to doa great deal in this same respect in the last war. 

It is em kinds of controls we are trying to build right in the Air 
Force now. 


STATEMENT OF GENERAL BROWNE ON CiIvILIAN PERSONNEL 
REQUIREMENTS 


General Browne. Sir, the purpose of this presentation is to show 
you how we have developed our civilian personnel requirements for 
fiscal 1953. As Dr. Learned has previously pointed out, manpower 
requirements are treated as a package—military and civilian. There 
fore, it is most difficult to break out either category and discuss it in 
detail. 


SEPARATION OF CIVILIAN FROM MILITARY PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Manon. You should bear in mind, all of you, that Congress 
does not quite make that approach. Members of Congress more or 
less, in my judgment, take this position: We need a certain number 
of people in uniform for the national defense of this country. <A 
country as large as ours, with conditions such as they are, needs a 
force of men in uniform in being. If they are playing dominos or 
training, and regardless of what they are doing, Congress more 01 
less assumes that it is all right to have 314 million people in the mil 
itary forces. That is the amount we have and the amount requested. 
That is our position and our attitude. 

General Browne. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manion. Whether or not they are gainfully employed all 
the time is not the critical point. We would like to see them gain- 
fully employed, but, nevertheless, we think that is not too many 
men to have in the military program. 





1 personally think vou could run the program just as well with 
i reduction in military personnel, but Congress is not going to reduce 
military personnel at this stage. Do you see / 

(reneral Browne. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. That is our approach to the military program. If 
we find some military people who are not doing important work, we 
are not going to reduce the pay and allowances for those men and 
kick them out of the service. Do you get my point? 

General Browne. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. But in approaching the matter of the civilian per- 
sonnel, if we find 1 or 10 or 100,000 civilians who are not gainfully 
employed we feel that they ought to be eliminated immediately from 
the payroll. The military might be reassigned to rework it some way 
or other, to get more efficienc y, and kept there as a minimum for the 
future defense of the country, in the event the big war breaks, but 
we do not want 1 surplus civilian at any of our installations. 

Do vou understand what T have said / 

General Browne. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. I think that reflects the attitude of Congress, and 
you do not proceed, of course. on that basis, as we do. But in the 
preparing of statements and working up of programs you ought to 
have the facts of life in mind, and those are the facts of life. 

(General Browne. Maybe my statement was not well put. 

We generate the requirements by treating it as a total package. We 
break it down into military and civilian later under the policies 
that we have. Some are our own. Some have been imposed upon us. 


CIVILIAN REQUIREMENTS FOR 1953 


The Department of the Air Force civilian requirements for 1953 
are for 545.207 man-years, with an estimated end strength of 381,047. 
That includes the reimbursable and is not the figure of 379,000 that 
General Asensio gave you. 

Mr. Taner. That does not jibe with these figures on the chart. 

General Browne. They are the same figures, sir. On these charts? 

Mr. Taser. Yes. 

Dr. Learnep. The end figure is the same, Mr. Taber. 

General Browne. In order to show you how we have developed 
these requirements, [ would like to discuss a bit of history first. 

Prior to June 1950, the Air Force had gone through a period of 
contraction. It appeared then that a relatively stable Air Force of 
45 wings would be the goal. The outbreak of hostilities in Korea 
changed the picture both as to the size and the composition of the 
Air Force. The next two fiscal years 1951 and 1952, reflect the rapid 
expansion of the Air Force to meet the threat to our national secu 
rity. In the relatively stable period prior to Korea, the Air Force 
had begun a program designed to achieve maximum utilization of 
manpower through improvements in yardsticks and work measure- 
ment. The rapid expansion subsequent to Korea delayed the develop- 
ment of this program but the work was carried forward and the results 
of our efforts to date are incorporated in our estimated manpower 
requirements. 
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The increased requirements of the Air Force are reflected by, but 
not tied directly to, the increases in combat wings, major installations. 
and flying hours. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

General Browne. In fiscal year 1953, the civilian personnel require 
ment reflects an increase of 63, 37 over the fiscal year 1952 end strength 
Logistic support, procurement, maintenance and oper ‘ations, and re 
search and development. activities have all felt the impact of thi 
expansion program and additional personnel are required. 

Logistic support and maintenance and operation activities account 
for the major portion of the increase which is approximately 62 pei 
cent. The increase in size and activity rate of the Air Force gen 
erates a requirement for additional support. The increased flying 
hour program, more complex and heavier types aircraft and equip 
ment, additional active installations, and the wide deployment of om 
forces are all factors in the requirement for additional personnel. 

In procurement activities, a small increase, approximately 2 percent 
of the total increase, has been allowed. This is necessary to provid 
adequate supervision and inspection to insure that the Air Force re 
ceives the maximum return from its procurement dollar. Require 
ments in this area are not only the result of letting new contracts but 
result from the delivery of material contracted for in previous years. 

The personnel in Command Administration at Headquarters USAF 
and major Air commands has been held to approximately the end 
fiscal year 1952 level of employment. This has been done purposely 
because the greatest. impact of the expanding Air Force program 
was felt in fiscal years 1951 and 1952 when the need for greater plan 
ning and supervision in advance of actual program development was 
vital. 

These civilian personnel estimates reflect the policy of the Air Force 
for utilizing civilians. In brief, the Air Force policy is, to the maxi 
mum extent possible, to utilize civilians in those positions which do 
not require military skills or incumbents for reasons of training, secu 
rity, or discipline and, where the fixed or permanent nature “of the 
activity lends itself to civilianization. It follows that the degree of 
civilianization is further controlled by the local labor market, housing 
and climatic conditions of each particular installation. This policy 
has the advantage of providing skills not otherwise available; frees 
military personnel for purely military duties; provides a stable work 
force without affecting the requirements for military training; and 
assures a continuity of experienced civilian administrative, research, 
supply and maintenance, and technical personnel to Air Force 
activities. 

USE OF INDIGENOUS PERSONNEL OVERSEAS 


In overseas areas we utilize indigenous personnel in accordance with 
the following policy: 


Local personnel will be utilized to the maximum extent possible. If sufficient 
qualified personnel are not available in the local area, or cannot be trained within 
a reasonable period, efforts will be made to procure personnel in the surrounding 
areas insofar as qualified persons are available. Only after those sources are 
exhausted is it the policy of the Air Force to reeruit personnel in the Continental! 
United States for duty in overseas areas. In general, such recruitment will be 
limited to supervisory personnel, those regarded as essential for security reasons 
and those possessing scarce categories of skills. 
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The advantages of the use of foreign nationals are manyfold and 
are so Well known that I will not take your time to delineate them here. 

We estimate an approximate end strength of 23,000 indigenous 
civilian personnel for fiscal year 1952 and these estimates reflect a total 
of 43,500 for end fiscal year 1953. 


IMPORTANCE OF TROOP PROGRAM 


Briefly, the troop program is our manpower budget. The basic 
combat elements and the installations on which they will be located, 
set. the framework of the Air Force troop program. ‘These combat 
units and stations determine the various supporting elements and 
activities necessary to form balance combat groupings. ‘The training 
of the crew members and technicians needed to fill and maintain these 
units determines the number and size of the various training establish- 
ments. The extent to which we use our aircraft, reflect in programed 
flying hours, determines the size of our maintenance and supply 
activities. Provision must also be made to continue research and 
development activities and necessary support must be included for 
the training of our reservists. 

The preparation of the detailed troop program is the combined 
efforts of the major Air Force commands, the Air Staff, and the Office 
of the Secretary of the Air Force. All elements of the Air Staff par- 
ticipate. 

The program, once developed, is then broken down, forwarded to 
the major Air commands, and subsequently to all subeommands and 
units where the basic estimates against the program are compiled. In 
compiling the personnel requirements for the troop program, the 
commands, subecommands, and stations, apply all available yardsticks, 
basic manning standards, and planning tables which have been vali- 
dated and approved by Headquarters USAF. These estimates are 
carefully reviewed by the major Air commands and the Air Staff. 

I would like to emphasize that the troop program is prepared as 
a total package, both military and civilian, and the various standards 
are applied to arrive at a total work force and the estimates I am 
presenting reflect the civilian personnel portion of the total personnel 
required. 

Now, to show you how we validate and approve these programs, let 
me explain some of our methods. 


PLANNING TABLE 


I have here a planning table. I asked General Asensio how many 
plannin tables you would be interested in, and he said, “All of them,” 
so I i the liberty of bringing over the entire book of them. 

This [indic: ating] isa planning t table which is for a _— training 
indoctrination wing, which would be applicable to either Lackland 
Field or Sampson Air Force Base. We have the various student loads 
listed in the columns across the top, such as these [indicating]. 

You can break this down. It will show you how many people are 
required for each one of the training loads. 


94918—52——26 
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Phat is further broken down into officer positions right here [indi- 
ating}. It is further broken down into the enlisted positions. It 
gets down into such things as what is in the wing headquarters. It 
gives the squadrons, the various training squadrons. 

After we use this and determine the workload that is either at 
Sampson or Lackland, that we have projected for the vear, we allo 
cate an authorization for that number of people to the Air Training 
Command Headquarters. It is a bulk allotment or a bulk authoriza 
tion. The pon so at the Air Training Command Headquarters take 
this, and they break it down, and because at Lackland Field you do 
not require as many firemen to fire the furnaces as you do at Si: wmpson, 
and maybe at Lackland Field a have more people to mow the lawns 
than you do at Sampson, they break these down and come back to 
us with a table of distribution of how the ‘vy have made this over-all 
pattern fit the specific base. 

We then analyze that table of distribution and see if they have used 
the proper y: ardstick that we have maintained at the Air Force Head 
quarters. After that table of distribution is received it is approved 
at the Air Staff, and then they are authorized to requisition personnel 
against that table of distribution. 


YARDSTICKS FOR DETERMINING PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS 


Now, in analyzing this table of distribution we have a book of what 
we call our yardsticks. It has yardsticks for practically every job 
in the Air Force that can be performed. Some of these yardsticks we 
are very, very proud of, since they have just been developed recently. 

There are other yardsticks we are working on. This is a continuing 
project. It is never ending, because as our technology progresses 
and our skill progresses and the use of mechanization progresses, 
we have to change our yardsticks all the time. 

Mr. Manon. What are some of the yardsticks there? 

General Browne. I have one here that has just been developed. 
It is on the organization and maintenance squadron. It breaks down 
into exactly what you need in an organization-and-maintenace squad- 
ron, how many crew people would you have for a C-97, a C-82, or 
any other type aircraft, including their skills. This is how much 
the airplane flies during the month, going from 45 hours per month 
across the board; how many people you would need for each aircraft 
of that type in the squadron is given. 

Mr. Manon. Civilian and military ¢ 

General Ronee Military only. 

Colonel Batiry.- Total, sir. 

General Bensiricn. Total people. 


ACTUAL FIELD EMPLOYMENT COMPARED WITH ESTABLISHED EMPLOYMENT 
YARDSTICKS 


Mr. Taser. How do your complements of the different set-ups jibe 
with the rule? 

General Browne. I do not quite understand that question, sir. 

Mr. Taner. Well, now, suppose that your complement of personnel, 
the trained military personnel at Lackland is.2,000 in order to take 
care of 6,000 trainees. Do you have 2,000 trained personnel to take 
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are of those 6,000 trainees, or do you have some other figures ¢ That 
s what my question involves. 

That is an illustration. It is an arbitrary assumption as to how 

many they could take care of and handle. But you could fit the 
thing into whatever pic ture you have. 

* Can you take a single place and tell us how it jibes with the rules 
vou have worked out and the tables of organization that you 
set up‘ 

General Browne. Yes, sir; we can take any place. 

Mr. Taser. Take one. 

General Browne. Sir, I do not have all those 
Let me explain it this way: Take Lackland Field. 

Does the authoriz: on jibe with this planning table we have set up? 

Mr. Taner. Well, it is not a question of the authorization that I 
was asking you. = It c a question of how many they have. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, you have a yardstick and you have a 
certain procedure. Now, if you go into the field will you find that 
the yardstick is carried out, and there are the people 4 

General Asensio. Yes, sir: because there is a report that comes ti 
periodically, which General Browne must watch, and which the 
ommand must watch. 


have 


figoures right here. 


General Browne. The authorization is the same as what we have 
ore at by our yardstick. Actually they may have an overstrength 

| the training command, and that is explainable by the fact that the 
cease command has a reservoir of personnel. You train these 
personnel in the training command to go to the new bases that we are 
activating, or to attrite in our programs over here. 

General Asrensio. Not in this program. 

General Browne. The students come out of your training command. 
If there is some slippage at the base, there 
training command at that time. 
Is not. 


will be an overage 1n the 
But in the permanent party there 


Since you have this overage, you are not going to let them sit there. 
You must utilize them somehow, and work them, and keep on their 
training, so that their training will not be lost. 

As Dr. Learned said, if vou ft: ake a shit ipshot of any one bas se right 
today you may find an overstrength. In 
the overstrength will balance out. 

To illustrate, I received a memorandum from the Inspector Gen 
eral just about 2 weeks‘ago. He was questioning the use of the mili- 
tary at the Air Matériel Command, which the Inspector General feels 
should be primarily civilianized. He said he inspected 
and at seven he found them overstrength. 
much understrength. 


general, 1 would say that 


elght bases, 
The eighth was very, very 


The total of the two columns tells the understreneth, according 
their authorization. 


manding general of the Air Matériel Command that made some bases 


to 


It had been the internal management of the com- 


overstrength, versus my authorization, because he has a problem of 2 
particular area that may have difficulties 
overhaul of aircraft, 
changing workloads. 


in the maintenance or the 
and he must shift his personnel to meet the 


Mr. Taser. You said seven out of eight were overstaffed ¢ 
General Browne. Overstrength; ves, sir. 
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Mr. Taner. Was the understrength man getting the job done bette: 
than the rest of them? 

General Browne. The understrength man’s workload had been re 
duced because of a factor not under his control. Maybe I have put 
it backward. The people who were overstrength had increased work 
loads over that planned, and the commanding general had to shift the 
personnel to meet these changes. 

Now, we have several methods of control over our manpower in the 
Air Staff. 

Mr. Manon. I hate for you to get away from this. 

General Browne. All right, sir. 

Mr. Manon. You have told us about these seven or eight places, 
and all but one were overstrength. Then you say that one was under 
strength, the eighth one, and then you say that these other places were 
operating at overstrength because of an additional workload. If 
they had an additional workload they would not be overstrength, 
would they? That seems to me to be true. 

General Browne. Overstrength according to their authorizations; 
not overstrength if you applied the yardstick to their new workloads. 

General Asensro. I think we have a slight confusion here by virtue 
of the fact that we cannot have an inflexible system. Under the cir 
cumstances the Commanding General of the Air Matériel Command 
in his considered judgment took action which was necessary to meet 
the program and to do his maintenance functions. Under these cir 
cumstances he took the responsibility on himself for making the 
change pending his capability of getting his authorizations chi anged 
through headqu irters here to confor m to the workload, which is a 
normal management responsibility, since a situation developed which 
could not have been foreseen. 

Actually, so far as General Browne is concerned, he assigns the 
authorizations in accordance with a projection. Now, if civilian per 
sonnel are not available in a given community by virtue of the fact 
that there are just not enough numbers there, then ‘obviously the work 
load that would have been assigned to that community in order to 
keep up with the program must be assigned elsewhere in the Ail 
Matériel Command. 

I think General Browne has been talking about a particular instance 
of this kind without all of the backdrop that is necessary to explain 
the involvement here. I am very sure that the commanding general 
of the Air Matériel Command would not take it upon himself to 
make a deliberate violation of authorizations without good and suffi- 
cle _ cause in his particular judgment. 

. Manion. In other words, the picture is not as bad as it would 
Mh ar on the surface, from the remarks made. 

General Browne. When I say he was overstrength, what I mean is 
that he was overstrength according to our plan for him. If you apply 
the yardsticks which he was working under, he wa 

Mr. Manon. Overstrength ? 

General Browne. No, sir. He was manning according to his work- 
load, which would make the yardsticks apply. 

Mr. Manon. Allright. Go ahead. 
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CONTROL OVER MANPOWER 


General Browne. Our primary control over manpower is through 
ur allocations of these military and civilian spaces. The civilian 
<paces, as you know, are allocated by a budget project. Before the 
\uthorizations are issued we review the requirements of each of the 
major commands to determine whether the estimated workload and 
the personnel are in balance. 

We have manpower groups established at each command echelon 

who are responsible for developing the varditicle for approval at 
Headquarters USAF, the needs for ack tional personnel, and for 
conducting a manpower survey of each command activity at least once 
a year, 

On-the-spot management surveys of troubled areas are made by 
teams from Headquarters USAF. These are brought to light by 
unalyses of statistical reports and cost reports, made in my office, and 
nspection reports, from the Inspector General. 

We review all Air Force programs and, what I consider most im- 
portant, directives from Air Force headquarters, to insure they do 
lot cause waste in the use of manpower through overlap or duplica- 
tion of functions or through the use of facilities that may be readily 
consolidated for better use. 

We exercise another type of control over manpower by requiring 
commanders to make full adjustments within their existing personne 
authorizations to meet increased workloads before additional alloca- 
tions are requested. Commanders are also required to eliminate or 
reduce low priority workloads prior to requesting additional alloca- 
tions. We make certain that the commander knows what is going on 
by having him personally review all such requests. 

As a final check or control, the aoe General continuously in- 
spects the operation of the entire Air Force and reports on compliance 
with manpower utilization directives. 


GRADED AND WAGE BOARD EMPLOYEES 


Of primary importance in the Air Force request for civilian man- 
power is the graded civilian employee. It is widely assumed that 
there is a clear distinction between the type of work performed by 
vvraded and wage board employees. Graded employees are often 
thought of as “overhead” or “paper pushers,” while the wage board 
employee is regarded as the producer, the man who labors with his 
hands. No such clear-cut situation exists. 

Because of criteria established by the Classification Act of 1949, 
there are many skilled or semiskilled or mixed clerical, and skilled 
administrative positions which must be graded. Examples of such 
positions are storekeepers, supply clerks, inspectors of matériel of 
vreat variety, janitors, duplicating machine operators, draftsmen, pre- 
cision instrument makers, instructors and teachers of all types, in- 
cluding manual arts, crafts, and skills. This list is not at all complete. 
Supervisory positions over all types of unskilled, semiskilled, and 
skilled operations become graded positions when even a small amount 
of administrative work is encompassed. 
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All positions involving the physical sciences, such as chemists, engi 
neers, physicians, and physicists, as well as all semiprofessional type 
of work performed in conjunction with such positions, including 
laboratory helpers, laboratory technicians, and mechanical aides are 
all graded employees. These employees cannot in any sense be re- 
garded as overhead. They are as much on the production line as any 
aircraft mechanic. , 

Whereas this statement is intended as an over-all summary of 
civilian personnel requirements, the civilian requirements in each 
budget program will be discussed as the programs are reviewed. 

In conclusion, it is my considered opinion that our manpower pro 
gram is as frugal as it is prudent to make. In drawing up this 
program we are tf: hints a calenlated risk—a risk which I can assure you 
has been carefully caleulated. Any reduction in our personnel pre 
gram—mnilitary or civilian—should be related to the entire Air Force 
budget. Our personnel program is but a part, and derived from the 
entire Air Force Program. 

Mr. Manon. That completes vour statement ? 

General Browne. Yes, sir. 

As General Asensio just pointed, these planning tables pertain to 
just the Air Training Command alone. Those are the different types 
of tables we arrive at, projecting our requirements in the training 
command alone. 

Mr. Manon, That is General Harper’s operation at Scott Field? 


ADJUSTMENTS WITHIN PLANNING TABLE 


General Browne. Yes, sir. The tables of distribution, which they 
send in, based upon these planning tables, which they break down— 
sateen as I say, various stations ‘do not all fit a planning table. 2 
planning table is not exact. It gives you a pattern. You need s 
many instructors for so many flying students, but you may need more 
ata keine: engine flying base, say Williams Field in Arizona, than at 
Craig Field in Alabama. ‘That is where he breaks down those plan 
ning tables, staying within the bounds of his planning table but making 
internal adjustments. Therefore, he has his management problems. 
Then when his table comes in, as I say, we review it with these yard- 
sticks. It is a constant give and take. 


Mr. Manon. Mr. Taber? 


DETAILED INFORMATION ON CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 
Mr. Taver. You say here on page 8: 


Whereas this statement is intended as an over-all summary of civilian personne! 
requirements, the civilian requirements fn each budget program will be discussed 
as the programs are reviewed. 


We have tried that, and we have found out we could not get any in- 
formation, on the research and development setup, or any er mae 
which would let us tie right in to different projects. I wonder: Is 
that the way it is all through the bill? 
General Browne, You will have to answer that, General Asensio. 
General Asensi0, No, sir; that is not the way it is throughout the 
bill. There are certain areas in which we can show you specifically 
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the derivation of requirements according to the program: work load. 
I speak of areas of aircraft maintenance and the like. 

Chere are certain areas where much to our discomfiture we find we 
do not have the information in the exact format in which you would 
like to have it, largely because the operation is so immense that hereto- 
fore it has been necessary to proceed on a decentralized command 
approach, 

1 think that the situation which confronts us at the present time is 
that we cannot in a short period develop the information in the form 
that would be most desired by the committee. It is our intent to 
develop information that will serve your purpose, because your pur 
poses are our purposes in the analysis of the budget. 


QUESTION OF MATCHING CIVILIAN PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS WITH 
APPROPRIATION TITLES 


Mr. Taser. Now I go over to page 6 and I read this: 

At the risk of oversimplification, let me say, military personnel are authorized 
by number and grade, civilians by budget project covering functional areas 
Now, so far it has been impossible ‘o get the civilians in a budget 
project in such shape that we could tie the thing in. Can you give 
us the number of civilians? You cannot give us anything in the nature 
of the jobs that they have. It is not a breakdown by jobs. 

How on earth you ever got this thing together is beyond me. I do 
not see how, unless you had the unit information, it could be gathered 
together and you could have it accurate. 

General Asencio. Colonel Bailey ? 

Colonel Battery. Mr. Taber, sir, we are supplying you, as Mr. Mahon 
requested the other day, on certain bases a by- job break, sir. That is 
for the types of jobs, the job types for these certain bases, showing 
those positions that are wage board and those that are grade. That 
is acurrent authorization for that base. 

We will supply those to you. I have them with me today. I do not 
have them in the final form at the present. I have them here in a 
pencil form, on the work sheets, not in the final form. 

Each base can be broken down that way, from the tables of distribu- 
tion. It is not tied back to the budget project, the budget project 
covers only one functional area on a particular base, and the base may 
have several budget projects. Ours is presented strictly from a man- 
power standpoint, sir. 

As to the grade in the green sheets, we cannot tie it down from our 
tables of distribution directly to a specific grade for an individual. 
As placing him on a TD, in a certain type of job, does not specify the 
evade. For instance, a certain type of clerk in a given unit would be 
bracketed in the graded structure by the job he held. The determina- 
tion of the exact grade is set up by law and the civil-service regulations, 
He might be a 2 or a 3, de pending on just what his function in that 
partic ular unit on that particular base is. 

Mr. Taner. But, you see, for a fellow who comes into the thing cold, 
about the only way that he has of comparing what your requirements 
might be or what they ought to be is by having a picture of the per- 
sonnel by grade and classification, and that sort of thing, so that he 
can tell what you have done with that block of personnel in the past 
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year, on the salaries and the numbers in the different places. When 
you do not have it that way, it makes it absolutely impossible for us 
to do anything but a “meat ax” job. 

General Asrensto. By virtue of the fact that there is insufficient 
time for the compilation of this information in that format 

Mr. Taser. How you could have gathered it together in the first 
place without having that data avail: able is something beyond me, in 
order to have the thing right. That is something I do not understand. 

Colonel Baitry. We have it in the over-all, sir, as a manpower 
proposition entirely, but not by the budget breakouts, sir. We can 
go back, as I said a moment ago, to the individual case and break 
out the individual jobs for you, sir. 

But breaking those down is a little different. We can provide a 
project break on that, made here, but the initial break by project is 
made at the lowest computing level, at the base, sir. 

Mr. Taner. You have no record on that? That is where the trouble 
comes. Frankly, I do not see how you can have any personnel man- 
agement unless you do have it. 

Colonel Battery. Yes, sir; we have our records showing the computa- 
tion, going from the tables to the authorizations on manning, which 
are tied to that particular installation. That shows the total personne] 
required to do a job. 

As to the manpower, we think of it in terms of the manpower re- 
quired, and not broken out into the segments of a budget. 

Mr. Taser. Now I am going to give you a little illustration. I will 
just jump outside of the military, for instance. Let us take the Office 
of Price Stabilization at Omaha, Nebr. When you come to analyze 
it, you find they have something like 32 business analysts and 8 in- 

vestigators. If you have that broken down, so that you can tie that 
right. into one spot, you can tell what kind of a fool performance they 
have cut out. You see? 

If we had that same sort of set-up here, with you, we could look 
the thing over and we could determine whether or not it was right 
side up. 

Colonel Battery. We can break that out for any base, sir, by job on 
the base; by the job type, sir. 

General Asensto. Sir, we will furnish the typical examples for 
which the committee asked. We would like to be able to furnish the 
information in toto, but for the lack of available time in which to 
compile it we will do the best we can, which has to be restricted to 
a specific number of items. 

We hope that the typical examples will serve to illustrate the fact 
that we are economizing on personnel. 


PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS AT A TYPICAL BASE 


Mr. Manon. Do you have before you there, General Browne, a 
statement of requirements of jobs at X Air Force installation? 

General Browne. Colonel Bailey might have that. 

Colonel Battey. Might I suggest, sir, that we might take the tables 
here, of a basic flying school, and show the jobs tied to a basic flying 
school. 
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Mr. Manion. It is sort of a mystery, insofar as the record is con- 
cerned and the discussion is concerned, as to just what the people do 
at the bases. We know you have stenographers and you have people 
who work on the aircraft and maintain ‘them. You also have janitors 
and other people who work on the lawns and so on. You have people 
to handle the switchboards and the telephones and things like that. 
We know that, generally speaking, there is a monotonous sameness 
about most of these places, within a certain category, but you do not 
just Say: 

In a base of so many people we would normally have this many of that, 
broken down into these military and those civilian. 

The Army did a good job of presenting us with that kind of infor- 
mation last year, but we do not seem to have that type of information. 

Colonel Baier. If you will forgive me for my yellow work sheets, 
this [indicating] is a break by positions, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Maybe this should be off the record for a while. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Manon, I have before me a tentative list of positions at an 
Air Force base. If I should go to this Air Force base and spend 3 
months or 3 days there, if I had had some bac kground in management 
and personnel administration, I could cone lude what I thought could 
be done toward dispensing with some of these positions. Do you see 
that ? 

Dr. Learnep. That is correct. 

Mr. Manon. If I would work on that for several years, and had 
some people working with me, I think I could reduce personnel in 
places without hurting the fire power of the Air Force on D-day. 
That is all I really care about, frankly; the fire power or the fighting 
strength of the Air Force. 


PROCESSES USED IN DETERMINING PERSONNEL BUDGET 


Now, Doctor, did you or did somebody way down in the lower 
echelon below you actually get your eyes on and your teeth into this 
problem here of reducing pe xrsonnel? “The only place you can reduce 
personnel is the place where the people are. You cannot reduce them 
from some ivory tower, except by some arbitrary method. We do not 
want to use an arbitrary method. We want to know that the common 
sense, logical method is being used. 

Dr. Learnep. Yes; I would be glad to put that on the record for 
you, and I will give you the history of this. 

The Air Force has as its objectives the same objectives that the mem- 
bers of the committee have stated. The Air Force has been in the 
process of building toward this objective now for a period of 2 years. 

I might add that I recommended as special consultant to the Chief 
of Staff in 1948 or 1949, the creation of the Manpower and Organiza- 
tion Directorate, in or der to doa good manpower job. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Dr. Lrarnep. They have been in the business of developing plan- 
ning tables and working standards. 

The process, if I aa restate it for the record, is that the program 
combat units are developed and assigned to bases. It is our thesis— 
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my own thesis, and the thesis of the Directorate in its plans—that at 
the best you should show what you need in the way of military and 
civilian strength to accomplish the mission of an efficient base. That is 
essentially what the planning table is for, which General Browne re 
fers to. 

We started out developing planning tables in the Training Com 
mand, and you saw that very large pile. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Dr. Learnep. Gentlemen, the quality of a planning table, in my 
opinion, is conditioned by the climate of our leadership. Some of the 
earliest planning tables were more liberal than the new. planning 
tables because our leadership has changed its policy. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Dr. Learnep. Colonel Pruitt, who has developed planning tables, 
could tell you how they are developed. 

I would like to state further for the record, to my knowledge they 
are revising the planning tables on tighter standards, because I took 
the position in August with the group—the: y took the position ahead 
of me, because they were actually engaged in this process—that we 
must tighten up our standards. They are doing that job right now. 

The planning table is the basic method for doing that job. You 
say: 

{ere is the job to be done. Here are the military positions, either in a table of 
organization unit or in the so-called table of distribution, augmentation, with 
specific civilian jobs required to do the job. 

If you should ask Colonel Pruitt, for example, to read such a table 
in detail for you, I think you would see the approach, Some of those 
jobs can be per formed by military or civilian people. 

The requirement of civilian strength for a command, or the require- 
ment for military strength, can be audited by good tables when they 
are developed. I am saying we are developing the tables. We are 
continuing the trend, and they are getting better. They were not 
good enough to suit me, when we started, but we started back in July, 
and a lot of work has been done since, and they have tightened up. 

The next proposition you have is when you give a command a pro- 
gram. They are supposed to run their manpower requirements, mili- 
tary and civilian, against the program, using a planning table of 
organization and work standards as a guide. When they submit 
their estimates to the headquarters, the headquarters analyzes them 
and their answers in terms of these very same planning tables and 
work standards, to see whether they have exceeded them. We have 
cut them, 

In other words, this is an auditing process on the command. 

Then there is a later stage in the control phase, and that is this: 
The Air Force is a dynamic organization. If there is a delay in the 
construction, or if construction is speeded up, or if there is a delay 
in aircraft production, or if aircraft production is speeded up—if 
there is any adjustment. that can be made in the operating program, 
they review quarterly the allowances of personnel against these pro- 
gram standards: That is part of the current administration that 
oes on. 

I feel as you do that we need to work from the base up. Our budget 
structure is organized the other way. 
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The purpose of this testimony, as I see it, is to say that we are 
.pproaching the broad problem this way, which sets the limits. This 
las been interpreted in terms of budgets. I much prefer to see a base 
classification, as you have asked for. 

I would like to know, as you would like to know, that this is what 
the base needs, and would like to see them build the requirement from 
the base up. 

Mr. Taper. In other words, that is the way in which you would be 
able to size up whether or not they were hunching on you? 

Dr. Learnep. That is correct. 

I want to say this: In arriving at the figure [indice ating | I showed 
at the end of the program, we started with the mission of the unit 
or base and provided the military strength by base, both the TO 
strength and the military augmentation, and the civilian strength. 

We realized in the operation of the command that the commander 
has to exercise command, and must make redistributions in terms of 
a dynamic situation. 

I actually insisted that they squeeze those figures down. We are 
huilding a much-improved process. 

I am trying to answer the question. I think what you are asking 
forissound. Iam sure that is what the Air Force wants to give you. 
We are in a building process, and we have strong backing from the 
Chief of Staff and the Secretary, as to the very things you are advocat- 
ing, and those things are going to be done. These things are going 
on right now in the Air Force and will continue to be done. 

Mr. Manon. The answer to your question is: 

“No, I did not have an opportunity, nor did those working with 
me, to go to each individual base and take each individual job and 
give them a thorough sifting.” 

Dr. Learnep. We have manpower audit teams out in the field, which 
I think we have not referred to, which are designed for that. 

General Asensto. Yes: but you did not have the time nor the force 
to do that in your investigation. 

Dr. Learnep. No. 

On the other hand, I had available the studies of the Directorate of 
Manpower and Organization, indicating the areas that were cut, and 
we had all the reports of the Inspector General. The Inspector Gen- 

eral had a team out in the field. They were our field agency, and we 
(ew on their reports and on the reports of the Directorate of Man- 
power and Organi: zation in arriving at the figures we set up. 

I did not go out myself personally. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


HISTORICAL WRITERS 


Mr. Manon. Do you know what an historical writer is at an air 
installation ? 

Dr. Learnep. He is keeping the historical record of the activities 
of the base. 

Mr. Manon. What would he do in the morning and in the afternoon, 
if he were working at the job? Would he say: “The sun rose at such 
and such a time this morning”? What would he say in his historical 
record ? , 
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Is there anybody here who can tell me what the historical writ 
does? If you do not know what he does, let us cut them all out today 

General Browne. That man is at the headquarters of the Flying 
Training Air Force. He is writing the history of the Flying Training 
Air Force. : 

I can assure you that we work over these histories of what hap 
pened in 1940 and 1941 and 1942 to give us background on the build-1p 
in those days, to guide us now. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

General Browne. We do not write the history of a particular Air 
Force base. He is writing the history of the Flying Training Air 
Force. 

Mr. Taser. You mean that some historian does that ? 

General Browne. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. How could it be of any value to the fellow who is an 
operating man in the Air Force? 

General Asensio. We have found ourselves severely handicapped 
by virtue of the fact that there was no clear record of exactly what 
happened during certain critical periods of the past. We have bee: 
tremendously handicapped in the determination as to why there was 
such a function, why that function ceased to exist, when it ceased to 
exist, and so forth, and so on. We need to know what its value was, 
whether it should be in existence at a certain phase of activation for 
real readiness, or something like that. 

Without a clear account of what has happened in the past on organ 
ization we are handicapped. We are starting from scratch every 
time we start. 

Dr. Learnep. Could I make that same point in terms of manpower ? 

I worked as the equivalent of General Odom’s office, his present job, 
assistant for programing, in the last war, and they had occasion to 
work closely with the manpower people, and we saved enormous num 
bers of people by working out the same kind of procedures we are now 
trying to reinstitute. Had there been a good historical record of that, 
these people might have saved considerable time. 

I think there is a point that ought to be made, and which is included 
in our remarks to the Chief of Staff. Is this a full-time job? At 
some places it may well be. In many other places it is not. 

So in the continuing review process, which is implicit in the current 
manpower program, ‘and under the austere figures we have tried to 
establish, we have tried to set them low et nough so that they have to 
say: “Is this a function which should be performed? Is it a full- 
time function ?” 

At some levels the historical officer, whether he be civilian or mili- 
tary, can keep busy. He probably cannot keep busy at all of them. 
That is the very kind of an issue we are trying to raise, and that is why 
we have brought the figures down as much as we have, to force a re- 
examination of those kinds of things. 

I agree heartily with your point of view. 

Mr. Manon. I want to ask you how many historical writers we have 
in the Pentagon and in the Washington area, in the Air Force, and 
how many, generally, we would have over the country. 

We can resume our discussion after lunch. Thank you, gentlemen. 
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(The information requested is as follows :) 


Department of the Air Force historical writers 
FIELD 


Oflicers Airmen i Aggregate 


r Research and Development Command 
\ir University . 
\ir Matériel Command 
Alaskan Air Command 
Air Defense Command 
\ir Proving Ground 
\ir Force Finance Center 
Air Pictorial Service 
Caribbean Air Command 
Continental Air Command 
Far East Air Forces 
Northeast Air Command 
Air Training Command 
Technical Training Air Force 
Flying Training Air Force 
Tactical Air Command 
Special Weapons Command 
Strategie Air Command 
U.S. Air Forces in Europe 
USAF Security Service 


SSO we Swrwn 


CRON —DmAawo 


4 


Field totals 


WASHINGTON METROPOLITAN AREA 


Air University _._._- ; bis aubeea 3 i 7 ll 
Military Air Transport Service te 2 14 
Headquarters USAF (departmental) 3 3 


Washington Metropolitan area totals { { 23 


Grand total aemeaah ote i ; 3 3 155 


The totals by command are those which are reported under the historical func- 
tion. The wide variance in numbers and the absence of personnel assigned to 
the function in some commands indicates personnel are assigned to write history 
as an additional duty. The personnel so assigned are not reflected in these totals. 

Mr. Manon. We will resume the hearing. We have been talking 
about the example of the distribution of civilian personnel, and we 
selected the James Connolly Air Force Base at Waco as an illustration, 
and 1 think you had something you wished to say about that, Colonel 
Baley. 

Colonel Battery. I wanted to state, Mr. Chairman, that the table of 
distribution is the current table, at the Connolly Air Force Base, but it 
must be kept in mind that that station is in a changing process right 
now, changing from a basic flight school to an observation school. 
That is what it will be as of the end of 1953. So that the table of dis- 
tribution at that station is in the process of changing over now. 

Mr. Manon. It is obvious that some of the bases change quite radi- 
cally from time to time. Others change only to a minor degree. This 
happens to be one of those that are changing in more or less a radical 
way. But, of course, the job structure will not change. 

Colonel Battery. No. The headquarters of the flight training com- 
mand will still be there. 

Mr. Manon. I was talking about the 63 jobs under the training 
wing, headquarters, the 3565th. 

Colonel Battery. Yes. 
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ON-THE-SPOT SURVEY OF CIVILIAN AND MILITARY PERSONNEL 
REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Manion. Civilian employees, and I was trying to find out from 
Dr. Learned if anybody under his supervision had made a very careful 
on-the- spot check of each and every job with a represent: itive on the 
base to come up with a conclusion which they could present to hin 
or if he had conside red that or cared toe Xpress some Opinion on it. 

Dr. Learnep. There are two parts. The first is Inspector Genera] 
studies of the manpower. At the same time we are working without 
actual base contact; yet reports are submitted to my committee and to 
the Director of Manpower Organization, and I am quite sure he has 
taken these reports and that some of the recommendations have gone 
through. Second, the directive itself is in the process of review on 
these tables, as I indicated earlier, with respect to this type of 
activity. 

Mr. Taner. Who is the Director of Manpower ¢ 

Dr. Learnep. General Browne. 

General Browne. I am. 

Colonel Prurrr. There is another way that we do that. At th 
present time, we have survey teams that are surveying the stations of 
the training commands and stations of other commands. I noticed 
the other day they began a survey of Keesler Air Force Base. These 
surveys are continuous, and the surveys will take into consideratios 
whether the job should be performed by a civilian or whether it had 
best. be we by military personnel. The results of the surveys are 
sent to Air Force headquarters. In effect they are recommending 
changes in certain standards that we use in determining or initiating 
the requiremeits for various types of bases and activities. After we 
have reviewed their recommendations and reflect those recommenda- 
tions in our standards, we actually produce a program that reflects 
on-the-spot study. 

As an example of that, a survey was conducted at Lackland Ai 
Force Base. One of the principal purposes was to determine how 
any military were on the job whose places could be filled by civilians 
and thereby release military personnel for the more military-type jobs. 
The results of that survey at the present time are being incorporated 
in standards for indoctrination-type training activities, and we us 
those standards as requirements at Sampson and other bases. 

Dr. Learnep. I should like to get one additional point on the record. 
These planning tables which show the required military and civilian 
personnel at the training base were available to the working members 
of the Air Staff team working under me. We compiled the results of 
an application from that measure and on the planning table in exist 
ence against a similar type of data available from 1948, and whenevei 
we found a lower standard in 1948 we tried to enforce or impose the 
lower standard, and then adjustments have to be made after in these 
tables. 

Mr. Manion. With reference to the standard for 1948, there are a 
lot of people who would question the standard of the military staff | 

1948, as you know. As to whether they could establish the correc a 
of that argument, that would remain to be seen. But I would like to 
have a man of your capac ity to actu: ally vO into some of these base- 
and reconsider the whole thing. 
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Personne, Empiorep ar Connouty Arr Force Base 


lor ex: imple, here is the ¢ ‘onnolly Air Force Base at Waco- and we 
could use any other base as an example—where you have a civilian 
personnel ¢ ficer, and IT would think you would have to have a civilian 
personnel officer 

Dr. Sree, ‘Yes. 

Ir. Manion. Then you have an ORD examiner. What are they / 
Colonel Prurrr. Those are people who go into the activities to deter 
mine the requirements, evaluate the workload and the personnel re- 

quirements to do the job. 

Mr. Manion. I notice a safety officer is also shown on these sheets. 
What does he do / 

Colonel Baitry. Those are people who survey everything on the 
base. that has to do with safety of personnel on the ground—safety 
studies pertaining to operating of equipment and use of facilities on 
the base affecting the safety of individuals. 

Colonel Pruirr. 1 would like to point out with reference to the 
safety program that this officer may be a civillan monitoring the pro- 
gram of the whole base, but each commander is responsible for the 
program. 

Mr. Manon. You are speaking here of one safety clerk ¢ 

Colonel Battery. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. Then you have eight clerk-typists. 

Colonel Barter. That is for the entire headquarters. 

Mr. Manion. I understand. The question would be whether you 
need 8 or 10 or 5. 

Then L notice a senior file clerk, one; a messenger, senior clerk. I 
do not know that you can dispose of some of these clerks, but it would 
be worth exploring, | think. You have senior stengraphers, 16; you 
have eight clerk-typists, and senior stenographers, 16. Then I notice 
a court reporter. How often does the court reporter work ? 

Colonel Barry. The court reporter must take the notes in special 
courts, general courts, and summary courts martial, and some of these 
are In almost continuous session. 

Mr. Manon. It would be interesting to find out if they are ac tually 
in almost continuous session. 

Colonel Baitey. There are three courts, and there are boards, which 
have to do with personnel problems that he also functions in. So, he 
ison a full-time job for that purpose. 

Mr. Manon. I would find out, if I were examining into the jobs, 
just what the individual did today, yesterday, and the day before 
and what was happening at this base, and explore the possibility of 
perhaps having a senior stenographer who was quali fied to act as a 
court reporter at times and also work otherwise. I realize that court 
reporting is a highly specialized line, but you might get a stenographer 
who is qualified to do it. 

I also notice you have a historical writer, and I am just wondering 
if the commanding officer or executive officer could not dictate to a 
stenographer about once a month the basic data which is prescribed 
by headquarters. That could be sent in. 

Then I notice there is a guidance specialist. I do not know exactly 
What he would deal with. . 
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Then there is a personnel specialist. I wonder whether you could 
not have a civilian personnel officer double on this guidance matter 
and personnel matters. 

Then you have a management technician and an employee-utiliza 
tion technician. I do not know so much about that. 

Then you have a senior budget man and a fiscal clerk—three—a 
voucher clerk, one. 

Dr. Learnep. May I say, Mr. Chairman, that some of the items you 
have picked out on personnel are the very kind that we have included 
in our report to the Chief of Staff when we have said those are the 
items we have tried to reduce. That actually would have to be taken 
into consideration by the staff itself. 

General Browne. You will find some of the personnel specifica 
tions are required by civil-service regulations. I will say that, as to 
the positions referred to, the functions can be found in these yardsticks 
I have before me, broken out at headquarters. 

Mr. Taper. You could not defend them unless something is to be 
done by them. 

General Asensto. That is very true, and I think that very definitely 
indicates that all of us should take a trip to these several installations 
to review the detailed assignments of these people so that there could 
be an interchange of ideas in a community of viewpoint by virtue of 
the fact that everybody has seen exactly the same thing. T think we 
could look at any table of assignment of civilian personnel and im- 
mediately raise a question in our minds—your mind or mine— as to 
the need for these specific personnel in these special classifications at 
any location anywhere. But, if we are to visit physically the instal- 
lation and see the people and what they were charged with doing, | 
think there would be quite a different viewpoint then, because we would 
be able to pinpoint exactly what the individual was doing. 

Mr. Taser. What place was this? 

Mr. Manon. This is the Connolly Air Force Base at Waco. 

Mr. Taper. About how many personnel are there ¢ 

Colonel Battry. There were 1,000 personnel there as of the end of 
1953. 

Mr. Taner. 1,000 civilian personnel ? 

Colonel Bartey. Yes; as of the end of 1953 

Mr. Taser. The railroads or some of the big companies, which are 
pretty liberal with that sort of thing, generally have 1 to 500 personnel, 
and here you have 4 for 1,000, and that would indicate you have double 
the number you need. I went into that situation carefully, and 1 
could give you the names of some of these concerns, like Westinghouse, 
United States Steel, who have such a rule. 

Mr. Manon. This document I have here shows for the Connolly Air 
Force Base 450 graded civilian employees and 405 ungraded. 

General Browne. 950, roughly. 

Mr. Manon. Making a total of 955. As I continue to explore this, 
I notice you have at the headquarters of the Three Thousand Five 
Hundred and Sixty-fifth Training Group a research specialist ; you 
have an educational specialist ; and you have a proficiency mess spe- 
cialist; and an analytical statistician. There are four people as to 
whom we cannot tell from where we sit whether they might be needed. 
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hey have some very important sounding titles. Then you have a 
nachinist and a tee! Rarer They are not hard to understand. A 
painter and electrician, who do not deal in philosophy, we can under- 
stand. They work with their hands, and it is not too difficult to 
understand that. There are file clerks, a mail and file clerk, and a 
clerk-typist, a library clerk, a messenger clerk; then you have one 
listed as a varitypist. What type of service do they perform? 

General Asensio. They operate a special type of machine. 

Colonel Batter. It requires a specially trained typist. 

General Asensto. The varitypist, as explained, operates a machine 
that performs a great many functions. ‘The Varitype machine is being 
used by certain newspapers, and it does appear that they might have 
to perform some editorial functions here. 

Mr. Manon. Then you have a publications clerk and also a library 
clerk. What does the publications clerk do? 

Colonel Batter. The publications clerk handles all of the train- 
ing publications. In the training activities there is a great amount 
of printed material that does to the individual student as a part of 
his curriculum. In the flight school the student has to be supplied 
information concerning the t training, as well as other activities, which 
is supplied through printed material. 

The library clerk is the position you have at the permanent base 
library. The library is a permanent function at all of these instal- 
lations and does the various things that are found in any typical 
library. The publications clerk has to do with the material that goes 
to the students for training purposes—their textbook training. 


ARTIST ILLUSTRATORS 


Mr. Manon. Here at this headquarters of the 3565th Training 
Group you have five artist illustrators. 

Colonel Battery. That is correct. 

Mr. Manon. That seems to me to be quite a number of artists. 

Colonel Battery. I think at most training set-ups you will find the 
Air Force has used the visual training approach, and it has been 
found through this type of approach that we can do in a much shorter 
period of time perhaps a greater degree of training than by any other 
method. 

Mr. Manon. We are, of course, sold on the visual method of instruc- 
tion, but I was just raising the point of whether it would take five of 
these artistic people for this single base. 

Colonel Battery. Let me say in that particular classification it is 
built around the military code for that particular job. The civilian 
may go from the artist level down to the apprentice, who may not be 
an artist but who may do lettering. So that, while all of them may be 
reflected here by the same job title, the grade will vary. Some of 
them would perhaps qualify as artists—men who could produce vari- 
ous designs—and others would do lettering, the sort of thing that is 
needed on a training schedule. 

Mr. Manon. In this breakdown you have artist illustrators, five. 
and you have graphic presentations. 


Colonel Balzzy. Yes. 
94918—52——27 
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Mr. Manon. You have artist illustrators, one, and one for graphic 
presentation, and you have several of these artistic people who are 
doing art work. As I was saying, that is something I would look into 
if | were making an examination. 

Dr. Learnep. Mr. Chairman, that is exactly what we have been 
doing in this follow-up action I referred to. 

General Browne. And that is a continuous program, Mr. Chair 
man. On these bases, the surveys are continuous. 


NEED FOR ON-THE-SPOT SURVEY OF CONNOLLY AIR BASE 


Mr. Manon. There are surveys and surveys, but there is really no 
change. It seems to me we need for this job somebody with mana 
gerial authority and managerial ability to make a study of these things 
and actually place in operation some changes, some improvements, re- 
sulting in some reductions in cost. Then we might get somewhere. 

Dr. Learnep. Mr. Chairman, I think the discussion of this com- 
mittee corresponds very closely to the discussions of the Air Staff 
Committee, that we expect all of them to live within the ceiling that 
we have set for that very purpose. To attain the benefits of what 
you have referred to, we placed a ceiling on the commanders. We have 
tried to educate the officers for that very purpose, and we have tried 
to educate the civilians for that same purpose. The type of actions 
you have described are of the sort that must be done in order for com 
manders to live within the ceilings which we have set. 

Mr. Manon. Well, we are not going to get the maximum results 
from our efforts in trying to reduce civilian personnel and bring about 

better utilization until we have this whole thing thoroughly gone 
through down at the grass roots. I think you will agree. 

Dr. Learnep. Yes, sir. 

General Asrensio. That is essentially true, and that is why over and 
above all these capabilities a reduction has been imposed, an arbitrary 
reduction, to make sure that they actually squeeze any personnel they 
do not have to have. 

Mr. Manon. If you should work on the Connolly Air Force Base, 
just to take that as an illustration—and we could use any other base— 
and if you were to go there, Dr. Learned, and find five artists, it seems 
to me you would want to know “What did you do yesterday ; what did 
you do last week; what did you do last month?” for each one of them. 
It might be you would find they did not do anything yesterday or the 
day before and they would not know whether they were going to do 
anything next week. It is possible they might tell you, as they some- 
times told the chamber of commerce, that they were there, but they 
do not have anything to do. At least, that is fhe reaction a great many 
people get. 

Dr. Learnep. That is the kind of approach that has been made, Mr. 
Chairman, in many instances, because we are determined to find out, 
and we are emphasizing the fact that we are making that approach. 

Mr. Manon. I do not want to appear to be heckling the witnesses 
for the Air Force. I do not have the slightest disposition to do that, 
because I know you people have more to do than you know how to do, 
but somewhere a way must be found to get more efficient operation 
and economy, and the way to do it, I think, is pretty plain. 
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(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Gore. What do these sheets refer to ‘ 

Mr. Taser. Those have to do with the Connolly Air Force Base in 
Texas. 

General Asensio. I believe you are looking at the tables of distri- 
bution, Mr. Taber. 

Mr. Taper. Yes. 1 will look at them as we go along. 

Mr. Gore. This is going to take some study before 1 would want 
to interrogate on it. 

Mr. Taser. They have how many people at the Connolly Air Force 
Base—1,000 civilians all told 4 

Colonel Bartey. About 1,000 civilians. 

Mr. Taser. About 1,000 civilians / 

Colonel Baitey. Approximately. 


MISSION OF CONNOLLY AIR BASE 


Mr. Taper. What do they do; is it a training base, or what is it / 

Colonel Battery. It is now a basic flying school—that is, a basic 
pilot training operation—and is in the process of being changed to 
an observer school, which in the first part of the program qualifies 
the man asa navigator. It will be a different type of operation than 
the pilot training course. 

Mr. Taner. You mean this is a kind of build-up to get you ready ‘ 

Colonel Bamry. Yes. And it is in the process now of being changed 
from a basic flying school to an observer school, to a new type of air 
craft with a complete change in training. 

Mr. Taser. The observer is one who goes out for the purpose of 
seeing what is going on as opposed to one learning to fly, which does 
not mean the wear and tear on the planes that it “does on those used 
for flying for the purpose of being trained for operations in combat. 

Colonel Baitey. The airplanes flying for this purpose require about 
the same maintenance. 

Mr. Taper. Regardless of the type of operation ¢ 

Colonel Baitey. In a primary school of that kind there will be 
some additional requirements on the AT-6 type aircraft because 
of the landing experience. But there are two different types of air 
craft that will be operating. 

Mr. Taser. How many pilots did you have there when it was being 
operated as a pilot training school? The base is supposed to have had 
a capacity of 4,400. How many of them are civilians and how many 
military, and how would they break down between those that were 
learning to fly and those who were engaged in operation and that sort 
of thing? I do not know. I was just trying to get a picture of what 
it was. 

Colonel Prurrr. As to the number of personnel, Mr. Taber, in talk- 
ing about Connolly Air Force Base flight school, I might give you 


some of the planning factors that we use in determining the re 
quirements. 


Mr. Taper. Yes. 

Colonel Prurrr. First, if you are going to operate a number of these 
schools, you would require about 93 » “people times the number of 
bases plus 2.7673 times the number of students. Within that total 
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you would normally use the factor of 129 officers times the numb 
of bases to be oper: ated plus 0.4095 officers times the number of student 
We would use a figure of 513 airmen times the number of bases to 
operated, plus 1.7549 times the number of students. We would requ 
290 civilians times the number of bases plus 0.6029 times the numb 
of students. This adds to the total of the factor which I gave yo 
inthe beginning. As to your question of the pilots in such a progra 
there would be 33 pilots per base plus a factor of 0.5351 times the nu 
ber of students. Those pilots, of course, are within the over-all tots 

There are other fac a governing civilians that should be grant: 
This is all computed from this planning table, which, in turn, 
result of studies that Mr. Mahon was talking about. 

Mr. Taser. But that does not give me much satisfaction, because 
does not tell me anything concerning what particular set-up you hav: 
* General Asensto. We would have to furnish the specific data fi 
any of the bases. 


EXAMPLES OF GRADED EMPLOYEES AT CONNOLLY AIR BASE 


Mr. Taner. Yes. It looks like you have a pretty liberal supply of 
graded employees, and it also looks like you have a rather libera 
supp rly of motor-vehicle employees. I do not know enough to have 
any good judgment on how many airplane mechanics you ought 
have. Here is a figure that sticks out like a sore thumb: Sup yply 
search specialists, 44. I do not know how you could justify anything 
of that character. 

Getting over into another pli wwe, you have a supply squadron, and 
you have real property, 12. The total of that set-up in the supply 
squadron is 103, 

Now, on maintenance, you have a total for aircraft mechanics and 
people who work on those things running to 159. That particular 
thing I am not criticizing, because I do not know enough to do it, but 
it does sound like quite an elaborate set-up, and I would be glad to 
hear you talk about that a little bit, if you care to. 

Colonel Prerrr. Perhaps I can go over some of this with you. In 
the first place, I would like to make the : atement that of the total 
number of people that would be at the James Connolly Air Fore: 
Base or any other flight training base, almost 50 percent would be i: 
maintenance activities. The requirement there, being what it is, we 
have a certain number of aircraft based wpon the number of students, 
and we have to maintain them, and almost 50 percent of the people 
are going to be in what we call the organizational maintenance supply 
and field maintenance activity—aircraft maintenance. Those are 
other things that are a bit hard to determine as to requirements, but 
we have had quite a lot of experience insofar as maintenance is co! 
cerned, and I think the situation is good as far as maintenance 
concerned for the various types of airplanes. 

Mr. Manon. I should think they would be reasonably good, 
cause you have had a vast amount of experience on that. 

Colonel Prurrr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. Now, I find woodworkers, 16; painters, 9; plumbers. 
15; heating specialists, 9. That sounds like a tremendously libera 
set-up. 
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Colonel Prurrr. I do not feel that it is liberal. sir, when you con- 
der the size of the normal base, with the classrooms and quarters, 

id all the buildings necessary to be maintained. There are runways 

. the airfields, and so forth. That is all an installations function. 

rhis installations function may cover ranges that are located away 
from the main base. Talking about James Connolly, and going into 
the observer program, sir, we are going to have to have ranges, be- 
cause there is bombing involved. “When vou talk about going ‘into 
bombing, then your maintenance goes up, because you have to have 
armament on those airplanes, for the bombing, and you have to main- 
tain the armament.. When you get into armament, the motor vehicle 
squadron goes up, because you will have to have transportation when 
you are dealing with armament, and so forth. It is all tied together. 

What we do is to take the various types of programs we are going 
to run, like the observer school or the indoctrination center, like 
Sampson or Lackland, or the 144 different technical courses, and by 
studying the nature of the base involved, the service and the equip- 
ment that is going to be used, and the utilization, and so forth, we 
tailor the personnel requirements that would be required for any load. 

If they are going to have a load of 120 students at this base, the 
requiremgents would be 1,400 people. If we are going to have 180 
students, the requirements will be 1,614. If the student load is 240— 
right on up to a maximum of 510 students. Then we phase that so 
that we do not put people there that are not going to be needed, sir. 

Mr. Taner. Frankly, some of these figures look pretty well 
eXaggerated. 

an Prurrr. I have spent quite a bit of time on these various 
bases in charge of survey groups. sir. Normally we will go into 
i station such as Williams, and we will go into the Installations 
Squadron, and this officer that is gomg to do the survey will give 
them one person, sir. That is the squadron commander, They have 
ours stify every other position we give them. 

Ir. TABER. ‘Frankly, it looks to me like you have at least a 25- per- 

ent margin there, before you would be hurt any. 


FEE CONTRACTS 


Mr. Gore. Mr. Secretary, I would like, for the benefit of the com- 
mittee, to have a list of all the fee contracts of the Air Force, together 
with fees paid. 

Mr. Girparric. You mean the cost-plus-fixed fee / 

Mr. Gore. If that is the term which would give the information, 
that is all right. If you have other terminology, I would like that. 

Mr. Gitpatric. There are three categories. Let me give you the 
three. 

We have contracts for the procurement of aircraft, parts and sup- 
plies, and they would include the contracts of the type mentioned, the 
cost-plus-fixed fee. 

We also have contracts with architect engineers, with management 
firms, which might be called fee contracts. 

General Asensio. They are fixed-price contracts. 

Mr. Gore. Fixed-price plus a fee? 

General Asensio. No; fixed-price contracts. - Lump-sum. 
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Mr. Giuparric. But when you are dealing with a professional firm 
you usually call it paying him a fee. 

Mr. Manon. I think that is what Mr. Gore has in mind. 

Mr. Griparric. There are contracts for procurement and contracts 
for construction. 

Mr. Gore. You mean by a fixed price a fee at such a price. Is that 
what you mean? 

Mr. Grupatric. No. In the case of a service contract it is a fixed 
price ¢ ‘omputed on the basis of so many elements. 

Mr. Gore. That is what I mean. I want both of those types. What 
is the third? 

Mr. Gitrarric. The third is construction. 

Mr. Gore. That is done by the Corps of Engineers? 

Mr. Girearric. That is right; for the most part. 

Mr. Gore. I do not wish to go into that right now. 

I want a list of all the fee contracts and fees for the current fiscal 
year: the a amounts of the fees paid to the same concerns in the last 
fiseal year; and what you propose to pay for the next fiscal year, if 
the contract is negotiated or projected in your budget. 

Mr. Gipatrric. Yes. Well, unless it has actually been placed, it 
would not appear. Many of our contracts are placed by competitive 
bids, or by canvassing groups of prospective contractors for gegotia- 
tion, and we would not know in advance. But we can give you all the 
contracts which are now outstanding or which have been placed. 

Mr. Gore. If an estimate of the fee is in your budget, whether let 
or not, then you can list it in your estimate. 

Mr. Guuparric. I think T understand that. That is the cost-plus- 
fixed-fee contracts for procurement, and the contracts for the profes- 
sional organizations for services. They would be lump-sum payments 
in the nature of a fee. 

Mr. Gore. Would they include operating contractors? I wanted 
to include operating contractors. 

Mr. Gurparric. We contract out for vehicle maintenance, or some 
thing of that sort. 

General Asensto. That would be a service contract. 

Mr. Giparric. I think it would all come under that. 

Mr. Gore. That would include also the contracts for operation of 
facilities?) When could we have that? 

Mr. Gitparric. That is a big job. We had better give it to you in 
segments, as fast as we can get it up. There are probably thousands 
of contracts. 

In procurement alone we have 4,000 prime contractors just in the 
Air Matériel Command. I imagine that some portion of those are 
the cost-plus-fixed-fee contracts. The research-and-development con 
tracts are usually cost-plus-fixed-fee or cost-reimbursement types. 

Mr. Taner. Would this be future procurement of aircraft? 

Mr. Gore. I am trying to get at the fees. 

Mr. Taner. Do you mean the profit that they have? 

Mr. Gore. No; I mean the fee. 

Mr. Taner. If it is a lump-sum contract, you are not interested ? 

Mr. Gore. If it is a competitive bid, so much per piece of something, 
that is not a fee, as I understand * What I want is your negotiated 
propositions, where you pay a fee, determined not necessarily by 
competition. 
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Mr. Gitparric. Our fees in cost-plus-fixed-fee contracts are usually 
based upon a percentage of estimated cost. Not actual cost, but 
estimated. 

Mr. Gore. I want to know what the fee is, what it was last year, 
estimated this year, and what you estimate it to be in the next fiscal 
year. I guess you had better put another column in that table: Upon 
what basis is the fee calculated ? 

Mr. Gitpatric. There is a range of percentages, depending upon 
the type of work and the skill and experience of the contractors, and 
various other factors. 

Mr. Gore. [ am well aware, Mr. Secretary, that this is a volumin- 
ous job. The very volume of it is why I am so concerned about it. 

Mr. Giivatrric, There is no question about your having it. It is 
just a question of the time it will take. I think if we give it to your 
in installments you will not have to wait too long. 

Mr. Gore. I would like to have it before this hearing ends. 

(reneral Asensto. That is impossible, sir. 

Mr. Gore. Then, Mr. Chairman, I shall insist that the committee 
not conelude its hearings until I do get the information. 


NEGOTIATED CON TRACTS 


Mr. Secretary, give us an example of how you would arrive at a 
negotiated price for a given service in which the cost-plus-fixed-fee 
procedure is not involved. 

Mr. Gitparric. Let me take as an example a situation that I have 
been looking into recently myself: namely, a project whereby at our 
depots we will make a study of the workloads and the job specifica- 


tions or contents to see whether we are getting the most out of our 
personnel, whether our plans of operations can be refined and made 
more efficient. 

We want to get some specialists in the business of analyzing costs, 
cost studies, to come in and make this efficiency report on one depot, 
as an example, which has several thousand employees. There are 
not many professional firms who will qualify for that. Maybe a half 
dozen have had experience in that particular work. 

We may, ina case of that kind—I have not yet decided in my own 
mind in this case whether we will ask for competitive bids or whether 
we will negotiate with one of those firms, and then check the proposed 
price which they offer to do the work for with rates quoted by other 
firms. In other words, it might be an informal placement without 
actually calling for formal bids. 

In a case like that the firm will figure out how many hours of its 
personnel’s time will be required to do this job, what their out-of- 
pocket expenses will be in visiting the bases, and they will give us an 
estimated cost of so many men at so much per hour. We would check 
their rates, as to whether for the type of experienced personnel they 
are giving us they are charging us more or less than the market for 
that type of work. 

When that analysis and negotiation of cost has been prepared, it 
will come up from the particular command—in this case the Air Ma- 
tériel Command—to the headquarters, where there are two checks. 
One check is made by the people of the Air staff, whose job it is to 
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review these proposed management engineering studies. Then it 
comes finally to one of the secretaries. It would have been Mr. Zuc 
kert. He has now resigned, and we do not have any successor for him, 
so in that vacancy I have the responsibility of certifying that this is a 
proper placement to be made. 

That is in a rough outline the process we go through in selecting a 
firm, working out the specifications of the job to be done, and figuring 
out whether we are getting a fair price. That kind of contract is like 
any other procurement; it is subject to renegotiation. It may have 
some price adjustment provisions in it, but I doubt if for the most part 
service contracts are subject to the same kind of price redetermination 
that procurement of hardware and matériel is. We do have checks, 
and we usually limit their terms to short periods, so we do not carry a 
contract for several years with a firm and so as to get another look at 
it to see what our experience has been after a certain period of time. 

Mr. Gore. From your description of that procedure, Mr. Secretary, 
I cannot see how it differs a great deal from a cost-plus-fixed-fee 
contract. 

Mr. Gitpatric. Well, the difference is that we do not simply reim- 
burse the firm for its actual expenses and then add an overriding 
amount as profit. The profit is an element which is worked into the 
lump-sum figure that we agree to pay. 

In other words, we do not audit the actual costs of the contractor. 
We satisfy ourselves, by an analysis of the price to begin with and the 
other checks we make, that the price is right and that the form of 
service is worth in the market, such as it is, what we agree to pay for 
it. We do not go back and audit his books to see whether he has made 
more or less of a profit than we estimated before we placed the con- 
tract. We leave that to renegotiation. 

Mr. Gore. Obviously, you personally cannot conduct the negotia- 
tions or reach yourself, by your own personal study, an intelligent 
opinion upon the thousands of negotiated contracts into which the 
Air Force enters, with their enormous expenditures. 

With such a large percentage of that expenditure either in a cost- 
plus-fixed-fee, or on a negotiated, basis, a vast opportunity for the 
practice of influence and for wrong-doing is wide open. This prompts 
my inquiry. 

From your description of a negotiated contract I do not think that 
merely a listing of the cost-plus-fixed-fee contracts would give to the 
committee the information which I think it needs. Do you think so, 
Mr. Taber ? 

Mr. Taper. I do not see how it would. Of course, I understand 
that you are just confining yourself to aircraft and their operation, and 
you are not going into the construction. 

Mr. Gore. No. 

Mr. Taner. There is a lot of that which unquestionably is open to 
influence and has resulted pretty disastrously. There is no question 
about that. 

The construction of airplanes, as I understand it, is largely a lump- 
sum price; but the designing of aircraft is almost entirely a cost-plus- 
fixed-fee contract; is that right? 

Mr. Gitpatric. Research and development contracts are very often 
that. 

Mr. Taner. Almost always. You cannot have a bid price. 
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Mr. Gitpatric. We do not know what the work will come to. 

Mr. Taser. No; now, you have those contracts, and there are con- 
tracts for the small quantities of planes which probably would come in 
the class of the cost-plus-fixed-fee contracts. 

Mr. Gipatric. Well, as to the cost-plus-fixed-fee contract, when it 
comes to procurement of aircraft on a production basis, it is only a 
cost-plus-fixed-fee at the very beginning on a new model when we do 
not know what costs we are t talking about. 

Mr. Taner. Where the numbers are very small. 

Mr. Gitpatrric. And where we have had no experience with that 
particular type of production. 

Mr. ‘Taser. But even so when you get a small quantity that is the 
case. 

Otf the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Gitparric. Mr. Gore, to get back to your point, let me give you 
some indication of the scope of this thing. 


CHECKS AND BALANCES OF PROCUREMENT PROGRAM 


At the Air Matériel Command in Dayton alone, I think there are 
now some 34,000 personnel, of whom probably more than three-fourths 
or four-fifths are civilian. That particular center of procurement will 
process in this current fiscal year some 20,000 individual procure- 
ment transactions. Those will be letter contracts, definitive contracts, 
change orders, and other contractual documents. The amount in- 
volved will be roughly $16 billion. 

There are all kinds of checks and balances built in all the way 
through the process. We have 1,600 auditors who go out and check 
independently the figures given to us by our contractors. We have 
our Inspector General’s Department. We have a very active and 
efficient organization of procurement inspection which is super- 
imposed on our regular procurement personnel. Then we have the 

various stages through the life of a contract for examination into cost 
experience, so that we redetermine the price sometimes two or three 
times in the life of one procurement. 

Then, before we initiate a new contract with the contractor, usually 
we see exactly how reliable his estimates have been for previous pro- 
curement. Many of our contractors are concerns we have dealt with 
over a period of years, where the really big money goes in the prime 
contracts. We are dealing with established companies whose cost 
systems we know, whose control methods and audit procedures are 
well known to us. 

If perchance all these reviews do not uncover some exorbitant profit 
or some improper cost, then you have the renegotiation process which 
comes along later and is a completely independent operation which 
starts fresh and looks over the whole range of « contractor’s business. 

As Dr. Learned told you, in the AMC set-up we have a procure- 
ment review committee composed of civilians who have had experi- 
ence in business and professional life and who take a completely clean 
fresh look at what our buyers and contracting officers have done in a 
particular negotiation. 

I pay a great deal of attention to that part or the work myself. 
While I agree that in such large numbers and with so many transac- 
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tions there certainly is a possibility of undue influence or some othe: 
improper activity on the part of the buying officer, I think actually 
the likelihood is very small. I think that is due our control proce 
dures. 

I think the type of officers who become trained in that work over 
the years is such that with all the renenieae that we have had 
we have had a number over the years- only a few situations like this 
General Myers affair, or the four or five so-called bribery cases unco\ 
ered by our own Inspector General this last year, have come up. 

It is a subject which gives us a great deal of concern because of the 
tremendous numbers of dollars involved. 

1 feel that because our work is so specialized and because we are 
dealing with types of equipment made by relatively few companies, 
we know what we are doing in that particular area. 

Where we have to depart from pretty well-recognized criteria is 
where we get into professional services. There we have to rely upon 
the reputations of the firms. We go to the Harvard Business School, 
for example, and ask them to make a study of our requirements. That 
is a nonprofit instituiton. The contract is placed on the basis of a 
cost reimbursement alone. Quite often these are other nonprofit in 
stitutions, which do a great deal of our service work, such as the 
foundations and research institutions. 

I, personally, or the other secretaries, personally examine all these 
management contracts. We have deputies of our own. They are not 
part of the Air staff. They are men who were brought in through 
civil service to work for the secretaries, who work at these things 
with a completely fresh eye, compared to those responsible for pick- 
ing the particular contractor. 

We probably overlook or do not pick up certain things that we 
should, but the end result really compares very favorably with busi- 
ness and commercial practices with which I am familiar. 

Mr. Gore. I know, Mr. Secretary, that it is a volundnous job, and 
it puts me somewhat in the role of a Don Quixote attacking a wind- 
mill, even to take a look at it. Yet, unless somebody in Congress does 
take a look, unless somebody waves a flag of caution, this fee business 
is running us right through the roof. 


COST-PLUS-FIXED-FEE CONTRACTS 


I want first the cost-plus-fixed-fees. We have agreed on that. 

Mr. Givrarric. Yes. And you want that for the contracts placed 
during the last fiscal year and whatever time this year we can con- 
veniently draw it off? 

Mr. Gore. Yes. If it is fixed for the present fiscal year I would 
like to have it. 

Mr. Gitparric. Up to a certain date. Of course, we can tell you 
exactly what the contracts are. 

Mr. Gore. Then you will have an estimate of what it is going to be. 
After all, the present fiscal year does not have too much longer to run. 

Mr. Gitearric. We can give you a blanket estimate. 





Mr. Gore. Then your estimate for next year, that is, identifying the 
contractors, Whether it is the same contract or not. I want to develop 
some scale or some measurement of what you are paying, whether it 
is to the same people or not to see how it compares with what was done 
last yeal 

Mr. Gitparric. | would suggest this to you, Mr. Gore; that is, that 
we start out by giving you ac tual contract experience with the cost- 
plus-fixed-fee contractors during the fiscal year 1951 and the first. half 
of 1952. Those are clear-cut periods with actual facts. It is history, 
and there is no doubt about it. You could have that fairly readily. 

When we come to estimate what we will inthe next year or year 
and a half contract for on a cost-plus-fixed-fee basis with a particular 
concern, that is a very broad estimate because our budget is not based 
on particular firms, except for certain things. 

Mr. Gore. Your budget must be based, though, on particular fun 
tions. 

Mr. Gitrarric. Yes. We know we will need certain services, cer 
tain supplies, and certain equipment. 

Mr. Gore. If ry hy had been determined over a period of more 
than 1 vear, or if it is already fixed for the next a ar for a given 
function, then you ¢ ae give it. 

Mr. Gitparric. That will show up in the contracts. 

Mr. Gore. If it is not agreed upon then you can so indicate. 

Mr. Ginparric. Yes. 

Mr. Gore. 1 think we pretty well understand each other in this 
regard. 

Mr. Gitrearric. 1 understand. 


NEGOTIATED CON TRACTS 


Mr. Gore. Now, I would like a listing of the negotiated contracts. 
It is not going to take a secretary or a stenographie staff very long 
merely to list the negotiated contracts and the amount of payme nts. 

Mr. Giiparric. We have those. We print those. We have a list 
of procurements, if we can give you what we have. I see it every 
so often, from the staff comptroller. It is a printed list of procure- 
ments placed during a certain period, with the name of the contractor, 
and in some cases the type of the article and the amount. 

Mr. Gore. I want more than procurement. I want also the pay 
ments for services on the negotiated basis, such as the fee you would 
pay to an engineering concern for making a study for the purpose of 
locating a project. 

Mr. Taser. Do you do that, or does the Army ? 

Mr. Gi_parric. Any project which is of a construction nature 
would be done by the Army Corps of Engineers. They pick the 
architect engineer. 

Mr. Taser. Would they handle the location of it? 

Mr. Gitparric. We do not hire firms to select locations. We have 
our own Air Installations Board which surveys on the ground a par- 
ticular air station or location of an air base. We do not hire firms 
to go out and locate property. 
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When we get to the mass of detail planning for a particular base 
as Mr. Taber says, then there is an architect engineering firm retained, 
but that is done for us by the Corps of Engineers. 

Mr. Gore. Retained for you by the Corps of Engineers? 

Mr. Gitparric. It is retained for the job. It is turned over to thi 
Army Corps of Engineers, who supervise for us, except in a few cases 
where we do not use the Cor ps of Engineers—in England, for example. 
where we use the British supply services, 

Mr. Gore. To the extent that you have paid for services on « 
negotiated basis, then give me a listing of that. 

(Eprror’s Nore: Summaries of the contracts awarded by the Air 
Force during 1951 may be found in the Appendix at the end of the 
printed hearing.) 


ARNOLD ENGINEERING DEVELOPMENT CENTER 


There is one other thing quite apart from the general information. 
I would like to have a list of all the fees you have paid at the Arnold 
Engineering Development Center, all fees you have paid with respect 
thereto. 

Mr. Gitparric. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gorr. To whom and in what amounts? 

Mr. Gitearric. Yes, sir; that is separate / 

Mr. Gorr. Yes; that is separate. 

Mr. Ginparric. Mr. Gore, may I leave this with you: If I have any 
question as to the form in which you want it, I would like to feel 
free to come up with a sample. 

Mr. Gore. Indeed, Mr. Secretary. I am not trying to be onerous 
or burdensome. 

Mr. Gitearric, No, I think you are entitled to this. 

Mr. Gore. Here is a question in the Government which goes to 
every type of industry and economic activity in our national life. | 
want to know the extent of these fees; how you arrive at them; to 
whom they are paid; and everything I have noted. If I have made 
. difficult to do, of course, you may come in and let me know how you 

‘an better or more easily give me the information I need. I know 
tan want the committee to have it. 

Mr. Givrarric. I do. 

Mr. Gore. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. ‘Taner. May I ask one question of General Asensio? I do not 
have to have this on the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


CONTRACT RENEGOTIATIONS AND REDETERMINATIONS 


Mr. Taner. I would like to have you supply for the committee a 
list of your renegotiations of contracts and a list of your redetermi- 
nations. Do I have the right names for those? 

General Asensto. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. The redeterminations are—— 

Mr. Givrarric, Just price adjustments. 

(Nore: The information requested was supplied the committee.) 

Mr. Taner. Price adjustments, where the recovery drops into your 
appropriation; while the renegotiations go into the Treasury. 

Mr. Giurarric. It is covered into the Tre: asury. 
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Mr. Taser. I wanted a list of both, from all three services. 1 know 
| asked for that from somebody, but I cannot tell which service. 

General Asensto. I do not recall that, sir. 

Mr. Manon. General Browne, we want to thank you for your pres- 
entation of this very difficult problem of civilian personnel. We 

want to thank those who have worked with you here in present ing the 
information to us. 

We realize that you are up against a very difficult situation. We 
are far from satisfied with this civilian personnel] picture in the An 
Force or in the Army or in the Navy. 

I am not blaming you personally. I think you are an able officer 
and are doing the best job that could be done in the job which you 
hold. Somehow or other we have to perfect better techniques for 
dealing with civilian personnel. 

I am very much impressed, Dr. Learned, with the work you are 
doing. I hope that the Air Force will keep your work going and 
that you will continue to work with the Air Force in order to get the 
type of information that we have been talking about today. 

Dr. Learnep. That is our intention, Mr. Chairman, 

Mr. Manon. When you are dealing with 300,000-plus civilians and 
then military people on top of that, you are dealing with large num 
bers of people who represent large numbers of dollars from the stand- 
point of Government spending and Government appropriations. 

This is a field where we do not have the information we need. We 
hope that we can make considerable improvement by the next time 
this matter is presented, and that you will be able to present some 
additional information for the consideration of the committee ii) 


the current bill. I know you are working on some material now. 
Thank you very, very much. 
General Browne. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 


ARTICLE IN BARRON’S 


Mr. Taper. Mr. Secretary, have you seen this article in Barron’s 
for February 11? 

Mr. Gitparric. Yes, lL have. The one on the forced-draft expansion / 

Mr. Taper. Yes. 

Mr. Gitparric. Yes. I am going to talk to Mr. Davenport about 
that. It isa very valid point. 

Mr. Taper. There is a good deal of meat in it, although I think 
there are some holes. I still think there is a good deal of meat. 

Mr. Giiparric. There is. I feel if we are going to have this kind 
of military state for a long period of time we have to have more 
industrial resources to keep both the civilian economy and the militar) 
going. 

I think the most important thing we are building is a production 
potential—where we have the test “cells, for example, so that if we 
had to step up production three or four times in a few months, 
could be done. 

I could not answer dogmatically. 
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AIRCRAFT AND RELATED PROCUREMENT 


WITNESSES 


COL. W. T. RISON, DIRECTOR, PROCUREMENT AND PRODUCTION 


ENGINEERING, DCS/MATERIEL 


DONALD R. JACKSON, CHIEF, PROCUREMENT AND RESEARCH DIVI- 


SION, DIRECTORATE OF BUDGET 


{mounts available for obligation 


Appropriation or estimate 
Transferred from “Emergency fund, Department 
Deft ,”’ pursuant to Public Law 843. 
Transferred to— 
“Signal Service, Army,”’ pursuant to 5 U. 8. C. 172 
und expenses, Renegotiation Board,’’ 
pursuant to Public Law 9 


of 


‘Salaries 


Adjusted appropriation or estimate 
Contract authorization 
Prior year balance available 
Applied to contract authorization 
Appropriation 
Contract authorization 
Reimbursements from other accounts 


lotal available for obligation . 
Balance available in subsequent year appropriation 


Obligations incurred 
Oomparative transfer to— 
‘Salaries and expenses, Renegotiation Board” 
‘Maintenance and operations, Air Force’ | 
Major procurement other than aircraft, Air Force’’_ | 


lotal obligations 


sctual 


O00, OOO 
, 100, 000 


613, 528 


iS), 472 


, 289, 000 | 


5, 000, 000 | 


3, 205, 933 
726, 151, 000 
, 817, 495 

3, 949, 900 

59, 870, 179 


, 079, 721 


344, O41 
830, OOO 
424, 618, 477 


6, 964, 287, 203 





Obligations by activities 


Description 


Direct obligations 


i. Aireraft and related procurement 
2. Guided missiles 
3. Industrial mobilization 


lotal direct obligations 


of reimbursements from other 


accounts 


Obligations out 


payable 
i. Aircraft and related procurement 
3. Industrial mobilization 


Total obligations payable out of reimbursements 
from other accounts 


lotal obligations. 





1951 actual 


$6, GOL, OSD, 
149, 262 


69, 126, 336 | 


6, 819, 469, 


141, 354, 


3, 463, 


144, 817, 


6, 964, 287, : 


1952 estimate 


$11, 882, SOO, OOO 


404, 000 


, 882, 306, 000 


625, 000, 000 
159, 870, 179 
148, 503, 378 


, 565, 769, 5A7 


565, 769, 557 
367, 000 
69, 286, 995 


496, 115, 562 


952 estimate 


203, 295, 623 


130, 887, 287 
13, 429, 274 


347, 612, 184 
145, 6538, 378 
2, 850, 000 


148, 503, 378 


11, 496, 115, 562 


2, 685, 044, 000 


1, 685, 


O44 


Onn 


10, 150, 000 


11, O10, 150, 000 


11, O10, 150, 000 


O10, 150, 00) 


1953 estimate 


$10, 696, 234, 000 
300, 000, 006 
3, 766, 000 


11, 000, 000, ODF 


10, 150, 


10, 150, 000 


11, 010, 150, 000 
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Obligations by objects 


Object classification 1951 actu 1952 estim 1953 estimate 


rotal number of permanent positions ’ ; 14 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
Average number of all employees f és 


\ verage salaries and grades 
General schedule grades 
Average salary i $4. 37 
Average grade ~ Gs 
Crafts, protective, and custodial grades 
A verage salary ¢ . $2. 
Average grade ’ CPC 
Ungraded positions: Average salary $3. 136 $3 


Direct obligations 


Personal services 
Permanent positions $26, ’ $43. 799. 000 


Part-time and temporary positions ;. 53, 000 
} 


Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 207, 000 
Payment above basic rates 972, SAf 3, 396, 000 


000 
3, OOO 
5, 000 
», DOO 
Total personal services ; 7 57. 455, 000 000 
, SOO 

oOo) 
71, 000 

000 


Pravel 296, 2, 583, 800 
Transportation of things 9, 16, 969, 128 
} Communication services R 1. 052, 000 
Rents and utility services 843° 000 
Other contractual services 55, 22 14. 351. 234 
8 Supplies and materials 2 2.133. § 940 aan 
Equipment , 3 842 coe 150 
Lands and structures = 000 


l'axes and assessments { 17, 200 


LOO 


000 
200 


Subtotal ) ; 95 11, 347, 627, 184 


5 000 
educt charges for living and quarters allowances 


000 
Total direct obligations 000. 000 
Obligations Payable out of reimbursements from other 

accounts 


Transportation of things OOO 
Communication services 5. 000 
Other contractual services 

Supplies and materials $1, 336, 51% 338, 378 
Equipment , 35 000 


Total obligations payable out of reimbursements 
from other accounts 10, 150 


Total obligations ‘J . § , 206 J i15,5 , 016, 150, 


inalysis of expenditures 


1951 actu: 95 953 estimate 


Unliquidated obligations, start of year $2, 359, 996, 687 | $7, 663, 697, $15 963, 213 
Obligations incurred during the year j , 404, 079, 72 , 565, 769, ! a 150, 000 
, 764, 076, 408 9, 229, 466, 5¢ 26, 113, 213 
Deduct 
Reimbursable obligations 144, 817, 495 148, 503, 378 150, 000 
Unliquidated obligations, end of year , 663, 697, 034 , 080, 963, 21: : j "213 
Transferred to certified claims accounts ' 16, 024, 530 ; 


Total expenditures. _- ‘ 4 , 989, 537, 349 , 000, 000, 000 9, 000, 000 


Expenditures are distributed as follows 
Out of current authorizations 
Out of appropriations to liquidate contract | 
authorization 625, 000, 000 1, 685, 044, 000 
Out of new obligational authority ; 537, 700, 000, 000 600, 000, 000 
Out of prior authorizations ‘ s ‘ 2, 675, 000, 000 6, 714, 956, 000 
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General Asrnsto. Colonel Rison is the Director of Procurement 
and Production Engineering, and is the principal witness in the 100 
area; that is, the appropriation for aircraft and related procurement. 

Mr. Manon. The $11,000,000,000 ? 

General Asensro. Yes, sir. We have heard program 150, which 
was lifted out of context to present to the committee yesterday, so that 
we will proceed now, with your permission, to a consideration of the 
rest of that appropriation. 

Colonel Rison has a prepared statement, sir. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Colonel Rison. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the 
portion of the USAF budget to be presented at this time is the Aircraft 
and Related Procurement Appropriation. The total amount re 
quested in this appropriation is $11,000,000,000. Of this, $10,506, 234, 
000 will finance aircraft production, which for budget purposes is 
divided into three parts: 

(1) Complete aircraft, in budget program 110; 

(2) Initial spares and spare parts, in budget program 120; and 

(3) Related aircraft procurement, in budget program 130. The re- 
maining $493,766,000 will finance: 

(1) The modification of in-service aircraft ; 

(2) The production of guided missiles; 

(3) Industrial mobilization measures, and 

(4) Certain administrative costs of production and procurement 
activities. 

At the hearings conducted by this subeommittee for the fiscal year 
1952 budget, the Air Force presented its aircraft production and pro- 
curement program, based on equipping a 95-wing force by December 
19538. At that time our production program contained the maximum 
acceleration then considered attainable. Our procurement plans 
called for the ordering of 5,604 aircraft from the funds then requested 
and the deferment of orders for 1,856 aircraft needed to fill out our 
then planned reorder lead time of 18 months. 

Since that time the Joint Chiefs of Staff have reviewed force levels 
and have recommended that the minimum essential structure is an 
Air Force of 126 combat wings. 

Our present production plan will equip this larger force with 
modern aircraft by December 1955. As compared with our previous 
program, the production schedule has been leveled at a lower rate, and 
extended further into the future. This revised program has several] 
advantages. We will expand our industry at a more moderate rate. 
a rate which the industry has reviewed and agrees is more realistic and 
attainable under existing conditions. Our requirements for critically 
short machine tools, materials and manpower will be reduced during 
the peak periods and our expenditures will be spread over a greater 
period of time. At the same time we will continue to build into the 
industry the reserve capacity to turn out greatly increased numbers 
of aircraft in the event of full mobilization. 
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LEAD TIME 


Since Korea, we have found that the number of months required 
between the placing of a follow-on or repeat order and the delivery of 
the first end items has increased markedly. An independent survey 
by the Stanford Research Institute has confirmed data from our con- 
tractors that while the actual fabricating cycle is being shortened with 
higher volume production, flow times in obtaining raw materials, fin- 
ished components and production equipment are lengthening. ‘The 
trend seems likely to continue until the capacity of thousands of ven- 
dors and suppliers can be substantially expanded. .Accordingly, our 
previous use of an 18-month lead time in planning procurement pro- 
grams has been abandoned. Our present request is based upon the 
longer lead times as presently experienced for individual models being 
procured. The average for all models is 24 months. 


REVISED PROCUREMENT SCHEDULES 


As a result of these changes in our planning goals and production 
rates, and given full recognition to present lead times, the aircraft 
procured in the fiscal year 1951 program have been rescheduled, and 
our fiscal year 1952 procurement quantitiy has been adjusted to 7,431 
aircraft. Of these, 1,163 aircraft beyond the quantity which can be 
fully financed with the funds appropriated last year, are being or- 
dered to provide our longer reorder lead times. We are ordering these 
aircraft, with the approval of the Secretary of Defense, by using avail- 
able funds to partially finance contracts for airframes and major com- 
ponents. 


AIRCRAFT COMPLETE 


Our request in budget program 110, complete aircraft, is $6,567,- 
218,617. Of this amount $1,613,277,436 is requested to complete the 
financing of 7,431 fiscal year 1952 aircraft for which contracts are now 
being placed, and $4,953,941,181 is required to finance in full 6,410 air- 
craft to be ordered in fiscal year 1953. The quantity of 6,410 has been 
arrived at by marking off on our present production schedules the 
quantities required to provide our presently established lead times 
until fiscal year 1954 procurements can be placed, which of course, are 
needed to complete the equipping a 126 combat wing Air Force. 

This production and procurement plan is subject to refinement as 
we gain further experience during this fiscal year with the effects of 
our revised schedules and lead times. 

The Air Force policy of spreading contracts across the industry as 
widely as possible, in order to broaden the mobilization base, will be 
continued. We will continue to effect the fullest possible use of small 
business concerns by the aggressive encouragement of subcontracting 
by prime contractors; we will continue to provide the maximum in- 
centive to the contractors for reduction in costs ; we will use competition 
in negotiation and multiple awards wherever possible; and, we will 
take into account the use of open industrial capacity and availability 
of manpower when a selection of location is made. 


94918—52-——-28 
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\dditional details regarding this request will be presented orally. 
Off the record for a moment. 
( Diseussion off the record. ) 


SUMMARY OF OBLIGATIONS BY PROGRAMS 


Mr. Manon. We will insert page 5 of the justifications at this point 
(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Summary of obligations by program 


-stimate 1953 estimate 


DIRECT OBLIGAT 


t complet $3,033,815, 702 | $4, 823, , $6, 567, 218, ¢ 
ircraft component 
© 966, 689 4,010.5 3 4, 2 
d aircraft procurement . 649, 206 1,914, S11, 147 
ijor modification and modernizatic 
iircraft . 196, 345 267, 118, 000, O01 
iuided missile 974, 317 i 000, 0 
ndustrial mobilization 202, 466 a 3, 766, OOM 
curement and Productior ministration 30, 092, 508 ; , 000, 00K 


( 
isd I 
| 


Subtotal . 795, YR7, 323 1] 7, 583, ; 000. OOF 
Prior-year funds 
Obligations against prior-yé 
; transfers of 
prior-year fund 
it other than 


000, 000 


component spare ind spare 
parts ) 5 000, OO 


Industrial mobilization 
Procurement and production administration ; 150 


reimbursable obligations , 817 § 148, 503, 37 10, 150 


otal obligations ; . 287.2 | 2 11, 010, 150, OOF 


Mr. Manon. We will adjourn at this time until 10 a. m. tomorrow. 





Monpay, Frpruary, 25, 1952. 
AIRCRAFT COMPLETE 


WITNESSES 


HON. ROSWELL L. GILPATRIC, UNDER SECRETARY OF THE AIR 
FORCE 

BRIG. GEN. THETUS C. ODOM, DEPUTY ASSISTANT FOR PROGRAM- 
ING, DCS/OPERATIONS 

cOoL. W. T. RISON, DIRECTOR, PROCUREMENT AND PRODUCTION 
ENGINEERING, DCS/MATERIEL 

COL. N. D. VAN SICKLE, CHIEF, AIRCRAFT PROGRAMING DIVISION, 
DCS/OPERATIONS 

DONALD R. JACKSON, CHIEF, PROCUREMENT AND RESEARCH 
DIVISION, DIRECTORATE OF BUDGET 


Mr. Manon. The committee will please come to order. 

We are metting upon this occasion to have an over-all look at the 
largest single item in the Air Force burget, to wit, aircraft. We want 
an over-all statement, with a lot of the detail eliminated in the first 
phases of this hearing, in order to just get an over-all picture. 

You want so many aircraft. We want you to give us the bombers 
you want, of the heavy and light type, and so forth, and the fighters 
of different types. We want you to give us what you have on hand. 
We want you to give us what has not “been delivered from funds pre- 
viously proxiied We want you to tell us how many aircraft you 
propose to buy of these differe nt types with the funds you are request- 
ing, and what the unit cost. is estimated to be and, what the over-all 
cost is, for each type. 

General Asensio, Yes, sir. We are prepared to give you just such 
a demonstration, sir. 

With your indulgence we will proceed in this manner: First, I 
shall indicate to you what portion of the budget we are demonstrating. 
Then General Odom will disclose the force tabs which you have pre- 
viously seen, which will remain up, and then Colonel Van Sickle of 
the same office, Assistant for Programing, Deputy Chief of Staff, Op- 
erations, will discuss the quantities shown in the break you have men- 
tioned, after which Colonel Rison, Director of Procurement and Pro- 
duction Engineering, will demonstrate the unit prices and the total 
cost of the aircraft included in the 1953 fiseal year budget. 

I have passed out a tabulation which shows the amount included 
in our request for fiscal year 1953 in the “Aircraft and related pro- 
curement” appropriation. You will note that it is $11 billion, a figure 
with which you are already conversant. 

We are showing this afternoon only program 110, “Aircraft com- 
plete” which is the first line of figures Selene you. 

We show there what has been included in the fiscal 1952 appro- 
priation, the program break between 1952 and 1953, which is to say 
what must be partially financed although paid from 1953 funds, and 
the total sum, as vou will note, is $6,567,000,000 odd for aircraft. 

Mr. Manon. General Odom, we looked at that chart and considered 
it for quite some time earlier. 
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General Opom. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. You do not propose to go into a lengthy explanation of 
that chart, do you ¢ 

General Opom. No, sir; I do not, sir. We merely want to point out, 
sir, the final objective in the combat force as shown here by the column 
here under this calendar year date. That isthe full 126 wings. That 
is our final objective, 126 wings of a modern force. 

I point out the rate at which we have programed the attainment of 
that force. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

General Opom. In other words, the figure at this date. 

May I go off the record ? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Asensto. Colonel Van Sickle of General Odom’s office will 
proceed with a statement with respect to the aircraft. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Colonel Van Sickie. I am Col. Neil D. Van Sickle, Chief, Aircraft 
Programing Division, in General Odom’s office. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, General Odom has 
given you the over-all broad description of the Air Force program 
for fiscal year 1953. My responsibility is the determination of quanti- 
tative aircraft requirements. I will describe those requirements, the 
manner in which they are determined, and show you the result of the 
procurement included in this budget. 

The fiscal year 1953 aircraft program is designed to provide modern 
equipment for the first-line units of the 126 Combat Wing Air Force, as 
approved by the Secretary of Defense, by December 1955. 

Attrition, obsolescence, and inventory computations to establish pro- 
curement requirements are based upon peacetime unit authorizations, 
attrition, and obsolescence factors. There is no provision for combat 
reserve aircraft. 

The first step in determining the quantities of aircraft which must 
be procured to satisfy a given peacetime program is the establishment 
of the first-line inventory requirements. The first-line requirements 
are those requiring militarily modern aircraft having characteristics 
and performance enabling them to perform critical and essential Air 
Force missions. 

The distinction between the first- and second-line requirements is 
that the latter do not require the exacting characteristics and per 
formance of first-line aircraft and can be satisfied generally with 
second-line aircraft. : 

The first-line requirement is satisfied from new production. The 
second-line requirement is satisfied by the obsolescence of aircraft 
from first to second-line status, which for peacetime planning is nor- 
mally a function of age of aircraft in the inventory, such as 3 years 
for fighters and 6 years for bombers, although aircraft are not actually 
reclassified to second-line without evaluation and approval in each 
specific instance. 

First-line aircraft are required for the combat wings and separate 
squadrons, the airlift units, the Military Air Transport Service, the 
training program, test, and command support. 
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Second-line aircraft are required for administrative, special mis- 
sion, test and’test support, proficiency flying, the Air Force Reserve, 
and the Air National Guard. 

Having established the first-line requirement, the second step in de- 
termining the quantities which must be procured is the addition of the 
production necessary for the required inventory build-up, and the 
assessment of the obsolescence and attrition which will accrue on the 
first-line inventory of the Air Force during the procurement period 
under consideration. 

The rate at which aircraft are procured is also one of the factors in 
the determination of procurement requirements, since attrition varies 
directly as the number of active aircraft in the inventory. 

Although this program was originally prepared with June 1954 as 
the goal for its completion with the full modernization of the force, 
dollar and production limitations incorporated in this budget have 
delayed the accomplishment of the program. Therefore, the funds 
requested in this budget will not complete the modernization of the 
force, and funds will be required next year to complete the build-ups 
as well as to sustain the force established under this program. 

The rest of my presentation will show you what modernization and 
build-up is ac chieved as a result of procurement from fiseal year 1953 
and prior funds as now programed. Since this information is classi- 
tied, I request that it be off the record. 

Mr. Manon. All right. Why do you not show us that whole chart, 
and take the time to explain each column, so that nobody will need 
toask you any questions about it at this stage / 

Colonel Van Sickie. Colonel Rison is the cost man. Would you 
have anything to say on the cost ? 

Mr. Manon. It will not make any difference what he says on that. 
It is going to be up there. 

Colonel Rison. I have how the prices are arrived at. 

Mr. Manion. We are not interested in that at this point. Let us 
get down to just what we propose to get. 

Colonel Van Sickie. I am prepared to show you the requirements 
these are based on and what these give us. Mr. Mahon said, “What 
you want; what for; and what they cost.” That is what these are, 
exactly, sir. 

Mr. Manon. All right. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


MULTIPLICITY OF MODELS OF AIRCRAFT 


Mr. WicGLeswortu. How many types of planes are included in this 
over-all picture ¢ 

Colonel Van Sickie, Out of our funds for the fiseal year 1953? I 
can add those up and give them to you. 

Mr. WiceLesworrn. I am interested in the over-all picture. 

Colonel Van Sickxe. In the over-all picture, the number of types— 

Mr. Jackson. About 39 different types in the 1953 program. 

Mr. WiccieswortH. That is what you are going to purchase. But 
you have a lot more on hand of different types. 

(reneral Asensio. That is correct, sir. We will have to add those up. 

Colonel Van Sickie. I can provide that figure, sir. 
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Mr. Wice_esworrh. Probably the sub-subcommittee on the Air 
Force will go into this in detail, but offhand the question presents 
itself to my mind of why in the world we have so many different types 
und so many variations in all of the various categories of our planes 
and whether we could not get more efficiency and more economy if we 
concentrated our efforts on a lesser number of types of fighting plane. 

Colonel Van Sickie. I think I can help you in that regard. This is 
a projection of the inventory [indicating on chart]. This inventory 
line right here is the fighter-bomber and the day fighter Inventory 
It takes all of the models included in the first-line inventory and it 
projects them after adding production and deducting attrition and 
obsolescence. 

Mr. WiceLeswortu. That is what you call the day fighter ¢ 

Colonel Van Sickie. The day fighter and the fighter-bomber. 

Mr. Wigeiesworrn. Does that include the heavy bomber and the 
medium bomber ? 

Colonel Van Sickie. No, sir. I have another chart which depicts 
that. 

Mr. WiceLesworrn. This is just the fighter ? 

Colonel Van Sickie. And the day fighter. 

Mr. Wicereswortn. Of which you have, it would appear, eight 
types ? 

Colonel Van Stcken. Yes, sir. However, in that business, you have 
here, for instance [indicating chart| the Lookheed aircraft, for in 
stance, the F-80. Then there was another one in there which we got 
for acceleration purposes the F-94—D, which we later eliminated, as a 
matter of simplification of inventory. These other different aircraft 
are successive improvements of certain airframe engineering philoso 
phies. 

Here is the Republic family. Here is the next series, the F-86 
and the F-100, and so forth. These are North American aircraft 
These are all successive developments of designs. 

Actually you have three diffe ‘rent families of aircraft here. 

Mr. Wieeresworru. In the 39 types that you indicate that you 
want to buy out of 1953 funds, you have in several instances several 
types in the same family ; do you not ? 

Colonel Van Sickie. Yes, sir; that is correct. We have, for exam 
ple, the North American; the F-86—-F ; the F-86—-H; the F-100. 

Mr. Wieciesworrn. Has it not been established as yet which one of 
those is the best? 

Colonel Van Sticke. Yes, sir; for some purposes. 

Mr. WiccLeswortu. Why do we buy three types if one type has been 
definitely established as better than the other two for the same kind 
of work? 

Colonel Van Sickie. There are a couple of reasons. In the first 
place, last year, when the program was started, after Korea, it was 
a problem not only of getting the best aircraft, but there were certain 
developments which we had to take into consideration. First, we 
were going through a revolution from the conventional aircraft to the 
jet, and second, we did not know who would be able to produce the 
best one. 

Also, in last. year’s program, in order to get as many numbers and 
of the best quality as we could as soon as possible, we utilized ever) 
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production capability of Lockheed, Republic, and North American, to 
give us as quick a force build-up as possible. Since that time we have 
tempered it, and in the case of the fighter-bomber, we have eliminated 
one entirely. 

Mr. WiccLesworrn. We are talking here about next year’s pro 
vram. Some of the funds requested will not be expended next year. 
Some of the planes will not be built until 1955. Still you are ordering 
several types within the same family in group after group? 

Colonel Van Sickie. But the production on some of those ends. 
The production of the F-84-E is over. The production of the F-84—G 
is over. The production of the F-84 ends a here [indicating on 
chart |—about December of 1952. I believe it may be a little later than 
that. 

Mr. WicGLeswortH. But you are going to buy some more F—s4's out 
of your 1953 funds; are you not? 

Colonel Van Sickie. Those are the F-84-F’s | indicating chart }. 
These represent a radical improvement, an improved version of this. 
a swept-back wing version of this aircraft, with drastically different 
performance characteristics ; the F-84—X, looking forward to a future 
development, and keeping your inventory down in the most economical 
way, is brought in in very small quantities out here [indicating chart | 
so that as attrition deletes this, we can bring up more as smoothly as 
possible. 

Mr. Wicciesworrn. Why order more of the F—-84-F’s out of your 
1953 funds? 

Colonel Van Sickie. Because of the fact that we have not enough 
aircraft to satisfy this reqirement and we must procure not only - 
most acceptable aircraft, but the available aircraft. For example, if 
we did not procure more F-86—F’s at all, this [indicating on chart] 
would be our fighter-bomber inventory. It would look like that, if 
we did not procure any more F—84-F’s at all. 

Mr. WicGLEswortH. Are they not built by the same company ? 
Are they not all of one, of what you call a family of planes? 

Colonel Van Sicxir. The F-84’s; yes, sir. These (F-86) aircraft 
are North American. They are built at Inglewood and Columbus. 
These [indicating on chart] are built on Long Island by Republic 

Mr. WiceLeswortHo. Why, then, order three types from one com- 
pany and two types from another company for the same type of 
work? 

Colonel Van Sickie. They are not ordered at the same time. 

Mr. WiccteswortH. But you are asking money for them here, are 
you not ¢ 

Colonel Van Sickie. The reason that they appear at the same time 
in the funds is because the first airplane of these that is developed— 
you see, the lead time on these airplanes is long enough and is so 
long particularly on the new models, that it might be a long time 
before these come into production after we get st irted on them. For 
instance, the F-102 

Mr. WiceLeswortH. You mean that the F-84—-F will become avail- 
able very much more rapidly than the F-84—X ¢ 

Colonel Van Sicxir. This is what the picture looked like last year 
[indicating chart]. We have the F-84-F in here. We have these out 
at Muroe undergoing tests and very few of them have been produced. 
It takes a long time to bring those in. 
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Mr. Wieciesworru. I wish you would furnish for the record the 
number of types that we have on hand now; and the number of types 
that you expect to have, in respect to each one of the years on the 
chart that you have given us, so that we can get an over-all picture 
of this aspect of the request by the Air Force. 

General Asensio. Very well; we will furnish that. 

Mr. Mauion. That will be furnished to the committee, not for the 
record. 

Mr. Wiacteswortnu. For the committee: yes, not for the record. 

Mr. Scrivner. I have no questions. 

Mr. Manon. I believe Mr. Gore has a question. 


COMPARISON OF FUNDS APPROPRIATED WITH ACTUAL AIR STRENGTH 


Mr. Gore. I am sure there are many technical answers or excuses ; 
but the question that is propounded to me almost daily when I am 
among my constituents is, Why is it we have not got what we paid for? 
The Congress has appropriated an awful lot of money and the tax- 
payers have shelled it out, but we have not got the planes to show 
for it. Can you, in layman’s language, give an answer to that? 

General Asensio. Yes, sir; the answer is because it takes time to 
produce the planes, and because the necessary time to produce has not 
been afforded us since the appropriation of the funds. We will see 
the reflection of the appropriation of funds in later years. But we are 
dealing with a long lead-time item when we are dealing with aircraft. 

Mr. Giparric. It is 2 years on the average; and we did not begin 
to get post-Korea funds until the fall of 1950. So the money that 
Congress appropriated after Korea has not been reflected in delivered 
aircraft. 

Mr. Gore. You were given a lot of money before Korea for air- 
craft. We have been appropriating money for aircraft for a long 
time. Yet, if we look at your chart, there seems to be only small 
accretions in fighting strength of the Air Force. You are always 
changing models, but we never seem to have any large number of 
airplanes ready to take to the air at the front. 


DEVELOPMENT OF JET ENGINES 


Mr. Gitparric. We have changed models probably not more than 
once a year in order to keep our combat capabilities abreast of what 
we have to contend with. We would not want to keep on building 
the F-86-E if we can put a more powerful engine in that plane. 

Mr. Gore. Is it not an indictment against the Air Force that you 
did not foresee that problem in the beginning—that is, to put a more 
powerful engine in the plane? 

Mr. Gitpatrric. The engine was not in existence then; it had not 
been developed. The F -86-F was not ready 6 months ago. We are 
not ahead of the Russians on jet engine development today. We have 
got to do all we can to keep up with them. 
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Mr. Gore. Why not ? 

Mr. Grtparric. Mr. Gore, neither the Russians nor ourselves did 
much about jet development until after World War II. The Eng- 
lish and the Germans were the first ones in the field then and we have 
taken up where they left off. We did not do much in jet engine 
production until 2 or 3 years ago. 

Mr. Gore. Why didn’t you? 

Mr. Gitpatric. Because our program was not to produce all the air- 
craft that we could. We were not building up an aggressive force. 

Mr. Gort. That is not an answer to that question at all. That is 
a matter of development. 

Mr. Gripatric. In development we are abreast of enemy aircraft 
iu combat today. The aircraft we have in combat today have as high 
a thrust power as any jet engines that the Russians know about. We 
have been coming along we “think as well as they have and looking 
ahead we have no reason to believe we are falling behind. We can- 
not afford to standardize on existing models when we think of the 
rate of progress that they have made in the last 6 years. 

Mr. Manon. I think it might be helpful in answer to Mr. Gore’s 
question, General Asensio, if you could put in the record—and I 
assume that it would be proper—the number of aircraft provided 
by appropriations for the Air Force per year since hostilities ceased 
in World War IT? 

Mr. Gore. That would have very little meaning, because here you 
are requesting large sums for each B-36. Dollars seem to mean 
nothing any more to the Air Force or the aircraft industry. Up and 
up goes the cost. Up and up goes the appropriation. Up and up go 
taxes and yet we have few more planes. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Gore. What is there of strategic importance involved in the 
matter of the cost of a B-36? 

Mr. Manon. If you were just to give the cost of one B-36, it would 
not be too significant. But if you give information of the amount 
of money appropriated for B-36’s, and you give the cost of the B-36, 
you can divide one by the other and you will find out ex: actly how 
many B-36's are being provided. We are trying to prevent pub- 
lishing the number of B-36’s we have or that we propose to buy. The 
same is true of the different types of aircraft. I think that is probably 
sound policy. 

So far as the over-all requirement is concerned, perhaps the cost of 
a single airplane is not too significant; that is, as long as we do not 
break it down into so much money for a certain category, which con- 
sists of a certain number. 

Mr. Gore. General, I do not wish to do any disservice by publishing 
a figure that you do not think we should publish. 

General ASENsto. Prior to Korea we were not in the business of 
modernizing as fast as the Russians were, since they were devoting a 
great deal of their annual budget to military preparation and we were 
maintaining a 48-wing Air Force; and in order to get a 48-wing Air 
Foree—— 
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Mr. Gore. You speak of 48 wings. What you showed us a few 
minutes ago indicated that you had 32 wings. 

General Opom. That is first-line equipment, Mr. Gore. In connec- 
tion with your question, if I might answer that off the record about 
being able to meet the Russians 

(Statement off the record.) 

Mr. Gitparric. We are meeting the Russians today. We have not 
lost air superiority over there by any means. 


Air War in Korea 


Mr. Gore. I read a story of the losses of aircraft in Korea. I read 
only yesterday that our losses had been 1,300-plus airplanes to some 
thing like 250 for the Russians. Is that correct, or is it not? 

Mr. Ginearric. If that first figure includes operational losses—that 
is, losses not due to combat either air-to-air or ground-to-air—that 
first figure might be correct. The second figure, my recollection is, is 
something over 300 aircraft. But we have flown 200 times as many 
missions as the Russians have. And they have not flown but about 60 
missions over U.N. held territory. 

Mr. Taner. Have you not had a lot of losses from antiaircraft / 

Mr. Griparric. Much more so than we have from air-to-air combat. 
Our air-to-air combat losses are about one-third to one-fourth of the 
Russians’. Our planes have fared very well in combat. 

Mr. Gore. What do you mean by very well? How have they fared / 

Mr. Ginparric. We have shot down three or four Russian planes 
to one of ours that they have shot down in air-to-air combat. 

Mr. Froop. Is it a question of the quality of the pilots or the quality 
of the planes ? 

Mr. Givrarric. It is a question of the quality of the pilots and the 
character of the armament—the fact that we have a better gun sight 
on our fighter aircraft. 

Mr. Firoop. What would happen to you if the Russians put in then 
first-line pilots in the kind of craft that they are flying ¢ 

Mr. Gitearric. We do not know. 

Mr. Fioop. You are flying the best that we have against recruits. 

Mr. Guparric. I do not know that to be a fact. 

Mr. Fioop. I do not know, either. Iam just asking. 

Mr. Gort. Why does not the Air Force know whether it is or it is 
not a fact? Have you not got an Intelligence Service that can let 
you know whether the pilots who are flying these planes are their 
top pilots, and whether they are first-line pl: ines / 

Mr. Gitparric. Whether the Russians have their hest pilots in the 
air— 

Mr. Gore. Are there Russian pilots flying the planes ? 

Mr. Gitparric. We suspect that the group leaders are Russians, 
but we do not know it to be a fact. 

Mr. Fioop. The Russians are training their air force in Korea and 
we are knocking ours off. 

Mr. Giteatrric. We are doing considerable training, too. We rotate 
our pilots at regular intervals. 

On this question of air-to-air combat losses we have done very well. 
But since we fly mostly over enemy-held territory and they do not, 
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we are subjected to a great deal of antiaircraft fire whenever we per- 
form a ground- support or interdiction mission, whenever we do any 
bombing, and that is where our major combat losses have been—not 
in air-to-air combat. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, the enemy pilots do not fly over the 
areas Which we hold, while we fly over areas that they hold, so that our 
planes are subjected to antiaircraft fire? 

Mr. Gitpatric. That is correct. We know of only 60 missions flown 
by Communist planes since the beginning of the Korean combat over 
United Nations held territory. We have flown 169,000 sorties in 
attacks on ground targets. They know that we are coming and they 
know where we are coming, because the targets we can go to are 
very few in North Korea, and they are right there waiting for us. 


COST OF AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Gore. Do you think we are going to seed on gadgetry in these 
planes? It seems to me that your figures per plane are out of all 
reason. 

Mr. Taser. What about this other plane that costs so much money ¢ 

Mr. Gitparric, A $3 million plane is rather inexpensive these days. 
Some of our new planes will cost considerably more than that. 

Mr. Gore. How much did the B-17 cost / 

Mr. Taper. Around $200,000. 

General Opom. $250,000. 

Mr. Taser. I think the B-29 only cost about $700,000, 

Mr. Gore. Did they not finally get the cost of the B-17 down to 
about $200,000 4 

General Opom. No, sit r. lL do not believe it got below $225,000 to 
ae in mass production. 

Mr. Ginrarric. Of course, we have to take into ae ation the 
size and the speed and the fire power and the range of a B-52 in com- 
parison to a B-17, and they would not be at all compar: shin. 

Mr. Gore. But you found, when you got over into Korea, that you 
had gotten these planes to fly so high and so fast and they were so far 
removed from the ground troops that they were of little tactical value. 

Mr. Gitparric. We have not used heavy bombers in Korea at all. 
\nd there is no reason why we should. 

Mr. Gore. Was not that true of the lighter-type aircraft such as the 
iedium bomber / 

Mr. Gitparric. No, sir. We are only using second-line medium 
bombers in Korea. The B-36’s and the heavy bombers are to protect 
the security of this country. They are the reserve force. That is, in 
my judgment, what has kept this country safe from attack, because 
we have not dispersed our bombers all over the world. We have kept 
them here in combat readiness 24 hours a day. 


AIRCRAFT PROCUREMENT SINCE WORLD WAR II 


Mr. Manon. I wonder if this would make some contribution to the 
rn that we are discussing? We are now talking about a $52 
billion military budget for the fiscal year 1953. After hostilities 
ceased in World War II. we slipped down toa budget of about $12 
billion a year. 
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Mr. Gore. Which is still an awful lot of money. 

Mr. Manon. $12 billion is a lot of money. of course. But of the $12 
billion which we provided for about 4 vears after hostilities ceased in 
World War II and before the Korean war began—of the amount 
appropriated only about 15 to 20 percent went into defense procure 
ment of all types. In other words, during the 4-year period just prior 
to Korea, relatively little money was requested and appropriated for 
Air Force procurement. I say relatively littlh—I mean relatively 
when compared with the vast sums being requested now. 


DISCLOSURE OF AIRCRAF?T COSTS 


Mr. Gorr. A little while ago it was suggested that the figure of the 
cost of the B-36 be taken off the record. What has been the decision 
on whether or not we should put in the record the cost of the B-36? 
I am entirely agreeable to leaving it out, if putting it in will aid the 
enemy. 

General Asensto. Off the record. 

(Statement off the record.) 

Mr. Gore. So, then, it is not altogether a matter of disclosing in 
formation that would be of value to the enemy, but rather that it 
might hinder your contract-making ability ? 

General Asensto. That is true, for any estimates that we have in the 
1953 budget. 

General Opom. I believe there are two sides to that. The fact that 
these figures have been published in the newspapers is one thing. But 
a mention of the figures in the committee hearings or a correction or 
adjustment of those figures that we had in the press would be a con- 
firmation that we would be afraid of as far as the Intelligence aspect 
of the matter is concerned. 

Mr. Gore. Then, so far as my ability to answer the repeated ques 
tion of my constituents, why we are not getting what we pay for, I 
have still got to talk in indefinite terms without any reference to the 
cost of these planes per plane? 

Mr. Manon. I do not think you have to. 

General Opom. Not as far as the past is concerned; no, sir. 

General Asensto. I would like to check with our security people. 
I think they probably would approve your use of the informatian. 

Mr. Manon. There could be no harm in giving the cost of the pur 
chase of aircraft as long as it is not broken down by categories, which 
would make it then merely a matter of simple arithmetic to show how 
many planes of each category we expected to buy with the money 
appropriated. We do not want to do that. 

But I do not think Mr. Gore, nor anybody else, should hesitate to 
say that a B-36, or the latest type of plane that we have, costs in excess 
of $3 million, or that an all-weather fighter costs within a range of so 
much, or that a transport plane costs within a range of so muc h. Ido 
not see why one should be restricted generally speaking as to that. 

Mr. Gore. I know, of course, that it is the habit of the milits ary, 
when a question is embarrassing, immediately to run behind the screen 
of secrecy. The people who pay the bill are entitled to some informa 
tion about what these planes are costing and why we are having to 
appropriate such unbeindins amounts of 1 money and why we have so 
few planes. There is something to be said for that, too. 
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COST OF PRESENT-DAY AIRCRAFT 


Mr. SHepparb. If the gentleman will permit me to interrupt for a 
moment, I think this is a most embarrassing situation—and I am 
speaking from my own personal viewpoint. The cost of planes today 
is terrific as compared with the public’s knowledge of the cost of planes 
heretofore. There has been no answer yet that has emanated from 
any source that I have been able to find that even remotely indicates 
to the taxpaying public the reason for the tremendous cost of the 
present-day aircraft. 

Mr. Sueprparb. | have a layman’s knowledge, from my association 
with you gentlemen, but that does not provide the answer to the great 
{merican public who are paying this bill and who, incidentally, are 
screaming about it; and justly so. They want to know about it. In 
ny opinion, some very careful thought should be given to the question 
of exactly why a plane today should cost as much as it does, particu- 
larly when the present models cost up into the millions as compared 
with two or three hundred thousand dollars for some World War IIL 
planes, 

General Asensio. I think that point is very well taken, and infor 
mation in that regard should be furnished. 

Mr. Manon. Will you furnish it at this point in the record / 

General Asensio. We shall. 

(The following additional information was supplied for the 
record :) 


The increased cost of today’s military aireraft over World War II aircraft is 
caused principally by the requirement for aircraft to fly higher, faster, farther, 
and carry a greater load. The airplane today is almost a totally different article 
from its World War II counterpart. Present cost figures reflect the complexity 
of the aircraft and the equipment which they carry. Jet aireraft with their 
electronic equipment and tremendous speeds are year by year becoming increas- 
ngly more complex than propeller-driven airplanes and create a whole new 
series of unforeseeable problems. The higher speed, increased size, and more 
versatile performance of modern aircraft have required a revolution in produc- 
tion methods since World War Il. The electronics and automatic devices, most 
of which did not exist in World War II, provide the pilot with greater and more 
accurate fire power or bombing performance, more maneuverability, day and 
night combat capability, and a better chance of combat success, and require 
tons of equipment in a plane where a few hundred pounds used to be enough. 
The pilot of a World War II fighter moved the controls with a simple linkage 
system, whereas today, due to the tremendous speed, the pilot needs a mechani- 
cal or electrical system to overcome a force against the control system of several 
tons. 

Since the inception of military aviation, the price of airplanes has shown a 
continual upward trend, except for the period of mass production during World 
War II. Since World War II this trend has continued, accentuated by the con- 
version to jet propulsion and the ne@éd to keep ahead of a technically competent 
enemy. 

Some specific examples of what causes these price increases are as follows: 

A medium bomber today requires 40 miles of wiring compared to 10 miles for 
the World War II model. Today’s bomber contains over 1,500 electronic tubes; 
it is made up of some 72,000 parts exclusive of nuts, bolts, and rivets. The cost 
of the electronics alone, on three medium bombers today would buy a complete 
World War II bomber. The engineering for a medium bomber today requires 
3,464,000 man-hours compared to 85,000 man-hours for the first World War Tf 
production model. Equipment and material in new aircraft today are tested 
to operate in temperatures ranging from 65° below zero to 160° above, which 
was not true in the last war. 

The direct engineering man-hours required on a modern jet fighter is 27 times 
more than that for the first World War II fighter of comparable type. The old 
type required 1,100 drawings compared to 6,572 for today’s jet fighter, and the 
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old type required 515 wires totaling 1,545 feet compared to 5,500 wires totaling 
22 916 feet for the new type. The modern all-weather fighter has $77,500 worth 
of radar and rocket firing-control and navigation equipment which was not used 
at all on the World War II plane. There are several types of jet engines whic! 
cost, each, more than one entire fighter in World War II. 

The combat weight of a modern jet fighter is approximately 1% times that of 
a World War II fighter, the maximum thrust horsepower is seven times greater, 
the maximum speed is approximately 114 times greater, and the maximum alti 
tude is approximately 144 times greater than World War IT models. 

There are also several production factors which would cause a World War IJ 
aireraft (considering it were being made today) to cost much more now than 
the same fighter did 6 years ago. Volume of production is important. World 
War II orders totaled as much as 100,000 aircraft whereas most of those today 
are in the hundreds. One manufacturer states that the first 620 airframes of a 
model will cost $121,132 but the last 4,000 of an order of 10,000 would cost only 
$47,954. 

Second, the tooling (jigs, dies, etc.) and engineering are expensive factors i! 
new models. New models constitute a high percentage of the current aircraft 
purchases. 

Third, the policy of spreading production around to several factories to create 
a mobilization potential increases the tooling, the learning curve, ete. 

Fourth, the purchasing power of the dollar for aircraft items is only 50 or 60 
percent of what it was in World War II, although a generalization in this respect 
is difficult to make. One manufacturer, to cite a recent example, shows labor 
costs at an average of 99 cents per hour in 1942 which are averaging now $2.01 
(including fringe benefits such as vacations, insurance, ete.) 


LESSER NUMBER OF PLANES PER DOLLAR 


Mr. Suepparp. I think a lot of the criticism that we hear today is 
premised in part upon political considerations. But there are certain 
facts that should be given. The money that has been spent out of 
previous budgets has procured so many planes. There has been a 


transition in the models of planes, to other types, improved models, 
involving greater, expenditures and therefore we have been getting a 
lesser number of planes per dollar. 

It is very difficult to decide just how much of the water front you 
ought to cover. At the same time, it seems to me that the assumption 
that we do not have any planes for the money that we have spent 
in the past, is an erroneous assumption, because all that one has to do 
is to fly over many areas of our country and we can see a lot of air 
craft graveyards scattered all over the country. We have procured a 
lot of planes, but they are obsolete. 

Mr. Gitpatric. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepprarp. That is where a lot of money has gone in the past 
and to provide a like number of modern planes would involve a ver) 
leavy expenditure, indeed. It is a very tough situation: I think Mr. 
Gore has put his finger on a very unhappy situation: a psychological 
situation, perhaps. And we do not have all the answers. 

Mr. Fioop. Will you yield just a minute 4 

Mr. SHerparp. Yes. 


DISCLOSURE OF INFORMATION ON THE COST OF - AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Froop. On this question of the cost of this B-36, General, and 
this cloud of security with reference to the dollar cost of each B36, 
und Mr. Gore’s attempt to discover the exact cost and to use it for 
public purposes 

Mr. Gore. To make it available to the public. 
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Mr. Fioop. To make it available to the to the public; to make use of it 
in that sense. For my information will you tell me this: This officer 
down here rushed into the breach on the question of security as well— 
do you insist upon maintaining the masquerade across this table that 
you are bringing to the sanctity of this Subcommitee of Appropria- 
tions the mystical figure which is the cost of this B-36, and only within 
the confines of these caverns does that figure exist at all ¢ 

Why do you fellows insist upon making us believe that you are 
whispering into our inner ear the cost of this B-36, and that nobody 
any place ‘any whe ‘re knows that fact’ Do you not think it is pretty 
well known what the B-36 costs# You gave us a figure here. 

Why are we kidding each other on the fact that that is so secret ? 

General Asensto. Well, sir, insofar as we are concerned we are not 
endeavoring to kid anyone, and we are trying to make a full disclosure 
to this committee of all information desired. 

Mr. Fioop. That is not what I said. I believe that; but that was 
not my question. 

General Asensio. Now, as to any classification that we attach to 
the figures we have presented here, I have stated that I think the only 
reason for classifying these figures is to protect our contractual rela 
tionships, which I am sure 

Mr. Fioop. May I inquire what you mean: To protect your con- 
tractual relationships? Do you mean that the next time you ask for 
i bid that other people who might bid might find out what this plane 
cost ¢ 

General Asensio. No, sir. We are providing in these estimates, 
which are estimates in advance of any negotiation, since obviously 
we could not enter negotiations until the funds had been appro- 
priated- 

Mr. Fioop. How many plants in the continental United States, 
starting tomorrow morning at 9 o’clock, can build B-36’s? 

General Asensto. One, sir. 

Mr. Firoop. Where is the problem? Are you holding out on them, 
too? 

General Asensio. Of course, we are holding out on them. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you not think they know as much about it as you do‘ 

General Asensto. They do not know what our estimates are. 

Mr. Foon. Within how many pennies? 

General Asensto. Well, sir, 1 cannot speak for them. 

Mr. Frioop. You see, General, I am not trying to be facetious, 
but I sit here and on other committees, and espec ially on the Armed 
Services branches. My friend to the left here has a serious motive in 
wishing to disclose a figure. 

General Asensio. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. You insist that there is something sacred and secret 
about that figure. I do not believe that. I am not questioning you: 
integrity, but I think you are maintaining a fiction and asking him to 
join with you in a game that I think is a sham. 

Mr. Manon. Will both you gentlemen permit ? 

General Asensto. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. The question here is, Shall the aircraft manufact urer— 
and there is only one who manufactures the B-36— be told in ad- 
vance of the time he is contracted with for the procurement of 
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plane how much the Air Force thinks they are going to have to pay 
the contractor for the plane? 

Mr. Fioop. Then, Mr. Chairman, it is not a question of security. 
National defense and the general welfare and security, in the sens: 
that this officer indicated, are not the problem. I think my friend 
and I were both under the impression this was a question of national 
security. Apparently it is not. 

General Opom. Mr. Flood, may I suggest there are some aspect 
here that worry us very much on the price. There are two: Thi 
iumber of aircraft, sir-—— 

Mr. Froop. Let me ask you this: The withholding of this figur 
by my friend to the left here, is it or is it not, if he so does it, in thi 
interest of the national security? Yes or no? 

Greneral Asensto. May I answer that, sir / 

Mr. FLoop. Can you say “Yes” or “No”? Then you can talk for 
10 minutes. 

General Asensto. Sir, I cannot answer “Yes” or “No”. 

Mr. Froop. Why not ¢ 

General Asensio. Because, as I stated before—— 

Mr. Manon. Let the man in his own way answer the question. 

General Asensio, I stated before that I would contact the peopl 
who are responsible for security in the Air Force and I would pose 
the question. So far as I can see, for the past costs, I can see no pai 
ticular risk involved from a security viewpoint. 

Mr. Froop. Then your answer to my question is “No”. 

General Asensio. My answer to your question is that I shall find 
out, sir. 

Mr. Gore. Which is no answer at all. 

Mr. Froop. Of course, | am not going to pursue this any further. 
I will turn it back to Mr. Gore, but I think it is patent. 

Mr. Gore. General Odom had some comment he wanted to make. 

General Ovom. My point, sir, is that from an operational point 
of view, which I represent here, we are concerned for two reasons. 
One is for the numbers and the other is the characteristics of the 
aircraft. 

For one year we had a price of one amount, and in another year 
a very different amount, and it was not all taken up by normal trends 
and price changes, and that would be a signal to the outside enemy 
that something had happened to that aircraft. It has been changed, 
or modified. They would put the dogs on to find out what change 
has been made, so that they could have a countermeasure developed. 
That is the feature, from the operations point of view, that we worry 
about. 

Mr. Taser. I wonder. 

General Opom. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taper. It appears that the figures have already been disclosed 
in the paper, as to what the plane costs, and if that is so, why, there 
is not much use in anybody trying to just be a dumbbell because he is 
on this subcommittee. He ought not to have to be much more 
dumb than the rest of the folks in the country, just because he serves 
here, 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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Mr. Mauon. Work it out and supply Mr. Gore with the information 
he wants, and supply the record with any information that is per- 
tinent and proper. 

General AsEnsio. Yes, sil 

(Information on cost of modern aircraft may be found on p. +43.) 

Mr. Taser. May I ask a question at that point? 

Mr. Manon. Surely. 


IMPOUNDING OF APPROPRIATED FUNDS 


Mr. Taser. There was quite a considerable amount of money im- 
pounded which was appropriated by the Congress in days gone by. 
[s that not correct ? 

General AsENsIo. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. A very considerable amount was not released. Would 
vou be able to give us what that was? 

* General Asensto. I believe it was $776 million, sir. 

Mr. Taper. That was with reference to what year’s appropriations ? 

Mr. Jackson. Fiscal year 1950. 

Mr. Scrivner. That was for construction. There was also $179 
million for research and development, was there not ¢ 

Mr. Jackson. There was $18 million for research and development, 
and roughly $760 million for aircraft. 


36 


Mr. Fioop. Parenthetically, is this not all academic? Is this air- 
craft not obsolete ? 

Mr. Scrivner. No. 

Mr. Frioop. Are you going to keep making 36's? 

General Opom. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Froop. Why? Just because you agreed to it 4 years ago? 

Somebody told me that they are no good any more. The boys are 
fed up with them. You are going to make something else. You 
do not like them anyhow. 

Are you still going to make them ? 

Mr. Gitpatric. We certainly are. They are not obsolete. 

Mr. Froop. What are we going to spend for B-36’s? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Fioop. Now, we are going to spend and are spending so many 
million dollars for B-36’s, and a number of our best people tell us 
that they are not good, for 11 different reasons, and they would rather 
have something else, which they are planning to build and are going 
to build now. You are going to abandon the B-36 after you have 
spent so many million dollars. In the meantime you are asking us for 
money for research and development. 

You have on the plans and on the boards your next craft, two kinds 
of craft coming up, which you are going to substitute in place of the 
B-36, but you are still going ohend and you are still going to build 
the B-36’s and deliver them, or buy the ones which are almost ready 
to deliver now, and you are going to fly away, at so much a craft, B-36's 
up to the end of fiseal 1954; is that right ? 
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Why do you not just abandon the B-36, if there are 14 things the 
matter with them ¢ 

Mr. Gitparric. Because we do not agree with the statement you 
have just made at all, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. I do not know one end of a B-36 from the other. I just 
sit here and get information from people on the other side of that 
table. Have you not heard, Mr. Secretary, from the Air Force peo- 
ple, especially the fly boys? It is their necks. They tell me that the 
B-36, before it was operational, was such that the “scuttlebutt” was, 
“It isa dead pigeon.” Did you not ever hear that, on the B—-36/ 

Mr. Gitearric, Not from the Air Force. I have heard it elsewhere. 

Mr. Fioop. Not from the Air Force ? 

Mr. Gutparric. That is correct. 

Mr. Fioop. There is no sense in pursuing that, because I am talking 
to you. That is the end of that conversation. 

Mr. Gore. Mr. Chairman, I raised one other question, to which | 
would like to have a reply from the Secretary. 


GADGETS ON AIRCRAFT 


Some of the pilots and some of the crew members indicate to me 
their belief that we have gone to seed on gadgetry in making the plane 
heavy, costly, poor in maneuverability. I would like to have the 
Secretary's response to that. 

Mr. Givrarric. In our judgment, Mr. Gore, there must be a con 
siderable amount of new and constantly improving equipment on cer 
tain types of planes. In other words, the amount of gadgetry, as you 
term it, will vary, depending upon the circumstances. 

Mr. Gore. I do not wish to have the term discussed in a derogatory 
way. I used it asa manner of speech. 

Mr. Gitparric. I understand. 

Mr. Gore. So that you will know what I mean by it. 

Mr. Giparric. For example, a day fighter does not need the radar 
or electronic equipment that an all- “weather fighter does, which has 
to fly in conditions where there is no visibility, such as at night and 
in all types of weather conditions. 

Mr. Gore. Just how much value is there to the flight of a plane in 
weather where there is no visibility? Is that not going into the clouds. 
so to speak ¢ 

Mr. Gitparric. No, | think not, Mr. Gore, for two reasons. There 
are two types of all-weather planes. One is a defensive fighter, an 
interceptor. If an enemy bomber should approach this country, we 
could not expect him just to come on a fair day or in the daytime. 
The fighter interceptors we have scheduled in this program for the 
purpose of attacking and bringing down enemy bombers approaching 
our territory. We ‘have to have an all-weather capability if we are 
going to do all-around-the-clock defense jobs. 

Mr. Gorr. That is a side question from the over-all question. 

Mr. Givparric. That is one type of plane in which we need elec- 
tronics and radar equipment of this improved new variety. 
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When it comes to the bombers, the medium and heavy bombers, and 
the reconnaissance planes, they have to have this equipment you are 
speaking of to perform their missions. 

For a day fighter, for the type of air-to-air combat that goes on in 
the daylight in fair-weather conditions in Korea today, you do not 
need and the planes do not have that type of oer 

I think that the comments you have heard relate to putting on, say, 
a day pare , more equipment than is needed to perform its particular 
mission. I do not think the comment is valid as applied to a bomber 
or to an interceptor. 

Mr. Gorr. You are speaking specifically. Is the criticism which has 
come to me from men who are actually in operation a valid criticism 
of the cost of the program and the maneuverability and serviceability 
of the craft 

Mr. Griipatric. I do not think so, sir. I think that we cannot afford 
to build aircraft today which do not embody every known type of 
equipment that might possibly be needed to match our adversary’s. 
I do not think we can take the chance of producing aircraft without 
that equipment when it might mean the difference between success 
and failure of a mission. 

Mr. Gore. Is there not a point some place, a dividing line between 
having all the conceivable instruments on the one hand and yet hav 
ing a plane so heavy and slow that it cannot match the enemy from the 
sti indpoint of speed and maneuverability / 

Mr. Gitparric. Yes, there definitely is. 

Mr. Gorr. You just made the statement that you did not think we 
could afford to put planes in the air that did not have al the conceiv- 
able instruments, or some such statement. 

Mr. Gitrarric. Up to the line you mentioned. 

Mr. Gore. You did not mention the line. 

Mr. Gipatric. Well 

Mr. Gore. The question I am directing to you is whether or not 
you have crossed that line already. 

Mr. Gatparric. If we have we have not done so in a calculated way. 
We try to stop short of that line. We have a so-called design freeze 
in effect in the Air Force right now, whereby any change other than 
1 change for safety reasons or a change which will definitely improve 
the combat capability of a particular. aircraft model cannot be made 
if it will interfere with production. No change is made which hurts 
rather than helps the performance of the aircra aft. 

The changes which concern most people, because ‘of the constant 
problems that seem to be interferi ing with production, are those which 
grow out of the very newness of the type of instrument we are deal- 
ing with. But I do not think, as long as the Russians are doing what 
they are doing, we can stop short of introducing new methods and 
new equipment, and at the same time getting out production, getting 
out quantities of existing aircraft models along with improved 
verslons. 

Mr. Gorr. You are aware of the criticism and of the problem ? 

Mr. Gitparric. Very much so. 
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'.Mr. Gore. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Manon. Mr. Wigglesworth had a question. 
Mr. WicecteswortH. May I ask one brief question / 


COMBAT WINGS 


How many combat wings have we in being now ? 

(Statement off the record.) 

Mr. Wicetesworrn. For those wings how many first-line planes 
do we require / 

General Ovom. Do you have that readily available? 

Colonel Van Sickie. I do not have that figure readily available, 
sir. I have the program that exists at the present time against that 
requirement. 

Mr. Wiceiesworru. I want to know how many you require for 
those wings that are now authorized and in being. How many would 
you require for those wings? 

Colonel Vax Sickie. We can compute that, sir. We can give you 
a figure which would indicate that. 

(The information was furnished to the committee. ) 

Mr. Wice.teswortn. Nobody here can tell me what those combat 
wings need in terms of planes ? 

Colonel Van Sickie. It would depend on the mission of the combat 
wings and the training structure that had to go with it, sir. That is 
the thing that gets you into trouble. 

Mr. WiccLesworrn. You must have some rough rule of thumb. 

Colonel Van Sickie. Yes, sir; I have a figure which I think will 
help. 

This should be off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. WiceLesworrn. Against that requirement we have in being 
today first-line aircraft. 

Colonel VAN Sickie. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wicetresworrn. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Fioop. Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Manion. Proceed, Mr. Flood. 


QUESTION OF CONTINUING PRODUCTION OF B- 36's 


Mr. Fioop. Mr. Secretary, I am sure you did not understand what 
you and I were just talking about before, or else I do not do this kind 
of thing well. You can get two opinions about that. 

You have heard of the B-47 and you have heard of the B-50, both 


coming up. 

Mr. Gitparric. The B-47 and the B-50. 

Mr. Fioop. Yes; it would occur to me, after having heard the 
Secretary for Air testify, and after hearing the Chief of Staff for 
Air testify, with a brilliant array of talent here a few weeks ago, with 
maps and charts and details of all kinds, that there must be some good 
reason—although now you cause me some doubt—for all the hours 
everybody spent talking here last month about the B-47 and the B-50. 

You are giving birth to those new bombers, for some good reason, 
the chief of which was speed, without the fighters. 
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Secondly, I got very unhappy, you will remember, about armor and 
armament, and everybody sald, “Pooh-pooh, skip the armor and arma- 
ment. These planes are going to be so fast that even fighters at 1,100 
miles per hour will never see them.” 

We disposed of that one, you remember; not to my satisfaction, 
but it was disposed of. That was during the discussion. You were 
here. 

I tried to point out how the B-36's had the bellies torn out of them, 
and the fighters and turbo-jets split a wing and came in this wa 

indicating | and tore the guts out, and everybody said, “Yes; but that 
is why we are going to have the 47’s and that is why we are going 
to have the 50’s, and all those things will not happen any more.” 

That is why I was so presumptuous as to inject into this hearing the 
information that the B—36 is obsolete. 

What do you want to build so many million dollars worth of B—-36’s 
for, if everything they told me last month is so; and that is the reason 
you told these people 9 you want all this money for B-17’s and B-50’s, 
because the B-36 is no longer any good? By 1954 they will be knock- 
ing them down with jet slingshots; i is that not it / 

Mr. Girpatric. No, it is not. 

Mr. FLoop. What is it? 

Mr. Gitpatric. The B-47 is a medium bomber. The B-36 is a 
heavy bomber. 

Mr. Fioop. Yes, I know. 

Mr. Gitpatric. The B-50 will be phased out. 

Mr. Scrivner. I think he meant the B-52, Mr. Secretary. 

Mr. Giipatric. The B-52, which you see up there, will not be in 
production until 1954. 

Mr. Froop. I know that. It will not be produced until 1954. You 
started to make the B-36’s when? When did the first B-36 go on 
paper’ It was 3 or 4 years before the end of the war, was it not? 
More than that, I guess. 

Mr. Gitpatric. The first one was not flying until 1948. 1947. 

Mr. Taser. It was flying before 1948. 

Mr. FLoop. You had them operational before the end of the war. 

Mr. Taper. No. 

Mr. Fioop. Were they not in operation before the end of the war? 

Mr. Taser. The B-29’s were. 

Mr. Fioop. That means probably 3 or 4 years before that. 

Mr. Gitpatric. But that plane, the B-36, has been constantly im- 
proved. First it had piston engines. Then pistons and jets. Then 
they stepped up the power of the pistons. They have changed the 
armor. They changed the radar. It is not the same aircraft. 

Mr. FLoop. I know. Ido not mean it is the same bird they took off 
in 1949 with. I know that; but basically it is the same aircraft. 

They have improved that craft considerably. There is no doubt, is 
there, Mr. Secretary, that as a matter of fact, so far as 1954 is con- 
cerned, and so far as today is concerned, that is an obsolete heavy 
bomber ? . 

Mr. Gitparric. No, sir. 

Mr. Froop. It is not? 

Mr. Griearric. It is not today. That bomber is what stands, in my 
judgment, between this country today and an attack by Russia. Of 
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the planes that we have today, it alone has the capability to deliver 
atomic bombs on Russian targets. 

Mr. Foon. If that is the craft, I believe that. 

Mr. Givparric. It is. It is the only one that can get there and 
deliver that bomb. 

Mr. Fioop. You need millions of dollars to build this aircraft, 
whether or not it is obsolete ¢ 

Mr. Ginparric. We have already spent millions of dollars. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Taser. We were told in 1948, in the spring, that the B-36 was 
obsolete. 

Mr. Gitrearric. Mr. Flood, I heard Mr. Finletter and General Van 
denberg testify. No one testified that the B-36 was obsolete. It is 
obsolescent in wey sense that it is going to be supplanted by another 
aircraft in the years to come. 

Mr. Foon. That is the hope, of course. As you explained, the B- 
and the B—47 are not even the same breed of cat. That is clear; but 1 

cannot understand, after all of the things I have heard for 5 years— 
that includes six fiscal periods on justifications—why the B-36 should 
be earmarked for millions of dollars, going into 1953 and 1954, 

Mr. Grurarric. No. 

Mr. Fioop. I think every man in the Air Force who is connected 
with flying is convinced that the B-36 is a sitting duck for any kind 
of defense. Ack-ack is very hot stuff. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Grirarric. Well, Mr. Flood, you and General Le May have a 
great difference in opinion. 

Mr. Fioop. I do not even know General Le May. That is not it 
I am just sending back across this table what somebody put over to me 

Mr. Mauon. Off the record. 

( Diseussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manion. This has given us somewhat of an over-all picture of 
your procurement requirements. Tomorrow we will resume with the 
details, but it will not be necessary for the members of the full 
subcommittee to participate. 

Thank you very much, gentlemen. 


Wepnesbay, Frsruary 27, 1952. 


Mr. Manton. The committee will please come to order. We will 
proceed with our hearings. 

I believe, Colonel, you had completed yesterday afternoon you: 
over-all statement, which I thought was clear and concise and to the 
point. 

Where do we go from here? 

Colonel Rison. Mr. Chairman, if we may continue, on page 9 of 
the budget book of justifications is the sum of $6,567.218,617 for pro 
gram 110, “Aircraft, complete.” 


ATRCRAFT PROCUREMENT IN 1952 AND 1953 


At the top of page 9 we list there again the total of 7,431 aircraft 
with 1952 funds, of which 1,168 are provided for in this budget. as well 
as 6,410 with 1953 funds. 
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Now, we have a list that I would like to pass out to you that covers 
the models of aircraft and the number, and which adds up to the 
amount of money that is being requested. 

Mr. Taser. This shows the whole business. In your statement on 
page 9 you break it down between the 1952 program and the 1953 pro- 
gram. It is not possible to tell the difference. 

General Asensio. We can give you that break, sir. The 1952 pro- 
gram, of course, is to be financed in fiscal 1953 and is a partial financing 
procedure. 

Mr. Jackson. Mr. Taber, the $1,613,000,000 shown in that column 
of the budget there, that table at the bottom—in 1952 you will recall 
that a part of the 1952 appropriation was applied to complete the fi- 
nancing of 1951 program. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Mr. Jackson. That is the $1,681,000,000 shown there under fiscal 
1952. Over at fiscal 1953 we show $1,613,000,000, which is required to 
complete the financing of the 1952, which is the 1,163 airplanes Colonel 
Rison has been speaking of. 

Colonel Rison. Mr. ‘Taber, the big charts, you will remember, that 
were shown the day ei esterday, with the dollar cost on the right- 
hand side, added up to this amount of money. The paper that you 
have there will add up to the same amount. 

This tabulation has a little additional bookkeeping at the end, 
shown on the last page, which was not on the big chart. When you 
add up the big chart, the dollars on the right-he and side, you will find 
that they will add up to about $3 million more than the money being 
requested. The $3 million is explained by this bookkeeping on the 
third page. We did not want to clutter up the big chart with it when 
we showed it to you. There are some credits ‘from former years. 
That is all explained. There is a classified project which I think you 
are familiar with, which I do not know. 

( Discussion off the record.) 


TAN KERS 


Mr. Manon. Mr. Taber, Mr. Gore and myself have been discussing 
with you, Mr. Secretary, off the record, the wisdom of providing funds 
for the large t tankers which would refuel aircraft in the air. I would 
like to ask you this question: What aircraft would you principally 
provide refueling for? Would it be the B-47/ 

Mr. Giuparric. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. What other aircraft would be refueled by this large 
tanker which you have requested funds to purchase / 

Mr. Gitratric. The B-52. 

Colonel Rison. The RB-47. 

Mr. Manon. Well, yes. I include all the B-47’s in the same general 
class. 

Mr. Gitrarric. Colonel Van Sickle can elaborate on the answer to 
the chairman’s question on-the refueling. Do you want to elaborate on 
that? 

Colonel Van Sickie. Yes, sir. 

The KC-97 is being procured for the refueling squadrons which are 
assigned only to the medium bomber or medium strategic reconnais- 
sance groups if equipped with the B—47 or the RB-47. 
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The configuration of the tanker included in this budget is designed 
for that refueling. It will also refuel the B-50—D, the conventional 
power advanced version of the B-29, which is now in those groups. 

There is no provision in the Air Force structure at the present time 
for the refueling of fighters, although it has been done successfully 
and there is no question about it. There is a very considerable military 
requirement for the ability to refuel fighters. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Manon. By whom is this tanker made / 

Colonel Van Sickie. It was made by Boeing, sir. 

Mr. Manon. What is the history of its development ? 

Colonel Van Sickie. The history of its development is this: The 
original tanker which was used to refuel the B-29’s an the B—50’s—the 
B-50 that flew around the world nonstop—was a modified B-29. It 
had the tanks installed in it, and the same flying boom-type refueling 
system in the KC-97. The KC-97, which was at that time being 
built as a transport—— 

Mr. Manon. Is it in any way comparable to any of the commercial 
aircraft ? 

Colonel Van Sickie. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Like the Constellation / 

Colonel Van Sickie. No, sir. The KC-—97 is the Boeing Strato- 
cruiser which Northwest Airlines uses between Washington and the 
Orient. All that has been done in that aircraft to make it a tanker 
is to install refueling tanks and a fuel pump in the lower part of the 
aircraft. 

You will notice that a cross section of the fuselage is in the shape 
of an 8. At the lower part of that fuselage, below the cargo floor, 
are installed the tanks which permit that airplane to become a tanker. 
The upper part of the aircraft is empty. The reason is that the 
weight of the gasoline is such a condensed load that you do not need 
to utilize all the fuselage space to carry the gasoline. The fact that 
that aircraft carries the gasoline with which it refuels the other air- 
craft below the cargo floor gives it a very wide utilization in its pres- 
ent configuration either as a tanker or as a tr ansport. 

One of the things that the Air Force took into consideration, and 
that the Secretary of Defense took into consideration when he ap- 
proved this program, was that in the event we should run into diffi- 
culties on this flying boom, or in the event we should find it desirable 
to go to a slightly modified refueling equipment, such as the hose 
instead of an extendable metal tube, which that flying boom is, that 
we would not be cutting up metal and wasting dollars because of the 
fact that in this program we are not procuring aircraft for 24 of the 54 
Military Air Transport Service squadrons, and the early production 
of KC-97’s could be used in MATS as transports. 

We have successfully refueled these (B47) airplanes with this 
aircraft. If it should happen that our investment in these airplanes is 
questionable for this use, the investment is still protected because of 
the utility of that aircraft asa transport. 

Mr. Manon. You are further getting a dividend out of your pro- 
gram because you are using an aircraft which has already been engi- 
neered and produced otherwise. 





Colonel Van Sickie. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Manon. You are avoiding many millions of dollars in cost 
which would be incident to designing an aircraft purely for the pur- 
pose of refueling. 

Colonel Van Sickie. That is correct, sir. The difficulties or the 
problems which the Air Force is encountering in this refueling proc- 
ess are not problems of the design of a new aircraft, but they are the 
problems of adaptation of this particular aireraft. 

We have protected our investment in the KC—97 because of the fact 
that in the basic configuration as a transport it is a very efficient trans- 
port, and we have it now in the Military Air Transport Service and 
can use more of them there if something should develop. 

Mr. Manon. Let us go off the record. 

(Diseussion off the record.) 


DEVELOPMENT OF TANKER PROGRAM 


Mr. Manon. How do you go through the process of determining 

hat you are going into the tanker program? There is no doubt but 
what the business of refueling aircraft in the air is practical in a 
certain sense. As to whether or not it is a program which we should 
embark upon is another question. How do you arrive at that firm 
decision and go to the Bureau of the Budget and come to the Congress 
with a request for the funds ? 

Mr. Gitparric, In the first place, the appropriate divisions in both 
the Air Matériel Command, which is the production unit of the Air 
Force, and the Air Research and Development Command, which is the 

research engineering development unit of the Air Force, make 
recommendations. They conduct these studies which Colonel Van 
Sickle has described, and they make up their minds as to what they 
think is the best, from their respective points of view. 

Those recommendations come into the Aircraft and Weapons 
Board, which is composed of the principal directorates here in the 
Headquarters of the Deputy Chief of Staff, Matériel, Personnel, 
Operations, Comptroller, and the Deputy Chief of Staff, Develop- 
ment. That Board meets occasionally and goes into great detail on 
the programs, and concludes on problems similar to the probe and 
drouge versus the flying boom, using the KC-97 versus perhaps a new 
type ‘of tanker, and so on. 

Those conclusions are in turn considered by the Air Force Council. 
The Air Council, as it is called, consists of all the Deputy Chiefs of 
Staff, General Vandenberg’s principal aides—they are mostly three- 
star generals—and they meet several times a week. They consider 
at great length the major problems like this, which involve basic 
decisions. 

When they in turn have reached a conclusion, after weighing all 
these recommendations, and the work of the Aircraft and Weapons 
Board, their conclusions are referred to the Chief of Staff, General 
Vandenberg, or the Vice Chief in his absence, and to me as the Under 
Secretary, ‘from the standpoint of the over-all Air Force policy 
financial decision. We sign their reports after we are fully satisfied. 
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Sometimes we are not. Sometimes the Air Council is not, and then 
the matter goes back for further decision. It gets very close scrutiny 
all the way up.- 

There has to be a final decision at the very top level in the Air Force 
for a matter of that kind. 

General Asensto. I might state here, sir, that insofar as the Aircraft 
and Weapons Board and these other review agencies are concerned 
they consider not only the particular technical development involved, 
be it an aircraft or be it a system of armament or a refueling system 
such as we have mentioned, but they consider it in conjunction with 
the intelligence reports and with the research and development. pro- 
gram, so that we have an integrated approach. No item is considered 
without all three of those elements being taken into consideration. 

Mr. Gitparric. In addition, we go to the top people in industry and 
in science, outside of the Air Force. Very often we will ask someone 
like Mr. Keller, or C. R. Smith, the head of American Airlines; or 
General Doolittle, vice president of the Shell Oil Co.; or Dr. Dub 
ridge, of Cal Tech; or some other recognized authority in the par- 
ticular field, to make an independent study. 

Then, in addition the Secretary of Defense has to be consulted on 
these things, and has to be satisfied. He has several offices and agencies 
which go into these matters. 

There is the Research and Development Board, headed by Dr. Whit 
man. Of course, you know him. There are the various specialists he 
has in the various fields, who are brought into this. 

There are a lot of checks and balances. If we should be committed 
foolishly to some doctrinaire approach to a particular technique or a 
partic ular type of weapon we would get straightened out before the 
decision emerged into a final request coming up to you for funds to 
finance a program as big as this. 

Mr. Manon. A number of months ago I was at Biggs Field in 
El Paso, and I observed there a refueling aircraft which was not the 
KC-97. What was that aircraft? 

Colonel Van Sickxe. It was a tanker-converted B-29. 

Mr. Manon. It was a converted B-29. 

Colonel Van Sickie. Yes. 


USE OF B—-29 AS TANKERS 


Mr. Manion. Isthere very much difference in the refueling system in 
the converted B-29 and in the system here, in the Stratocruiser ? 

Colonel Van Sickie. No; there is not; the system that is used on 
the KB-29 is the flying boom system. The difference between the 
KC-97 and the KB-29 ‘refueling i is that while the KB~—29 is capable 
of refueling the B-47, it cannot refuel the B-47 at the necessary alti- 
tude and the necessary gross weight that is required in the or dinary 
operations in combat, for the reason that the KB-29 does not have 
the performance for take off and for speed at the necessary refueling 
altitude. 

Mr. Manon. There are a great many of the B-29’s on hand. 

Colonel Van Sickie. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. If you could find some way.to use the B-29’s instead 
of buying the Stratocruisers there would be a great saving to the 
taxpayers. 
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Colonel Van Sickie. Yes; there would. 

Mr. Manon. I recognize that the B—-29 is not as good as the KC-97, 
the stratocruiser, but if it would serve the purpose reasonably well; 
despite the fact it is not the best, perhaps we should rely on the B-29. 

Colonel Van Sickie. You may rest assured, Mr. Chairman, that last 
year the Air Force—and I was present during all of the hearings— 
made a most exhaustive study of the practicability of modifying the 
B-29’s, with improved engine and other modifications to enable it to 
serve the tanker purpose. There was a most exhaustive examination 
into that, but based on information which was available at that time, 
we believe we would make a serious mistake if we should go into an 
extensive, expensive modification improvement program in the B-29 
in order to do this refueling job. 

Mr. Gore. As indicated, we have a lot of B—29’s, and if it did not do 
completely the job of refueling, what would occur? 

Colonel Van Sickie. The B-47 would have to drop to a lower alti- 
tude—you would meet the problem that Mr. Mahon was asking about— 
you could refuel only to part capacity, and therefore you would have 
to refuel in enemy terirtory. Then, the B-29 simply does not have 
the speed that you need to get to the B—47 in position and hold it there. 


METIIOD OF DERERMINING TANKER REQUIREMENT 


Mr. Manon. This is a request for X number of tankers. Why did 
you not request Y number imstead ¢ 

Colonel Van Sickie. The requirement for tankers is this (ind)- 
cating) for each squadron, a tanker squadron to this number 


indicating) of medium bomber wings and each of the medium 
reconnaissance wings. 

Mr. Manon. That will be for each wing. 

Colonel Van Sick te. In addition to that we have the usual 10 per- 
cent allowance for command support. Over the period of time these 
aircraft are being produced, some of them will be lost due to attrition. 
\s a result, by the end of this procurement, we will have enough air- 
craft to satisfy the refueling requirements less about this number 
(indicating). In other words, if we procured the airplanes slower 
or faster the number we require would be somewhat different. 

(Off record discussion. ) 

Mr. Ginpatrric. Mr. Chairman, this refueling thing is about the 
most important project before us; it represents a real saving in the 
long run. 

(Off record discussion. ) 


NUMBER OF TANKERS 


Mr. Taser. According to what this chart shows we have 46 tankers. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Taber, do you want this on the record ? 

Mr. Taper. I think it should be recorded for the use of the com- 
mittee. 

When were those delivered ¢ 

Colonel Van Sickie. Those were delivered prior to December 31, 
1951. 

Mr. Taper. They were delivered prior to December 31, 1951? 

Colonel Van Sicxur. Yes. 

Mr. Taser. How much prior? 
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Colonel Van Sickie. Just prior—those aircraft delivered before 

1951, were procured at the rate of-—— 
Colonel Rison. Eight a month. 

Colonel Van Sickie. Eight a month. 

Mr. Taner. How many do you have on order at the present time ? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Taner. I see. 

Apparently these figures do not jibe. In other words, you have got 
some in one place and some in another, and on top of that you have 
those prior to 1951, 

Colonel Van Sickie. I think you will find those are included in the 
service test quantity. 


TANKERS VERSUS LONG-RANGE AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Taser. What you are going to need in connection with some- 
thing of this kind is the capacity to refuel some of the long-range 
planes rather than the short-range planes like the B—47; is that right? 

(Statement off the record.) 

Mr. Taser. Then the budget here is a sort of a tentative ong ion? 

Colonel Van Sickie. Insofar as the B-52 is concerned, ves. 

Mr. Taner. What about insofar as the tankers go? 

Colonel Van Sickie. No; it is not, because the tanker is designed 
for the refueling of the B-47, which is a medium bomber and recon- 
haissance aireraft. That is the basis for the requirement of this 
many (indicating) for each B47 wing. 

Mr. Taser. For each B-47 wing. 

Colonel Van Sickie. Yes. 


USE OF TANKERS DURING WARTIME 


Mr. Taser. Where, if we went to war, would you be using these 
tankers? 

Mr. Taser. The B-47 is about the only plane this could be used on? 

Colonel Van Sickie. No. 

Mr. Taser. Or perhaps the A-3-D. 

Colonel Van Sickie. In my opinion there will not be any aircraft 
that is not capable of refueling. We have refueled fighters; we have 
refueled the F-80’s, 
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Mr. Taser. How many barrels of gasoline can you carry in this 
tanker? 

(Answer off the record. ) 

Colonel Rison. For transfer, yes. 

Mr. Taser. That is for transfer. 

Colonel Rison. Yes. 

Mr. Taser. How much does it require to refuel a B—47; that is, how 
much does the B-47 carry ? 

(Answer off the record.) 


REFUELING OF B—47’S 


(Discussion off the record.) 

Colonel Van Sickie. The ability to use this tanker with the less 
costly bombers and fighters opens a field that is fantastic in its rami- 
fications from the point of cost and flexibility and in many more 
aspects. We must have multiple-use aircraft types. We cannot con 
tinue to get constantly more and more types, as Congressman Wiggles- 
worth was asking: we have got to find some way to build multiple-use 
types. I think this is a very good example, and I think you are going 
to see here the difference in cost per unit. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


SIZE OF TANKERS 


Mr. Taser. How big are these tankers ? 

Colonel Van Sickie. Are you familiar with the Boeing Strato- 
cruiser, that the Northwest Airlines use between here and the North- 
west ¢ 

Mr. Taser. I[s it similar to the Constitution that the Navy had? 

Colonel Van Sticke. No. They are not nearly as big. 

Mr. Taner. They are not as big? 

Colonel Van Sickie. No. If you have seen the stratocruiser 
which Pan American operates to Paris or the Northwest Airlines 
operate between here and Orient—— 

Mr. Taser. I do not believe I am familiar with it. 

Colonel Van Sickie. It is a configuration of that airline type of 
craft. 

Mr. Taser. This is a reciprocating job? 

Colonel Van Sickie. That is correct. 

Mr. Taser. That is, the tanker? 
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Colonel Van Sickie. Yes. 

Mr. Taser. They have a speed of about what? It is not too far away 
from the B-29? 

Colonel Rison. It is about the same—somewhat better but about th: 
same. The KC-97 has more power than the B-29 and gives a lot 
better performance. 

Mr. Taner. Is it designed to carry a load differing from the B29 / 

Colonel Van Sickie. Yes, with an entirely different fuselage. It 
is designed particularly for transport. 


DELIVERY OF TANKERS 


Mr. Taser. Should I inquire at this time when you expect to get 
delivery, or should we take that up as we come to it? 

Colonel Rison. There is a aaa in front of you, Mr. Taber, fo: 
each aircraft. In the cargo section at the bottom of the first page is 
the KC-97 schedule. The figures underlined in red pencil below 
are the schedule of the airplanes to be partially financed in fiscal! 
year 1952 and those over the blue line end the 1953 funds. What we 
are asking is a combination of those two. They are shown in the 
proper years, starting in 1954. 


UNIT PROGRAM AND FLY-AWAY COSTS 


Mr. Taser. What does this statement mean “Estimated cost, unit 
program and unit fly-away” ? 

Colonel Rison. The unit program cost, Mr. Taber, includes fly 
away cost, spares, and other programs. Included are spares from 
the 120 series, training items from project 132, and ground-handling 
equipment from project 133. The fly-away cost is budgeted in pro 
gram 110. The unit fly-away is underscored with the colors, red and 
blue. 

Mr. Taser. This figure here of $1,258,000 is an average / 

Colonel Rison. It is an average ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Taper. Based on what ? 

General Asensio. It is a weighted average between what is unde 
lined in red and what is underlined in blue. 

Colonel Rison. This is broken out in more detail further along. 

( Discussion off the record.) 


AIRCRAFT EXPECTED TO BE REFUELED 


Mr. Taser. You would not use this refueling business much on the 
b-36; would you? 

Colonel Rison. No. That is not contemplated at the moment. 

Mr. Taser. You would not use it on the B-57? 

Colonel Rison. We might. That just depends upon how it turns 
out later. It might be possible to use it. 

Mr. Taner. You would not use it on fighters or fighter-bombers or 
interceptors ? 

Colonel Rison. The fighters are provided with fittings so it could 
be used. 

General Opom. We have anticipated the desirability of refueling 
fighters, and the new fighter-bombers are being provided with fittings 
so they can be refueled. 
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Mr. Taser. The fittings do not amount to much; do they ¢ 

General Opom. No; they do not amount to too much. 

Mr. Taser. The refueling job itself is not too much of a job? I 
mean it does not involve too much equipment ? 

General. Opom. No. It is a case of interconnecting the tanks and 
providing a refueling connection. 

Mr. Manon. I believe we have had some accident; have we not, in 
refueling the B—29 and the KC-97? 

Colonel Van Sickie. I do not believe there have been any. 

General Ovom. I do not think there have been any accidents in the 
refueling operation. 

Mr. Manon. We will resume at 1: 30. 


Wepnespay, Frspruary 27, 1952. 


AIRCRAFT PROCUREMENT PROGRAM 


WITNESSES 


GEN. N. F. TWINING, VICE CHIEF OF STAFF 

HON. ROSWELL L. GILPATRIC, UNDERSECRETARY OF THE AIR 
FORCE 

MAJ. GEN. ROGER M. RAMEY, DIRECTOR OF OPERATIONS, DEPUTY 
CHIEF OF STAFF (OPERATIONS) 

COL. W. T. RISON, DIRECTOR, PROCUREMENT AND PRODUCTION 
ENGINEERING 

COL. N. D. VAN SICKLE, CHIEF, AIRCRAFT PROGRAMING DIVISION 


Mr. Manon. Gentlemen, we have asked you here this afternoon 
to discuss some of the more important features of the aircraft procure- 
ment program. We want to discuss particularly the relative merits 
of the B-36 and the reasons for continuing to order them; also the 
proposed expansion of the tanker program; production of the B-47, 
B-60, and others. Mr. Gore raised this question of gadgetry; that 
is, the installation of instruments of one kind or another, which might 
be desirable in a sense but which are not altogether practicable. 

With that introduction, we will proceed with the general discussion. 
Mr. Taber, suppose you go ahead. Anything you gentlemen desire 
off the record, just say so. 


TANKER PROGRAM 


Mr. Taser. | am wondering if there is any real justification for you 
to go beyond the number of tankers which have been provided for in 
the 1951 and 1952 budgets? 

Mr. Manon. If we had that great big chart, with the tankers on it, 
it would be good for illustration. 

Go right ahead, Mr. Taber. 

Mr. Taser. That is my question. I am not asking to have any- 
thing on the record that you folks do not want on the record. 

General Asrensio. Right, sir. 

General AsENsIo. Sir, we do not have the charts. 

Mr. Manon. That is all right. This is really better than the chart, 
of course. 
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Let General Ramey and General Twining have copies of the same 
thing we have, so that they will know what we are talking about. 

Mr. Taser. I do not know, but I think General Twining and the 
Secretary ought to give us an answer to that. 

General Twintna. Well, sir, of course, what the goal is 

Mr. Taser. I am not asking about goals in approaching this prob- 
lem; I am asking about common sense. 

General Twintnc. We have to have enough tankers in the organ- 
ization to service our medium bombardment to launch these strikes. 
[t is going to take this many to do it. If we have less in number of 
tankers, we cannot launch as many bombers on the mission. Our 
strikes will be limited in the number of bombers. That is why we 
need the additional tankers, to balance out the force. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. You do not propose to have tankers to service all the 
B-47’s that might be flying in the war? 

General Twintna. No, sir. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

I can see the thought of going ahead with some of them, and I can 
see the number that you had last year, but it sounds rather ridiculous 
to attempt to go ahead with so many of them as you have in the 
program for this vear. 

[t kind of seems to me that you are overdoing the question of having 
a big block of them, having too big a block of them for a program that 
is as experimental as it sounds. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Asensro. Sir, I think if General Ramey described a partic- 
ular mission, as we contemplate it, perhaps that would illustrate it. 

Mr. Manon. I think it would be well for him to describe how we 
would probably use approximately this many of these tankers in the 
event we were at war with the potential enemy. 

General Twintnc. I would like to add just one more thing, sir, on 
the reason why we want this number of tankers. 

(Statement off the record.) 

Mr. Taser. How many B-47’s would you figure to take into a run 

(Statement off the record.) 

Mr. Taser. How many of these would be in a wing? How many 
of these B-47’s would be in a wing? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Give us some typical examples of how you would’use 
these tankers in the event of an all-out war, after we have the tanker: 
and after we have the B-47’s. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. You have given us one example of the use of tankers 
Give us some more. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. How long does a refueling operation take, provided 
you give the full load? 

(Statement off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Generally speaking, would you probably fill the 
bomber to capacity, the plane which was being refueled, or would you 
just put in a certain amount short of the full capacity of the aircraft? 

General Ramey. Again, that would depend on the mission, and the 
position of the aircraft when refueled. If the mission required it, you 
would refuel it to the full amount. 


») 
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Mr. Manon. In your judgment, taking it as an over-all amount, 
would you generally fill the bomber completely? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Taser. Does it take more fuel to climb, as you get up higher, or 
does it take less? 

General Ramey. No, sir. It would take a little bit more fuel. Of 
course, all the time you are carrying less load, as vou lose vour fuel. 

Mr. TaBer. So, you would use a little less fuel for the tail end of the 
climb than you did for the first part? 

General Ramey. No; 1 would say that the lowered efficiency of the 
engine would about balance that. It would probably use about the 
same 

Mr. Manon. Per foot of space, you would use about the same 
amount on a low altitude as on the high aititude? 

General Ramey. That is a guess, but I would say that is correct, or 
close to it. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Taser. Frankly, I am not very well sold on so many of these 
tankers. I cannot see how you are going to need such a quantity of 
them. 

Mr. Manon. Let us explore the procedure which led you to request 
the number in this budget. 

Mr. Manon. Who actually did the calculation? 

Colonel Van Sickie. I am responsible for that, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Give us some information on that. 

Colonel Van Sickie. Which figure, sir? 

General Asensio. The relationship between the tankers and the 
bombers, and why you need so many tankers. 

Colonel Van Sickie. All right, sir. 

That question General Twining answered. 

That is the optimum number of tankers which can service the 
number of bombers that will be airborne on any strike to any given 
croup of targets that would require refueling. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Taser. Well, you ought to have some idea of what the target 
distribution would be. I have been getting it from what you have 
been telling us. 

Colonel Van Sickie. Yes, sir. The point is that for me to justify 
the ratio is just to say that that is based on what General Twining 
told you. 

Also, on the probable deployment of those tanker squadrons, not 
necessarily with the medium bomber groups that they are normally 
attached to, but at those bases where refueling is necessary to carry 
out that particular strike or that particular series of strikes, covering 
all that framework of targets that call for refueling, and as well 
those targets that do not call for it, both to take care of the bombers 
outgoing and the bombers incoming, that is what has established 
the optimum figure. 

We believe that that figure is the most economical and the most 
optimum from an economical standpoint. 

Mr. Taser. I think “optimum’’ ‘means large, does it not? 

General Asensio. No, sir. As a matter of fact, considering the 
maximum that could be used on any one approach, this is a much- 
changed figure. 


94918—52 30 
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General Opom. Mr. Taber, this figure was worked out after many 
practice runs on profile missions, in the Strategic Air Command. 
It is not a guess figure at all. 

Mr. Taper. How many of you in here have seen this refueling 
business? 

Mr. Gruparric. I have seen it. 

General Opom. I have seen the equipment but not the operation 

Mr. Taser. You have seen it? 

General Ramey. Yes, sir; I have flown refueling missions. 

Mr. Manon. You have flown refueling missions? 

General Ramey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. Tell us about it. 

General Ramey. We were refueling B—29’s at that time. 

Mr. Manon. In vour opinion is this a practical operation? 

General Ramey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Which is here to stay? 

General Ramey. Yes, sir; it is practical and it is here to stay. 

(Notrre.—The additional statement following was submitted for the 
record by the Department of the Air Force: ) 

The Air Force, in embarking on its refueling program, has provided a means of 
operating aircraft which will revolutionalize the utilization of bases, and of aircraft 
of all ranges. While it is being applied to the medium bomber in this program, it 
usability with fighters as well as bombers has already been demonstrated. Its 
complete feasibility was demonstrated by the B—50 which flew nonstop around the 
world, and by the jet fighter which was flown across the Atlantic by the Air 
Force, with aid of refueling. 

The refueling experience of the Air Force started with the flight of the Question 
Mark, by Maj. Carl Spaatz, in 1929. The technique has been used many times 
and in many places since then, and in the adoption of the Boeing Stratocruiser 
type aircraft for the tanker role, the Air Force has provided a tanker of unique 
utility, in that it can be used both as a tanker and as a heavy transport, for either 
cargo or troops, without modification. 


EFFECT ON UNIT COSTS, PRODUCTION, ETC., OF CUTTING PLANE 
PRODUCTION IN HALF 


Mr. Manon. In this request for aircraft you have requested specifi 
funds for specific aircraft, such as for tankers, and for the medium 
bombers and the heavy bombers and the various fighters and so forth. 
If the committee should determine, or if the Congress should deter- 
mine to reduce the number of aircraft—for example, if the committee 
should cut in half the tanker program—what adjustments would have 
to be made insofar as calculating the unit costs is concerned? 

In other words, if you have X dollars for tanker procurement, could 
you cut the X dollars in half and expect to get approximately half the 
number of aircraft that had been originally planned? 

Mr. Givparric. I do not think so. 

Colonel Rison. No, sir; that cannot be done. 

Mr. Taser. If you will look at that page, it looks just like there was 
not enough difference to put in your eye on that. Look at the first 
page. 

Colonel Rison. Are you talking about the production schedul 
under the picture of the airplane? 

Mr. Taser. Yes, I am talking about the money. There is the cost 
per unit of $28,000 in one case, and $12,000 in another, for the differ- 
ence. 





Colonel Rison. Yes; but Mr. Mahon asked the question: If you 
cut the funds in half would you get half the number of aircraft, for 
exactly half the dollars? 

Mr. Manon. Or approximately so. 

Mr. Taper. Maybe not exactly. Approximately. 

Mr. Manon. I am dealing with the aircraft that you are buying in 
some quantity, you know. 

Colonel Rison. Well, the effect you would get 

The estimates here are on a constant production schedule over the 
time period. If you cut the number of aircraft you would still want 
to get them in the same time period, so you would have a lower rate 
of production. That would mean that you would spread the over- 
head cost over a smaller number of aircraft for the period, and you 
would make all the unit costs higher. 

Mr. Taser. I do not know why you would do that. Why would 
you not go along with the schedule arranged? 

Colonel Rison. If you cut the quantity in half there would not be 
enough on order to keep the production line going. 

You could curtail in two ways: One would be to run out the num- 
ber required and to cut off the production line and close it down. 
The other way would be to spread the quantity out and keep the 
line going in production, so that vou would have a mobilization 
potential. 

Mr. Manon. What are the relative values of the two procedures? 

Colonel Rison. We prefer to keep the production line going, even 
though at a lower rate, so that we have a mobilization potential in 
being. 

Mr. Giupatric. We do not want to close the plant and have no 
one working there in the working force, which would make it take a 
longer time to start up again. 

Mr. Manon. You want that reservoir of skilled workers there? 

Mr. Giupatric. Yes. We want to keep this plant in operation. 

Mr. Manon. For example, on the medium bombers you have 
asked for X dollars for the B-47. Suppose that we should say: “We 
want you to cut the B-47 program planewise in half.” 

Percentagewise, probably how much more would you have to give 
for your units? 

Colonel Rison. Per airplane? 

Mr. Manon. Per airplane for this reduced program. 

You see, the B—47 program is in full swing, at Boeing and Wichita. 
Of course, we have two other plants coming into the picture. 

Colonel Rison. I would estimate 5 to 10 percent. 

Mr. Manon. Increase? 

Colonel Rison. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Giupatric. What is more, you would have to cut out at least 
one of those other three plants, which means that you would not have 
this potential of mobilization. Right at the present time, if the bell 
rang now, we could step up the rate of production of B-47’s because 
we have three plants to work on. You cannot double the rate of 
production overnight. They could not turn them out at Wichita 
alone, 

Colonel Rison. The schedule you are looking at, Mr. Taber, on the 
B-47’s, is a combined schedule. 

Mr. Taser. I| have it. 
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Colonel Rison. Yes, sir. There is a combined schedule at the 
bottom of the page for the three plants. 

Mr. Manon. We have taken the bomber program. Now let us 
take the tanker program. Suppose that we should cut the funds 
for the tanker program in half. What percentage of increase would 
vou expect on the unit cost of those remaining? 

Colonel Rison. 1 would estimate 5 to 10 percent on the tankers. 

Mr. Gitparric. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have Genera! 
Twining put in the record the judgment he has as to what would 
happen to our over-all striking power if you cut the tanker program 
as requested. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Are there any planes requested here in the tanker 
program to take care of attrition? There would be attrition, of 
eourse., 

General Twintnc. There would be attrition of bombers, of course. 

Mr. Manon. The attrition on the bombers would be much greate1 
than the attrition on the tankers. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Colonel Rison. That is another reason, Mr. Chairman, why we 
are anxious to keep these production lines going and to keep the 
facilities maintained, in order that we could’ expeditiously get into 
production in time of war. 

Mr. Manon. Is it not the strategy of the Air Force in coming in 
here and supporting this program to get under the wire, so to speak, 
on the 126 combat-wing program, even though it is on an austerity 
basis? Once you get your program of the 126 combat wings set up, 
you then feel that you will be in a better position to hold that wing 
structure, and at a later date, if necessary, get the aircraft that would 
be required as a reservoir to take care of the combat attrition. 

General Asensto. If you have seen the program, it has been pre- 
mised on keeping our personnel requirements to a minimum. We 
could not possibly justify a full war reserve of aircraft without a 
comparable reserve of personnel to fly those particular aircraft. 

What we want, as Secretary F inletter expressed it, is a sustainable 
\ir Force within the economy, and in the economical prospects of 
the Nation. We do not wish to go overboard on this thing. 

All this that we have been discussing here points up what I have 
mentioned before, that the program which has been approved by the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff and the National Security Council, and which 
has been modified by the executive departments of the Government, 
can be sustained only with the order of magnitude of the funds which 
we are requesting. It takes a program change to effect any major sav- 
ings, and the cutting in half of the tankers or the cutting in half of 
any type of bomber would be tantamount to effecting such a change 
We would not then have a balanced program. 

Mr. Gitparric. And you would not have the striking power 

General Asensto. And we would not have the striking power on 
which the whole budget is premised. 

Mr. Taner. This whole picture, the way it is presented, kind of 
makes you wonder. I understand that you have given us on each 
one of these items the fly-away cost, and you have given an estimated 
cost of the unit program, which I understand includes spares and 
that sort of thing. 





Now, if you turn to the page which relates to the B-47, on the unit 
fly-away cost, on the original, on the 1952 order—I do not know 
whether it is contracted for or not. I would say probably it is sup- 
posed to be. Is that not right? Part of it is, anyway. 

Colonel Rison. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. There is quite a spread between the 1952 and 1953 
items. 

If you go over to another one, this Canberra, which is the B-57, 
you have only $3,000 difference in the fly-away cost in the two years, 
with a difference in production of many times as much production. 

General Asensto. Sir, I think you are looking only at the partial 
finance fiscal year 1952, which you have to add to the column for the 
fiscal year 1952 regular. 


INCREASE IN COST OF SPARE PARTS 


Mr. Taser. Wait a minute. Then you look at the other one, on 
the spare parts, and you show a difference of $301,000 on the spare 
parts. 

Now, it seems perfectly ridiculous that those figures could possibly 
be—that is, to the fellow who understands ordinary things. I do not 
think the ordinary fellow can be persuaded that that is right. 

Then you have this tanker business. You have the spare-parts 
business, that runs into a difference of $500,000 on each of them each 
vear. It is not very much difference here. 

| do not know how it is all the way through, but the whole picture 
does not look good, or does not look as if it were well worked out. 

Colonel Rison. Mr. Taber, | can answer that. 

Mr. Taser. All right. 

Colonel Rison. It is quite well worked out. If it were not so well 
worked it would not show up as this difference here. 

In each one of the cases vou have mentioned, below the figure 
vou quoted is the production schedule, again underlined. 

Mr. Taper. Yes. 

Colonel Rison. We are talking about a time period. For each time 
period the percentage of spares varies as we go along. 

The red underscore, or the partial financed period, is a part of the 
regular 1952 program. It has a percentage of spares. One year later 
we have a different percentage of spares, and that will be explained in 
detail in the program following 110, program 120. 

Mr. Taner. I am going to ask you to look that over tonight, and 
see what you think of it tomorrow. It does not look good to me, 
offhand, I am frank to say. 

Mr. Manon. Colonel, can you take the illustrations and the figures 
pointed out by Mr. Taber and reconcile them? 

Colonel Rison. We have all the detail here, if you want to go over 
them. Mr. Heinzmann, will you talk about this B-47? You have 
the breakdown and the spread sheets between those two time periods, 
or you can pick out the B—57 and stay in one plant, if you like. That 
might be easier to do. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. HetnzMann. I wanted to point that out, sir, that the big drop 
in fly-away cost was after the first procurement. 
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When program 120 is presented to you the computation of spare 
engines will be explained further. As we get more airplanes into the 
inventory we need fewer engines in general. 

Mr. Manon. Well, you need relatively fewer engines. 

Mr. Hernzmann. That. is right, sir; relatively fewer. It is the 
spare engines which account for the difference in the estimates for 
these two blocks of airplanes. 

Mr. Manon. Are you through with that particular angle, Mr 
Taber? 

Mr. Taser. I guess so, for now. It looks like they were going to 
try to give us some other things on it later. 

Mr. Manon. Is there anything else to give? 

Mr. Taner. I do not know. 

Mr. Rison. No, sir. That is about the size of it. We have to 
place orders for these things as funds are appropriated, and we buy 
1 year’s worth at atime. As we buy next year, if it is the same item 
we get a little cheaper price for it. 

Mr. Manon. Percentagewise you buy fewer of certain spare parts 
when you have a larger number of units? 

Mr. Rison. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Manon. We have been discussing here the tanker program, 
the KC-97. Let us button that up, Mr. Taber. Are there any 
questions about the tankers? If not, let us go on to something else. 

Mr. Taser. Frankly, I am not very well satisfied with it. It looks 
to me like we were spreading out and getting into it too deeply. 

Mr. Manon. I would like to ask this question, while you conside 
any other questions you want to ask 


USE OF TANKERS FOR OTHER THAN REFUELING 


If you buy all of these tankers we will have the number of them on 
hand, apparently which you have indicated. If a period of peac 
should come to the world, as we fervently hope, or if vou should deter- 
mine that in warfare we could not use these, that refueling was not 
very practical, and if in general it were decided that it was not very 
practical to use these tankers, we would find ourselves with several 
hundred millions of dollars worth of these tankers or cargo aircraft 
What could we do with them? 

General Twintne. They could be readily convertible to passenger- 
type or cargo-type aircraft. 

In fact, in addition to the tankers vou would use these airplanes in 
a utility way to transport personnel and cargo while they are still 
tankers. Wecando that. In other words, we can use them to move 
our units, to deploy them. We would use these tankers to help de- 
ploy units. 

We would have a great shortage of transport aircraft at the start of 
an emergency. In peacetime, if we wanted to give up the tankers to 
the commercial airlines, or something like that, they could be readily 
convertible to passenger-type or cargo-type commercial airplanes. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, that would be more true with regard 
to them than any other aircraft used by the Air Force? 

General Twining. That is right. 

Mr. Manon. You could have a civilian use. 

General Twintnc. That is correct. 
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Mr. Gitpatric. Like a C—54. 

General Twintna. Yes. 

Mr. Gitpatric. You could charter them to the commercial airlines, 
just the way we do some of our surplus C—54’s, or like we did until we 
needed them in the airlift. 

General Twintnc. You could hold them in reserve and let them be 
used by the civilian airlines. 

Mr. Manon. Could this aircraft be used in the dropping of troops, 
in a tactical use? 

General Twintna. It would not be very suitable for that; no, sir. 
| do not believe so. It would require some kind of modification, so 
that they could get out more readily. 

General Ramey. The airplane could be modified, but as a tanker, 
it could not be used to drop them; no, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Are there any other questions on the tankers? 

Mr. Taser. I do not think so, now. 


B—-36 


Mr. Manon. Are there any questions that we want to ask on the 
B-36? 

We are continuing with the B-36 program in the fiscal vear 1953 
budget, and we propose to continue. We have been discussing the 
B-36. You have had considerable experience, General Ramey, with 
the B-36, have you? 

General Ramey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. It is claimed by some that the B-36 would not be a 
practical aireraft in the event of war, by reason of the claim that it 
would be so vulnerable to fighter aircraft. It is kind of a slow air- 
plane, and would be a sitting duck for the MIG—15, or something like 
that. What is your answer? 

General Ramey. It is going to be a good airplane for the mission 
planned for several years vet. 

Mr. Manon. You do not think all-weather aircraft could shoot 
vou down very easily at night? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. If vou would stage a B-36 practice raid at some place 
in this country, and loose an adequate number of F-86—s—is that the 
Sabre-jet? 

General Ramey. That is the forerunner. 

Mr. Manon. Whatever it is—against this aircraft under more or 
less combat conditions, what could our own fighters do? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Ramey. When they intercept that does not mean, as I 
said, that the B—36 is shot down. 

Mr. Manon. Could vou hit anything? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Do vou think the mission could probably be stopped? 

General Ramey. I do not think any determined bombardment 
attack can be stopped. J never have seen one completely stopped. 

Mr. Manon. You were not confronted with the jet fighters, against 
the conventional-engine bombers? 

General Ramey. Yes, sir; in some instances we were. 

Mr. Manon. But it was in its infancy? 





General Ramey. Right, sir. 

Mr. Manon. The reciprocating engine had been highly developed 
and the jet was in its infancy, so you would not have had a fair 
test there. 

General Ramey. Yes, sir. 

(Statements off the record.) 

(Note.—In view of the fact that much of the testimony has been 
off the record, the Department of the Air Force has submitted for 
the record the following statement in justification for continuing 
production of the B-36:) 


Procurement of the B-36 bomber is continued in this budget to complete th« 
program on which the Air Force embarked last year, completing the equipping 
of the approved heavy-bomber wings. The need for the intercontinental bomber 
has been well established, and although like any other items of military matériel, 
it is subject to enemy action, it can deliver the required attacks, and is the best 
operating heavy bomber in the world today. To fully disclose in the public 
record the manner of its employment, and the characteristics which permit. it 
use as a first-line bomber is not possible. However, it is possible to state that 
the Air Force, in this procurement, is providing the Nation with a bomber whic! 
can do the job required. It is significant that the Joint Chiefs of Staff, in approy 
ing the increase in the number of heavy-bomber wings in the United States 
Air Force, was cognizant of the additional procurement of B—36’s which would 
have to be undertaken and also was cognizant of the military characteristics of 
the aircraft which make it a desirable bomber. 


B—47 


Mr. Manon. With the B-47 would you be able to do a good job? 
(Discussion off the record.) 
Mr. Manon. Under what conditions would you change your 


B47 mission, generally speaking, in the event of war? 

(Statement off the record.) 

(Note.—The statement following was submitted for the record by 
the Department of the Air Force:) 


With reference to the committee’s questions on the medium bomber, the B—47, 
the characteristics which make that aircraft so desirable to the Air Force as a 
primary weapon cannot be disclosed publicly. It is the first jet medium bomber 
which can be placed in the combat units of the Air Force. There is no doubt 
that in the years to come the aircraft will be improved. Among production air- 
craft, the B—47 as a medium bomber is without a peer. It not only has the re- 
quired range, load-carrying capacity, and speed, but it is capable of considerable 
improvement as jet engine development progresses, with more power and less 
relative fuel consumption. 

With relation to the fighters in the program, there is always discussion relative 
to the merits of our own fighters as compared to those of our enemies. However, 
while United States fighters have been compared unfavorably with those of the 
enemy, the proof of their all-around excellence is that the Air Force fighters have 
shot down enemy fighters in a ratio of more than 7 to 1. This is doing a good job 
of training pilots; however, the firepower, range, accuracy of fire, and sheer 
ruggedness of our fighters are also a basic ingredient in our success 


Question oF Too Many GapGets IN AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Manon. What is your opinion as to the allegation that we 
have gone too far afield in gadgetry? 

For example, in the modern, American home some people have dish- 
washers and, of course, refrigerators and things of that kind. They 
have all sorts of gadgets. You could dispense with these things and 
get along pretty well in vour kitchen. 
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Now, what could vou dispense with in the B-47 and in the B-36 and 
the F-86 and in the aircraft which are being projected, without hurting 
the fire power and the capability of the aircraft to get the job done? 

General Ramey. | do not believe you could sacrifice very much, sir; 
because when any airplane becomes operational we hold what we call 
a weight-reduction board in which the tactical and the technical people 
vet together and discuss what might come off this airplane to reduce 

the weight. Those conferences are generally very bitter, because the 
actical people insist on certain things being in there that the weight- 
eduction people, in order to get increased performance and ‘so forth, 
sit) should come off. 

By the time the relative value of any item is assessed against its 
penalty in weight I think we probably have very, very few gadgets 
as such on an airplane. 

Mr. Manon. If you take the B-36, the bombing system is very 
expensive, and it is heavy and complicated, and it is expensive to 
maintain. If you would take off the bombing system you might just 
as well ditch the aircraft. 

General Ramey. It is heavy, s 

Mr. Manon. Are there or are there not other things where some 
reductions could be made? 

General Ramey. Sir, I do not know what they would be. You 
could sav that they are trying to get a suitable oven to warm foods. 
You could say that was a gadget, but by the time you expect to fly 
a crew for 27 or 28 hours, and you ‘de ~pend upon them being in an alert 
condition at the time they get to the target, then you certainly want 
warm food for them. 

There is a light framework in the back where about six men can 
sleep. But by the same token, if none of your crew can rest over the 
entire 27- or 28-hour missions, they are not very alert. 

I do not know of any extra gadgets. In fact, I] can name several 
gadgets that ought to be on the B—36 that are not. 

Mr. Manon. For example? 

General Ramey. There is no relief tube or relief mechanism in the 
front part of the airplane. You have to climb 90 feet through a 
tunnel to get to it in the B 

Also, the food situation has never been satisfactorily solved, as I 
say. The oxygen equipment is not as elaborate as it might be, 
although it is as light as it can be, and fairly suitable. 

Mr. Manon. Here is an operations man to talk about gadgeteering 
with, Mr. Gore. Take him over. 

Mr. Gorn. You are taking him over pretty well. 

General Twintna. I would like to say one thing, in addition to 
what General Ramey has said. 

There is a continued battle to cut down weight, but I do feel that 
this country has always overbuilt its aircraft. They are too heavy. 
We have to get into that and cut the over-all weight of this ¢ ‘quipment 
down to get performance. The safety factors we have built in, | 
think, we have overdone. 

Mr. Gore. Here is confirmation for our point of view, if it is our 
point of view. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. I am not saying it is my point of view. If 
you take all the armament and protection off for the man who flies 
the plane, of course, you can reduce the weight. 
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General Ramey. That is right. 

Mr. Manon. We had that battle in World War IT. 

General Twinina. And put it on. 

Mr. Manon. We put it on. 

General Twinina. Yes. 

Mr. Gruparric. Take Mr. Finletter’s example, with two sets of con- 
trols. 

General Twinine. That is right. I am talking more of the struc- 
ture, rather than the defensive protection. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

General Twininc. The structure on the airplane. Our airplanes 
are the strongest in the world; there is no question about it. I think 
we can do a lot of work in reducing the weight in the structure. 

Mr. Manon. Would you want to reduce the dual controls and the 
dual wiring? You have dual wiring. 

General Twininc. That is what we are working on all the time, in 
connection with the Board, to cut those things out. It is a balance 
between the operator and the engineer as to what comes out of your 
airplane. 

General Ramey. Sir, may I| add one thing? 

The operational side of these is always for the additional strength 
and for the additional gadgets and for the additional weight. Regard- 
less of the penalty, they generally want that extra business in there. 

Colonel Rison. If I may interrupt a minute, Mr. Chairman, in 
many of the discussions that we hold about the extra weight, the 
gadgets, and things of that nature, and the high cost of those new 
complex kinds of things we are getting into—we talk about bombing 
systems and electronic systems, the really high-cost items. 

We would like to show you now a small gadget that should have a 
small cost, but in itself has a rather high cost. These things ar 
multiplied many times throughout an airplane, to make the cost 
higher than we would like for it to be. 

Mr. Manon. Somebody was showing us the other day a little bead 

General Opom. A transistor. 

Mr. Manon. Yes, the transistor. 


ATTITUDE GYRO 


Colonel Rison. This is an ordinary instrument. It is an artificial 
horizon. There is an old one such as we have in our airplanes now 
and one of the new ones which we want to show you; and to explain 
how much more complex it is, and why it is necessary to have it more 
complex. Colonel Davis, will you present that? 

Colonel Davis. Mr. Chairman, this [indicating] was our World 
War II] model. 

Mr. Manon. Of what? 

Colonel Davis. Of an attitude gyro. 

Mr. Manon. An attitude gyro? 

Colonel Davis. Yes. It shows the pilot the relationship or attitude 
of the aircraft to the earth’s surface. 

Mr. Manon. You mean whether it is upside down or not? 

Colonel Davis. Yes, whether he is banking, climbing, or diving. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 
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Colonel Davis. In this particular instrument the horiZontal bar 
indicates the earth’s horizon. The miniature airplane indicates the 
position of the aircraft in relation to the earth. 

In this particular position [indicating] he would be climbing, because 
the small aircraft is above the horizon. This [indicating] would 
indicate a bank to the right, or to the left [indicating]. 

This instrument [indicating] cost us $150 during World War II. 
It is not a gadget. It is required for every aircraft, the large ones 
and the small ones, to safely conduct a flight. 

Mr. Manon. In the sense we are talking about, it is a gadget. We 
are talking about everything in the aircraft as being a gadget. 

Colonel Rison. That is right. 

Colonel Davis. But I want to point out that this is the type of 
device which must go on every aircraft to operate it satisfactorily 
and safely. 

This old model instrument cannot be used in today’s aircraft. It 
will not operate at high altitudes because it was run by air pressure. 
It will not operate at very low temperatures. It will not operate at 
the high speeds or in the violent maneuvers that jet aircraft must 
vo through. 

The next step of improvement was this instrument [indicating] 
which is designed for jet aircraft in use today. 

Colonel Rison. Show them the front of it, Colonel Davis. 

Colonel Davis. The indications are on a sphere, instead of a bar. 
This one is a universal attitude indicator and it will show an indication 
of whether you are going straight up, straight down, rolling, or your 
position in any Maneuver. 

Mr. Manon. This one must be out of kilter. 

Colonel Davis. That is right. This old model would only work for 
pitch up to a 55° angle, or a bank at a 90° angle. Then it would 
completely go out of kilter and be of no value. Actually, it would be 
dangerous. The pilot could not maintain his flight attitude. 

Mr. Manon.’ Yes. 

Colonel Davis. This instrument [indicating] is electrically operated, 
and, therefore, it can operate at any altitude. It can operate at any 
temperature range. 

This instrument [indicating] takes about 5 minutes to get going, 
while this one [indicating] in 30 seconds after you turn your power on 
the pilot has a reference for take off in bad weather. That is very 
valuable. It is essential to an intercept operation. 

You can see the small size of this instrument. It was made this 
size so that it could fit in the smaller cockpits having limited space. 

Colonel Rison. And save weight. 

Colonel Davis. It is rather difficult to read for precision flying and 
is not wholly satisfactory as a precision instrument. Therefore, we 
have had to go one step further, to develop an instrument which 
would be accurate enough for all types of interceptor operations and 
all types of all-weather operations, for the high performance type of 
aircraft. 

Mr. Manon. What does this one cost? 

Colonel Rison. This one [indicating] costs $600, building them at 
a rate of about 3,000 a month. 

Mr. Manon. They are not gold-plated. Is it just labor? What 
makes it cost so much? 
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Colonel Davis. The precision workmanship is essentially the reason 
for increased manufacturing cost. It requires much greater precision 
workmanship, better materials, precision bearings, and so forth. It 
requires more man-hours of labor. 

Mr. Taser. What did the other one cost you? 

Mr. Manon. $150. 

Colonel Davis. This one was $150. You can see the differenc: 
in the workmanship of the two. This kind of workmanship is 
required to produce an instrument possessing the accuracies necessary, 
You could not land jet aircraft on an instrument approach with 
that with the old type instrument. 

Mr. Manon. A couple of hundred dollars for the equipment, and 
the rest is labor? 

Colonel Davis. This [indicating] has more labor in it. 

Colonel VAN Sickie. You said this one was $150 during thx 
last war. How much is it now? 

Colonel Davis. We have not bought those since the last war. 

Colonel Van Sickie. You do not have any. 

Mr. Manon. Our experience is that it would be up over 100 percent 
Most things are up over 100 percent. 

Mr. Manon. Where are you spending the money for this gyro? 

Colonel Davis. We are protecting the aircraft and the crews by 
providing the pilot with instruments that meet the requirements of 
accuracy for them to take off and fly in all kinds of weather. 

Mr. Manon. We want the crews to have all the gadgets they need, 
but we want the Air Force to find a way to make these gadgets at 
lesser cost to the taxpayers. 


OTHER GYROS AND ELECTRICAL SYSTEMS 


Colonel Davis. This [indicating] is the instrument we have to have 
for the type of aircraft, particularly the interceptors and the jet 
bombers, that we are buying under this program. The accuracy of 
this type of instrument is dependent on the size of the gyro, the 
speed, the design, and so on. We could not build an instrument of 
this small size and get the required accuracy. We had to put in a 
larger number of gyros, and we had to develop a remote indicator 
with the brain of the instrument, the control, located near the center 
of gravity of the aircraft. This device transmits the signal to the 
indicator. This [indicating] is simply a series of little electric motors 
registering the position of the aircraft on this indicator in accordance 
with the signals transmitted from this brain located at the center of 
gravity of the aircraft. This instrument, which is being produced in 
limited quantities—some 2,900 of them—will cost approximately 
$4,500. 

Mr. Manon. Who makes them? 

Colonel Davis. They are made by two manufacturers. One is 
Lear, Inc., the other is Minneapolis Honeywell Co. 

Mr. Grupatrric. The performance is very high. 

Colonel Davis. The performance is such that it fills the accuracy 
requirement for the type of aircraft that is going into the program. 
The old model instrument would be of no use whatsoever— 


Mr. Manon. To World War II planes? 
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\ir. Gore. What is it that costs the $4,000? Is it involved in the 
location of certain mechanism back in the plane, in the fighters that 
vou have indicated here, with the electric motors and the connections 
and that sort of thing designed to make signals on the dashboard? 

Colonel Davis. That is a good question, Mr. Gore. It involves 
the necessary development and manufacture of a self-contained instru- 
ment system designed so that the indicator can be mounted on the 
instrument board. In fighter aircraft the armament, radar, and fire 
control is installed in front of the instrument panel. In this design 
the bulk of the mechanism can be remotely located leaving only the 
indicator within the limited space adjacent to the instrument panel. 

Mr. Taper. Is that the $4,000 that you have before you? 

Colonel Davis. This system which is a combination of these two 
units. 

Mr. Taper. A combination? 

Colonel Davis. Yes. This is the indicator [indicating]. 

Mr. Taser. Is that the instrument or both of them that you are 
exhibiting? 

Colonel Davis. The system consists of two units. The indicator 
and the control which is located near the center of gravity of the 
aircraft. 

Mr. Gor. Let us compare that with a Cadillac automobile. 

Colonel Davis. There are actually two gyroscopes used in this 
design rather than one. <A vertical gvro which senses the position 
of the aircraft in relation to the earth and a rate gyro for control of 
turn error. Signals are transmitted electronically to the indicator, 
which indicates the position of the aircraft. 

Mr. Gore. Do you have any idea what the next one is going to 
cost? 

Colonel Davis. We are striving to get a self-contained instrument 
to eliminate some of the cost of the electronic works contained in this 
design and produce a self-contained instrument at a lower cost and a 
smaller size, but the state of the art of gvro design and manufacture 
is such that we have not been able to get a self-contained gyro instru- 
ment with sufficient accuracy for all-weather operation of our inter- 
ceptors and our jet bombers. 

Mr. Gorn. It seems to me that this also increases the hazards and 
liabilities as well as the cost of performance. The multiplicity of 
gadgets means that a man’s very life depends upon the operation of a 
thousand different things within the aircraft; is very likely gomg to 
mean a lot of loss of life. 

Colonel Davis. In the old type we do not have the instrument 
performance required, even when functioning perfectly, to provide 
for safe flight. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Are there any further questions about this item? 

Colonel Davis. Mr. C hairman, these [indicating] are the principal 
comer contained in this black box, which | picked me at the 
factory. I have not taken the cover off, because it is extremely critical, 
and I did not want to one ak it open for display, because even the dust 
from handling may cause it to function imprope ‘rly. Gyros must be 
kept dust free, and even the moisture from the human hands may cause 
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failure at some later date. So I have not revealed what is enclosed 
However, it is essentially this vertical gyro, which is the central contro! 
element; this rate gyro which is a turn-sensing element; and this part 
[indicating] provides the signals which are transmitted to the instru- 
ment panel. 

I might mention the World War II instruments ran about 100 to 
400 hours. This new instrument will operate up to 1,000 hours. In 
addition we have better quality, better performance, and we have thy 
accuracy which is absolutely essential to conduct high-speed flight 
in all kinds of weather. 

Mr. Gore. I would like to have some industrial authority who is 
qualified to give us a competent opinion give the committee his opinion 
about the cost of this small ob) »ct we see here, particularly when w: 
bear in mind that what we have seen is a very small item and yet it 
costs more than a Cadillac automobile; not someone who makes it. 

Mr. Gitparric. Why not get someone from Honeywell? 

Mr. Gore. Don’t ask the man who makes it, who has a contract 

Mr. Giiparric. He is the one who ought to explain the cost. 

Mr. Gore. By the time we find out how much he makes out of 
this one, the Air Force will have a different instrument in the ai 
program. 

Mr. Giiparric. I think the manufacturer is the one to tell thi 
committee something about holding the price down. 

Mr. Gore. Mr. Chairman, could we not have somebody give us 
an estimate, because it certainly does appear that this little $4,000 
machine does not have much material in it. 

Mr. Manon. The point is that this is only one of many hundreds 

Mr. Gore. But it is an important one. 

Mr. Mauon. Yes. 

Mr. Gore. We ought to have an expert who can tell us something 
about what it ought to cost. 


EFFORTS TO ACHIEVE ECONOMY IN PROCUREMENT OF GADGETS 


Mr. Manon. I think that would be all right, but my point is that in 
the legislative branch of the Government we cannot go out and enlist 
the contractors. What we can do is try in some way or other to 
produce a determination in the Defense Department which will result 
in economy and efficiency in the procuring of military equipment in 
one way or another. After all, the money in this budget of $20 
billion—half of it in the military budget—is for buying stuff, and this 
is just a part of it. 

You would be entitled to all the honors the country could bestow 
upon you if you could devise a way to provide these little gadgets 
which one can hold in his hand, but the cost of which runs into astro- 
nomical figures, for a reasonable sum. That is our problem. Any 
kind of radio or radar equipment or signal equipment of a comparab|: 
nature is expensive. 

General Ramey. Yes. 

Mr. Gore. It looks about like a carburetor on a good automobile 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Mr. Taper. | am wondering if you could tell me what kind of 
material is in that contraption? 
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\fr. Manon. If I were the Secretary of the Air Force, they would 
certainly have to demonstrate it to me, give me some reasons for that, 
but we do not know whether the Secretary of the Air Force can do 
much about these things or not. 

\[r. Giupatrric. | watch the cost estimates and purchase price of 
everything, obviously, but about all we can do is check to see what the 
trends are. On my trips to Wright Field we have sessions and meet- 
ings with individual contractors, and I think there is a pretty careful 
eve kept on it, because, as I said earlier in the hearings in the case, for 
example, of Minneapolis-Honeywell, their accounts are subject to 
audit by the General Accounting Office as well us by their own account- 
ants and by our auditors, and they cannot make any exorbitant profit. 
If their costs are too much out of line, they are subject to redetermi- 
nation. Under their contract it is of advantage to them to produce the 
article at the least cost. There is a very real incentive placed before 
Honeywell to reduce costs, to substitute materials and generally to 
bring the price of the article down. For example, you are all familiar 
with the heating-control device in your houses. ‘This company has 
over the years been making such heating-control devices and been able 
to reduce the price on those units to half of what they cost 15 or 20 
vears ago. I think this company, if they can get enough business, 
would be able to cut the price, but the difficulty is about time they get 
into quantity production some new article is devised before they can 
get the price of the old one down. We are in entire sympathy with the 
desire to save the Government and the taxpayers every dollar we can. 

Mr. Manon. How many of these instruments have we bought; and, 
second, what is the number the price is predicated on? 

Colonel Davis. We have only bought about 2,900. It is going into 
the first stage of production now. The cost is predicated upon the 
average of that first quantity. 

Mr. Manon. Would that include the tooling-up costs? 

Colonel Davis. Tooling up, production engineering, and all of the 
other starting costs. 

Mr. Manon. Does it include the plant costs? 

Colonel Davis. The tooling costs. It does not include, for exam- 
ple. the land and brick and that sort of thing. 

Mr. Gitpatric. May I say with reference to this $4,000 cost that, 
when you compare this with the $150 gadget, this gadget will operate, 
say, a thousand hours? 

Colonel Davis. A thousand hours or longer. 

Mr. Gitparric. For how many on the other? 

Colonel Davis. Our experience is about 400 hours, for the other 
device. 

Mr. Giipatric. So, you can see the thousand hours as against the 
400 hours means quite a reduction in the ratio of costs. 

(Off-record discussion.) 

Mr. Manon. Tell us something about your contract requirements. 

Mr. Griparric. We are using—that is, many of the contracts today 
contain-—a target type of price provision whereby, if the contractor 
reduces the actual cost, say, $100 below the estimated cost, the 
Government saves $80 of the $100, and the contractor gets an addi- 
tional $20 profit. In other words, the Government gets a 4-to-] 
break in the way of savings. 
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If the contractor can reduce the labor costs, can get material chea 
or use cheaper material, or can save in the production process through 
this incentive type of contract, it actually tends to reduce the cost 

In cases where we do not have any experience—that is, in estimatin 
costs in advance—through the use of price-redetermination provisio 
a determination is made, say, every 6 months, during which we tak: 
look at the costs and adjust the prices upward or downward; and 
the costs merease, the profit will be a smaller percentage of the oy 
all gross 


Mir. Manon. You may elaborate on that for the record if you wish 


REASONS FOR HIGH COST OF GADGETS 


Mr. Manon. If you should pick the gadgets that have been 
exhibited here to the committee and if we should take them to the 
House floor and say that here is a gadget that costs this much and that 
the Appropriations Committee was providing the money, many 
Members of Congress would think it was utterly ridiculous that these 
gadgets should cost that much. J think you would be inclined 
agree also that if you went before an audience and exhibited these 
gadgets that audience would be rather inclined to think that th 
Government is being gypped by paying so much for these gadgets 
| think probably the average officer will have the same viewpoint 

General Ramey, are you able to tell us why the cost of this typ 
of gadget should be so much? 

General Ramey. No. I can justify it on the standpoint of increased 
performance. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. In other words, aluminum might be worth $40 
per pound if that were the only way you could get metals with which 
to build airplanes in order to save the country. 

General Ramey. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. But that is not the point, as has been observed. But 
how can you say, how can you figure out, that the costs should be as 
high as has been indicated? 

General Ramey. From the engineering standpoint, the engineering 
costs, the tooling-up costs, to get out an instrument with all the 
precision required by the service as the initial precision operations is 
the only way I can explain it. However, | am certainly far from 
qualifying as an engineer. 

Mr. Manon. But you will admit the cost seems very exorbitant. 

General Ramey. Until you analyze the results; when you analyz: 
the results, you get I can justify it from that standpoint. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. But I do not want to get into the performance 
angle now; I am just talking about the costs. You can get a ver) 
very fine watch for $500. but this seems to be a fantastically high 
price. We can understand why some things are expensive, lik 
diamonds, which may look very small but are expensive, yet there is 
an established market for diamonds, and people recognize that, and 
you could explain why people are willing to pay $500 or $2,000 for a 
diamond. But this business costing so much is something else. 

Mr. Gitparric. Mr. Gore brought out the point about the compara 
tive costs of this and a Cadillac. A Cadillac does not change from year 
to year the way this type of instrument does. General Motors makes 
hundreds and hundreds of Cadillacs; they make thousands of Chevro- 
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and Buicks, and they have adopted standard methods of produc- 

. and have gotten their costs down to a very low margin. ‘This is a 

rent type of article, and about the time this gets in to quantity 

duction someone will come up with another article that will per- 

n better. 

[r. Gore. And that will cost 10 times as much. 

[r. Gitparric. Here the volume is relatively small, only some 2,900 
chased, and the cost is terrifically great compared to what we think 

n mass production today. 

r. Gore. So far the records show, Mr. Secretary, there has been 
bited before the committee a very small piece of mechanism, 
aining materials which would cost in total sum, so far as the 
cord shows, a very few dollars at least, insofar as we have been told. 
have been told, without any explanation whatsoever, except some 
velopments that have been referred to, it would cost $4,000. There 

o other evidence before the committee, and | think it is incumbent 

on the committee to have some competent, qualified engineer look 

this mechanical system and give us an estimate of how much it 
yuld cost. 

\tr. Giuparric. Very well, we will arrange for such an estimate. 

\ir. Manon. Do they have any engineers in the Bureau of Stand- 
rds with whom you could perhaps collaborate? 

Mr. Grupatric. Let us put our thinking caps on it a little bit before 
they do that. 

Mr. Manon. See what you can find. 

Mr. Gruparric. I think we can get someone. 

\ir. Gore. At least, if you are going to get this, we ought to have 
some explanation of why it is going to cost so much, and what it is 
roing to cost, other than what has been referred to here previously as 
“precision,” because I can certainly say as much about a watch. I 
have a watch costing $60, which keeps perfect time, and has for 15 
ears, and I can make the same reference to “precision” and results 
vhich you have made to this $4,000 mechanism. 

General Twintna. I think one of the biggest costs is involved in 
research and engineering, and that each one of these instruments would 
be a lot cheaper if produced in quantity. 

Epitor’s Notr.—Further discussion on the high cost of certain gadgets may 
may be found on p. 707.) 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Taber, we were going to discuss the desirability of 
purchasing certain aircraft and the number of certain aircraft. The 
gentlemen are here who are in operation and are prepared to discuss, 
| think, that aspect. We have looked as fully as I think we can at 
his time into the cargo-aircraft problem. We have talked about the 
3-36 and the B-47. 


t 
I 
I 


B-36 


Mr. Taser. What can you tell me, General Twining, about the 
B-36 and the desirability of moving ahead with production on that 
aircraft? 

General Twinina. The B-36 is the plane that has the longest range 
of any bomber in the world today. It has transcontinental capacity 
to carry quite a large load of bombs 


94918-—52—-—81 
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Mr. Taper. Can it go in to a point far over the enemy country and 
deliver a load and hit the target? 

(Statement off the record.) 

Mr. Taser. Can it be spotted and picked on by enemy aircraft? 

(Statement off the record.) 

Mr. Taser. How much range have these enemy antiaircraft? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

B-52 

Mr. Taser. What about the B52, or do you know enough about 
that? 

General Twintnac. That is a jet version of a development aircraft, 

Mr. Taser. I thought you had been telling us it was the one that 
was going to take the place of the B-36. 

General Twinina. It is a very heavy bomber, but it is a jet version. 

Mr. Taper. How much range does it have? 

(Statement off the record.) 

Mr. Taser. You really have not gone far enough to know what 
it will do? 

Mr. Manon. General Twining, Mr. Taber’s question is directed 
more or less to the assumption that this is a successor of the B-36; 
from that standpoint you would not be bothered too much about the 
B-36, but it is a faster plane? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

(The statement following was submitted for the record by the De- 
partmept of the Air Force:) 

The only way to tell is to get the aircraft, and to fly it. That is the only com- 
pletely reliable way to determine that a new aircraft will be acceptable. Improve- 
ment in bombardment aircraft is essential, and the improvement must be started 
long before it will be necessary to have the aircraft available for combat. 

Colonel Rison. That depends upon the mission. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 


B-47’s 


Mr. Taser. You have a B47, RB-47B, costing so much. Then 
you have a B-47C to cost so much. Why? One has six engines 
and the other has four? 

Colonel Rison. That is right. 

Mr. Taser. Why would there be so much difference in cost? 

The smaller one has a smaller number of engines and that sort of 
thing, and yet it costs more money. 

Colonel Rison. The B-47B is a standard bomber. The RB-47B 
is a reconnaissance bomber. It is a similar aircraft, but there will be 
a separate production line for the RB, because we will have to make a 
different fuselage; we will have to put on a longer nose; and we will 
have installations of a different kind—different equipment for recon- 
naissance purposes. ‘The B-47C is an improvement over the B-47B 
aircraft. 

Mr. Taser. Why should they cost us so much money? 

Colonel Rison. Because of the engineering and because of the new 
tooling for this four-engine aircraft. There are four big engines, 
newly developed engines, to be put in this aircraft. This is a very 
small number of aircraft; so the tooling costs and the production 
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engineering costs will be spread over this quantity, thus making the 
unit cost of that number quite high. The next procurement will be 
down to a reasonable figure. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Taper. It is not as large an aircraft as the B-47B. 

Colonel Rison. It is the same size aircraft. It has, of course, more 
range, better performance, and bigger engines, and the heavier engines 
have to be under the wings at a different point. 

Mr. Taser. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Colonel Ritson. This is a new engine; so the costs are still up. 


JUSTIFICATION FOR VARIOUS TYPES OF FIGHTERS 


Mr. Manon. Mr. Taber, while we have this group here, when you 
have completed your questions on the bombers, I would like to turn 
to page 2 of this presentation, when you get through with your ques- 
tions, and talk about the day fighter, the night iighter, and the fighter- 
intercepter, which represent fighter aircraft of all types. I would like 
to have an over-all justification from the standpoint of requirements 
for this number of fighters of these t,pes and particularly, as an 
example, the large number of aircraft of the fighter-intercepter type. 
Of course, the costs are so much greater, the unit costs, than some of 
the others. Will you discuss the fighter aircraft requirements and 
tell us what mark you are shooting at and what is the basis of this 
determination and why do you have so many of this type and why 
could you not get along with the other type? 

General Twinina. Each type fighter has a special mission to per- 
form, Mr. Chairman. The fighter-intercepter is the type airplane 
which is used for the defense of the United States. 

Mr. Manon. Will this F-86F be used in connection with the 
defense of the United States? 

General Twininc. That is right. That is the F86D. It has to be 
equipped with electronic facilities and be able to operate in bad 
weather. The fighter-bomber is for the support mission and is de- 
signed for bombing and strafing. 

Mr. Manon. How did you arrive at this number of 86D’s? 

(Statement off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. You can use the 86D in the event of war for the 
protection of installations overseas? 

Colonel Rison. Yes, sir. 


F-84’S 


Mr. Manon. You are asking funds for the F—84F. 

Colonel VAN Sickie. The F-84F is a fighter satisfying the require- 
ments for a fighter-bomber and a fighter escort wing. We have pro- 
cured F—84F’s for the fighter escort and the fighter-bomber require- 
ments to the extent that dollars and production would permit. 

Mr. Manon. I understand that you have an F-84 of some 
description. 

General Twintna. The F-84E. 

Mr. Manon. Which are being used over in Korea, which is a sort 
of sitting duck, and you have had to provide protection for these 
fighter-bombers. 
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Colonel Rison. Yes. That is the escort version, the F—84E air 
craft. The F-84F is a radical advanced swept wing aircraft. It is a 
entirely different aircraft. 

Mr. Manon. You want the whole category, all the different types 
of fighter-bombers and escorts and interceptor-fighters. 


DECISION TO BUY DIFFERENT TYPES OF PLANES 


General Twining, do you have anything to do’with the determina 
tion of these different types? Are we going to buy this many types 
and, if so, what did you have to do with determining how many of th 
different models are to be bought? 

General Twintne. The program is set up for just what we are goir 
to have in the way of aircraft and in the way of units to do the mission 
and, of course, we try to get the best type of equipment we can get to 
do the job. We have what we call the Aircraft and Weapons Boar 
which studies the equipment and aircraft all the time, and they com: 
in and tell us where we stand or where we should go. Then meetings 
are held with General Vandenberg and the Secretary to decide on th: 
types of aircraft and numbers before we proceed. 

Mr. Manon. I know that General Vandenberg and George Mahon 
and General Ramey and all the rest of you are so busy you do not have 
time to go into all of these details. 

General Twintnc. That is right. 

Mr. Manon. How do you tell finally what to do? 

General Twintna. This board I am talking about comes up with 
their recommendation of the airplanes to buy, why we should have a 
certain number of planes in the program, and that recommendation 
then goes to General Vandenberg and to the Secretary. Everything 
we buy must be approved by them before we move forward. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. But it would not be humanly possible for them 
to know all the characteristics of all of these airplanes. 

General Ramey. The board knows. 

General Ramey. And makes it its business to recommend to General 
Vandenberg and General Twining, who is on the board. 

Mr. Manon. Does this board really put its mind to the job; does it 
consider this thing thoroughly? 

General Twintna. That is right. 

General Asmnsto. May I say, Mr. Chairman, this is the most 
important thing that the board does insofar as the procurement of 
aircraft is concerned. General Ramey is on the board; I am on the 
board as the representative of the comptroller to cover the budget 
aspects of it. Colonel Rison is on the board by virtue of his office 
We go into these things in extreme detail, and even though we have 
covered in detail all the items and the various phases to do with the 
particular product or any particular aircraft, yet the facts are presented 
to the council, and sometimes they are not satisfied with the details 
that we have come back with, and they tell us they want more details, 
and then again after the council gets the report—the council consists 
of General Twining, and the Deputy Chiefs of Staff—and after they 
consider it, it goes to General Vandenberg and the Secretary, and they 
may come back from time to time and ask for more details. This 
thing is gone into very exhaustively, because it is the heart of the Air 
Force program, really. 
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General Twintnc. We can make no change whatsoever in our 
aircraft programs that have been established without going to Mr. 
Gilpatric for approval. Any change is taken up with him, and he 
personally O. K.’s them. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Taber, have you any further questions with 
regard to the fighters? 

Mr. TaBer. | believe not. 


MULTIPLICITY OF MODELS OF AIRCRAFT 


Note: The statement following was submitted by the Department 
of the Air Force in justification for multiplicity of models of aircraft:) 


The question of the multiplicity of models of aircraft, particularly in the fighter 

le, is one which causes both the layman and the Air Force considerable concern. 
[here are two main reasons for this condition: First, the resources of all available 

anufacturers were utilized after the Korean conflict started to provide the 

aximum acceleration of production of the large numbers of aircraft that were 
required to satisfy drastically increased forces; secondly, we were in the throes of 
the transition to jet aircraft and it was not possible to evaluate completely the 
omparative worth of the acceptable basic models engineered by each manu- 
facturer, particularly when they are procured on so urgent a basis. 

There is a very important misconception which clouds this problem. Although 
there are a number of successive improvements of the same basic models in the 
inventory at any one time, all are never in production at one time. The Air 
Force does not, of course, discard aircraft simply because it has been possible to 
et something marginally better at the same time, although it must exploit to the 
economical maximum the growth potential of early proven airframe, because of 
he great cost of introducing completely new models. Where there is more than 
one aircraft of the same type in production at the same time, such as the F-84G 
and the F—84F, it is because one model is being phased out of production while 
another comes in. 

This is true of all types and all manufacturers and is made necessary not only 
by the need for getting numbers of aircraft available for combat, but by the need 
for sustaining the labor force of the prime contractor and the subcontractors 
through the transition from one model to another. 

Each one of the series of any particular aircraft such as the series F-86A, F, F, 
and H represents a most significant improvement in military capability. At the 
present time, improvements are generally a direct result of the development of 
jet engines. 

The B-57 Canberra procurement will provide the Air Force with the ability 
to attack enemy ground forces at night and in bad weather. These light bombers 
satisfy a critical requirement which has been re-emphasized by our experience in 
Korea, and which is now being fulfilled in a measure by the B-26 Invader air- 
craft of World War II. The Canberra has been selected to carry out this role 
after a very comprehensive evaluation of aircraft designs, both foreign and 
domestic. 

A part of the problem of providing support to the ground forces is providing 
effective aerial reconnaissance. This reconnaissance must be done at night as 
well as by day. The RB—66 is being procured. It, too, has been selected after 
more than 2 years’ search and evaluation of the possible candidates for the job. 

The decision on the procurement of all of these aircraft, and the quantities to 
he procured under the over-all funds provided, is the responsibility of the Under 
Secretary of the Air Force, upon the recommendation of the Chief of Staff. 
Before the Chief of Staff is asked to pass upon this most important problem, which 
Ss a continuing one, he receives the recommendations of the Air Force Council, 
which reviews in detail the pros and cons of the problems related to the pro- 
curement of any one aircraft. The Air Force Council does not receive the problem 
intil the Aircraft and Weapons Board of the Air Force has reviewed the recom- 
mendations of the Air Research and Development Command, the Air Matériel 
Command, and the commands which will be operating the aircraft in combat. 
Thus, the research, engineering, production, tactical, financial, and industrial 
aspects of any aircraft procurement are thoroughly searched and evaluated before 
procurement of any aircraft is approved. 
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The decision to incorporate a new engine in a production model, which for supply 
and maintenance reasons results in its getting a new letter designation, is taken 
only after exhaustive analysis by the Wright Aeronautical Development Center 
and the production agencies of the Air Matériel Command. Their recommendation 
for the introduction of a new engine into a production model is then forwarded to 
Air Force Headquarters where it is carefully evaluated to ascertain that from a1 
operational standpoint it will provide a margin of improvement over its pred 
cessor in the time it can be available in the active inventory. This improveme: 
must be sufficient to make worthwhile the cost, the training of air and ground 
personnel, and the temporary dislocation in combat units caused by the intr 
duction of a new model. These evaluations are then reviewed in detail by the Air 
Force Council of Deputies and are forwarded to the Under Secretary for fina 
approval. The Congress can be sure that no model change of a particular aircraft 
is introduced unless a significant improvement is gained thereby. 

The multiplicity of models, particularly in the fighter type, is of considerabl 
concern to the operating commands of the Air Force, to the Chief of Staff, and to 
the Under Secretary. The problem is so important that the Secretary of Defense 
has directed the Chairman of the Research and Development Board to establish a 
panel to study the problem with a view to ascertaining whether there are more 
Air Force and Navy models than necessary, and if so, to reduce the number. This 
panel is working at the present time and the results of its findings will be imple 
mented by the services to the extent possible within the mission responsibilities 
of the service. 


RB-66 


Mr. Manon. I would like to talk now a little about this other 
bomber. 

Colonel Rison. The RB-66? 

Mr. Manon. That is designed for reconnaissance. Who makes it? 

Colonel Rison. Douglas. 

Mr. Manon. This is to meet another demand? 

General Twinina. That is right. It is for tactical reconnaissance 


Mr. Manon. Has this thing been gone into very thoroughly? 
Colonel Rison. Yes. It is a new airplane, and its performance is 
very good. 


CANBERRA 


Mr. Manon. You are not-asking any funds for the Canberra? 

Colonel Van Sickie. Yes. That is the B—57. 

Mr. Manon. Now, why are you interested in this one? Is 
entirely different from the B-47? 


C-124—C 


Mr. Manon. Now, about the heavy transport program, what 
the C—124—C? 

General Twintna. That is the big Douglas cargo plane. 

Colonel Van Sickie. That is an aircraft which is procured for the 
Military Air Transport Service squadrons, and for heavy troop carrier 
wings. 

General Twrntna. It is a very fine-performance airplane. We sent 
one of them out to Korea. It came up with a very satisfactory record. 
It can carry 200 armed troops; 200 ground troops with rifles and packs. 


HELICOPTERS 


Mr. Manon. What is the principal need for helicopters? The 
Air Force does have helicopters? 

Colonel Rison. Yes. For air rescue. 

General Twinina. For evacuation. 
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Colonel Rison. To provide supplies for front-line troops. 

Mr. Gore. Do you or does the Army do the front-line _ ‘vacuation? 

General Ramey. It is a secondary mission for the Army and a 
primary mission for the Air Force. 

General Twining. It is a secondary mission of the Army. 

Mir. Manon. All three services have some helicopters? 

General Twinina. Yes, sir. 

Discussion off the record.) 


Cost Prr Pounp or AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Manon. Do you have in the record the cost per pound of 
aircraft? 

Colonel Rison. No, sir. 

Mr. Manon. That is, the cost per pound for the big-bomber type 

and for the fighter type? 
+ Colonel Rison. We would have to furnish that for the record. It 
jumps around so much as the aircraft vary that we have rather given 
up the idea of trying to keep up a constant table showing the cost per 
pound. 

Mr. Manon. You do not consider that significant? 

Colonel Rison. No. 

Mr. Manon. It would be interesting from the standpoint of the 
gadgets, for example, for you to take some typical model, say a B 
and show what the cost per pound is. 

Colonel Rison. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. Less the bomb load. 

Colonel Rison. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. Just the dry aircraft. 

Colonel Rison. We can do that. 

Mr. Manon. I think that is something that perhaps could be used 
by the committee publicly if we want to use it. There should be 
nothing secret about it. 


’ 


Notre: The information following was submitted for the record: 


The cost per pound of one particular bomber is $25.33 (flyaway 
cost divided by flyaway pounds). The average cost per pound of the 
equipment in this bomber including engines is $32.91. The cost of the 
bare airframe alone is $22.51 (airframe cost divided by airframe pounds). 


Mr. Manon. Mr. Taber, do you have any questions about the air- 
craft-procurement program? 


DIFFERENCES IN DETAILS OF JUSTIFICATION MATERIAL 


Mr. Taser. I just want to point out that the items that are on this 
sheet here do not jibe with the items in the book; they do not jibe at all. 

Colonel Rison. Which sheet are you referring to? 

Mr. Taser. Well, the one that was given to us this morning. 

General Asensio. That is because you have in this problem now a 
combination of the fiscal 1952 supplemental requirements and the fiscal 
1953 from the program point of view, whereas in the book you have, 
Mr. Taber—— 

Mr. Taser. Well, I am referring to all of them, and these are all 
alike. Looking at all of them, they do not jibe. The figures do not 
jibe. This is just an illustration of the way it is all the way through, 
indicating that these things do not go together at all. I do not quite 
understand w hy they do not. 

Mr. Manon. What is the explanation, Colonel Rison? 
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Colonel Rison. The explanation is that an average is shown in t! 
tabulation. In the book we have tried to break it down in more det: 
You have two different quantities of aircraft at different prices. 

Mr. ‘Taser. That is not it. 

(Statement off the record.) 

Colonel Rrson. Let me explain it to you, Mr. Taber. 

(Statement off the record.) 

Mr. Taser. The fly-away cost? 

Colonel Rison. Yes. 

Mr. Taper. But even with that they do not jibe by $37 million. 

(Statement off the record.) 

General Asensio. That is a weighted average. 

Colonel Rison. We have simply tried to give you more detail th: 
is included in the average cost. 

(Statement off the record.) 

Mr. Taser. What does this blue sheet indicate; is that what yo 
need after all the money that is put through is shown on the blu 
sheet? 

Colonel Rison. That is under the 110 _program. We are talkin 
about the fly-away costs, which total $6.5 billion. In the book you 
have the figure of $321 million which is lee the program cost of on 
model. When you add all of those up, you will end up with $10.5 
billion. 

Does this answer the question you had in mind, Mr. Taber? 

Mr. Taser. Well, I do not know. 

Colonel Rison. On the purple pages you have the fly-away cost 
That is what we are talking about in the 110 program. In the boo 
you have the figures underlined with the colors show’ ing the unit fly- 
away costs. 

The 110 program is followed up with the 120 program for spares, 
the 130 program for related items, and so on, which adds up to the 
$11 billion for the whole appropriation. 

Mr. Taper. Are all the planes that are in here in the primar 
pace contracted for? How many of them have been contracted 
or? 

Colonel Rison. They are all contracted for, the book shows those 
undelivered in fiscal year 1951 and prior, and the fiscal year 1952 
quantities in the second column; they are contracted for but have not 
been delivered yet. 

B-47 


Mr. Taner. How many items out of the B—47, in the whole block 
of the 1952 group have been contracted for? 

Colonel Rison. All of them. 

Mr. Taser. All of them? 

Colonel Rison. Yes, that is right. 

Mr. Taser. Would that apply all the way through, that is, for 
every item in the 1952 funds, have been contracted for? 

Colonel Rison. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. Or just a kind of allocation; which is it? 

Colonel Rison. No, sir. 

Mr. Taner. They are actually obligated? 

Colonel Rison. The 1952 quantity, yes; they are obligated in ever 
case; they are under letter contracts; definitive contracts have bist 
been fully negotiated. 
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F-84 


Mr. Taser. Is the F-84—F going to be good enough to go up against 
the MIG or not? 

General Opom. It is designed for a different mission. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


HEAVY TRANSPORT PLANES 


Mr. Taser. You have got quite a lot of these heavy transport 
planes in here running into quite a bit of money. Why do you need 
30 many of them? 

Colonel Van StcxuEe. These aircraft are required to carry heavy 
equipment for the Military Air Transport Service; heavy troop carriers. 

Mr. Taser. Troop carrier. 

Colonel Van Sickie. Yes. 

Mr. Taser. How many do they carry? 

General Twin1na. 200 armed troops. 

Mr. Taser. Why should they cost so much? 

Colonel Rison. That is the C-124—B. C-—124X has improvements 
on it. It is equipped with turbo-propeller engines so it can cruise at 
a much higher altitude. 

Mr. Taner. Why would it cost so much? 

Colonel Rison. Because it has a new engine, requiring a new tooling 
job for engines and for the air frame. In addition there is other new 
equipment in the airplane. 

Mr. Taser. You mean the costs are practically the same thing. 
It looks like $80 million for just engines. 

Colonel Rison. This is a turbo-propeller engine with an enormous 
amount of production engineering work to be done at the installation. 

Mr. Taner. What value is it going to bring to you beyond what 
there is in the C124? 

Colonel Rison. It carries a considerably heavier load with increased 
power, and it carries it at a much higher altitude. You will notice 
this airplane will take an armored vehicle weighing 50,000 pounds 
with the entire crew. It will open up and a vehicle can drive right in. 
[t has the largest carrying capacity; carries the largest type of equip- 
ment demanded by the Army. This is one of the most useful airplanes 
for the kind of job the Army requires. The maximum load at take-off 
is much larger. 

ASSAULT TRANSPORTS 


Mr. Taper. You get down to these medium and assault transports. 
What are assault transports? 

General Opom. Transports designed to land on unimproved or only 
slightly improved fields, sir, for the use of carrying Army troops up 
into their assault positions. This aircraft will land and take off on 
unimproved fields and on fields with very short runway cleared space. 
They are designed for direct support of the Army. 


TRAINERS 


Mr. Taser. You have the purchase of trainers in here. 
Colonel Rison. The T-29-E. That is a Convair type of aircraft 
which is being made into a K-system trainer. It will be equipped 
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with turbo-prop engines, so that we can have high altitude and high 
speed training for bombardiers and for navigators. We will have 
several training stations in the fuselage. It is a far cheaper way to 
train these people than it is to use something like the B-47. 

Colonel Gururig. It is impossible to train in the B-47. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Colonel Rison. In the picture we have in the book you can see the 
portals along the top where the navigators can all take simultaneous 
shots of the sun and the stars and what not. With the multiple stations 
installed you can train them all at one time. 


HELICOPTERS 


Mr. Taser. You have an H—-16-X, called a service test plane. 

Colonel Rison. Yes, sir. These are the only heavy helicopters we 
have in the program. 

General Ramey. There is a model of it up there, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Which one, General Ramey? 

General Asensio. The one with the rotor on each end. 

Colonel Rison. That is essentially a model of the H-16X, Mr. 
Taber. It is not the same aircraft, though it is similar. It looks 
very similar to that, only it probably is a much bigger airplane, 
this H- 16. 

Mr. Tasmr. It has one of those propellers on each end? 

Colonel Rison. Yes, sir. It is on the last page in the book under 
the trainers and helicopters. 

Mr. Manon. General Parker, what is your assignment with the 
Air Force? 

General Parker. Chief of the Supply Division, Mr. Mahon, out 
at AMC. 

Mr. Mauwon. You could bring up gadgets much smaller than the 
ones presented to us today, which would cost much more; I will 
guarantee that. 

General Parker. I am afraid so. 

Mr. Taser. I think that is all I have. 

Mr. Manon. Tomorrow, then, we will take up the spare-parts 
program. 

General Asensio. Yes, sir. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

C-130 


€ 


Mr. Taser. I did not ask you about this C-130. That is an awfully 
big job. 

Colonel Rison. Mr. Taber, that is big. 

Mr. Taper. I know. 

Colonel Rison. If you will look at the picture of that airplane. It 
is the next to the last under the transports. It is a 4-engine turbo- 
prop airplane, pressurized. It is strictly a cargo carrier designed to 
ease the loading, to carry any type of cargo. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Taser. I guess that is all. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Gentlemen, thank you very much. 

General Asensio. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Manon. We will resume tomorrow morning at 10 o’clock. 
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INITIAL AIRCRAFT COMPONENT SPARES AND SPARE 
PARTS 
WITNESSES 


HON. R. L. GILPATRIC, UNDER SECRETARY OF THE AIR FORCE 

BRIG. GEN. L. R. PARKER, CHIEF OF SUPPLY DIVISION, AIR MATE- 
RIEL COMMAND 

COL. O. D. THOMPSON, SUPPLY DIVISION, A. M. C. 

COL. W. N. HAMRICK, SUPPLY DIVISION, AIR MATERIEL COM- 
MAND 

LT. COL. J. A. MULLINS, SUPPLY DIVISION, A. M. C. 

MAJ. GEN. MANUEL J. ASENSIO, OFFICE OF COMPTROLLER 

DONALD R. JACKSON, CHIEF, PROCUREMENT AND RESEARCH 
DIVISION, OFFICE OF DIRECTOR OF BUDGET 


General Asensio. Mr. Chairman, this morning we are taking up 
the “Initial aircraft component spares and spare parts” part of the 
aircraft production program, budget program 120. 

Our request for this program is $3,290,204 ,236, with Colonel Rison 
continuing as the principal: witness. The supporting witness in this 
area is General Parker, from the Air Matériel Command, who has a 
prepared statement. Will you proceed, General Parker? 

Mr. Manon. We will be glad to hear you, General. 


STATEMENT OF BRIGADIER GENERAL PARKER 


General Parker. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
you have just heard the program for the procurement and production 
of complete aircraft. Under budget program 120, we are requesting 
the funds necessary to provide concurrent delivery of the initial spares 
required for the operational support of new production aircraft in the 
12-month period immediately following their delivery. 

The spares procured with these funds fall into six major categories. 
A brief description of each is as follows: 


AIRFRAME SPARES 
These spares are procured from the manufacturer of the airplane and 
include such items as structural spare parts, actuators, landing gear, 


and replacement parts for the electrical, fuel, oil hydraulic, oxygen, and 
other functional systems of the airplane 


ENGINE SPARES AND SPARE PARTS 


These spares are procured from the manufacturer of the engine and 
include spare engines, spare parts for engines, and engine accessories. 


ARMAMENT SPARES 


These spares include such items as bomb sights, bombing systems 
composed of sights and computers, and fire-control system which pro- 
vide for automatic gun firing and gun-turret operation. These items 
are of a highly complex nature, electrically controlled and are both 
offensive and defensive weapons. 
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ELECTRONIC SPARES 


These spares are used to support and maintain the radio and radar 
equipment installed in aircraft. Included are such items as loran sets, 
rendezvous radar sets, radar jammers, radar identification sets 
radio compasses, instrument landing systems and long-range liaisor 
radio sets. The complexity of these equipments is demonstrated by 
the fact that the radio and radar systems in the B-47 require 317 
electronic tubes exclusive of- those used in offensive and defensive 
armaments systems. 


AIRBORNE WEAPONS COMPONENT SPARES AND SPARE PARTS 


These spares include such items as .50 caliber machine guns and 
20 millimeter automatic guns and spare parts therefor. 


OTHER GOVERNMENT-FURNISHED PROPERTY, COMPONENT SPARES AND 
SPARE PARTS 


This category includes such items as propellers, superchargers, 
instruments of all kinds, tires, tubes, starters, and generators. 

With the exception of engines and airborne weapons spares and 
spare parts, the requirements for these spares are based upon Muni- 
tions Board studies and policies reflected in Munitions Board case | 
tables. This case serves as the base for establishing the percentages 
which we apply to the cost of installation items. This establishes 
the funds required to procure the quantity of items necessary to sup- 
port our new production aircraft for the 12 month period immediately 
following delivery. 

In the case of spare engines, General Stone has explained how we 
have made substantial savings by the establishment of new operating 
procedures. The computation of spare engine requirements in this 
estimate reflects the implementation of these procedures. 

In the case of airborne weapons spares, the initial requirements are 
based on peacetime consumption rates. These factors relate th 
usage rate of guns and gun parts to the projected expenditure of 
ammunition. 

The requirements for engine spare parts are determined by applying 
the average parts cost per overbaul cycle to the number of engine 
overhauls ‘generated by production aircraft during the first 12 months 
of operation. 

Colonel Mullins will go into the item details about this program. 


SUMMARY JUSTIFICATION DATA 


Mr. Manon. Very well, but first let us place in the record the 
appropriate justifications. 
(The matter referred to is as follows:) 
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Obligations by program 


| 
| 1951 actual 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 
(2) | (4) 


| | 
DIRECT ORLIGATIONS | 


120 | Initial aircraft component spares and spare parts. $1, 966, 966, 689 | $4,010, 584, 156 





Total direct obligations | 1, 966,966,689 | 4,010, 584, 156 


! 


REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 


120 | Initial aircraft component spares and spare parts-} 0 | 5, 000, 000 | 


Total reimbursable obligations | 5, 000, 000 





Total obligations | 1, 966,966,689 | 4,015, 584,156 | 





The total amount of $3,290,204,236 requested in this program includes 
(1) $782,789,889 to complete the financing of 1952 requirements and 
2) $2,507,414,347 for the fiscal year 1953 program. The items covered by the 
1952 financing are already in the process of being ordered and placed under 
contract by the Air Force. Inasmuch as total funds for these specific additional 
items are not available, the contracts must be let within the funds already avail- 
able for 1952. This is accomplished by partial financing which permits the 
preliminary productive activities to begin 6 months before the 1953 funds become 
available. 

The funds requested herein will provide for these items: 





| Fiscal year 1952 Fiscal year 1953) 1 
arts spe s 952) Fise: 953} . 
Parts and spares program program Total 


Airframes__. alti os $157, 433,940 | $492, 588,83 $650, 022, 777 

FROGS GIT DINU. ccsnncudenccatnséinnield 462 | 1,332, 827,056 1, 795, 117, 429 
Armament-. on eilnas aad te ‘ 69, 5 . 199, 132, 995 | 852 
Electronics........ ae : Lid 27, 82 24, 558, 892 | 52, 381, 163 
Wet te a . , 863, 272 | 23, 545, 429 25, 408, 701 
Other GFP. ; , A 278, 275, 796 
DEG IN T ask oa adibin ce habelided da $id ahd) 2 ncbhablssedetadde 20, 267, 518 | , 267, 518 


WI bide tasdidedddsds . rywes ee 82, 2, 507, 414,347 | 3, 290, 204, 236 





The determination of the volume of spares and parts needed is based upon Muni- 
ns Board ease I, waich reflects experience tables compiled jointly by the Navy 
and the Air Force. This case serves as a base for establishing the percentages 
hich are applied to the cost of the related installed items in order to determine 
dollars required to provide maintenance support for new aircraft for the 12- 
nth period following delivery 
An exception to this procedure is reflected in the estimate with respect to spare 
ines. Reductions have been made in this area due to smaller allowances for 
ipelines. The new allowance is based on a reduced overhaul cycle of 4% months 
he continental United States and 7 months in the oversea areas. 

Exceptions also occur with respect to engine parts and airborne weapons spares 
ind parts. Engine spare parts are computed on the basis of the number of over- 
auls generated during the first 12 months operation of the aircraft. Air Force 
weapons spares, and spare parts are not included in case I. These computations 
ire based upon experience factors developed by the Air Force 


STATEMENT OF LIEUTENANT CoLONEL MULLINS 


Colonel Muturns. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
you will refer to page 10 of the justifications, you will see we are 
asking for the fiscal year 1953, $3,290,204,236. Also reflected there 
s the estimated obligations for the fiscal year 1952 and actual obliga- 
tions as of fiscal year 1951. 


*¢ 
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On page 11 of the justifications, part 1, the purpose and scope, as 
General Parker has explained in his opening statement, is to provide 
the initial quantities of items within this program to support the 
operation of aircraft we are procuring for 1 year. 

If you will refer to part 2 of the justifications on page 11 you will 
see that $782,789,889 is to complete financing of the fiscal year 1952 
requirements, and $2,507,414,347 is for the support of the fiscal year 
1953 program. 

And if you will turn to page 12 of the justifications you will see 
these requirements broken down by categories of equipment. That 
includes airframes, engines, engine spare parts, armament, weapons, 
and other Government-furnished property in the fiscal year 1953 
program, totaling the $2,507,414,347 that I have just mentioned. 

The last entry on the se hedule is $120,267 ,518 to finance Styme I. 

The items General Parker has mentioned are the combination of 
the volume of spares and spare parts that we procure based on policies 
of the Munitions Board which are reflected in the tables of case I. 
The Munitions Board supervises and controls the establishment of 
these initial percentages of spare parts to be procured against the 
production aircraft program. Some of the things taken into con- 
sideration by the Munitions Board in arriving at these percentages 
are: the average value of such factors as delivery schedules and 
anticipated attrition of aircraft and other items, the distribution of 
aircraft, or if I may use the term ‘‘deployment,” the repair cycle for the 
items of equipment that we are procuring, and the individual level of 
operation to be attained from the aircraft that we are procuring. 
General Parker has pointed out the exceptions to the use of the 
preestablished table for the initial requirements. 

We do have substantial savings reflected due to reduction in 
allowance for pipeline. The time that it takes to get the engine from 
the using organization back to the depot, overhauled and back to 
the using organization, is one of the major factors in determining the 
quantity of. spare engines’ to be procured, and this reduction has 
reflected a substantial saving. 

The other two exceptions to the use of the Munitions Board case | 
table are the engine parts and airborne-weapon spares. The Muni- 
tions Board has not established a guide in the area of airborne weapons; 
so we have developed our own Air Force factors, reflecting peacetime 
consumption rates. 

That is the way the airborne portion is developed. 

That covers it, I believe; and, if you will turn to page 13, I will 
explain the financing of this particular program. 

The fiscal-year-1952 requirement is as stated here, $3,336,469,311. 
The amount required to complete the financing of the fiscal-year-1951 
program is $1,456,904,734. From that is taken the $782,789,889 
which is the portion of the 1953 request required to finance the 1952 
program, giving us an estimated direct obligation for fiscal year 1952 
of $4,010,584,156. 

The requirements as reflected here to support the fiscal-year-1953 
aircraft program, 6,410 aircraft, is $2,507,414,347, and adding ™ 
portion required to finish the fiscal- -year-1952 procurement gives us : 
grand total of $3,290,204,236, which we are requesting in the 1953 
estimates. 
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Mr. Manon. I presume, General Asensio, it would be proper to 
have this matter in the record. 
General Asensto. Yes. 







AIRFRAMES 







Mr. Manon. I would like to take just a few moments to talk about 
some of these items. For the purpose of this discussion, what is 
meant by ‘airframe’? 

Colonel Mutuins. Airframe spare parts, spare items, such as the 
aileron, the wings, the elevator, the rudders, and the types of equip- 
ment which are related directly to the airframe itself. 

Mr. Manon. This is not for the procurement of airframes as such. 

Colonel Muturins. Not the complete airframe. 

Mir. Manon. That isa part of the original purchase of the airframe? 
Colonel Muuuins. Yes, sir. 



















ENGINES AND PARTS 

Mr. Manon. What is embraced in engines and parts” 

Colonel Muttns. The engines, complete spare engines, and spare 
parts for the engines. As you know, as each engine reaches the stage 
of its life where it has to be removed from the aircraft and overhauled, 
we have to put in another engine in the aircraft in order to maintain 
continuous operation. The engine is a complete spare engine. The 
parts are maintenance parts required for overhaul of the engine, after 
it is taken out of the aircraft, in the maintenance depots. 

Mr. Manon. I may be oversimplifying this, but let us assume there 
are a thousand aircraft operating at a certain base: how many spare- 
part engines would you need? 

Colonel Muturns. How many spare engines? 

\ir. Manon. Yes, and I realize it might depend upon the type of 
aircraft involved. 

Colonel Mutuins. Well, take the jet engine, for example. The 
estimate of the jet engine averages a little more than 100-percent 
spare engines. In other words, for every installed engine you have 
at least one spare engine. This requirement in terms of related 
equipment will decrease as we improve the operation of the engine 
and inerease the time cycle and life of the engine between major 
overhauls. 

General Asensto. I think we might state it this way: that if we 
have a thousand engines and if the time between the overhaul—the 
operating time of the engine—is, say, 100 hours, and if our utilization 
rate of the aircraft is 50 hours per month, each engine would have to 
be replaced after 2 months. We are talking of a single engine, and 
we run into a different question when we talk about a multiple-engine 
aireraft, each having so many engines; SO, that factor enters into it. 







































ENGINE OVERHAULS 


Then the factor of getting this engine back to overhaul. If it 
takes 44% months, as in the case of a domestic overhaul, and it is 
creater outside continental United States, then, obviously we have 
to have an additional replacement engine before we can expect an 
engine to be returned from overhaul. So, that additional factor would 
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enter in here. You would have to have a back-up of almost thre 
times in order to sustain your installed engines because of that overhau! 
cycle. 

Mr. Giuparric. Is not the overhaul engine’s life longer; are we not 
getting better and better results? 

General Asensio. The overhaul cycles are being compressed. 

Mr. Giiratric, I mean, the number of hours required. 

General Asensto. The utilization rate of the engine before over- 
haul, yes, is increasing, and those factors have been taken into 
account. This 4% months that we are using here compares to what 
it was before of 6 months. 

Mr. Manon. That is the overhaul? 

General Asensto. The overhaul cycle. 

Mr. Manon. It was every 6 months. 

Colonel Muturns. It takes on the average 4% months for aircraft 
operating in the United States. It only takes an average of 4 
months, after we take the engine out of the aircraft, to get it back into 
another aircraft. 

Mr. Manon. Where do you overhaul the jet engines? 

Colonel Mu turns. The overhaul of jet engines is done at several 
different installations. Colonel Hamrick, will you give those loca- 
tions? 

Mr. Manon. Just tell us where the work is done. 

Colonel Hamrick. Oklahoma City is the largest jet-engine overhaul 
depot. 

Mr. Manon. I am talking about jets. 

Colonel Hamrick. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. At Tinker Field. 

Colonel Hamrick. Yes, sir. Also at San Bernardino, Calif. 

Mr. Manon. But at the present time you only have two places 
for the overhaul of jets? 

Colonel Hamrick. No, sir; we have Middletown air depot, at 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

Mr. Manon. For a complete overhaul? 

Colonel Hamrick. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Where else do you do overhauls? 

Colonel Hamrick. That constitutes the principal depots over 
hauling jet engines at this time. 

Mr. Manon. Who knows? You say those are “the principal”’ 
overhaul places for jet engines; is there any other place? 

General Parker. He has covered it, I am sure. 

Mr. Manon. Does the Navy overhaul the same type of engin 
that you overhaul, and does the Navy overhaul any United State 
Air Force planes? 

Colonel Hamrick. They do no overhaul any of our engines, but 
they do overhaul similar engines that the Navy purchases. 

Mr. Taner. Do you have any set-up over in Japan for overhaulin 
engines? 

Colonel Hamrick. We do not have a complete engine overhaul as 
such. However, there are field repairs accomplished in Japan and th 
Korean area which suffice to extend the utilization before the engin 
must be returned to the United States for a complete overhaul. 

General Parker. The overhaul that Colonel Hamrick has just 
spoken of is a program that we are in the process of enlarging, for minor 
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overhauls. These repairs increase the time between major overhauls 
substantially. That takes some additional equipment, and at the 
present time it is not completely implemented throughout the Air 
Force on all jet engines. It means that in the field you can perform 
certain functions which materially lengthen the time between the 
return of engines to major installations for complete overhaul. 

Mr. Manon. How long would the F-—84, the type being used in 
Korea, operate in the air without a major overhaul, and the same 
question as to the F—86, the so-called Sabrejets? 

General AsEensio. For the zone-of-the-interior aircraft, for the turn- 
around time—that is, the overhaul cycle—the time has been reduced 
from 6 months to 44% months; and we have been able to reduce the 
estimate by 25 percent for overseas. We have reduced it comparably 
from 8 months to 7 months, overseas. We could not get any more 
compression than that, but still that is a 124%-percent reduction in the 
requirement directly attributable to the system of just squeezing down 
every bit that we can on this turn-around cycle. 


LENGTH OF TIME FOR OVERHAUL OF ENGINES OVERSEAS 


Mr. Manon. The next question I was getting into was how long 
would it take to overhaul these engines which have to be overhauled, 
which in the case of operations in Korea from your statement, I pre- 
sume, would be 7 to 8 months? 

General Asrensio. It used to be 8 months; but by following the 
process of just tagging the engine by number and watching that num- 
ber and just forcing it through the block that occurs at the maximum 
rate, we have managed to get it down to 7 months. So, that is the 
cycle for overseas. 

Mr. Manon. Does anybody know just how the engine that has to be 
overhauled finally gets to the place of overhaul; that is, to the sphere 
Ol operation? 

General Asensio. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. What is the story on that? 

General Parker. If it can be done by a minor overhaul— 

Mr. Manon. I am talking now about the major overhaul. 

General Parker. For a major overhaul it comes right through the 
process of distribution and on to shipment back#to the United States. 

General Asensio. The first thing would be the airlift, the water 
transportation from Japan to the United States. That is where we 

annot squeeze down, on this water transportation; that still takes 
ite a long time. 

Mr. Taser. Does anyone know how they handle the overhauls 
over there? Do you not have someone here who can speak to that? 

General Parker. You are speaking of transportation? 

Mr. Taper. Well, no; the overhaul and the transportation. Is 
there anybody here who knows about that? 

Colonel Hamrick. I would like to present a sample diagram which 
will possibly simplify the explanation, indicating the flow through the 
p peline. 

General Asensio. I think it would be very easy if you would just 

escribe what type of organization, and the type of handling that is 
Lone, 


94918—52———-32 
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Colonel Hamrick. Sir, we will start in the center of the diagram, 
which will represent the 7-month pipeline overseas. This is the 
complete logistic cycle, and starting in the center you will note the 
repairable backlog, which is approximately 30 days; that is to insure 
smoothness of flow of work in the overhaul line; and then there are 
approximately 30 calendar days shown for actual overhaul—that is, 
physical work is accomplished on the engine—then a 30-day period 
of supply that is authorized at the depot; then 12 days in transit 
from the depot to the port; then 8 days port time to unload from 
carrier and load on the ship and 16 days in transit time by surface 
transportation to the theater, and 4 days in the oversea port for 
unloading, and reloading on the carrier for delivery to oversea supply 
point; then 4 days in transit time from the port to the oversea supply 
point, and there a level of 15 days of supply is authorized. 

Then, to the using activity, 4 days’ transit time and 15 days’ stock 
level at the base. That is a point at which the engine is installed in 
the airplane. Now, the process of getting the repairable engine back 
to the supply point. It averages 4 days en route, then an additional 
t days to the port, and 8 days in the oversea port to unload, reload, 
and then 16 days in transit time back to the zone of the interior, and 
4 davs in port again to get the repairable engine off the ship and load 
on a carrier. Then an average of 12 days in transit time back to the 
depot where it is overhauled. 

That completes the logistic cycle. 

I believe vour second question was ‘‘What is the average time we get 
between overhauls on the F—84?”’ Colonel Mullins has that informa- 
tion. 

Colonel Muturns. On the F-84 we are getting an average of 125 
hours between overhauls; that is the J-35—A17. 

And I believe a question was also asked concerning the F-86. We 
are getting an average of 135 hours between overhauls, and that is for 
the J-4+7—-GE-7 engine. 

Mr. Taper. It takes about 200 days to get around? 

Colonel Muturns. That is right. 

Mr. Taser. Most of that is waiting around, standing inline. Now, 
I want to see what I can find out about this situation. Take, for 
instance, the F—84 and tell me the type of engines that you have in it, 
and if I get into sométhing that is a little out of line just tell us and 
take it off and record. 


SPARE ENGINES ON HAND AND REQUIRED 


For the F-84 how many spare engines do you have? 

Colonel Mututns. In the fiscal year 1953 estimates? 

Mr. Taser. No; how many have you got? 

Colonel Muuurns. I will have to furnish that for you, Mr. Taber. 
[ do not have that with me. 

Mr. Taner. Do you have it for any of them? 

Colonel Mutuins. Yes; I have it on the B-47B. 

Mr. Taper. B-47B. 

Colonel Mutuins. Yes; the J-47GE-25 engine. 

Mr. Taser. What does the 25 mean? 

Colonel Muturns. That is merely the dash number; when an 
engine is modified the dash number is changed. We have available 
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through the fiscal year 1952 procurement, spare engines for that 
partic sular aircraft, 14,855; some of them are on procurement and have 
not yet been delivered. 

Mr. Taper. You have 14,855. 

Colonel Muuuins. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taper. Is that a four-engine job? 

Colonel Muuurns. Six engines, sir. 

Mr. Taber. How many F-84’s have you got? 

Colonel Muuurns. Are you referring to engines in the F—84? 

Mr. Taper. I mean F-84’s. 

(Off-the-record discussion.) 

Mr. Taber. And for this engine you have got spares enough to 
completely reservice it, your w hole floc ‘+k, three times? 

General Asensio. They were talking about the B—47B. 

Mr. TaBer. Yes, we were talking about that, and you told me you 
had 14,855 engines. 

Colonel Muturns. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. And how many of the B-47B’s have you got? 

(Off the record discussion.) 

Mr. Taber. Then you have—— 

Mr. Jackson. That number of engines includes those on order 
which have not been delivered, the 14,855. 

General Asensro. He included both, through the fiscal year 1952, 
those that we have on order, not just those on hand. 

General Asensto. This indicates the entire development, based upon 
the flying hours per month, the total installed engines, the probable 
hours between overhaul, and the required pipeline. 

Mr. Taser. I understood you to tell us you were only ordering 
25 percent of the number of engines that went into the plane for spares. 

‘olonel Mutuins. No, sir. 

Mr. Taser. Whereas 150 percent of the number is going to all the 
planes that you have on hand and in prospect for spares. Maybe 
that is the right rule; I do not know, but it is the biggest spare figure 
that I have ever seen and it just makes me wonder about it. 

General Asensio. The way it works, Mr. Taber, if we have 185 
hours between engine changes- 

Mr. Taper. One-hundred hours. 

General Asensto. One-hundred hours, and we fly 50 hours per 
month, that means approximately every 3 months you have got to 
have an engine change, and that means if it takes 4% months to repair 
your engine through the whole— 

Mr. Taper. The schedule you gave us was 7 months. 

General Asensio. That was overseas: 44% months zone of the 
interior, that means you have to provide for 

Mr. Taser. I do not know whether that chart is right or wrong. 
[ do not know where you get the 4%, and I am just wondering about it. 

Mr. Jackson. I think the figures are right, Mr. Taber. The fact 
of the matter is that we have been buying closer to 200 percent spare 
engines for the B-47B in the initial quantity, and in the 1953 fiseal 
year we will be going down to about 100 percent, for the reasons 
General Asensio has bee n giving, but initially we had for 1950 and 
1951- 

Mr. ‘Taner. Why would it go down to that degree? 
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General Asens1o. We have it at 44 months for the zone of interior 
from 6 months, and have gone down from 8 months to 7 previously 
for pipeline, for overhaul, for overseas 

Colonel Muuuins. By improving the engine we will get more hours 
between engine changes. 

Mr. Taser. That would require less engines instead of more and 
make the percentage bigger instead of lower. 

Colonel Muturns. We have gone from approximately 200 percent 
of installed engines down to about 100 of installed engines on spares, 
a reduction of quantity of engines to support the quantity of aircraft 

Mr. Taner. You mean you did have 200 percent? 

Colonel Muuurns. That is approximately right. 

Mr. Taper. And now you only have 150? 

Mr. Jackson. One hundred and eight. 

Taper. You have got 150 percent on this sheet; there is no 
use kidding youself on that. 

Mr. Jackson. Averaging it over the whole. 

Colonel Muuurns. If you average the 200 percent figure against 
the quantity originally required, against the 100 percent we are now 
using, and we will now procure, it would average out to something 
above the 100 percent. 

Mr. Taser. You can fly about 3 months before you have to have 
an engine change; and it takes 44 months to make the overhau! 
that is, 150 percent of 3 months. 

Colonel Muuutns. Mr. Taber, it is a question as to whether o1 
not we continually operate the aircraft. 

Mr. Taser. Your aircraft is not going to be in continuous opera- 
tion; they have got to hold the aircraft while the engine is being 
in. Then you have right down here on this chart a period of : 
days to handle that sort of thing. 

General Parker. That is for the repair of the engine, I believe, 
Mr. Taber. 

Mr. Taper. How long does that take? 

Colonel Muuurns. It takes less than a day to change the engin 
in the aircraft; the aircraft is not out of commission, so to speak, 
for any appreciable length of time. 

Mr. Taser. The average would be about 150 percent when th 
1950 money is spent, would it not? 

Mr. Jackson. That is right. And starts going on down each yea 
The over-all would average around 150 percent; for 1953 it would 
be only about 108. 

Mr. Taner. Do you have that many engines on your fighters; d 
you have that many spares on the fighters? 

Colonel Muturns. Yes, we have that, approximately. 

Mr. Taner. They have not had anything of that outline for the 
B-47B’s. You have not had anything like that plane in action any- 
way. 

General Parker. No. 

Mr. Taser. So you do not have any experience on that. 

Colonel Muturns. No, sir. 

Mr. Taner. On the fighters you have had action, on the fighters 
and the fighter-bombers. 

Colone] Muuuins. Yes, sir. 
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General Asrensio. That is right; it requires a comparable back-up 
in spares. 

Mr. Taser. You mean you have to have 1% engines for every one 
you have, for spares? 

General AseNcro. Yes. 

Colonel Muturns. On the F-89’s in this particular estimate, we are 
asking 133 percent spares. 


AIRFRAME SPARES 


Mr. Taser. What about your other parts; are you using 133 per- 
cent on the other parts, frames, and that sort of thing? 

s ‘olonel Mutuins. No, sir. For example, on the airframe for the 

3-47B, for a comparison, we are only asking 12 percent of installation 
wi to procure spares for the airframe. 

Mr. Taser. How much? 

Colonel Mutuins. Twelve percent. 

Mr. Taser. What about the fighter planes in here; are they more 
or less than the others? 

Colonel Mutuins. For the F-86 airframes, we are asking 19 per- 
cent. These percentages vary due t» different utilization of specific 
types of aircraft. 

ARMAMENT 


Mr. Taner. For armament spares what percentage do you have? 

Colonel Muturns. On the bomber, 45 percent—I am sorry; I was 
speaking of weapons. 

Mr. Taser. That is on weapons, is it not; or does that include 


weapons? 

Colonel Mutuins. We break that out, the “armament system” from 
the weapons. 

Mr. Taser. Yes, 

Colonel Mutuins. Thirty-seven percent on armament for the 
B-47B. 

Mr. Taser. What is it for the weapons? 

Colonel Muturns. Forty-five percent. 

Mr. Taser. Forty-five percent? 

Colonel Mutuins. Yes, sir; that is to establish the amount of funds. 


ELECTRONICS 


Mr. Taper. How about electronics? 

Colonel Muturns. Seventy-four percent against electronics. 
~ Mr. Taser. Why do you need so much of that? Those things are 
especially vulnerable. Do they get out of operation easily, or some- 
thing like that? 

Colonel Muuuins. I would not say that they are especially vulner- 
able; they constitute a complex item of equipment, and we maintain 
what we call in the Air Force, “maintenance bench mark-ups,”’ where 
we can keep a complete set of component parts, ready to take any 
component part out and place into aircraft as needed. ‘This procedure 
assures us that the equipment will function when installed. 

Mr. Taser. Then you have got equipment figures, comparatively 
small. About what would that be? 


. 
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Colonel Muuurns. The airborne equipment figures, for example, on 
the B-47B will total about 45 percent. 

Mr. Taser. What is it for the F—84? 

Colonel Mutuins. Sir, for the F-84, it is 66 percent. 


GOVERNMENT-FURNISHED PROPERTY 


Mr. Taser. What is the other GFP? 

Colonel Muturns. The other Government-furnished property 
category is those items that are furnished by other than the aircraft 
contractor, but are not included in these other specific categories. 

1 will give you some examples of those. Tires and tubes are ex- 
amples. The percentage varies. On the B—47B it is 64 percent. 

Mr. Taser. The other setup would probably be more, would it not? 

Colonel Muturns. Sir? 

Mr. Taner. The other setup probably would be more, on the 
fighters. 

Colonel Muuuiing. On some of the fighters it is slightly less, and on 
some it is slightly higher. On the F—86D it is 86 percent, and on the 
K-84 it is 51 percent. 

STYMIE NO. 1 


Mr. Taser. What is Stymie No. 1? 

General Opom. Could I give the background for that? 
General Asrensio. Off the record? 

General Opvom. Off the record, if I may. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Taser. What do you use this money for? 


BASES USED IN CALCULATING SPARE ENGINES AND PARTS 
REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Taser. These figures on “Overhaul” are war figures rather 
than peace figures, are they not? 

General Opom. These figures on overhaul, I believe, sir, are based 
upon peacetime experience. 

Colonel Muuutns. That is correct. 

General Parker. That is right. 

Mr. Taser. Peacetime experience over in Korea? 

General Opom. Including_Korea, I presume. 

Colonel Muuurns. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Taper. Your spare parts, the spare engines and that sort of 
thing, are all figured on the basis of your experience over there? 
Under normal peacetime set-ups you would not expect any such 
amount of overhaul expense. 

General Onom. Yes, sir. 

General AsENs1o. Yes, sir. 

General Parker. I would like to correct that. 

General Asensio. This is predicated upon the peacetime usage 
rates entirely, sir, with the exception 

Mr. Taser. You mean that with a B-47B you would have to 
overhaul the plane after 185 hours; but you would not expect the 185 
hours to run out anywhere near as fast under the routine training 
operations as it would under war conditions or semiwar conditions, 
such as you have presently? 
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General Asens1o. Well, in the present national emergency, we 
have to attain the proper state of training, and we are projecting 
utilization rates which do approximate what we would have in time 
of war. Under those conditions, since the time that an engine will 
last depends upon the number of flying hours that it will take, divided 
by the utilization rate, it is quite comparable to what we expect to 
experience. 

Mr. Taser. Now, I think maybe I had better stop at that point. 
I have some questions on obligations and things that I want to ask. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


GOVERNMENT-FURNISHED PROPERTY 


Mr. Manon, I would like to have a better understanding of the 
Government-furnished property, for which you are requesting $278 
million plus. 

Colonel Muturns. The Government-furnished property, sir, is the 
category of equipment which includes all items that are furnished to 
the contractor for installation into the aircraft. They are bought from 
a contractor other than the prime contractor of the aircraft. 

In other words, the Government buys the item and furnishes it 
to the man making the airplane, and he puts it into the airplane. 
This category of spares covers those items. I have a list here, that 
you might like to see. 

Mr. Manon. Read some of those, please. 

Colonel Muuurns. I can hand you this, sir. 

That is the list of Government-furnished property being placed on 
the B-47-B at the Boeing Wichita plant. The power plant itself, of 
course, is an item of Government-furnished property, the engine, 
but it is covered in a specific category in the estimate, and so it is not 
included in the other Government-furnished property area. 

There are items for the electrical system, and parts of the landing 
gear and flying and navigation instruments, which are included. 
There are several miscellaneous items. A pilot safety belt, for instance. 
A shoulder harness. First-aid kits. Tires and tubes are very good 
examples of Government-furnished property. 

Mr. Manon. Are these items which are furnished the contractor 
to go into the finished aircraft? 

Colonel Mutuins. That is correct. In this particular program, of 
course, we are buying spares to support those items. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. You contract with other segments of industry 
for the production of this Government-furnished property, which goes 
into the aircraft? 

Colonel Muturns. That is correct. 

Mr. Manon. And which goes into the spare parts reserve. 

How well has this program been screened? There are dozens and 
hundreds of items involved one way or another in this thing. How 
has this been determined? 

Colonel Rison. I can answer that, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. All right, Colonel Rison. 

Colonel Rison. The components to be furnished as.Government- 
furnished items are selected by a*committee out at Wright Field. 
They sereen it over and over again, as they make up the specifications 
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for a new airplane, to determine what items will be Government- 
furnished and what will be contractor-furnished. 

The way they decide is that if the item is to be common to severa! 
airplanes, it will probably result in savings to the Government if we 
can buy it all on one contract and negotiate the price as low as possible. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Colonel Rison. We would select such common items to be Gov- 
ernment-furnished. 

The funds being asked for here will provide the spares for those 
Government-furnished items, which are actually installed in the 
airplane. 

Mr. Manon. I understand. The aircraft frame, the bare fram 
itself, is only one part of the vast cost of an airplane. 

Colonel Rison. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. You have all sorts of gadgets which go into it. 

Colonel Rison. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Here you are asking for these spare gadgets to be put 
into planes. 

Colonel Rison. Yes, sir. To support it after they are delivered 
to us. 

Mr. Manon. Do you furnish these gadgets, shall we say, in the 
original aircraft, to the contractor? 

Colonel Rison. Yes, sir. We furnished them originally to the air- 
frame manufacturer. The funds requested here are to buy the spare 
parts, so that we can place orders for all of them at one time, and ge 
a little lower price. 

Mr. Manon. As to these various spare parts, which actually, when 
they are originally put in the plane are not spare parts, are they com- 
puted in the cost of the plane which has been given to us? 

Colonel Rison. Yes, sir. They were covered yesterday in the 
fly-aw ay cost. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, a contractor for a B-36, to built a 
B-36 would not by any means be paid for the cost of the entire B—36 
which we have to appropriate funds for? 

Colonel Rison. No, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Because you buy a very large quantity of the parts 
from other sources. 

Colonel Rison. That is right. 


PROCUREMENT OF SPARE PARTS DIRECT FROM THE MANUFACTURERS 


Mr. Manon. I do not remember with whom we discussed this 
matter before; but if you buy X automobile and you want a spare part 
for it, you go back to your dealer, maybe, and in his shop he installs 
this spare part. 

Colonel Rison. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. You probably could pay much more than the spare 
part would actually cost. The automobile dealer received this spare 
part in the final analysis from some other company somewhere, which 
makes it and supplies it to the automobile manufacturer. 

What steps do you take to see to it that you get those spare parts 
not from some middle source but from the original maker of the parts? 

Colonel Rison. Well, if we procured these components from the 
aircraft manufacturer, components like the instruments we use on a 
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B-47 and on the F—84, we would have to pay the aircraft manufacturer 
a handling charge for buying all those things. 

Mr. Manon. You do not do that? 

Colonel Rison. We do not do that. We pull them out, lump them 
together, and buy them direct from a component manufacturer. 


STYMIE I 


Mr. Manon. Now let us talk about this Stymie request for 
$120,267,518. You may speak of that off the record if you desire. 

General Opom. Yes, sir. 

Discussion off the record.) 


SPARE PARTS GEARED TO AIRCRAFT PROCUREMENT PROGRAM 


Mr. Manon. If Congress should conclude that the number of air- 
craft which have bee n budge ‘ted for, for fiscal year 1953,namely, in excess 
of 7,000, should not be provided for in this proposed appropriation 
bill, the request for initial aircraft component spares and spare parts 
would be reduced in consonance with the reduction of the aircraft 
procurement program. 

General Asrensio. Yes, sir. That would be necessary. The phas- 
ing of units perhaps would have to be altered to conform with that 
judgment. 

General Opom. The phasing of units would certainly respond im- 
mediately to any cut in aircraft, because it has been the key limiting 
factor in this build-up. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Taber. 


OBLIGATIONS AS OF DECEMBER 381 


Mr. Taser. What have been your obligations on each one of these 
items in the 1952 program? I presume the date I ought to ask for 
would be the 31st of December. Is that what I should say? 

General Asensio. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. Can you go down the line with that? 

General AsEensio. Do - you have a break according to the break in 
the justifications? 

Mr. Jackson. No. We only have a total obligation for the entire 
120. 

Mr. Taper. Well, the 1952 program for these items was $782 
million; is that right? 

_Mr. Jackson. No, sir; the tabulation you are looking at, of the 

$782 million, is new obligation authority included in the 1953 ap- 
propriation, to complete the financing of the partial financing. 

Mr. Taser. I see. Then your obligation authority for 1952 is a 
total of $4,015,000,000? 

Mr. Jackson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. Is that right? 

Mr. Jackson. Yes, sir. 

General AsEensio. Well, it is a total of $4,041,000,000. 

Mr. Taper. $4,010,000,000? 

General Asensio. $4,041,000,000. 
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Mr. Taser. It shows in this book, for 120, $4,010,000,000. I do 
not know. 

General Asensio. Yes, sir; but we had a carry-over. I was looking 
at the spread sheet I gave you, which shows the carry-over and the 
total which was available in column 4. 

Mr. Taper. I see. Of that, to the 31st of December, you have 
obligated how much? 

General Asensio. $1,415,200,000, sir. 

Mr. Taser. Or about two-fifths? 

General Asensio. Thirty-five percent, sir. 

Mr. Taser. Thirty-five percent. That is as far as it has been 
deemed expedient to go at this time? 

General Asensio. Yes, sir. We expect to attain 100-percent ob- 

ligations by the end of the fiscal year. 
» Mr. Taser. Now, were most of those items that were not obligated 
the items that would match up with this $782 million which appears 
on page 12? 

Mr. Jackson. Yes, sir. It is for those same types of items 


OBLIGATIONS, COMPLETE AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Taner. With respect to the item we had yesterday for the 
complete aircraft, what were the obligations for that? 

General Asensio. That is shown in your top line there. For 
‘Aircraft complete” we had a total availability of $5,050,000,000, 
approximately. The obligations as of the 31st of December were 
$3,072,000,000, or 60.8 percent. 

Mr. Taper. $3,072,000,000? 

General Asensto. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. We have not covered those other things yet, have we? 

General AsEensio. No, sir. 

Mr. Taner. Guided missiles. 

General Asensio. Guided missiles we did, sir. 

Mr. Taper. Are they in that same book? 

Mr. Jackson. Yes, sir; tab 5. 


OBLIGATIONS, GUIDED MISSLLES 


Mr. Taser. I will get those later. Your guided missiles obligations 
are not very heavy, are they? 

Mr. Jackson. No, sir. You will recall on Monday it was stated 
that one of the reasons for that was that the Office, Secretary of 
Defense, has not released the approval of all those programs yet. 
Most of the ones that have been released were released within the 
last 30 days. Therefore, we have been unable to put them on contract 
and will not be able to for probably another 30 to 60 days. 

Mr. Gitparric. That is Mr. Keller’s job, on the over-all guided 
missile program research. 

Mr. Taser. I think that is all I have at the moment. 

Mr. Manon. Before we go into the next tab, I would like to ask a 
question. I do not believe you can readily answer this, but I wish 
you would answer it as well as you can, and then supply the informa- 
tion. 





OVERPROCUREMENT OF ENGINES AND SPARE PARTS 


Please give us a statement with regard to the number of spare 
engines and also with regard to the spare parts generally which the 
Air Force has on hand for aircraft which are no longer in operation 
because of the fact that they may be obsolete. 

In other words, here we are being requested to provide vast sums 
of money to supply spare parts for aircraft which are to be produced 
or which have been, to a certain extent, produced. What has been 
our experience with respect to this program in the past? You see 
what I mean. 

Mr. Giupatric. Yes, sir. 


B-29 ENGINES 


Mr. Manon. How many old B—29 engines do we have which will 
never be put in a B—-29? How many engines of other types of aircraft 
did we buy as spare parts which represent lost money? 

Of course, I realize that it would not necessarily reflect upon any- 
body’s good judgment if we did have some excess engines and spare 
parts, but I would like to see how well we have been guessing this 
thing through. 

General Parker, what sort of a comment can you make with respect 
to this over-all question? 

General Parker. Well, with respect particularly, I will say, to the 
B-29, that you just mentioned, we have just completed a study on 
that in the Supply Division, to determine what we feel are excess to 
any known requirement. 

But on the over-all question, we do not keep books in such a way 
as to have that information readily available. We would like to have 
time to get the information. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. From what you now know of the B-29, what 
does it look like? 

General Parker. I| will ask Colonel Hamrick if he remembers. He 
is in charge of the Aircraft Section. He may remember approximately 
what was determined. 

Colonel Hamrick. Sir, our inventory of the 3350 engine used in the 
B-29 was retained at a level to insure support of those aircraft held 
in storage. When we revised our pipeline factors on engines, we 
applied those same factors to the engines we were holding in reserve. 

We discovered that there are approximately 3,000 engines that will 
not be utilized in support of those B—29’s in storage, and may be 
disposed of. 

One factor I would like to add, sir, is that we may not have a good 
criteria in the B—29, since that is represented in World War II procure- 
ments. It might present a false picture if we tried to compare the 
B-29 engines with present-day procurements under a more rigid and 
peacetime buying schedule. 

Mr. M AHON. Approximately what did these 3,000 engines cost the 
taxpayers? 

Colonel Hamrick. Sir, I cannot give you that answer. 

Colonel Rison. They ran about $24,000 apiece. 

Mr. Manon. All right. You can supply the exact figure. 

Colonel Hamrick. Yes, sir. 

(The information is as follows:) 


\pproximately $72,000,000 for 3,000 B—29 engines. 





OVERPROCURING OF SPARE PARTS 


Mr. Manon. I wonder how many millions of dollars’ worth of 
equipment has been bought for aircraft in the past which it is noy 
reasonably apparent will never be used. 

Colonel Hamrick. Again, sir, we must consider that when we us‘ 
the words “dispose of’’ in the case of the B-29 engines that it does not 
mean they are moved out to a salvage yard and physically throw 
away. They are actually disassembled and those parts which ar 
usable are placed back into our system to support the engines in 
stalled in the present ac tive B-29 aircraft. 

Mr. Manon. This, in my opinion, is a very important subject 
I do not think you are qualified to answer the detailed questions about 
it now, but I want a statement prepared for the record and for th 
committee which will truly reveal this situation costwise and other- 
wise without any attempt to cover up the fact that we are losing : 
lot of money by reason of having over bought spare parts. 

If there is any justification for the overbuying of the spare part 
and spare engines I would like to have a statement about it. 

Of course, I recognize that when World War II was in progress wi 
did not know when World War IT would be over. You could not 
gage the purchase of the last shell or the last engine in such a way 
that you would come out even. But I do want to see what our bind- 
sight would reveal with respect to this question. 

General Asensto. In our normal peacetime procedures, sir, we do 
phase our spares procurement in accordance with the projected 
utilization of aircraft. So, if they are to be phased out of the inven- 
tory, the spares are correspondingly phased. That cannot apply to 
such an item as engines, however, in which we have a continual 
turn-around for replaceme mnt of a worn-out engine, and the reworking 
of the worn-out engine for later replacement. It does apply to the 
spare parts, spare engines, and any other spares which are not 
required to change whole components. 

Mr. Manon. Well, a newspaper headline writer could probably 
write a very attractive story: “‘Air Force wastes so many tens of 
millions of dollars by overprocuring spare parts.’’ 

You see what I mean? 

General AsEnsro. Yes, sir. 

General Parker. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. I want the pros and cons and the ins and the outs of 
that question developed. This is a good time to develop this informa- 
tion, because we are so rapidly going into other types of aircraft. We 
are rapidly outmoding the reciprocating-engine type of aircraft, espe- 
cially in the fighter class, and so forth. 

All the way across the board I would like to have that information 
as to engines and as to other spare parts, which run into considerable 
sums, 


(Epiror’s NoTtE.—The information requested may be found in the appendix at 
the end of this printed hearing.) 


SALVAGE OF SPARE PARTS FROM EXCESSIVE OR OBSOLETE ENGINES 


Mr. Manon. I am not too much impressed, Colonel, with your state- 
ment that these engines are not thrown away but are broken down and 
the parts are salvaged to be used in the future. It seems to me that 
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here would be a minimum of saving in that field. What is your re- 
ction to my comment? 

Colonel Hamrick. Our requirements change, sir. As the engines 
ecome older, it actually becomes uneconomical to reclaim. Of course, 
epending upon the state or condition of an engine, the decision must 

made whether to reclaim it for parts and only dispose of those parts 
vhich would be uneconomical to repair, or which would be above the 
nown requirements of the Air Force in support of an engine of a simi- 
ur type. 

SPARE ENGINES AND PARTS FOR B-178 


\ir. Manon. Now, I would like to have some information on the 
17. The B-17 is just about out of the picture, is it not? It is used 
sa command aircraft, for this purpose and that. 
Colonel Hamrick. Yes, sir. 
\ir. Manon. What is the picture with respect to the spare engine 
| spare parts and so forth? What are we going to do with all this 
ntory? 
Colonel Hamrick. Sir, may I speak off the record for a momen 
\ir. Manon. All right. 
Discussion off the record. 
\ir. Manon. I would like to have a very authoritative and com- 
ehensive statement about that picture. 
General Asensio. We will furnish that, sir. 
\Ir. Manon. The people at Wright Field can do a lot toward 
helping us there. 


) 


(Epiror’s Note—The information requested may bejfound in the appendix at 
the end of this printed hearing.) 


SALVAGE OF OBSOLETE ENGINES 


Mr. Manon. Actually what would you do with an engine, for 
xample, if you concluded you never would use if for an aircraft 

| it is not work breaking down to salvage parts? What would you 
opose to do with it? 

Colonel Hamrick. Sir, my personal opinion is that we have quite 
few critical materials tied up in our engines, and one of the major 
onsiderations we used in reducing the inventory of reserve engines 

the B-29 was the emphasis on salvage. The Air Forces have 

supported the scrap drive. We feel that in actually returning these 
ngines to raw materials sources the Air Force can help ourselves 
ud the economy of the country. 

Mr. Manon. But this would, of course, be so infinitesimal, com- 
pared to the original cost, that there would be no basis for comparison. 

Colonel Hamrick. That is true, sir. Under the conditions under 

iich they were procured I doubt if we can draw a fair comparison, 
vhile we are operating under a peacetime effort in our build-up. 

General Parker. I think the answer to that, sir, would be: First, 
would there be any requirement from another service? Secondly, 
any commercial requirement for the thing as an engine or as parts? 
And finally, it would be a salvage operation which, as you say, would 
be only some fractional part of the original cost. 

Mr. Manon. When will you have this information I have re- 
quested? 
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General Parker. It is going to take a little time, sir. 

General Asensio. Can you get it by Monday? 

Mr. Manon. Can you have it in a couple of weeks? 

General Parker. Yes, sir; we will try to get it much sooner than 
that. 

Mr. Manon. For the record, I would like to have some pretty 
adequate information, and for the committee very accurate informa- 

_tion eventually about this question. 

General Asensio. I think we can have a satisfactory, pretty 
comprehensive item for inclusion in the record by Monday, sir. 

Mr. Manon. You understand, I am talking about engines but | 
have reference to all sorts of antiquated equipment. 

General Asensto. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Which we no longer can use. 

Mr. Gore. All sorts of spare parts. 

Mr. Manon. All sorts of spare parts, and so forth. 

General Parker. I think it is going to have to be quite general, if 
we have it by Monday. Unfortunately we have not kept books on 
it to the extent that this information is readily available. To actually 
get the figures, other than an approximation—— 

Mr. Gore. In other words, you do not know how many engines 
you have for the B-29? 

General Parker. Yes, we do, on the B-29. We could take the 
engines. But Mr. Mahon spoke of the across-the-board parts that 
have been purchased, and possibly have been obsoleted by som« 
change. 

Mr. Gore. Unless vou have some record of it, General, just an over- 
all general statement is all vou could give us, 

General Parker. Or we would have to go back and do some figur- 
ing, which would take longer than Monday. 

Mr. Gore. Which would actually disclose nothing. 

Mr. Gitpatric. No. You mean, do you not, that you would go 
back to your depots and get the inventories? 

General Parker. Yes, sir. That is what we would have to do. 

Colonel Muuurns. We have the records available, but they are not 
consolidated in the particular form which would answer this specific 
question. 

General Opom. The key items could be picked up reasonably 
quickly. 

General Parker. Yes. 

General Opom. But it is the small pieces that may fit two or three 
types of equipment which are the sorts of things that cause trouble. 
To take those out is certainly a major proposition. 


EXCESS B-29 ENGINES 


Mr. Gore. I was impressed as you discussed the disposition of th: 
motors for the B-29’s. A little later you discussed the problem of 
reclaiming and overhauling the B-29 motors and using the parts of 
the disassembled motors. 

[ am not competent to judge, being neither a mechanic nor an 
engineer, but it would seem, just to a layman, that if you had a per- 
fectly good brand new engine it might be better to let it be and use it 
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as a replacement rather than spending so much money on mechanical 
work and overhauling and reclaiming. 

Colonel Hamrick. Sir, that would be true if we had new engines, 
but there have been no new engines procured for the B—29 since World 
War II. 

Mr. Gore. You just spoke of 3,000. 

Colonel Hamrick. These are all reparable engines, sir, we have 
retained in support of our B—29’s. 

Mr. Gorn. These are used engines? 

Colonel Hamrick. All of them, sir. 

Mr. Gors. Thank you. 


USE OF B-17’S OR B-29’S FOR ADMINISTRATIVE PURPOSES 


I was wondering why you would use a B-17 or a B—29 for adminis- 
trative purposes? Do you mean a general has to have a B-17 to fly 
him some place? Why can be not go on a commercial airline? 

General Opom. In general, sir, on ‘the use of the B-17, we do not use 
many of those for administrative work. We plan to eventually phase 
all of those into this drone type of mission. 

Mr. Gorr. What do you mean by administrative type of work? 
You want to use the B—17 in administrative work. 

General Opom. Well, sir, what I meant was in connection, for 
instance, with inspection parties that we have going over in various 
Air Force installations, that must in the routine make their inspec- 
tions periodically. We can send a large aircraft of the size of the 
B-17 and take the whole party. It saves our time and it saves money 
on transportation. 

Of course, we would not go out and buy an aircraft of the B-17 type 
todo the job. We have it on our hands and it is a case of economizing 
as far as possible. 

Mr. Gorn. Suppose you wanted to make a little inspection of a 
base down in Florida, along in a cold week in January. Would vou 
use a B-17, or would you requisition a ticket on a commercial airline 
at about one one-hundredth of the cost? 

General Opom. Generally we would never allow an aircraft to go 
out and be held up for a week. 

Mr. Gorr. What do you mean “‘generally” 

General Opom. I do not know of any case, I might say, where you 
would let an aircraft go out and be held up for any pe riod of time of 
that sort. 

Mr. Gort. What do you mean by “be held up’? Would you let 
it go down? 

Let us put it up in Maine, on a cold snowy day. Let us not make 
it too attractive. 

General Opom. Yes, sir. In many cases we would send an aircraft 
to take a party, generally, where it would be economically sound to 
use an aircraft. If we are sending one general we put him on a com- 
mercial bit of transportation, if there is such transportation. 

Mr. Gore. I am not speaking generally; I want to know specificaily. 
Is it a matter of policy that you ‘would put an officer in the Air Fore "e 
on a commercial airline, or do you send a plane to take him some place? 


9 
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General Opom. I would say generally it is the policy to send them 
by the most economical means, and that would be rail or airline. 
Mr. Manon. Off the record, 
Discussion off the record.) 


USE OF AIR FORCE PLANES BY MEMBERS OF CONGRESS 


Mr. Gore. Mr. Secretary, will you please supply the committe: 
an itemized account, including the number of flights and the itinerar 
of the use of Air Force planes in continental United States and oversea 
by Members of Congress, Senators and Representatives, during th 
present fiscal year. 

Mr. Gutparric. Very well. That will be done, 


Notr.—The information requested will be supplied the committee. 


Mr. Manon. Mr. Secretary, I think there is considerable abuse in 
the use of Air Force planes by military personnel of all the three sery 
ices. I think that several million dollars per year could be saved i 
we had a top level reexamination of this question, and the enforcemen 
of more stringent rules for the use of military aircraft by people in th 
military departments. I recognize that there are abuses by oth 
than the military, but I am speaking of something over which you 
have direct control. 

Mr. Giiparric. I would like to furnish to the committee a report 
on the steps we are taking and will take in response to that. 


(Nore.—The information requested will be supplied the committee.) 
USE OF AIR FORCE PLANES BY GOVERNMENT CIVILIAN EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Gore. In addition, Mr. Secretary, I would like to have for the 
committee the same information I have previously requested, but 
with respect to the civilian officials of the Government. In the case o 
the civilian officials, 1 would like the identity of the passengers and 
the purpose of the trip. 


(Norre.—The information requested will be supplied the committee.) 
USE OF FOUR-MOTORED PLANES 


Mr. Gore. If it were not so voluminous, I would like to know tl 
number of flights during which four-motored planes have been used to 
take officers of the Air Force on various jaunts, but I know tha 
would be so voluminous that we would have to have a log of the opera- 
tion of all the aircraft. 

However, I would like to have a general statement on that, also. 

Mr. Grupatric. All right. 

(Norge.—The information requested will be supplied the committee.) 


Mr. Taner. Would you want to include the officers of the Govern- 
ment in connection with that? 

Mr. Gorr. That was my request; the civilian officers of tl 
Government. 
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AIRCRAFT IN WASHINGTON ASSIGNED TO SPECIAL MISSION WORK 


Mr. Taser. How many planes do you have over here which are 
just Waiting around to take somebody for a ride? 
Mr. Grupatric. You mean here in Washington? 
Mr. Taper. Yes. 
Mr. Grupatric. We have two types of flying, sir. There is the 
[ATS, the Military Air Transport Service, and there are the special 
missions. In both of those services they fly military and civilian 
ficials of the Government on Government business. My experience 
been that we have so few four-motored planes and we have so 
iny calls that it is very hard to get a four-motored plane even 
hen you have a very godd reason for it. 
\ir. Taser. How many planes do you have over there? 
Mr. Girpatric. I would not trust my memory, Mr. Taber. I 
vuld like to give you a tabulation of the types of planes we fly out 
National Airport and Bolling Field. 
Mr. on rR. I wish you would put that in the record so that we 
yuld have 
The ee ition is as follows: 


UESTS FOR INFORMATION ON ENGINES, SPARE PARTS, AND ADMIN- 
STRATIVE USE OF AIRCRAFT BY THE NAVY AND CIVIL AERONAUTICS 
ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Manon. Mr. Lambert, as clerk of the subcommittee, I would 

ce to request that you abstract these requests that have been made 
of the Air Force today and that you make similar requests of the 
Navy. 

Mr. Taser. What are you going to do about the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration? 

Mr. Manon. We have no authority over that in this appropriation. 

Mr. Taser. I know, but I do not like to make fish of one and fowl 
of another. I suggest that the request be transmitted. 


94918—52——33 
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Mr. Gore. There is no reason why we cannot transmit it. 
Mr. Manon. Well, on behalf of the Committee on Appropriations, 
will you transmit a similar request to the Civil Aeronautics Authority, 


(Note.—The information requested will be supplied the committee.) 


Well, gentlemen, we will resume this afternoon, when we will begin 
a discussion of tab No. 3, which is the 130 series, involving related 
aircraft procurement. The committee is recessed until 2 o’clock. 


RELATED AIRCRAFT PROCUREMENT 


WITNESSES 


BRIG. GEN. TROUP MILLER, JR., DIRECTOR OF INDUSTRIAL RE- 
SOURCES, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF (MATERIEL) 

GEN. O. S. PICHER, ASSISTANT FOR PROGRAMMING 

LT. COL. THURLO M. ASHTON, DIRECTOR OF REQUIREMENTS. 
AIR TRAINING COMMAND 

LT. COL. HOWARD C. HUFF, CHIEF, AIRCRAFT AND MAINTENANCE 
AND OPERATIONS PROJECT OFFICE, HEADQUARTERS, AIR MA- 
TERIEL COMMAND 

LT. COL. W. J. ADAMS, INDUSTRIAL SERVICES SECTION, AIR MATE- 
RIEL COMMAND 

COL. VICTOR R. HAUGEN, CHIEF, AIRCRAFT DIVISION, DIRECTO- 
RATE OF RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT, DEPUTY CHIEF OF 
STAFF (DEVELOPMENT) 


RELATED AIRCRAFT PROCUREMENT 


Obligations by project 


1951 actual 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 


(3) (4) (5) 


DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


Industrial machinery, equipment, and facilities... | $845, 991,890 | $1, 049, 997, 000 $312, 500, 000 
Training items 63, 638, 387 9&8, 959, 709 45, 616, 904 
Aircraft ground-handling equipment | 103, 363, 386 303, 697, 995 201, 218, 243 
Preproduction costs ; 291, 277, 632 400, 499, 936 11, 880, 000 
Service test matériel 35, 378, 001 61, 782, 000 77, 596, 000 
Total direct obligations 1, 339, 649, 206 | 1, 914, 936, 640 648, 811, 147 

| 


Mr. Manon. We will take up the 130 project series. You have a 
request here in the sums indicated in the budget statement, in the total 
amount of $648,000,000, plus, for “Industrial machinery, equipment, 
and facilities,’ “Training items,” “Aircraft ground-handling and sup- 
port equipment,”’ ‘“‘Preproduction costs,’ and ‘Service test matériel.”’ 
Do you want to make a separate statement on each one of these 
projects? 

Colonel Rison. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Very well, suppose we have the separate statements 
before we take up the discussion relative to the detail. 

Colonel Rison. General Miller will present the statement on project 
131. 
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INDUSTRIAL MACHINERY, EQUIPMENT, AND FACILITIES 


General Mitter. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
the presentation of the ‘Aircraft procurement program,” project 110, 
which was previously presented by Colonel Rison, covered the basic 
policy and over-all guidance for the provisioning of industrial facilities. 

This statement is applicable to the project 131 budget estimate of 
the $312,500,000, which includes an amount of $133,500,000 for the 
fiscal year 1953 “Expansion program”’ and an amount of $179,000,000 
to complete the financing of the ‘‘Heavy-press program”’ es authorized 
in the fiscal year 1952. This total requirement of $312,500,000 is 
basically for the provisioning of machinery and equipment to support 
new models of aircraft and engines, and additional requirements to 
complete the already initiated Air Force ‘“Heavy-press program.” 

The application of fiscal year 1953 “Industrial expansion’ funds 
will be in accordance with the provisions of previously announced 
policies regarding expansion of industrial capability. These policies 
were enunciated by the Secretary of Defense and are as follows: 

(a) Contracts be spread across industry as widely as possible in 
order to broaden the industrial base of our procurement program 

(b) The equitable distribution of procurement contracts among the 
maximum number of competent suppliers. 

(c) The utilization of existing open industrial capacity to the 
maximum. The administrative procedures whereby industrial facili- 
ties are expanded are as follows: 

(1) Contractors are first approached to provide their own facilities. 

(2) Facilities financing by the Air Force is avoided by the substitu- 
tion of certificates of necessity for tax amortization where possible. 

(3) Facilities financing by the Air Force is avoided by encouraging 
RFC loans where possible. 

(4) Facilities financing by the Air Force is avoided by the use of 
extension subcontracts and a variety of sources to avoid expanding 
one manufacturer. 

(5) Where the Air Force must supply facilities to an industry, the 
most economical and most advantageous sites and arrangements are 
utilized. 

(6) Licensing agreements are entered into to permit interchange of 
patents. 

In addition to these six policies or procedures, it is desired to 
emphasize that facilitv-expansion programs are coordinated with the 
other services within the Department of Defense and with the Office 
of Defense Mobilization, as required under Department of Defense 
directives. Particular attention is paid to available facilities existing 
in distressed labor areas and those of small business. In each of these 
areas, the Department of the Air Force is represented in special task 
forces and committees which have been established for the purpose of 
placing production requirements within distressed labor areas and 
with small business. With reference to small business, the facility 
contracts, under which Government-furnished facilities are provided 
to contractors, contain a special clause on subcontracting which 


requires maximum amount of subcontracting to small-business con- 
cerns, 
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Further, facility-expansion programs which involve real-esta 
transactions over $25,000 require the agreement of the House a 
Senate Armed Services Committees, under the provisions of Pub 
Law 155, Kighty-second Congress, and these are being appropriat: 
processed. 

You have been provided with a classified listing of those individ 
facility expansions to be covered by the current budget estimate . 
$312,500,000. This list indicates facilities against which these fu: 
will be applied, and I will at this time discuss the details of th 
projects off the record 


TRAINING ITEMS 


General Asrensio. The estimate under budget project 132 prov 
the new aircraft components required in the technical training 
maintenance personnel. We are requesting $45,616,904 for 
purpose. Lieutenant Colonel Ashton will make the presentation. 

Colonel Asuton. Mr. Chairman and members of the committ 
the items to be procured from the funds requested in project 132 
used for the sole purpose of providing maintenance and opera 
training on new production aircraft and airborne equipment. T! 

the same types of equipments as those procured under program 
for spares, and are used principally in the technical and flying train 
schools of the Air Training Command. The equipment fal 
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an be scheduled to arrive in the field at the same tim 

the production aircraft. This is a vitally important feature | 
from th standpoint of economy and efficiency. 

The diversified Air Force training system covers the broad field 
indoctrination, basic, advanced, and transition. For the most p: 
project 132 funds are used to provide support for the advanced cou 

The estimate here was arrived at by using the tables in section I] 
Munitions Board Case I as a guide. That document has previoi 
been described in the discussion of budget program 120. The ov 
result amounts to approximately seven-tenths of 1 percent of 
fly-away cost of the aircraft in budget project 110. 

The concept of training in the Air Force is to “learn by doi! 
We have the student work on an actual piece of equipment, let | 
put his hands on it, take it apart, and put it back together. This « 
only be done by using actual up-to-date equipment in the advan 
courses. The entire maintenance system in the Air Force is depend 
upon our being able to furnish trained maintenance technicians 
the using organizations time-phased with the introduction of 
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production aircraft into these organizations. The equipments pro- 
vided from project 132 funds are the cornerstone of the method of 
training these technicians. 


ArrcraAFr GrouND HANDLING AND Support EQUIPMENT 


General Asensio. We are requesting $201,218,243 under budget 
project 133, ‘‘Aircraft ground handling equipment,” to provide for the 
contractor-furnished special tools and test equipments and to provide 
for newly developed ground-handling equipment necessary to service 
he new aircraft. Lt. Col. H. C. Huff will make the presentation. 

Colonel Hurr. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 

idget project 133 provides for funds to cover the initial ground 

handling and support equipment which is required by base and depot 

tivities to repair, overhaul, disassemble, assemble, test, inspect, and 
service aircraft. 

Like initial aircraft spares and maintenance parts, the objective is 
to obtain ground handling and support equipment concurrently with 
the delivery of the aircraft. In that the requirements for ground- 
handling items are generated by procurement of new models of aircraft 
or increased quantities of established models, the initial support 
requirements are funded as a part of the appropriation covering 

craft and related procurement. 

Concurrently with the development and manufacture of new air- 
planes, industry and the Air Force collaborate in the development of 

e ground handling in support equipment needed to service and over- 

aul the aircraft. The feasibility of using previously developed Air 
Force equipment as well as commercial equipment is considered, prior 

the development of a special or peculiar item. 

\n item such as a bomb lift would be utilized in the field where 

mber aircraft must be readied for actual combat or training missions. 

iese lifts must be mobile and capable of raising bombs—some weigh- 

-as much as 25,000 pounds—a distanee of 9 or 10 feet into the bays 

bombardment aircraft. 

Other types of items covered in this project are in the nature of 

ial tools which are designed by, and procured from, the manu- 
turer of the assembly or component to be serviced or overhauled. 
‘ther words, a particular type of engine will require its own special 
tools—items like wrenches, cradles, slings, and test sets—to permit 
field maintenance on the line or complete tear-down and repair at 
major overhaul depots. 

Past experience in the procurement and supply of ground handling 

d support equipment has indicated a definite relationship between 
he cost of the aircraft being procured and the dollar value of the 
‘round-handling equipment that is necessary to support the aircraft 
during its initial operation. Thus the dollar requirements in this 
budget project are determined by the application of experience or 
percentage factors against the fly-away cost of the airplane or against 
the cost of the particular category of aircraft components which the 
tools will service. The recommendations of maintenance and engineer- 

specialists, both in the Air Force and in industry, play an important 
rt in determining jndividual item and quantitative requirements 
this project. 
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PREPRODUCTION Costs 


General Asensio. Under budget project 134, we finance preliminary 
contracts in anticipation of production contracts to be let in subse- 
quent years. We are requesting $11,880,000 in this budget for manu- 
facturing methods improvements. Colonel Adams will present the 
details. 

Colonel Apams. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee 
the various elements making up project 134 are related to the manu- 
facturing methods projects we have undertaken in previous years in 
support of our industrial mobilization effort. Those listed on page 
22, however, are included in this area as they are identifiable with the 
projected procurement program. These projects are aimed not only 
at the reduction in man-hours, machine time, materials, and facilities 
required to manufacture our end items and their components but are 
aimed as well in the reduction in their cost at an earlier point in the 
production cycle. In many instances the results will be reflected 
cost savings many times more than the expenditure requested in 
addition to reducing the requirement for materials in short supply, 
machine-tool time, and other resources. I should also like to point 
out that with respect to many of the projects, particularly those os 
electronics items, the Air Force has been given the responsibility by 
a joint interservice agreement for accomplishing this effort 

For example, the largest item is in support of magnetrons which 
are used in our bomber and interceptor aircraft, in the aircraft contro] 
and warning systems including the radar fence, as well as in ships 
and in Army and Navy antiaircraft radar applications. These funds 
will redesign the items productionwise to establish the bigh-volume 
techniques necessary to meet program requirements when the items 
are needed. I might mention that magnetrons as well as other items 
listed before you could be considered almost exclusively military 
items, as the quantity required for civilian use is relatively so small 
Thus, prior to the current program build-up the total production 
capacity was similarly small. These funds will result in expansions of 
capacity for magnetrons at an earlier date than would otherwise be 
possible. The production engineering developed by any one source 
will be made available to all other producers of similar items and will 
assist in the establishment of new sources as required. 

The project entitled “F-89D Production Line Speed-Up”’ is similar 
to that we undertook with prior-year industrial mobilization funds 
on the B-47 and which is now beginning to show results. Before the 
current program build-up of the B-47 or F-89, neither of these 
aircraft was to be produced in the quantities now projected. Purchase 
of the production redesign of the B—47 and its many parts and com- 
ponents has not only eliminated many production difficulties but hes 
held down costs and man-hours per aircraft. We estimate that man- 
hours savings, as a result of the B-47 project, will be 4,665,493 during 
the construction of the first block (indicating) of B-47’s. It is appar- 
ent that this project will pay for itself many times over as the program 
continues. The project listed before you is aimed at similar results for 
the F-89. 

The total request for this project is $11,880,000. 
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SeRvIcE Test MaT&RIEL 


General Asensto. In order to test the suitability of newly developed 
aircraft components and to support the timely introduction of new 
developments into production programs the USAF procures a variety 
of aircraft components under budget project 135, service test matériel. 
Our request under this project is $77,596,000. Col. Victor R. 
Haugen will make the presentation. 

Colonel Haucren. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
you have just heard the program for the procurement and production 
of complete aircraft. Under budget program 120, we are requesting 
the funds necessary to provide concurrent delivery of the initial spares 
required for the operational support of new production aircraft in the 
12-month period immediately following their delivery. 

The spares procured with these funds fall into six major categories. 
A brief description of each is as follows: 


AIRFRAME SPARES 


These spares are procured from the manufacturer of the airplane 
and include such items as structural spare parts, actuators, landing 
gear, and replacement parts for the electrical, fuel, oil hydraulic, 
oxygen, and other functional systems of the airplane. 


ENGINE SPARES AND SPARE PARTS 


These spares are procured from the manufacturer of the engine and 
include spare engines, spare parts for engines, and engine accessories. 


ARMAMENT SPARES 


These spares include such items as bomb sights, bombing systems 
composed of sights and computers, and fire-control systems which pro- 
vide for automatic gun firing and gun turret operation. These items 
are of a highly complex nature, electrically controlled and are both 
offensive and defensive weapons. 


ELECTRONIC SPARES 


These spares are used to support and maintain the radio and 
radar equipment installed in aircraft. Included are such items as 
loran sets, rendezvous radar sets, radar jammers, radar identification 
sets, radio compasses, instrument landing systems and long-range 
liaison radio sets. The complexity of these equipments is demon- 
strated by the fact that the radio and radar systems in the B-47 require 
317 electronic tubes exclusive of those used in offensive and defensive 
armaments systems. 


AIRBORNE WEAPONS COMPONENT SPARES AND SPARE PARTS 


These spares include such items as 50-caliber machine guns and 
20-millimeter automatic guns and spare parts therefor. 
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OTHER GOVERNMENT-FURNISHED PROPERTY, COMPONENT SPARES AND 
SPARE PARTS 


This category includes such items as propellers, superchargers 
instruments of all kinds, tires, tubes, starters, and generators. 

With the exception of engines and airborne weapons spares an 
spare parts, the requirements for these spares are based upon Mun 
tions Board studies and policies reflected in Munitions Board case 
tables. This case serves as the base for establishing the percentag: 
which we apply to the cost of installation items. This establishes th; 
funds required to procure the quantity of items necessary to support 
our new production aircraft for the 12-month period immediate! 
following delivery. 

In the case of spare engines, General Stone has explained how w 
have made substantial savings by the establishment of new operatin 
procedures. The computation of spare engine requirements in th 
estimate reflects the implementation of these procedures. 

In the case of airborne weapons spares, the initial requirements a1 
based on peacetime consumption rates. These factors relate the usag 
rate of guns and gun parts to the projected expenditure of ammunitio! 

The requirements for engine spare parts are determined by applyin 
the average parts cost per overhaul cycle to the number of engine ove: 
hauls generated by production aircraft during the first 12 months o 
operation. 

General Asensio. The presentations have covered program 1: 
the details of which appear in the justifications from page 15 throu 
page 25. 

Mr. Manon. We have had the over-all statements with regard 
the program, 130 series, and we have had an off-the-record discussi 
with regard to project 131. This 130 series project or progran 
experiencing a downward tre ene according to the 1953 estimates. 

General Asenstio. Yes, si 

Mr. Manon. That is ‘eg reason of provision of funds which ha‘ 
been previously made. 

General Asensio. By reason of the appropriation of funds in tl 
years immediately preceding fiscal year 1953, for those years a al 
by reason of the actual production that is under ws ay. 


TRAINING EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Manon. With regard to these training items: Does the A 
Force furnish training equipment to civilian contract training scho: 
for the training of Air Force mechanics? 

Colonel Asuton. We furnish them to the extent of things like cha 
and equipment that we have in stock, but not major items. 

Mr. Manon. But you have several hundreds of students in no 
Government schools who are studying mechanics. 

Colonel Asuton. That is right—well I am not sure as to the nu 
ber, but we are not furnishing all the mechanical equipment, 
training items. 

Mr. Manon. They are contract schools. 

Colonel Asuton. That is right. 

Mr. Manon. Are you finishing these contracts, getting them out 
the picture in fiscal 1953 to any extent? 
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General AsEnsto. The contract flying schools? 

Mr. Manon. Well contract flying and contract technical trainin 
ools? 

General Asensio. If we could defer that question until we reach 
under “‘Maimtenance and operation”’ we will have the witness here 
. deals with that special subjec & 

Ir M AHON. General Disoswav? 

General Asensto. Feneral Disosway and probab 
Mr. Manon. But my point is there is a direct relat 

training items in project 132 and the trainin 


ly 


ram. 
neral AsEnsto. There is a very special relat 


ATRCR I! GROUND HANDLI + EQUIPMENT 


Manon. Is there anyone here vho knows more 
ind handling equipment? 
Colonel Hurr. Project 133 prov 
nt delivery with production of 
he ground assembly, to pul 
Lie, 
\ir. Manon. In other words, if you 
modern machinery. 
Colonel Hurr. Yes, sir. 
\ir. Manon. Of course, a half billion dollars, as is ] 
ram in 1952 and 1953, is quite a considerable 
onel Hurr. If you would like, sir, | could pr 
iple of examples of the type of equipment we buy 


Manon. Yes. 
nel Hurr. I have a couple of pictures here | would like 


\ir. Manon, All right. 


BOMB-LIFT TRAILER 


jlonel Hurr. This is the type R-1 bomb-lift trai 
ind capacity. 
he purpose is to transport, position and service large munitions 
thing up to 25,000 pounds into all applicable bombardment aircraft. 
characteristics are: Gasoline-powered hydraulic system; self- 
otivated 4 miles per hour under aircraft; towed loaded 20 miles per 
r or emply 30 miles per hour; two stages of lift; raise munition 112 
‘s above ground; easily disassembled for air shipment; 6-inch 
ind clearance; 155-inch length, excluding 60-inch steering tongue 
117-inch width by 43-inch height. 
Chis type of equipment we must have to load the large bombs into 
r bombardment aircraft. 
Mir. Manon. Could this elaborate and expensive machine in any 
be characterized as a fantastic dream of some engineer who felt 
had unlimited funds with which to play? 
Colonel Hurr. No, sir; it is a very necessary piece of equipment 
at we must have. We load such bombs in various aircraft. It is 
signed to not only take care of special bombs, but also the general- 
irpose bombs as well. 
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Mr. Manon. How much does this cost? 

Colonel Hurr. $60,924. 

Mr. Manon. This picture is a little confusing to me. Does this 
gadget go under the airplane? 

Colonel Hurr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Do you have to elevate the airplane? 

Colonel Hurr. No, sir; that is the reason it was designed that way. 
Those run under the aircraft, and they lift the bomb up to the bomb 
bay. 

General Asensio. But this is in an elevated position. 

Colonel Hurr. It is in an elevated position now; yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. That is not the way you load it on? 

Colonel Hurr. No, sir. The middle part, the hydraulic lifting 
system, is down. As you run it under the aircraft you lift it up. 

General Asensio. Then you have to tie the shackles on to complete 
the affixing to the aircraft. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Mr. Taser. I wonder why you have to raise this bomb as high as 
this to carry it. Why would you not be better off if you could carry 
it closer to the ground? 

General Asensio. This is simply for positioning after you get the 
bomb under the aircraft, sir. You do carry it right down on the 
bottom of this section, as you bring it into position under the aircraft. 
Then you use the hydraulic portion to raise the bomb up to where you 
can get it in a position for carrying. 

Mr. Taser. How high is it raised there above the surface of the 
truck? 

Colonel Hurr. The raising is accomplished through the hydraulic 
system. 

Mr. Taser. How high above the surface? 

Colonel Hurr. It raises it 112 inches. 

Mr. Taper. One hundred and twelve inches? 

Colonel Hurr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. That means about 9 feet? 

Colonel Hurr. Yes, sir; between 9 and 10 feet. 

Mr. Manon. In the artist’s drawing it looks like it is about 40 feet. 

Mr. Taser. Well, he evidently was an optimist. 

Mr. Manon. Give us another example, Colonel. 

Colonel Hurr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. You compute the number that you require of the 
different tools and the ground-handling gadgets, do you? 

Colonel Hurr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, so much for so many airplanes? 

Colonel Hurr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. So many at each field, and so forth? 

Colonel Hurr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taner. You have this one up on stilts. 

Colonel Hurr. It is in a raised position, Mr. Taber. 

Mr. Taser. Do you mean that the thing can be brought down to 
level? 

Colonel Hurr. Yes, sir. I have some pictures of it here. 

Mr. Manon. What do you call this? , 
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CRADLE ASSEMBLY 


Colonel Hurr. This is a cradle asssembly. It is a lifting dolly 
with a cradle, and supports, for the aircraft fuselage section of the 
single-engine jet aircraft. It is for removal, installation, transpor- 
tation and storage of the aircraft sections while they are servicing the 
aircraft engine. 

That will go for the fighter aircraft, like the F—94, F—80, and F-86. 

Mr. Manon. You mean you just take a wing off? 

Colonel Hurr. The engine, being situated in the center of the plane, 
has the fuselage come apart, and this cradle is to store or transport 
that part while the engine is being worked on. 

Mr. Manon. What do these cost? 

Colonel Hurr. I believe around $7,500 apiece. I do not have a 
firm price on them. That is an estimate. 

Mr. Manon. How many would you need at a typical installation 
where you would need these? 

Colonel Hurr. At a maintenance depot? 

Colonel Rison. At a fighter base. 

Colonel Hurr. At a fighter base I would judge about 5. 

Mr. Manon. How else do you arrive at this large sum requested? 

Colonel Hurr. You mean in the method of computation? 

Mr. Manon. No; what other items? 

Colonel Hurr. I am sorry, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Those are two items. They are very understandable. 
You have to have a good way to put a bomb in a plane, and you need 
some way to handle the wing section while you are working on these 
jet fighter engines. 

PORTABLE BENCH 


Colonel Hurr. Yes, sir. I have an item such as a bench, portable, 
aircraft, instrument repair, that we repair our instruments on. I 
have a picture of that, and also the actual computation we used, if 
you care to see it. 

Mr. Manon. Do you know approximately what the unit cost is? 

Colonel Hurr. Yes, sir. I believe it is right on the front page. 

Mr. Manon. 51 at $77,000? 

Colonel Hurr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. That is not for each one, is it? What would one cost? 

Colonel Hurr. $1,500 each, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. What are other examples? 


COMPRESSOR UNIT 


Colonel Hurr. Here is an item of a compressor unit, air, gas turbine 
driven unit. It is around a $5,000 item. 

Mr. Manon. Approximately how many separate items are involved 
in this request for $201 million for aircraft ground-handling equipment? 

Colonel Hurr. I would make the statement that there are ap- 
proximately about 600. 

Mr. Manon. About 600? 

Colonel Hurr. Yes, sir. 
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GROUND HANDLING JUIPMENT 
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CESSITY FOR ALL EQUIPMENT REQUESTED 
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[AHON. Secretary, you in this field of procureme: 
to satisfy yourself that you needed 
a did you arrive at that? 

‘annot sit across the table and do a disk 
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What kind of familiarity do you have with it? 

Mr On the detailed items of the requirements, for the 
pressure testers or manometers or bomb mayen I do not personally 
down to the details. I sit in, for ex: mpl le, during the presentation 
this to the Bureau of the Budget and the Danattepentt 
Defense Comptroller. I heard the justifications for it. 

Before that there had been a justification before the Budget Advi 
ory Committee. Occasionally, when some particular type of equi 
ment involves a program of procurement with broader applicatio 
I will get in on that. 

Frankly, we have to rely on our commanders at Wright Field, th 
various directorate chiefs and division chiefs, to advise us whether 
not 600 different items of equipment costing as much as we are talki 
about here are essential for this size program. I just have confiden 
in the men who advise me, and the industries which are represente 
in the manufacturing of these items. 

They are not, of course, any of them, standard commercial article 
which can be sold on the market. .They have to be specially designe: 
and made. I just do not believe there is any opportunity for over 
ordering or for buying the wrong kind of equipment in this field. 

Mr. Manon. We all know and highly respect the commanding ge! 
eral at the Air Matériel Command, but, of course, we recognize 
would not be possible for him to know the initimate details of thi 
Actually, how did you conclude what you needed and what you coul 
do with it? Do you know, Colonel? 
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General Asensio. But this list shows that with re 
there are deletions. You cannot tell what they are, | 3 

| it says is ‘‘deleted,”’ but I note on each page here there are several 

eletes,” which confirm the fact that the Air Force did not accept 

manufacturer’s recom mendation in those particular instances. 
Mr Manon. We will not put that in the record, but we are glad 
» have that for the com nmitte e, 
Colonel Hurr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. Do you mean that the manufacturer of these con- 
‘aptions recommends that you buy a certin number of them, and 
iat is the basis of your procedure? 

Mr. Manon. I think you had better let the colonel answer that. 
Colonel Hurr. No, sir. 

Mr. Taser. What do you mean? 

Colonel Hurr. I mean that in building an end item he will recom- 
mend that certain pieces of ground-handling equipment are necessary 
to service and keep the aircraft, in case it is an aircraft, flying. That 
s his recommendation. 
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At the provisioning conference our people, both maintenance and 
supplywise, sit down with the manufacturer’s people to finally arrive 
at what is actually bought to service the end item. 

Do I make myself ¢ lear? 

Mr. Taper. Yes, but on an item of general use, like most of this 
must be, it would seem like a cut-and- try job would be necessary 
before you put in any order at all. You would have to see how it 
worked, and have a size-up of the activity which you had in mind 
before you could make any determination. You would need to do 
more than what you have indicated. 

Mr. Manon. Do Chrysler and Cadillac and so forth recommend 
certain types of equipment for the handling in shops of their products, 
or not? Are you familiar with the working of industry to any extent? 

Colonel Hurr. No, sir. 

Colonel Rison. They do that, Mr. Mahon. They have special 
testers for their particular engines, and special wrenches, to get down 
to the under side of the car, which are constructed in a spec ial manner 
to tighten the bolts and things of that nature. They have their own 
stuff that they recommend, which is peculiar to their car. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Secretary, for project 133, $201,218,243 is 
requested. 

To one sitting on this side of the table it is easy to say: 

‘Well, if the management people in the Air Force should take 
$1,218,243 and make an intelligent study and continuing study, they 
would have considerable money left after they had spent that, and 
they might save a lot of money.” 

How could you get the know-how for a better study of this thing? 
I am sure that there is room for improvement in this purchasing 
program, just as a practical matter. 

Mr. Gitpatric. The aspect of it which reassures me is that there 
is a counterpart for this, or there are counterparts, in commercial 
practice. All the commercial transport lines have to handle similar 
equipment. I do not mean that they handle special weapons, but 
they handle the engines and the airframes and the other types of 
equipment, so that there is a standard of comparison here. 

There I am referring to the work that American Airlines, United 
Air-Lines, and Pan American Airlines do and there is something to go 
by when we decide we are going to buy certain types of equipment, 
as to whether we are buying too much or too little, and whether what 
we are buying will serve the purpose. It is not something wholly 
apart from commercial uses. 

Mr. Manon. But if you were exploring this, or if you were the chair- 
man of the committee having this explored, you would ask these Air 
Force people: 

“Toes industry make for Pan American and for the other commercial 
aircraft companies ground-handling equipment which, with slight 
modifications and at a much lesser cost, could be adapted to our use?” 

You see what I mean. 

Mr. Grupatric. Oh; I would want to be sure that if there was an 
existing type of ground-handling equipment used regularly by the 





commercial lines, that we could buy that instead of contracting for 
something specially built. Maybe the colonel can tell us whether 
these items are in any case standard equipment. 

Colonel Hurr. Yes, sir. All the commercial equipment, as well 
as the presently in use Air Force equipment, is considered before any 
special peculiar item is developed. 


ITEM REQUESTED ON COMMERCIAL MARKET 


Mr. Manon. Does this ground-handling equipment request include 
regular commercial equipment? 

Colonel Hurr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gruparric. How many of the 600 items, would you estimate, 
are of the standard type? 

Colonel Hurr. It would be strictly an estimate, but I would say 
roughly about 200. 

Mr. Manon. Well, you know, some impractical people could say: 

“We want a ping-pong ball which will bounce 6 feet high when it is 
struck against the floor. The one in the commercial houses will only 
bounce 5 feet, so we are going to have to design a ping-pong ball 
which will bounce 6 feet.”’ 

I am just using that as an illustration. 

It might cost 40 times as much as the regular commercial ping-pong 
ball, and in the eyes of people who were just not very practical it 
might be the only thing to do. That is the thing I am thinking of 
here. 

Mr. Griparric. I would like to ask General Picher about that. 
He has been a base commander and has seen this equipment in opera- 
tion. Will you comment on this, General? 

General Picuer. Sir, I think one thing that we have experience on is 
that cradle for holding the back end of the jets. There is no com- 
parable commercial item. For an operational field it is most essential. 

When we converted the fighter outfit in Japan from the 51’s to the 
80's, we got the airplanes before we got the things to work with. It 
slowed our conversion down a great deal. 

They are expensive, but they are a special tool needed for a special 
type of airplane. 

| cannot comment on some of the others, because I am not familiar 
with them, but that is an example with which I am familiar. 

Mr. Gitparric. Do you think, General, there is any way we could 
simplify our requirements by not having so many special types of 
equipment as the 600 in this program, based on your field operation? 

General Picurer. I do not know, sir, because I am not familiar with 
these 600. I am sure that they spread across the board in the Air 
Force. My one example would pertain only to a specific type of jet 
fighter, the F—84, or a different one for the F—80. 

I am sure that the way these are dug out, with a great deal of trouble 
and a great deal of time being spent on them, they work in the com- 
mercial items to see if they can be modified, or if they can take a 
commercial item and modify it to fit our specific need. 
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INDUSTRIAL MACHINERY EQUIPMENT AND FacILiriges 
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Colonel Toomey. No, sir. 

General Mriuer. No, sir. 

Colonel Toomey. Lockheed owns the plant at Burbank. We h: 
plant No. 2 at Van Nuys, just south of there, and we own the Palmd 
plant. This machinery and equipment will be probably equ: 
distributed, with most of the flying testing equipment at our plant 
Palmdale. 
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(Discussion off the record.) 
Mr. Taner. You are not planning a very large production of that 
set-up, are you? 
(Statement off the record.) 
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Mr. Gitparric. And that company, Mr. Taber, has not been 
making fighter planes for the Air Force prev iously. It is not like 
North American or Lockheed or Re public. Convair has been making 
larger and different models of planes, so they have to have more than 
they would if they were just carrying on with a successor model. 

Mr. Taper. It is a wonder to me that you would not have Boeing 
or some of the other companies, which have been making some of 
these smaller planes, go on with that increase, rather than to have this 
one, 

Mr. Grupatric. This was the result of a design competition. As 
I remember it, General Rison, there were 12 different designs? 

Colonel Rison. Yes, sir. This is a new type where Convair won a 
competition designwise. They would object strongly if we took it 
away and gave it to somebody else. 

General Mituer. In any case, new tooling would be required 
approximately this extent to produce this particular aircraft. Thi 
other places are full. They are not full, but they are in production. 

Mr. Taser. Frankly, I do not seem to be able to grasp just what 
you are putting into these jobs. I suppose maybe I would not know if 
| saw the list. Maybe there is no use in exploring that one any 
further. 

This represents $312 million of expenditures? 

General Mriuer. Yes, sir; including that $179 million for the heavy 
press program. For the expansion of aircraft and engine facilities this 
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represents $133 million. 
REDUCTION FROM ORIGINAL BUDGET ESTIMATES 


Mr. Grupearric. This particular program, Mr. Taber, was sub- 
stantially cut down during successive budget reviews. We had a very 
hard time justifying what you see here with the Bureau of the Budget 
and the Secretary of Defense. It was pretty carefully screened. 


ABSOLUTE NEED FOR FUNDS REQUESTED 


Mr. Taser. Do you really need as much as there is here? 

General Miuuer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. You had $845 million in 1951, and you had $1,049 
million in 1952. 

Colonel Rison. That is right, Mr. Taber, but they were all identi- 
fied against specific airplanes at that time. These are all new model 
airplanes being asked for now which were not covered before. We 
need special and peculiar kinds of machines and tooling as we start 
out on a new model. 

You know, included in each one of these is the ability to produce 
higber than the actual scheduled rate, so we have some insurance 
factor. 

Mr. Taser. Would they have the ability to produce the original 
rated item in such case without additional machinery that the Govern- 
ment would have to supply? 

General Mitier. No, sir. For the new models you would have to 
provide additional new tooling, for the new models. 

Mr. Taner. You mean they are so different from anything that has 
heretofore been produced that they have to have new machinery in 
order to produce them? 





General Mruuer. Yes, sir. Not 100 percent. There are numerous 
machine tools of a general commercial type that go into the production 
of these that augment the special tooling that is normal to the set-up. 
It is not entirely particular and special tooling. It is backed up with 
general-purpose and special-purpose commercial-type machine tools, 
which will revert, if this model goes out of production, to our reserve, 
or will be transferred to another facility, possibly, or remain with that 
facility for later production of another version of that or similar air- 
craft. It is not a loss to that particular aircraft only. 

If the time ever comes, these items would revert to our industrial 
machinery reserve and then be Air Force property, and be available 
when required again in any program. 

Mr. Taser. The machinery which was left over during the war 
has done a great deal, has it not? 

General Miutuer. It has done a tremendous amount; yes, sir. We 
have had in the neighborhood of 37,000 major machinery items and 
related industrial equipment, of which we now have over 90 percent 
in use with our various contractors, plus some of ours to the Army 
and Navy contractors; and we are making use of some of their 
industrial reserves in our contract work as well. 


TRAINING ITEMS 


Mr. Taser. The next item, 132, is the training item. I just do 
not understand why you would need so much money for that. That 
is $45 million. 

Your obligations in the first 6 months were in the neighborhood 
of $8 million. You had $98 million, and vou are still asking for 
$45 million. Why would you need anything like the $45 million? 
Why would you not be just as happy with $20 million? 

Colonel AsHTon. Sir, our program is tied directly to the aircraft 
program. As an aircraft is produced we have to buy our equipment 
currently. This is based upon certain factors which have been estab- 
lished by our experience, and inserted into case 1, the Munitions Board 
document. Therefore, if our procurement program for the aircraft 
amounts to the sum in the budget program, we apply a factor to that, 
which in this case is seven-tenths of 1 percent; and that is a reduc tion 
from last year of a 1 percent factor. 

Mr. TaBer. But it is not a reduction from what you felt obliged to 
obligate in the first half of this year. It is an increase. 

Mr. Jackson. Sir, I would like to say a word on that. These items 
are obligated after the contracting of the aircraft itself. Most of the 
airplanes in 1952 have been contracted for fairly recently. They are 
now in the process of selecting these items of training equipment, and 
they will complete that program probably in the next 30 to 60 days and 
get these funds obligated. These items following the actual contract- 
ing of the plane itself. 

Mr. TaBer. I wonder if you have any illustrations of why you would 
need so many of these items. You refer to a bench item, such as 
generators. Those must be available already. Disassembled gener- 
ators, mounted on a board, for instructors. They ought to be available 
from your old stocks. 

Colonel Asuron. No, sir; these generators are not available because 
they are generators of new aircraft. I have pictures here which 
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rialized-type production. Thereforé 


ory is and make some effort to 
he problem areas. 
lf we take the design specifications for t] 
laboratories, we, in most instances, 
nore cobalt in them, for instance, 
is nothing else that the laboratory for the moment ca 
they are hard pressed to meet the design requirement to come 
with the performance. 
Our problem is to make a survey of that. We work with thé 
tor, incidentally. All these projects here are placed in the con- 
tor’s plant. If a contractor receives a contract to build radar 
pment for a certain monthly rate of production, it is quite possible, 
ie makes an analysis, along with his production schedule, that it 
rht be very desirable for him to investigate another type of tooling. 
refore, it is not possible for him to absorb the cost of that tooling. 
Mr. Taper. You would think that if anybody could fix up a ma- 
ne or buy a machine which would cut his labor cost in two on some- 
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thing of that kind, that unless it were extremely prohibitive in amount 
he would move in on it. 

Colonel Apams. Yes, sir; that is quite right. There is not any 
question about that. , 


MANUFACTURE OF PROPELLER BLADES 


Perhaps I could use an excellent example that we just recently 
finished, on the propeller blades. The contractor who was making 
the propeller blades accepted the contract on the basis of the design 
performance which was established by the laboratory; such and such 
a weight, airfoil sections, and length, and so forth. 

In the process of manufacturing that propeller blade, it was made 
by milling down two 750-pound slabs of material. The resultant 
blade weighed 200 pounds. We had to make chips at the rate of 
1,300 pounds per propeller blade. The propeller blade was machined 
entirely. It required a considerable accumulation of work in process 
blades, as we call them. In this instance there were about 2,000 
blades, to reach the 150-a-month production. Multiplying that with 
the scrap and the manpower, and the method used, which was a very 
careful welding of the two halves together, it appeared to us we could 
not live with that for mobilization. 

We made an analysis. How could we get those blades by another 
process? It appeared we could extrude them, eliminating all machin- 
ing, and we would waste no material. In our analysis it appeared 
that this new extrusion method could do a very quick job. We could 
produce a blade in rough form in approximately 10 seconds, whereas 
before it was hundreds of man-hours. 

It cost us $25,000 a day to run the experiment. However, we had 
the best production experts in Europe and the United States working 
on that process, The resultant blade is now being extruded. We 
spent a half million dollars developing the extrusion process for that 
blade. It is the first time in the history of the world that that blade 
or anything of that size has ever been extruded. 

The resultant reduction in price of that blade has been $500 per 
blade, where we can write off the half million dollars in very short 
order. 

I do not believe any organization in the United States, irrespective 
of the size of it, could afford to gamble $25,000 a day. That is where 
we step in. 

Mr. Taser. How many of these blades do they make? 

Colonel Apams. At present the particular company I am speaking 
of had a production, at the time we got into the project, of 150 blades 
per month. 

Mr. Taser. You save how much? 

Colonel Apams. $500 per blade. That is in the actual contract 
today. 

Mr. Taser. How much did it cost you to develop it? 

Colonel Apams. $500,000. 

Mr. Taper. $500,000? You make 150? 

Colonel Apams. Per month. 

Mr. Taser. Per month, at $500 apiece? 

Colonel Apams. Yes, sir. 

General Asensto. It is a little less than 5 months. 

Mr. Taper. It is a little less than 7 months. 
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General Asensio. Yes. 

Colonel ApAms. Further, the manufacturer is going ahead with his 
usual production schedule, because we need the blades. As a parallel 
type of tooling, he is going into this extrusion-type process, as quickly 
as he can build up the extrusion plant, slowly cutting it down blade for 
blade. As he produces one more blade by the extrusion process he 
reduces his contract one more blade. 

Of course, we do not like to get into the business of predicting such 
things too scientifically, just on a numerical basis, but we believe that 
every blade in the world will be made by that method. 

That is very typical, sir, of all the projects we have, except that 
when we get into the radar and electronics equipment the problem 
becomes exceedingly complex. When we are dealing with a single 
item like a propeller blade it is a little different. 

Just from an academic standpoint you might say that it is one piece 
of something, while your electronics equipment may have many 
thousands of items in it. All those items are virtually hand-made to 
develop 4 prototype. 

In the same manner that we financed a different kind of tooling for 
the propeller blade, we are financing other kinds of tooling procedures. 

I should like to mention another type of item that we got into, 
which was optical tooling. As a result of these types of projects, the 
aircraft manufacturers today have developed optical tooling entirely. 

We have fairly reliable estimates from the aircraft industries that 
the cost of tooling has been reduced and will be reduced until it is 
about 25 to 30 percent less than previous methods of tooling. 

Mr. Taser. I believe that is all I have. 

Mr. Manon. Tomorrow we will begin the discussion of the fund 
requirements by considering project 141. 


Fripay, Fespruary 29, 1952. 


MAJOR MODIFICATION AND MODERNIZATION OF 
AIRCRAFT 


WITNESSES 


LT. COL. D. M. MORSE, DIRECTORATE, MAINTENANCE ENGINEER- 
ING, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF (MATERIEL) 

COL. J. O. GUTHRIE, DEPUTY DIRECTOR, REQUIREMENTS, DEPUTY 
CHIEF OF STAFF (DEVELOPMENT) 

LT. COL. R. G. KETTLESON, OFFICE OF ASSISTANT FOR PROGRAM- 
ING, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF (OPERATIONS) 

LESTER BELL, AIRCRAFT BRANCH, PROCUREMENT AND RE- 
SEARCH DIVISION, DIRECTORATE OF BUDGET 


JUSTIFICATION OF EsTIMATES FOR FiscaAL YEAR 1953 


Obligations by project 


Title | 1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 


(3) (4) (5 


Direct obligations 


Major modification/modernization of aircraft $207, 196, 345 | $267, 034, 400 $118, 000, 000 
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Mr. Manon. The committee will please come to order. 

General Asensio. Our opening program for this morning is progr: 
10, ‘‘Maior modification and modernization of aircraft,’ which e 
ists of one project, project 141 Lieutenant Colonel Morse is 

principal witness in this area and has a prepared statement. 

Colonel Morse, will you proceed with your statement. 

Colonel Morse. Yes, sir. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Chairman and member: of the committee, under this pro} 
modification and modernization of aircraft,’ the Am F< 
performs changes to in-service aircraft which improves the combat : 
yaduity These modifications are determined to be ne 
of continuous examination of our fighting and trau 
with respect to 
ability to perform assigned missions with current airera 
ffect of scientific and engineering improvements on a ai 
basis which, if used, would improve capability of our fighti 
rit 


Improvement in performance to keep the quality of our airci 


of Known enemy capabilities. 

ecomplish these things by modification, which is the applica 

matériel and equipment to in-service aircraft in kit form and app 

ircraft by actual mechanical work. These modifications 
asible when their application to the aircraft will impro 
al effectiveness. ‘The modifications consist of alterati 
airframes, armament systems, and and so forth. 1 
se modifications will— ~ 
‘the purpose for which the aircraft was previously us 
17’s modified for use as electronic trainers. 
nd or renew the useful life of aircraft, such as, F-s 
or installation of improved-type engines. 
ange configuration to provide a more satisfactory com! 
such as installation of rocket pods on I'—94’s. 
ise their military characteristics by installation of n 
types of equipments, such as modifications of B-—26’s to pro\ 
reconnaissance aircraft—RB-26’s. 

The reasons for the modifications of the type presented here 
many and varied. They result from such causes as 

a) Development of more suitable and efficient components duri 
the useful life of the aircraft. 

b) Leveling out of the production program which caused co! 
tinuing in service of older type aircraft. 

Nonavailability of component spares or subassemblies duri 
production periods resulting in interim use of substitute standar 
equipment and an eventual modification program. 

These modifications will be accomplished both at Air Force dep: 
and by contract. The quantities of aircraft to be modified 
determined by 

(1) The tactical mission and deployment of units to which tl 
aircraft are assigned. 

2) The number of aircraft delivered to the service from productio! 
prior to an effective point in production to incorporate the san 
modification. 
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Reference is made to the document entitled ‘““Department of the 
\ir Force Justification of Estimates—Fiscal Year 1953,’ which has 
been made available to this committee. Program 140 appears as a 
‘line item” listing of the modifications to be funded. The $118,- 
000,000 requested includes modification kit cost and contractual labor, 
where necessary, to accomplish the job. 

Mr. Chairman, we have furnished you with a classified document 
vhich we can discuss by item as you wish, off the record. 

Mir. Manon. Well, you have in your justifications much the same 
nformation which you are supplying here. I think what you supplied 
in the regular book of justifications is not as inclusive as what you 
have in this classified document. 

Colonel Morss. That is correct, sir. The quantities of aircraft 
tied in with the description of the items makes the contents of the docu- 
ment classified. We have eliminated the quantities in the congres- 
sional book. 

Mir. Manon. All right. Without reference to your classified docu- 

nt I would like to ask you a few questions. I do not see any use of 

itting this justification in the record. 


COST OF EQUIPMENT 


[ notice here the various numbers of items, running through 40 or 

Does this mean that this is the cost of the equipment, or is there 
ything here having to do with installation cost and so on? What 
the situation? 

Colonel Morsr. In some cases you have contractual] costs, or in- 
stallation costs. The bill of materials for the installation kit is in- 
luded in that cost. 

Mr. Taper. What is the kit? 

Colonel Morsr. The kit is the bill of materials, and the end ite 

equipment, sir; the piping, the plumbing, the fuel lines, et cetera, 
that apply to the modification kit. That is what we determine as 

bill of materials. All the end items of equipment, the rocket pods, 

t cetera, that carry the stores, are included. 

\ir. Manon. Well, if you are going to modify something and you 

ve a lot of parts and things which go into it, and you put them all 
together, that would be a kit in the way you use the word. 

Colonel Morsg. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

\ir. Manon. It is the package of things which are necessary for 
a specifie job. 

Colonel Morse. That is correct, sir. 

\ir. Manon. All of these things which would be needed for various 
ircraft would not be referred to as a kit. It is just for each aircraft. 

Colonel Morse. The kit is for the aircraft; yes, sir. 


B-26 MODIFICATION 


Mr. Manon. Now let us take item No. 1, the modification of the 
B-26. Is that just the cost of the manufacture, in the production of 

e material, or is that the cost of installation or anything of that kind? 

Colonel Morse. That is the cost of the modification kit alone, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Of course, there is labor in it, because whoever manu 
iactured the modification kit had to have labor to do it. 
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Colonel Morse. Yes, sir. 

Mr.-Manon. In that sense there is a labor cost; but not otherwise? 

Colonel Morse. That is correct, sir. 

In this case, this particular modification will be accomplished in our 
Air Force depots. The labor will come from the M. and O. appropria- 
tion, O1 money. 

Mr. Manon. The M. and O. meaning maintenance and operation? 

Colonel Morse. Maintenance and operation; yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Would the same statement be somewhat applicable 
to these other items? If not, show us the variation. 

General Asensio. In your classified sheet you will see for the item 
No. 9 that there is a kit cost and a contract cost. 

Mr. Manon. In the classified document before us? 

Colonel Morsr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. But you do not include the labor or installation cost, 
if you are going to install the gadget at your own installation? 

Colonel Mors. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Taser. What do you do to that B—26, with $75,000 apiece? 

Colonel Morsr. I would like for Colonel Guthrie, the supporting 
witness, to answer that, Mr. Taber. 

Mr. Taser. It costs $75,000 apiece, just for that? 

Colonel GutTuriz. Sir? 

Mr. Taser. It costs $75,000 apiece, just for that? 

Colonel Gururir. Yes, sir. The camera installations and _ the 
navigation system are the expensive items. 

Mr. Grupatric. How many cameras, Colonel Guthrie, would be 
involved in that installation? 

Colonel Gururir. Well, there could be several cameras. I can- 
not give you the exact number, sir, but the installation could handle 
low-altitude photography or medium-altitude photography. 


MODIFICATION OF NEW ATRCRAFT 


Mr. Manon. These modifications would apply, as I observed, to 
your old aircraft like the B-26. To what extent generally do they 
apply to aircraft which are coming off or will come off the assembly 
line? 

Colonel Morse. Sir, in the case of the F-84G, items 8 and 9 and 
10, those aircraft are in the process of coming off the line, so to speak, 
and the production effective point is not such that they al) can be 
taken care of with these particular types of modifications without a 
serious stoppage in production, so that we elect to modify the aircraft 
after we receive them in the service. 

Mr. Mauon. I have personally visited numerous aircraft plants. 
I think you have, Mr. Taber. I have observed that it seems almost 
standard practice to modify. It is not the exception, but it is almost 
standard practice to modify a plane which is just coming off the 
assembly line. 

For example, you take it out of your shop and pull it over to some 
modification shop. I believe they do that at Tinker Field, or they 
used to. You start a modification before the plane ever flies, after it 
is completed, more or less. 

How accurate are my conclusions? 





Colonel Morss. That is partly true, sir. 1 would not say 
percent of the cases that is true. 

Mr. Mauon. Oh, no. 

Colonel Morssr. But in quite a number of cases that is true. 

Mr. Tarer. What percent would you say? 75 percent? 

Colonel Morse. I am afraid I would not be able to hazard a guess 
on that, sir. I do not have the facts in front of me. 

Mr. Manon. Well, if you do not modify it before it flies you modify 
it relatively soon thereafter. That has been my observation. I dare 
say that there has not been a B-36 produced by Consolidated at Fort 
Worth that has not been modified. 

Colone Guturin. Thai is true, sir. 

General AsEensto. I think that modification, Mr. Chairman, has 
been growing with the increased complexity of our various aircraft 
and the equipments that go in the aircraft. Under the current 
approach today I think that Mr. Taber’s estimate of 75 percent is 
pretty good as to the numbers of aircraft that have to be modified. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, 75 percent of all aircraft are perhaps 
modified as they come off the assembly line? Or is it before they be- 
come completely obsolete? Would you say it is as they come off 
the assembly line? 

General Asrensto. As they come off the assembly line, by virtue of 
the fact that they are under continual test. Even when they are in 
operation you might consider they were under test. 

Mr. Manon. Surely. 

General Asento. When it becomes evident that there must be a 
modification to secure better performance, the modification is in- 
troduced in the production line, thereby ceasing to be a modification, 
as we approach it in this particular project, at the earliest opportunity, 
but without affecting the production of the aircraft themselves. 
Therefore, having determined the point at which the modification 
can be introduced, the production of previous models must be modified 
as they come off the line. 

We are very much concerned about this particular requirement for 
modification. It cannot be eliminated. We are working hard to 
reduce the requirement. 

It is under these circumstances that we have set up in the head- 
quarters a particular control assuring that no modification would be 
made unless it is absolutely necessary by virtue of the higher degree 
of performance to be attained or by virtue of the fact that it is a safety 
requirement or something of that order. 

Mr. Manon. The truth is that very often you cannot introduce the 
modification into the plane as it moves along in production. You 
find it more practical to just complete it as originally planned and then 
immediately make the changes in another shop; is that not right? 

General Asensio. That is right, sir; because it does entail certain 
design changes; perhaps certain changes in jigs or dies or particular 
machine work that take time to introduce. We would lose the pro- 
duction unless we introduced it without stopping the production line. 

Mr. Manon. If you stopped the production line you would throw 
hundreds of people out of work and they would probably remain on 
the payroll. I think that is the seat of some of the trouble, where 
people complain about working for aircraft companies and sitting 
around doing nothing. 
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General Asens1o. That is absolutely correct, sir. 

Mr. Gripatric. Our experience has been that it really is cheaper t 
send these planes down to a modification center or one of our ow 
maintenance depots, and have the work done by our own peopl 
Many of our manufacturers would prefer to do it themselves. The. 
would like to have a modification shop right on the end of th 
production line. 

Mr. Manon. Some of them do. I think Douglas has one, at Okla 
homa City. Iam not sure. 

Colonel Morse. Those shops, sir, would pertain to those things 
that the contractor knew that he had to do, but for the sake of stoppin 
his production line he elected to continue the airplane, as you sai 
in the or — status, until it is completed, and then he elected to tu 
it around and modify it. 

In some cases this would not be possible, because he might not hav: 
received the kits, and the airplane would be delivered to the 
Force and then modified. 


MODIFICATION DURING LIFETIME OF AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Manon. I would almost conclude that nearly 100 percent . 
ll aircraft is eventually subjected to modification. 

For example, the DC-6, according to the paper a few days ago, 
coing to be modified. All of them which are in commercial use will 
be modified by having the electrical system changed; is that not right 

Colonel Morse. That is correct. 

General Opom. Mr. Chairman, I am sure you are right on that, 
the life of the airplanes. It is practically 100 percent modificatio 
in that time. Sometime during the life they change some gadget 
It may be a minor thing or it may be a major thing, but sometim¢ 
during the course of the life of the airplane almost 100 percent of ther 
are modified. It may be a new compass or some other minor pie« 
of equipment that has not given the performance desired, or it might 
be some better e quipme nt which has come on to make it worth wh 
to improve the efficiency of the airplane to the extent that it shoul 
be put on. 

Mr. Manon. Occasionally the manufacturer of an automob 
finds that he has made a mistake on some aspect of the automobil 
Then the dealers are notified that they should call in all their aut 
mobiles, within a certain time, or that at least the purchaser woul 
have the privilege of coming in and having a certain modification ma 
on his car. Of course, that is not usual, but it does happen fro 


ll 
a 


time to t 


CONTROL OF MODIFICATION PROGRAM 


wholesale modification on the part of the Air Force of militar 
aircraft is, as you have explained, tre Spaotaly expensive. It seem 
to me that you ought to be constantly searching for a fresh approac! 
to it, because it costs a lot of money. It takes the aircraft out 
operation. They are denied to the services for a time. It is a ba 
situation for it to get out of hand. I am wondering if it is not almost 
out of hand. 

General Asensto. No, sir. It is exactly for that reason that tl 

Secretary of the Air Force and General Vandenberg got together and 
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pecified there would be a control agency in headquarters under the 
vuspices of the Deputy Chief of Staff, Matériel, without whose 
pproval no modification would be entertained. 
Mr. Manon. You could even get to the point of modifying the 
modification. There is no end to where you could get. 

Mr. Griuparric. Yes. Off the record, please. 

Discussion off the record.) 


ULTRA-HIGH-FREQUENCY EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Manon. I observe you want $13,184,000 to install ultra high 
frequency electronics equipment in certain aircraft. I am sure that 
akes sense, but there is no way for us to know whether you need 
cael that much money or not. 
How did you arrive at that figure, Colonel? 
Colonel Morsr. Mr. Chairman, that is a program for the Air Force 
o convert all the communications systems in the Air Force aircraft, 
om VHF which we are now using tod ay, to UHF. We are crowded 
it of those frequencies by television and FM stations. The frequen- 
es have become ¢ ‘rowded and we are going to UHF. 
Mir. Manon. We understand that aspect. How do you know that 
his is the amount of money you need per airplane? 
olonel Morse. It is computed, sir, at : 
for the number of aircraft which a required in the progral 
have the equipments installed, and the modification kit, w 
wiring, plugs, and brackets to hold the radio comm 
ae in the aircraft. It is comput 
ne \HON. That is an estimate? 
Colonel Morse. That is an estimat 
Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Chairman, may 
thal particular program has bee 
. Manon. Yes, | know. 
Mi JACKSON. You may recall that that 
eral Ankenbrandt defended in elect 
_ AHON. Yes. 
Mr. Jackson. As the equipme nts become 
) insté ‘cl those equipments in the aircraft. 
Mr. Manon. This ; iS probably a more accurate estimate t 
‘the others, because you have had an experience factor. 
Mr. Jackson. Yes, sir. It is very accurate. 
General Asensio. Furthermore, unless the aircraft are t 
ra specific time in the i inventory they are not included here. 


MODIFICATION OF H-19 (HELICOPTER) 


[r. Manon. What is the H-19? 

Colonel Morse. Colonel Guthrie. 

Colonel Gururie. It is a Sikorsky helicopter, sir. 

Mr. Manon. A helicopter? 

Colonel Gutunrisz. A Sikorsky helicopter; yes, sir. It is a standard- 
zed helicopter of a little bigger size. It has much better performance 
than the previous helicopter. It carries quite a good load and has 
yperated in Korea very successfully. 
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Mr. Manon. Well, even though this is a standard item, you want 
money for modification. You would not need this on all of them, would 
you? 

Colonel Gururte. No, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 


REDUCTIONS FROM ORIGINAL MODIFICATION PROGRAM 


Mr. Manon. In this program of modification you are requesting, as 
we have pointed out, $118 million. Is this the original figure that you 
had, or has this figure been reworked? Has it been reduced or in 
creased? How well has this requirement been explored? 

Colonel Guturik. Sir, when this figure was originally submitted it 
was over a billion dollars. Considerable refinement of that figure ex 
posed items which had been costed as a part of it which were already 
on the shelf and had been procured. Further evaluation exposed 
projects which had been costed which could not possibly be done in 
fiscal year 1953, so they were eliminated. 

That sort of continuous evaluation has been made of this progam 
and it is now down to $118 million, sir, but it was over $1 billion, 

Mr. Manon. Does that mean that some of this work will be p st- 
poned to future years? 

Colonel Gururie. It means we have only included in this program 
the things we feel reasonably sure can be done in 1953, fiscal 1953. 

General Asrensio. It is not only a question of what is feasible, but 
it is what must be done. So far as we are concerned, all of this, or 
by far the major portion of the review was intra-Air Force, and the 
billion dollar figure represents what would be desirable to attain the 
ultimate in refinement. We have felt that we certainly could not 
participate in any program that involved such cost or even such 
refinements. 

Mr. Manon. Well, to use one of your own words here, the original 
calculation as to this program proved to be quite “jettisonable.”’ 

Colonel, you seem to have an understanding of what this is all about 
here. Is this figure, in your judgment, reasonably realistic? 

Colonel Gururie. Well, sir, 1 cannot tell you whether the figure is 
accurate or not. My business is requirements, sir, qualitative require- 
ments. The people who cost these things I have to believe. I could 
not answer your question. I do not know. 

Mr. Manon. I am not speaking so much of the costs as I am of the 
work to be done. 

Colonel Guturiz. Yes, sir. I think every project included in this 
program is an absolute Air Force requirement. It has been validated 

Mr. Manon. In other words, you feel that you can speak authori- 
tatively as to the requirement. As to the funds the colonel who deliv- 
ered the statement would know more about that? 

Colonel Gururiz. Yes, sir. This program has been gone over 
extremely carefully by the whole Air Staff. 1 feel in my own mind 
that there is no project included in this program which is not a valid 
requirement. 





Mr. Manon. Mr. Taber. 
EXPENDITURES 


Mr. Taser. Last year you had $267 million for expenditure. I do 
not know what your appropriation was, but there was a carry-over. 

Mr. JAcKsoNn. $6 million, sir. 

Mr. Taser. Yes. 

General Asrmnsio. $6% million; yes, sir. 

Mr. Taner. I do not know how much of a carry-over there was 
from the year before. Down to the middle of this year you have only 
gone as far as about $39 million. That is 14 percent of your appro- 
priation. It looks to me like your eyes are bigger than your stomach. 

Mr. Jackson. Mr. Taber, every project in the $267 million has been 
authorized and directed by the Air Matérial Command. They are in 
the process now of making contracts on each item and those obliga- 
tions will be consummated, I would say, by the end of March, com- 
pletely obligated. Then the contracts are in the process of negotiation 
right at this moment, sir. There are no funds, in other words, hang- 
ing loose in that $267 million which have not been specifically directed 
for specific modifications. It is now just a question of contract 
negotiation. 


FABRICATION TIME OF VARIOUS AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Taser. From the time an airplane begins to take shape, how 
long is it before it comes off the assembly line? Let us take, for in- 
stance, the B47. 

Mr. Jackson. You mean, from the time after the research and 
development article has been approved? From that time how long 
does it take to get them rolling off the production line? 

Mr. Taper. Yes. 

Mr. Jackson. That is usually a matter, in the case of the B~47, of 
about 30 months, which it would take on lead time on a B—47, from 
the time the order is placed. It runs between 24 and 30 months. 

Mr. Taser. Twenty-four to thirty months? 

Mr. Jackson. Yes, sir; that is the present lead time. 

Mr. Taser. That is from the date of the contract? 

Mr. Jackson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. I was trying to find out what it would be from the time 
they begin to produce the airplane to the time it comes off the assembiy 
line. How long would that be? 

Mr. Jackson. From the time the actual fabrication starts at the 
plant? 

Mr. Taper. Yes. 

Mr. Jackson. Mr. Gilpatric, do you have any information on that? 

Mr. Gruparric. Yes. 

(Statement off the record). 
Mr. TaBer. How about the F-84? 
Mr. Jackson. That would be a little shorter. 
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Mr. Taser. What about the F-86? 

Mr. Jackson. About the same as the F-84. 

Mr. Taser. I expect that this Canberra would be a little short 
or about the same as the F—84? 

Mr. Jackson. I do not know that specifically, as to what it wou 
be. Ido not think that would be a little shorter. I believe it wou 
be a little longer, because they are just getting going on that. Aft 
they have had experience they make reductions in that fabricati 
time. It might come down to that for the F-84 or the F-86. It is 
little hard to say there, because they are not in production, actual 
rolling those planes off the line yet. 


INCORPORATION OF MODIFICATIONS 


Mr. Taper. Well, it is not much of a job to do these modificatio: 
most of these modifications, until your plane is about three-fourt 
done, is it? 

Colonel Morse. That would not necessarily follow. The crit 

Mr. Taber, is the effect that the modification and the ac 
work would have on the produc tion line so lar as stoppage is concer! 
a place in the line where it could be appli d, wi 
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rhea 


ENSIO. Yes, sir. 
In your program of modification, is all the wi 
really modification, or is some of it merely the repair of the aircra 
Colonel Morse. No, sir. You are getting into the differentiati 
between this particular account we are discussing today and t 
account that will come in the maintenance and operation app! 
priation, so far as the modifications are concerned that pertain to 1 
safety of flight and mechanical deficiencies in the aircraft. In ot! 
words, if something happens to an aircraft which affects its safety 
flight or something fails on the aircraft, that has to be changed, y 
program for the funds to take care of those things in the maintenat 
and operation appropriations. 
Mr. Manon. Yes. 
General Opom. To answer your question specifically, these 
separate from the repair completely. It may be, of course, that y 
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would phase the repair and a modification at the same time, should 
that be good business to do so. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. Excuse me, Mr. Taber. 

Mr. Taser. That is all right. 


MODIFICATION OF OLDER AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Taper. You have a lot of items in here. These first items are 
for the old planes; that is, the B—26, the RF-80, the C46 and the 
C-47. They are all old planes. 

Colonel Morse. Yes, sir; they are old planes. Two of the types 
are World War Il. The RF-80 was subsequent to World War II. 

Mr. Taser. The B-26 is. 

Colonel Morse. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. And the C—46 and the C-47. 

Colonel Morse. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Taser. You cannot use any of those old planes over the 
biggest part of your job, can you? 

General Opom. On the B—26, we are modifying it to take the recon- 
naissance role, pending the time we get the new airplanes to do the 
job. Even after it is modified, it does not come up to what we 
consider the minimum requirements, but we are using it to bridge 
the gap until we receive new aircraft for that role. 

Mr. Taper. Are these modifications items that would take con- 
siderable time, or not? 

Colonel Morsr. In some cases they consume considerable time, sir. 
In other cases they do not. It depends on the individual item. 
On the over-all average it is not a large amount of time. 

Mr. Taner. With regard to the F—-84’s you are going to doctor up, 
the F-84—G’s, they are not being ordered any more, are they? 

Colonel Morse. They are in production now, sir. 

Mr. Taser. They are in production now but they are not being 
ordered. 

Colonel Morss. I do not believe so. 

Mr. Jackson. That is correct, sir. The G’s are not in the 1953 
program. 

Colonel Gururie. The Gis the present aircraft. 

Mr. Jackson. That was procured out of 1952 and 1951 funds, 


OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Taser. You would not know how much you have obligated 
on that, out of this particular item, since the first of the calendar 
year, would you? That is 2 months. 

Mr. Jackson. Do you have a later figure than December 31 on 
obligations? 

Mr. Buti. The total amount? 

Mr. Jackson. Yes. 

Colonel Morss. Are you talking about the F-—84-G, sir, or the 
account? 

Mr. Taner. Your appropriation. Do you have any later figure 
than the 3lst of December? Is the fellow here who has charge of 
the contract and that sort of thing, on that job? 


94918-—52 
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Colonel Morsz. No, sir; he is not. He would be out at the Air 
Matériel Command. We did not call him in, sir. 

Mr. Taser. Where would he be? 

Colonel Morss. At the Air Matériel Command at Dayton, sir 

Mr. Taser. You do not have that? 

General Asensio. We do not have that figure, sir. 

Mr. Taser. You do not have any idea whether it is a big figure or 
a little figure? 

General Aszensio. No, sir. 

Mr. Jackson. Mr. Taber, the amount that is on procuring request, 
being negotiated, is considerably larger than that obligation figure. 
I would say at this point it was in the neighborhood of 75 to 80 per- 
cent of the total available funds that are now definitely in the process 
of negotiation. 

As 1 said before, it will probably take 30 to 60 days to definitize 
those contracts and complete them. I do not have an exact figure, 
however, for you. 

MODIFICATION OF F-84's 


Mr. Taser. You have some F-84’s that have no number afte: 
them. What are they? Are they like the F-84-G’s? That is on 
the fourth page. 

Colonel Morse. Yes, sir. Item 14. 

Mr. Taser. And they seem to be having modifications. 

Colonel Krrriteson. They are all inclusive, sir. 

Mr. Taser. Some of them are about $5,000 apiece. 

Colonel Morse. That is the RF-84-F. 

Mr. Taser. What about the F-84? 

Colonel Morse. That is the F—-84-E, sir. 

Mr. Taper. E? 

Colonel Morse. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. That is different from the others? 

Colonel Morss. Those are in-service aircraft, sir. They have 
been produced. 

Mr. Taper. I do not believe I have any more questions at the 
moment. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Thank you, gentlemen. 


Fripay, Fepruary 29, 1952. 
MANAGEMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 
WITNESS 


COL. 0. D. THOMPSON, SUPPLY DIVISION, AIR MATERIEL COM- 
MAND 


Mr. Manon. Let us take a moment at this time to talk about 
subject that we have discussed many times, that is, management. 

It is the responsibility of the executive branch of the Government 
to manage programs which are implemented by appropriations from 
the Congress, and that applies to military as well as other agencies 
of the Government. I have a feeling that our greatest weakness 
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perhaps, is in this field of management. Colonel Thompson is in the 
room, who is with the Air Matériel Command. 

Colonel THompson. Yes, sir; O. D. Thompson. 

Mr. Manon. You are a Reserve officer? 

Colonel THompson. Yes, sir. 


EXPERIENCE OF COLONEL THOMPSON 


Mr. Manon. What is your job in regular civil life? 

Colonel THompson. | am with Sears, Roebuck & Co. The last job | 
held at the time I came back to the service, was assistant group 
manager of the Boston group of stores. We have seven retail stores 
in that area, and I was assistant manager of those seven stores. 

Mr. Manon. How long were you with Sears, Roebuck & Co. 

Colonel THompson. I have been with Sears, Roebuck & Co. a 
little over 6 years. 

Mr. Manon. What business experience had you had before that 
time? 

Colonel THompson. I was with Los Angeles County. I was in 
charge of what is termed “‘capital outlays, equipment, major items of 
equipment,” in one of the departments. As you know, in southern 
California the counties cover a pretty large area. Prior to that 
| was with a department store in Oregon. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. What military experience have you had? 

Colonel THompson. During the last war I was on duty for 6 years 
with the Air Service Command as it was known at that time. I was 
in command of the subdepot at Tucson, Ariz., and was director of 
supply at the Fairfield Air Depot. 

I was later transferred to the Supply Division at Headquarters, 
Air Service Command. 

Mr. Manon. You may add to the record, if you wish. 

You, therefore, have some background in the business of supplies 
and management and handling of supplies. How did you get back 
into the service; were you called back? 

Colonel THompson. Yes; I was called back to Wright-Patterson 
Field. 

Mr. Manon. What are your duties there? 

Colonel THompson. My present assisgnment is that of Deputy for 
Programs and Requirements in the Supply Division. It is the re- 
sponsibility of that deputy to supervise the computations of quantita- 
tive requirements as pertain to all matters of supply; to prepare the 
budget and supervise the preparation of the procurement documents, 


IMPROVEMENTS IN MANAGEMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 


Mr. Manon. If a Congressman should go to Wright-Patterson 
Field, or to some other field, where someone has said the philosophy 
is that they just blow in the money as if they were crazy and that 
“waste” is the watchword by which they operate, can you, coming 
from Patterson Field and being in the Air Force, tell the committee 
whether there is anything being done what convinces you as a business- 
man that some improvement is being made in the operation of the 
Air Force set-up; if so, what can you tell us? 
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Colonel THompson. I am very strongly convinced that a lot of 
things are being done in the way of management. I thought much 
was ‘being done. during the last war, but I have been very much im- 
pressed by the management consciousness of most of our senior officers, 
and I think we are very fortunate in having General Rawlings as our 
commanding general there. He has impressed me, not only because 
| am privilege 1d to serve under him, but because I think he has a very 
keen sense of cost-consciousness and is conscious of his responsibility, 
not only for an economic operation, but in the improvement in manage- 
ment controls. 

Mr. Manon. That is all right; we share your admiration for Gen- 
eral Rawlings, but tell us something that you found that is being done 
to cause you to reach that conclusion, some progress that is being 
made. 

Colonel THompson. As an example, I have had talks with General! 
Rawlings and his staff, during which time we went over what we con- 
sider the problem areas in the Supply Division, and we itemized those 
areas that we felt were wrong, some of them we knew we could correct, 
and the balance of the problems could be referred to headquarters for 
resolution. 

We discussed this quite at length with General Rawlings and the 
staff, and we have set up a project that actually does do something 
about each one of these areas 

We feel there are about 3,000 items which represent about 75 percent 
of the money which we are asking to spend, and we intend to take 
those 3,000 items and control them down to the last item. We want 
to know just exactly what we need, and we do not want to have any 
more than we know we will need. Those things we are going to 
control. We have implemented this program to a considerable degree 


CONTROL OF HIGH DOLLAR VALUE ITEMS 


In Sears business we know that we do 80 percent of our business 
with approximately 20 percent of the items, and if we have control in 
the 20 percent items we have control over the dollar inventory. 

When you realize we have in our supply division something lik: 
1,200,000 items, it is a terrific task to even consider controlling every 
one of those items down to the penny. We find in business that 
sometimes it will cost much more money to put in a control system to 
handle safety pins, pencils, and items of that nature, than to handl 
them without the close supervision that we must give the high-priced 
items. 

Of course there are certain public laws that require that we in th 
Air Force control every item. We have to maintain an accountability 
record for every item we have in the inventory. 

But we are going to assure ourselves, and we have taken steps to 
tie that into the program, that we are going to control all of the high 
dollar value items, that we are going to know where they are and what 
they are needed for. We are going to know what the delivery sched- 
ules are and we are working very close with the Munitions Board o1 
that, because the scheduling and use of materials, of course, has a ver) 
far-reaching effect on all of us as private citizens. 

I feel that very shortly, within the next 6 months, that that plan will 
be at least 80 percent effective—I started to say 100 percent, but 
would say 80 percent effective. 
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We have also tried to do many other things. I recall that one of 
you gentlemen of the committee, yesterday mentioned the fact of the 
hich turn-over in officers. We have a ve ry good plan in operation at 
Wright-Patterson. 

In our supply division we are placing civilians in positions where 
they can carry on continuously on this work that we have laid out 
and we are continuously looking for some measuring stick of manage- 
ment. 

As an example, I had a talk with General Wood of Sears, Roebuck 
about planning our work in the supply division, and discussed with 
him some of the problems. You will recall that he was business adviser 
to the Air Force during the last war, and of course he has a very warm 
spot in his heart for the service. He feels that merchandising control 
is extremely important, and he sent down to Wright Field Mr. Nate 
Robbins, the merchandise comptroller of Sears. Mr. Robbins is 
responsible for supervising inventory control of the company. 

We went over the complete requirements concerning how we control 
our items, how we place the procurement orders, and he made sugges- 
tions and concurred in our plans which we have placed into effect. 

We in the Supply Division have now hired 43 merchandise con- 
trollers; we are trying to get commodity specialists to check the com- 
putations on every item where the total quantity required is $100,000 
or more, and 10 percent of those items below $100,000. We are 
reviewing not only the mathematical accuracy, but we are reviewing 
to see that the program is properly applied to the source documents, 
and to the consumption rates that are given us. Also, that procure- 
ment reports, the amount contracted for, and the amount delivered 
are correctly posted on the records. All of those things are audited, 
you might say, by the merchandise controllers. 

General Rawlings and the Secretary’s office, General Mundy, and 
General Parker are very enthusiastic about continuing this manage- 
ment of items, and that is what we are doing; we feel that the program 
should continue to be carried on. 

Mr. Manon. Do you believe that this program that you are working 
on out there is going to mean better efficiency and savings in dollars? 

Colonel THompson. I am very positive of it. As the result of the 
computations, and the reviews that have been made in our attempt to 
perform correctly this job, with these auditors and other people, the 
quantities were reduced considerably in many of the items. 


ENCOURAGEMENT OF IDEAS OF WORKING FORCE 


There is another item that many of the senior officers are now en- 
couraging, and that is, as you gentlemen know 

Mr. Manon. You do not have to compliment the senior officers; 
just tell us what vou think; we are interested in the actual operation. 

Colonel THompson. The reason that I mention these officers is 
that management control must start from the top and I have noticed 
that there is more enthusiasm by the workers to do a good economical 
job in the last 6 months. You know that the actual pencil-pushing 
is done by GS-4, and GS-7, on down the line, and we have to work 
with the fellows who come up with the results. They are being en- 
couraged now to give their ideas, not just say two and two comes out 
to a certain figure. They are the men who are dealing with those 
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items, and they ought to know something about what is needed 
They are being encouraged to give their ideas and use their judgment 
and to tell us about it. I think you understand what I mean. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Colonel THompson. In Sears, Roebuck & Co. any employee is 
always free to go to his boss and say what he wants to about how any- 
thing ought to ‘be done—that has been and is the policy—and I think, 
from what I have seen recently, that we are trying to get that same idea 
in out there. 1 know I certainly have encouraged it, because the peo- 
ple that work with the items are the ones who know whether they are 
going to be good or bad if purchased, and they ought to know some- 
thing about how many are required. 


PUBLIC FUNDS REQUIRE MORE SAFEGUARDS 


I think we still have a lot to do, and I do not mean to say by any 
means, that the job is completely cleared up, but I think there is a con- 
crete plan of management. Unfortunately it is going to cost money 
Because we are using public funds, and in order to safeguard thos 
funds, we have to keep a lot of records; we have to go through a 
terrific amount of details in placing procurement orders, which busi- 
ness would never do, because it would cost too much to keep the ree- 
ords. I might cite you an example of Sears, Roebuck, which perhaps 
might just as well be off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


VOLUME OF “BAD BUYS’ 


Mr. Gitpatric. Do you have any idea of the percentage of what 
might be considered “bad buys”, slow items of merchandise, in com- 
parison with the bad buys of the retail trade? 

Colonel THompson. I know about what Sears, Roebuck runs—well, 
1 will put it this way—first about 4 percent of the gross sales are 
markdowns, perhaps 7 percent of the business would represent bad 
buys, maybe a much larger percentage of those purchases are bad 
buys, but fortunately in the retail business, if you make a bad buy, 
you can mark it down, put it out on the counter, and get rid of it. 

If we make a mistake in the Air Force, we are stuck with it. 

Mr. Giiparric. That is why I am asking you about how many 
bad buys you have. 

Colonel THompson. When we say bad buys, we have two ways to 
look at it; there are program changes which will cause excesses or 
there might be a bad buy as the result of some mistake. 

I certainly do not think the Air Force has any 7 percent bad buys 
against the program under its system of computation. 1 feel that 
there are very few bad buys. Perhaps there are improper quantities, 
sometimes, but very few bad items. Naturally, if an airplane goes 
into combat or if it is scheduled for a modification to improve its 
characteristics, some of the items that we have bought can no longer 
be used, but that is something that was not foreseeable at the time 
the buy was made. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Taber, I saw Colonel Thompson here, and I 
thought it might be well to have this type of testimony in the record. 
Your statement has been very interesting, Colonel Thompson, and we 
thank you very much. 
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Do you have any questions, Mr. Taber? 

Mr. Taser. We are getting to the point where the amount of money 
that is being spent for the Air Force is a whale of a big item, and we 
have got to find some way out of this continual increase in costs or we 
are going to get to the end of our road. Frankly, I would hate to get 
there. We need to have every possible brake applied that can pro- 
duce results along that line. I have been most disturbed as we have 
gone through these hearings, and I do hope that the Air Force man- 
agement and personnel appreciates the position that the country is up 
against, and what these continual mounting costs are leading us to. 
That is about all I have. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you very much, Colonel Thompson. 


Monpay, Fresrvary 25, 1952 


GUIDED MISSILES 


WITNESSES 


COL. FREDERIC H. FAIRCHILD, CHIEF, SPECIAL WEAPONS TEAM, 
DCS/OPERATIONS 

J. V. C. GREGORY, DEPUTY CHIEF, GUIDED MISSILES SECTION, 
AIR MATERIEL COMMAND 


Obligations by project 





Title | 1951 actual | 1952estimate | 1953 estimate 


(2) (3 | (4 (5) 


Direct Obligations 


151 | Guided missiles complete | $71,576,305 | $71,412,000 | $181, 718,000 
152 | Initial component spares and spare ‘parts 3, 031, , 223, 000 14, 676, 000 

Preproduction planning and facilities 28, 61% ) 30, 416, 000 , 896, 000 
‘4 | Modification/modernization of guided missiles _-_ _- 305, 7: , 017, 000 


155 | Auxiliary equipment Jt 4,847,313 | 22, 932, 000 | 42, 710, 000 


156 | Guided aerial targets. _....................-...-. wi 
| 


Total direct obligations , 974, 317 | 130, 000, 000 300, 000, 000 


General Asensto. Our next program for consideration is program 
150, “Guided missiles,” which is slightly out of its normal order of 
presentation by virtue of the fact that we will not introduce the air- 
craft appropriation in toto until this afternoon before the whole 
subcommittee. This is an independent portion which may be con- 
sidered at this time. 

Mr. Manon. All right. 

General Asensio. This is program 150. Colonel Fairchild is our 
witness in this area. 

Mr. Manon. Colonel Fairchild, 2 or 3 years ago we were providing 
a very small sum for the guided missiles program, mostly for research 
and dev elopment; but the program moneywise is certainly spiraling 
upward. Of course, this is a very significant development in national 
defense. Do you have a statement you wish to make? 

Colonel Farrcuiip. Yes, sir; I do. 
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Mr. Manon. You may proceed. Will this be on the record? 

Colonel Farrcuitp. Some of it will be on the record, but I think 
more of it will be off the record. 

Mr. Manon. You may check your remarks and take off anything 
that ought to be off the record. 


GENERAL STATEMENT ON REQUIREMENTS 


Colonel Farrcuiip. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee 
I have a very brief introductory statement, and then about 30 minutes 
which is mostly classified. I will indicate the places. 

The Air Force is asking for $300,000,000 in fiscal year 1953 for guided 
missile procurement. ‘The major portion of these funds will be used to 
buy complete missiles and the necessary supporting or auxiliary equip- 
ment to back up the operational program which I described last year 
before this committee and will again review today. The next largest 
portion is preproduction planning and facilities and represents con- 
tinuing progress toward establishing a production capability to back 
up the initial combat capability the Air Force is trying to achieve 
The remainder, or third portion, will allow procurement of hardware 
to support two other types of missiles in the research and development 
phi: ise. 

In the budget estimate you already had before you the total sum is 
broken into four projects such as comple te missiles, auxiliary equip- 
ment, and so forth. Ata later point in my presentation I will relate 
the information I have on my charts to the listings in that estimate. 

I will be talking primarily about those guided missiles which have 
progressed to a point where tactical or operational planning and pro- 
grams have been initiated. I will also touch briefly upon two more 
missiles which are end-product, or weapon-oriented, but not quite 
so far along. Each of these missiles is designed to increase the com- 
bat capabilities of the Air Force in one of its three primary roles and 
missions, that is, in air defense, strategic air, and tactical air oper- 
ations. 

Further, the operational program I speak of is planned and designed 
to support the military tasks which would face the United States in 
the event of a full-scale war. In general, the funds requested will 
advance testing and training programs which are already under way 
The funds will also ac tually provide the first tactical squadrons for 
deployment for two of the missiles. 

1 will now discuss some of the details of this program for integrating 
guided missiles into the Air Force combat capability and show how 
it is planned to use the requested funds. Since this is to be the classi- 
fied portion I mentioned earlier, I request that from here on, my 
statement be off the record, except where indicated otherwise. 

Mr. Manon. Are you a career man? 

Colonel Farrcutvp. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. Where did you receive your education? 

Colonel Farrcuiitp. At West Point. 

I am passing over to you now a book which has in it charts to which 
you can refer during the presentation, during which time I will point 
out the pages in the book to which you might like to refer. 

Mr. Taser. What do you mean by a squadron? 
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Colonel FarrcntiLp. It is 300 to 400 men—the smallest Air Force 
tactical unit. 

Mr. Taser. That means the number of men carried in the program 
and used in connection with this job; is that right? 

Colonel Farrcuitp. That is correct. 

Mr. Manon. A squadron here means the same as in other places. 

Colonel Farrcutip. Yes. 

(Off the record discussion.) 

Colonel Farrcuiip. Guided missiles differ from other combat 
weapons in several ways. For instance, while some of them are simply 
pilotless or robot aircraft, others are indeed new weapons which 
function and will be used in original and distinctive ways. I would 
like to comment on one of these differences. Guided missiles have 
virtually no history. 

(Off the record statement. 

Colonel Farrcutitp. We be lieve the development of a combat 
structure to employ guided missiles is equally as important as the 
research and development which creates the weapons. With this in 
mind the Air Force has been procuring guided missiles and associated 
equipment as soon as research and development has supplied suitable 
items. We have been concurrently developing the missiles and the 
combat structure to use them. This combat structure must include 
not only the trained tactical unit but the logistics support to back it up 
in operations. 

(Off the record discussion.) 

Colonel Farrcuitp. There is one point I would like to make before 
closing this presentation. An important aspect of guided missiles 
that is sometimes overlooked is the saving in manpower they will 
make. Dr. Compton, a former president of MIT and former chair- 
man of the Research and Development Board once said, in substance, 
that it is matter of national policy that we must do everything possible 
to increase the per capita fighting power of our Armed Forces. No 
weapon I know of makes a bigger | step forward toward this goal than 
the guided missiles. With this in mind I would like to comment on 
some of these missiles. All of these missiles will make a big contri- 
bution to our combat capability on their own right. The first ones 
are the furthest along. They are receiving the emphasis because they 
will be available earliest. This missile, for instance, could well pay 
for itself in the first month of a war if we can get it in place before 
D-day. 

(Off the record statement.) 

Colonel Farrcuitp. While it is expected to make a big contribution 
it will not change the general way of fighting a war tomorrow. On the 
other hand, these missiles which are farther away, but will have greater 
performance, are no less important. I think of these missiles, when 
they arrive, as being almost more important in peace than in war. 
These weapons most nearly fulfill the national goal I mentioned 
earlier. 

(Off the record statement.) 

Colonel Farrcuttp. They could more than pay their way to keep 
the peace before or after World War III, should it come. These are 
the types of weapons that would truly give power-in-being without 
large forces in being. This completes my prepared statement. I will 
be happy to answer further questions. 
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THOROUGHNESS OF PROGRAM REVIEW 


Mr. Manon. Here you have a request for $300 million for guided 
missiles. The membership of this committee, as a matter of fact, the 
531 Members of Congress, are unable to say whether or not we should 
proceed with the development and production of these various guided 
missiles for the Air Force program. Who made the selection of these 
particular types, and how thoroughly has this thing been explored by 
and between the Joint Chiefs of Staff and everybody who is qualified 
in the Department of Defense to pass on it? What is the situation? 

Colonel Farrcuitp. We have been working on this for 5 or 6 years, 
and there is coordination between the Air Force and the Research 
and Development Board from the technical point of view to see that 
we do not do the same thing that someone else is doing. The Joint 
Chiefs of Staff have a committee which goes over the projects to see 
that the operational aspects are coordinated and to be sure that we 
are going in the right direction. 

Mr. Manon. You have here the skill and resources, I believe, of 
about six different manufacturers. 

Colonel Farrcuttp. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. Hughes, Northrup—— 


Colonel Farrcuitp. North American, Boeing, Bell, and Martin. 


FUNDS OBLIGATED 


Mr. Taser. How much of this $130 million that was given to you 
in fiscal year 1952 has been obligated? 

General Asensio. As of December 31, 6.9 percent. 

Mr. Taser. 6.9 percent. 

General Asensto. Yes. 

Mr. Taser. Which means about $10 million. 

General Asensto. That is correct. I have a later figure, as of Feb- 
ruary 14, which shows obligations at that time of $24,100,000, o1 
about 18.5 percent. 

Mr. Taner. You have not obligated any more of these funds 
because you were not far enough along so that you wanted to jump 
into it; is that about correct? 

General AsENsto. There was a question of developing the program, 
to make sure that everything was in absolute consonance, before going 
ahead with it. In ironing out various difficulties in the program we 
have encountered delays in getting the total budget program 
under way. 

Mr. Jackson. I think in that connection, Mr. Chairman, it is well 
to point out that the release of these programs is very closely controlled 
by the guided-missiles specialists in the Office of the Secretary of De- 
fense, who review each missile very carefully to see that it is feasible 
productionwise, to go ahead. One of the reasons the obligations have 
been held back, is because we have to get the release of the program 
from the Office of the Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Taser. All that means there is a question as to whether or 
not you are far enough along so that you are ready to go ahead with 
the amount of this estimate that is up now, does it not? There is a 
rather serious question as to whether you are far enough along. 





General Asensto. There is no question but what that has been taken 
into consideration in the development of this program, which is not 
done until reviewed by the Secretary of Defense and the Bureau of 
the Budget. 

Mr. Taser. There is close coordination. 

General Asensto. And very serious consideration as to the feasi- 
bility before they grant their approval for any of these programs, 

(Off-record discussion. ) 


ACCURACY OF ESTIMATED COSTS 


Mr. Manon. How does your experience in letting these contracts 
for guided missiles jibe with your projected costs and your requests 
for funds from this committee, speaking about the unit cost of missiles? 

Mr. Grecory. I have just about completed a review in the office 
for 1951, and variations from the program directive are in a range of 
from 3 to 5 percent. There are certain areas where we have trouble 
with contractors coming in for higher labor costs, or perhaps higher 
material costs. 

Mr. Manon. What is your estimate as to whether or not the $300 
million, which you have requested here will actually buy the program 
which you have described? 

Mr. Grecory. I am absolutely sure it will buy the program. 

Mr. Manon. You admit you were low before, and yet you are 
absolutely confident that you are going to be right here? 

Mr. Grecory. We feel we are. 

Mr. Manon. Maybe you were too high when you requested it? 

Mr. Grecory. I do not think so. We have attempted to make 
adjustments, the same type of adjustments we made in other programs, 
and they are predicated on the greater advances which we have made. 

Mr. Manon. Are there any further questions on this item, Mr. 
Taber? 

Mr. Taser. I do not believe so. 

Mr. Manon. I want to commend you for the booklet which you 
have supplied us, Colonel Fairchild, and your presentation. I think 
you are doing a good job in pesenting this program, and I suspect you 
are highly qualified in your field. 

We thank you very much. 

Mr. Grecory. Thank you, sir. 
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Obligat ions by project 


Direct Obligations 


i ls and production equipment 
yaredness program 
ition planning and administration 
| direct obligations 


Reimbursable Obligations 


e plants 
erve machine tools and production equipmer 


850, OOO 


Potal reimbursable obligations 2, 850, 000 


lotal obligations 3), 000 


Mr. Manon. We will take up next program 180, ‘Industrial 
mobilization.” 

General Asensio. The principal witness for program 180, “Indus- 
trial mobilization,” is Col J. M. Smellev, who has a presentation to 
make to the committee. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Colonel SMetitey. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
why does the Air Force need to concern itself with an industrial 
mobilization program? Why do we need industrial mobilization plan- 
ning? We need an active industrial mobilization program; we need 
intelligent industrial mobilization planning to insure that our existing 
resources such as aircraft and engine plants, machine tools, and other 
items of production equipment, which became idle at the end of World 
War II, and which could not be used in the peacetime economy, are 
kept available for possible future need, and to insure that our vast 
industrial capacity, which is normally engaged in consumer produc- 
tion, may be converted to wartime production with the least possible 
confusion and delay. 

Since World War IJ, 89 industrial plants have been placed in the 
national industrial and departmental reserve under Air Force sponsor- 
ship, and, as World War II factories were converted to the production 
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of consumer goods, we recognized the value of establishing a reserve 
of Government-owned machine tools which otherwise would have been 
disposed as surplus. Hence, the Air Force started its machine-tools 
reserve, using two of the reserve industrial plants as storage sites. 
During this same period the Air Force industrial mobilization plan- 
ning people surveyed our demobilized industries and formulated plans 
for the most effective transition back into military production should 
the need arise. 

With the outbreak of hostilities in Korea, the need for a rapid and 
extensive expansion of our productive capacity for defense items 
became acute. Without’our reserve plants, machine tools, and related 
production equipment, along with production planning, our state of 
readiness would have been at a dangerously low level and our entire 
defense program would have been seriously retarded. 

During the fiscal years 1951 and 1952 our effort was directed toward 
expanding and converting production facilities to support increasing 
military requirements. This was accomplished by the activation of 
reserve plants and by shipping thousands of machine tools from reserve 
storage for use in the production of military equipment and supplies 
To date, nearly 90 percent of our peak inventory of July 1950 of — 
36,000 major items has been placed with industry. The task « 
screening machine tools and related production equipment remaining 
in the reserve and shipping to industrial users is being continued during 
fiscal years 1952 and 1953. 

The Air Force industrial mobilization estimate for fiscal year 1953 
has been prepared in consonance with the Air Force program and 
under the guidance of the Munitions Board. This fiscal year 1953 
estimate is substantially lower than the amounts requested and pro- 
vided in fiscal years 1951 and 1952, reflecting the increasing impact of 
the current procurement program and the resultant continued expan- 
sion of production facilities. Expansion of plant facilities, procure- 
ment of new machine tools and the initiation of production planning 
studies identifiable with specifie current procurement programs are 
included in estimates applicable to the appropriate procurement 
program. Activity under the industrial mobilization program during 
fiscal year 1953 will be limited to the maintenance of one reserve 
plant, the processing and maintenance of the machine tools remaining 
in the reserve, and the initiation and execution of planning studies 
designed to improve production techniques and to develop suitable 
substitutes for critical materials. 

Our partial industrial mobilization since the outbreak of hostilities 
in Korea has definitely proven that the money and effort spent on the 
maintenance of reserve plants was good insurance. As I mentioned 
earlier, there were 89 reserve plants under Air Force sponsorship. By 
the end of the current fiscal year, 1952, 88 of these 89 plants will be 
employed in the defense program. Had these reserve plants not been 
available, the cost of new construction would have added much to the 
cost of rearmament both in dollars and time. We estimate, for ex- 
ample, that the construction at this time of a plant the size of Air 
Force Plant No. 6 at Marietta, Ga.,which is being activated for the 
production of B—47 aircraft, would cost approximately $60 million and 
delay that portion of the program at least 18 months. By comparison, 
the total cost of maintaining Marietta as a reserve plant since World 
War II has been less than $3,000,000. 
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The only plant to be maintained in fiscal year 1953 is Air Force 
Plant No. 1 at Omaha, Nebr. In addition to providing reserve 
capacity for an all-out mobilization, this facility is the storage site for 
those machine tools still in reserve, and some portions of the facility 
are used to house the headquarters of our Strategic Air Command. 

The value of the reserve-tools program to the current produc tion 
effort is evidenced by the fact that 31,000 of the peak inventory of 
36,000 items valued at approximately $500 million have been released 
to industrial users in support of the defense program. Needless to 
say, with an average of 18 to 30 months’ lead time that now exists in 
procurement of many machine tools, our current production require- 
ment would have been seriously hampered without this machine-tool 
reserve. 

During fiscal year 1951 substantial quantities of machine tools were 
ordered under the Air Force industrial mobilization program. As 
these tools now become available they are being placed in immediate 
use. Beginning with fiscal year 1952 new tool requirements are 
being financed from current procurement funds in conjunction with 
the expanded production program. Consequently, in fiscal year 1953, 
as in fiscal year 1952, this budget project is limited to the maintenance 
of the tools remaining in the reserve. 

The Air Force industry preparedness program provides for planning 
studies directed toward improving the mobilization production 
potential by development and improvement of production techniques, 
and by development of suitable substitutes for critical materials 
The results of funds expended in the past under this budget project 
are far reaching and widespread. The following example illustrates 
benefits that may be derived. A study was initiated several years 
ago to improve our method for manufacturing large-size tapered sheet 
aluminum required for wing skins on the B-47, B—52, F—89, and other 
models of newly developed aircraft in anticipation of an expanded 
program. The only method then employed was to mill sheet alumi- 
num down to the required taper, a process involving machine time, 
labor costs, and a 40 percent loss of metal. We “engaged Alcoa, 
Reynolds, and Kaiser under this industry preparedness program ti 
study the feasibility of rolling large sized tapered sheets. This 
study was comple ‘ted recently and included the major portion of the 
preliminary engineering required to establish such a mill. We now 
have executed a facilities expansion contract with Alcoa from current 
procurement funds to set up such a mill. It is estimated that this 
facilities program would have been delayed up to 12 months if this 
engineering study had not been ace omplished. 

The industry preparedness program in fiscal year 1953 is substanti- 
ally smaller than in fiscal years 1951 and 1952, reflecting the increasing 
extent to which industry preparedness measures are being accom- 
plished in conjunction with the expanded current procurement pro- 
gram. The projects remaining here, and which we are prepared to 
present in detail, are those which cannot be tied to production con- 
tracts, and which do not duplicate projects in the research and 
development program. 

Quite obviously, we need personnel to carry on the Air Force indus- 
trial mobilization program. A staff of 150 civilians at the Air Matériel 
Command will continue the industrial mobilization planning functions 
under Munitions Board guidance including mobilization scheduling, 
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requirements computation, production allocation, industrial security, 
the administration of contracts for industrial preparedness measures 
placed under this program, and the long-range planning to minimize 
the effects of production difficulties for all items of aeronautical equip- 
ment. During fiscal year 1951 an average of 338 civilian employees 
were engaged in the industrial mobilization program. Then, as accel- 
erated production tended to overtake the mobilization planning pro- 
cram, more than half of these employees were shifted to current pro- 
curement and production problems and thus had the opportunity to 
integrate the industrial mobilization planning into the expanded pro- 
curement program. During fiscal year 1952 and again during fiscal 
year 1953, the Air Matériel Command needs 150 people for this pro- 
cram. 
Gentlemen, this concludes my prepared statement. 


RESERVE PLANTS 


Mr. Taser. The first item is $550,000 for reserve plants, and I 
gather from what you told us that that was the Omaha plant? 

Colonel Sme.tiey. That is correct. 

Mr. Taser. Give us a statement on this item. 

Colonel Smetiey. A total of 89 plants have been earmarked or 
reserved in the national industrial plant reserve and the departmental 
plant reserve to meet industrial requirements of the Air Force. Of 
these 89 plants, 88 have been provided to Air Force contractors under 
special facilities contracts and are in use by private owners or leased 
to contractors in support of the defense program. The one remaining 
plant whick will not be in use during fiscal year 1953 will be Air Force 
plant No. 1 at Omaha, Nebr. 

This estimate provides $550,000 for the support of the Omaha 
plant during fiscal year 1953 including the contract costs of main- 
tenance and general upkeep of land, buildings, building equipment and 
installations, roadways, pavements, and so forth, as well as the costs of 
utilities and fuels required to maintain this plant in an available or 
stand-by condition in readiness for its M-day assignment. 

Mr. Taser. What is the Omaha plant, and how big is it? 

Colonel SMettey. The Omaha plant is the one remaining reserve 
plant and has approximately 2 million square feet of floor space. It 
was utilized during World War II to produce Martin B—26 bombers, 
and later B-29 bombers 

Mr. Taser. What activity is there presently? 

Colonel SmetLey. At the present time it is a machine-tool storage 
site. Those machine tools remaining in the reserve are in storage at 
Omaha. 

Mr. Taser. Something like 4,000 of them? 

Colonel SMeEL.LEy. Yes, that is about it. 

Mr. Taser. There is not much to that activity, is there? What 
do those people out there have to do? 

Colonel Smetiey. They look after the plant; they have to maintain 
it in good repair. 

Mr. Taser. What? 

Colonel Smetiey. They have to look after the buildings in general. 





PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Taser. Do you have any green sheets on that set-up? 

Mr. Jackson. Not broken down. This is included in the total 
industrial mobilization program. 

Mr. Herreran. This is a maintenance contract. 

Mr. Taser. You do not have any green sheets on it? 

Mr. Herreran. This is a maintenance contract and does not 
involve civil service employees. 

Mr. Taser. Where are the green sheets? 

Mr. Jackson. They are in the front of the book. Personnel for this 
program are combined with personnel under program 190 to form the 
personnel portion of the green sheets for the entire appropriation. 

Mr. Taser. How many have you got on this job? 

Colonel SMeLttey. How many employees? 

Mr. Taper. Yes. 

Colonel SmMeutiey. There are 71 employees of the contractor. 

Mr. Taper. Of the contractor? 

Colonel SmMe.tiry. Yes, in the maintenance contract. 

Mr. Jackson. We have 150 people in program 180. 

Colonel Smetiey. Oh, yes, 150 in the industrial mobilization 
program. 

Mr. Taper. 150. What do they do? 

Colonel Smetiey. Those 150 are assigned to the Air Matériel 
Command headquarters; they carry out the entire program, produc- 
tion allocation for airplanes, engines, missiles, various component 
parts and they plan with industry to improve production; they 
conduct planning so that industries now engaged in production of 
consumer goods can be prepared and ready to produce for the military. 


Mr. Taser. Are these people, all of these 150, paid out of the 
$550,000? 

Colonel Smetiey. No; these 150 are paid out of project 184. 

Mr. Taner. Mobilization planning and administration. 

Colonel Smetiey. Yes. 


BREAKDOWN OF BUDGET FOR RESERVE PLANTS 


Mr. Tanger. What is the $550,000 to be used for? 

Colonel SmMeLitey. The $550,000 is used for expenses incident to the 
maintenance of this plant, utilities and fuel, plant protection, labor, 
materials, and overhead and contractors’ fees. 

Mr. Taser. You mean that it takes in all of them, and it is all done 
by contract? 

Colonel Smetuiry. Yes, by contract. 

Mr. Taper. Is the plant protected by the contract? 

Colonel Sme.tuey. Yes. 

Mr. Taser. I would like to see a breakdown of this $550,000. Do 
you have that? 

Colonel Smeuiey. Yes. 

Mr. Taser. Will vou give it to me? 

Colonel SMe.tiey. Utilities and fuel, $163,622 

Mr. Taper. That is for just utilities and fuel? 

Colonel SMeuuiey. Yes. 

Mr. Taser. And what else? 
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Colonel SMELLEY. Plant protection, $11,378. 

Mr. Taser. How much for labor? 

Colonel SMELLEY. $240,63 

Mr. Taser. That is by contract? 

Colonel SMELLEY. Yes; that is to pay the salaries of the contrac- 
tors’ employees. 

Material, $57,600. 

Then overhead and contractors’ fee, $76,766, for a total of $550,000. 


CONTRACTOR PERFORMING MAINTENANCE WORK 


Mr. Taser. Who is the contractor? 

Colonel SmMettey. The Tumpane Co. 

Mr. Taser. Who are they? 

Colonel SMetLEy. They are the maintenance contractor with their 
headquarters in New York. 

Mr. Taser. How long have they been on this job? 

Mr. HEFFERAN. Approximate ‘ly, I would say, 5 years. They have 
also been processing and maintaining the tools. T he most economical 
method of maintaining the plant was to have the contractor maintain 
the plant and maintain the tools as well. 

Mr. Grupatrric. The same concern handled tools and maintenance 

Marietta, Ga. 

Mr. Taser. How much did you give them last year? 

Colonel SMELLEY. We gave them $500,000. 

Mr. Taser. And how much for this year? 

Colonel SMELLEY. $550,000 is what we are asking for. 

Mr. Taper. In other words, you are asking for an increase? 

Colonel SMELLEY. $50,000 increase, yes. 

Mr. Taser. For less stuff in there than you had in there before. 

Colonel SMeutiey. Their job is to maintain the plant, and the 
increase is reflected by increased cost of materials, increased cost of 
gas that is used for heating the plant, and increased labor costs. 

Mr. Taser. How much labor do they have? 

Colonel SMELLEY. Seventy-one employees. 

Mr. Taper. Seventy-one. These people get about 15 percent for 
their overhead? 

Colonel SmeLttey. Overhead and contractor’s fee; yes. 

Mr. Taser. Where is the Marietta job paid for; where do the 
funds come from for paying the Marietta job? 

Mr. Herreran. The Marietta plant has now been activated for the 
production of B-47 aircraft and is no longer in a reserve status. 

Mr. Taper. You mean that was taken over by the contractor? 

Colonel Sme.ttey. Yes; the current production contract now 
finances the cost of maintaining the Marietta plant. 

General AsENsIo. When it was in reserve status, it was taken 
care of by Tumpane. 

Mr. Giupatric. Lockheed has taken it over, has taken over the 
maintenance along with the current produe tion. 

Mr. Taser. That sounds like a lot of money to be paying for that 
kind of a job. 


Mr. Giupatric. It is a very big plant. What would that plant 
cost? 


Colonel SMELLEY. Approximately $32 million. 
94918—§2—-86 
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Mr. Herreran. It cost less than that in World War II, but we 
yo ate that the reproduction cost would be about $32 million, that 

, to replace it would cost about $32 million. 

‘Mr. Rirey. How long has the Marietta plant been in operation 
this last time? 

Colonel Smetugpy. It has been activated in recent months. It was 
not supported with fiscal year 1952 funds; it was activated prior to 
fiscal year 1952. 

Mr. Herreran. It was activated to modernize B-29’s first, and 
this program has been integrated into the B-47 program. Lockheed 
took it over and began to build a nucleus of labor for the B—29 pro- 
gram. They are now beginning to tool up for the B-47’s. 

Mr. Rizey. It was not included in the stand-by costs in 195 

Colonel SMe.tuey. No. 


59? 


RESERVE TOOLS AND PRODUCTION EQUIPMENT, MAINTENANCE 


Mr. Taser. What is this $450,000 item for? 

Colonel Smetitey. That is for the reserve tools and production 
equipment—the maintenance of them. 

Mr. Taser. Where are they located? 

Colonel Smetiey. Primarily at Omaha with a few left at Marietta. 

Mr. Taser. You are paying $450,000 to maintain the tools? 

Colonel SMetieny. Yes. 

Every effort has been and will continue to be made to utilize the 
reserve stock of machine tools and related production equipment in 
the current production program. ‘To that end a vigorous effort on 
the part of the Department of the Air Force has resulted in moving 
most reserve tools out of storage and into the plants of contractors 
The success of this policy is clearly evidenced by the sharp reduction 
in inventory of reserve stock machine tools and major items of related 
pone equipment from more than 36,000 in July 1950 to less than 
5,000 by January 1, 1952. 

The estimate for fiscal year 1953 provides $450,000 for the mainte- 
nance of an average of approximately 3,000 major items. 

Mr. Taner. What do they do? 

Colonel Smetury. Sir, I have with me Colonel Morrow, who is 
much better qualified to discuss machine tools than I, and I am going 
to ask him to answer your question. 

Colonel Morrow. The maintenance of these tools consists not only 
of maintaining them in proper shape, to preserve them, to prevent 
rust, but also for preparing the same tools prior to shipment when 
allocated to a contractor. It also contemplates a reserve of a smal! 
number of tools coming back into storage. In the industrial program 
as production methods change, there will be a certain number of these 
items that will be required on a temporary basis. 

We also provide funds for preparing and surveying these tools to 
exclude those that will no longer be needed. They are checked for 
this purpose from time to time. By and large this money finances 
the actual maintenance and repair of tools as required. We carr) 
on an active program for these tools, to see that when they are put 
in storage for the first time they are in A—1 condition for shipment 

Mr. Taser. Do you have a breakdown of this project 182? 

Mr. Herreran. That figure is for the maintenance and rehabili- 
tation of reserve tools and related production equipment. 
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Mr. Taser. Is that a contract job? 

Mr. Hurreran. Yes. 

Mr. Taper. Who does that? The same company? 

Mr. Herreran. The Tumpane Co.; they have been doing that for 
the same period of time that | mentioned before. 


NUMBER OF PERSONS EMPLOYED 


Mr. Taser. How many people are employed? 

Colonel SMetitey. There are approximately 300 employees in the 
care of these tools. 

Mr. Taper. 300 people? 

Colonel SMELLEY. Yes. 

Mr. Taser. You mean they have 300 people who are being paid? 

Colonel SMeLLEy. There are 301 employees, which includes the 
71 that I have already given you. That would mean 230 employees 
in the machine-tools program. 

Mr. Taser. There should not be much to that. You might just 
as well eliminate that kind of work, because you cannot hire people 
who would be any good for fixing machine tools at $40 a week. Your 
statement does not make sense. 

Mr. Herreran. May I check that figure over? | am not sure 
of it. 

(The following information was subsequently added:) 

The estimate of $450,000 for project 182 provides sufficient funds under the 
contract for 100 man-years during 1953 having an average weekly salary of $75. 

Mr. Taper. How much military personnel is there at that place? 

Mr. Herrpran. We only have a sufficient number of military 
personnel in this program to check on the operations of the contract; 
t represents not more than two military man-vyears. 

Mr. Taser. Well, how many? 

Mr. Herreran. | could not give you the actual number. 

Mir. Jackson. We will have to check on that. 

Mr. Herreran. We have the Inspector General who comes down 
occasionally to look over the operations of the contract. 

Mr. Jackson. You would not have more than one or two altogether? 

Mr. Herreran. About one or two in this operation. 

Mr. Jackson. I believe that is what Mi. Taber wanted to know. 

Mr. Taser. That is correct. 

Mr. Herreran. There is expended not more than two military 
man-years for this purpose. 

Mr. Taper. That is all I have on this. Frankly, it does not make 
sense, 

INDUSTRY PREPAREDNESS PROGRAM 


, Now, on project 183, the industrial preparedness program, what is 
that? 

Colonel SMe_itey. The estimate for this project is based on pro- 
gram guidance provided by the Munitions Board and is aimed at 
reducing the time interval involved in expanding industrial capacity 
from the current procurement base to meet full mobilization require- 
ments in the event of an all-out emergency. Munitions Board guid- 
ance specifically directs that measures be designed not to augment 
urrent procurement but solely to expand the industrial mobilization 
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potential. Toward this end, all projects contemplated under this 
estimate have been carefully scrutinized to insure that none has been 
included, the objectives of which will be substantially attained either 
as a result of or m conjunction with the current expanded military 
procurement program. The extent to which the current procure- 
ment program has overtaken funding of these measures is evidenced 
by the decrease in this industrial mobilization project from $10.8 
million in 1951 to $5.1 million in 1952 and this current estimate of 
$1.9 million for 1953. 

The industrial preparedness program is directed toward improving 
production techniques and curtailing the use of critical materials when 
possible. I have with me Colonel Adams who is well versed on the 
industrial preparedness program. 

Mr. Taser. What do they do? 

Colonel Apams. The tvpe of project we have here is very much simi- 
lar to what we were describing to you yesterday. There are about 
eight projects all told in that amount of money, totaling $1,640,000 
There are two additional items, one totaling $227,000 and the other 
$84,000, involving projects that are not handled at the Air Matériel 
Command. One of them is called application of industrial techniques, 
for $227,000, of which I am not familiar. Another, called armed 
service medical procurement, for $84,000, I am not familiar with, but 
can be deseribed by headquarters personnel. The other projects, 
totaling $1,640,000, I am very familiar with. 

Mr. Taper. Is that a contract job? 

Colonel Apams. They will all be contracts, placed with industry 
they will all be on a competitive-bid basis. 

Mr. Taser. Those are things that are done at Omaha? 

Colonel Apams. No relation. 

Mr. Taner. No relation at all? 

Colonel Apams. No relationship whatsoever. 


PROJECTS-INCLUDED IN 1953 BUDGET 


Mr. Taser. Why would you need these things? 

Colonel Apams. Let me cite a few examples as to what isdone. On: 
of the many problems that we have here is the manufacture of large-size 
high-quality pieces of optical glass. For the moment the know-how 
in the United States is not sufficient to produce lens for photographic 
cameras and other types of optical-glass requirements. 

For the moment we are attempting to develop in the United States, 
the know-how for the fabrication of optical glass, and we are working 
currently with such people as Bausch & Lomb and others. The cost 
of that, we have estimated for the coming fiscal year, will be $250,000 

Mr. Taser. Which one of the items is that? 

Colonel Apams. That is Item 1—perhaps I should give you my list 

Mr. Taser. Which item is it? 

Colonel Apams. It is included in No. 1 on page 41. 

Mr. Taser. It is included in No. 1. 

Colonel Apams. Yes. The $1,640,000 is divided up into different 
areas of which this item is a part. 

Mr. Taser. What are they? 

Colonel Apams. They are exactly the same in total money value. 
Project No. 1 is the titanium substitute for critical materials. 
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Mr. Taser. That is the $250,000? 

Colonel Apams. Yes. 

Mr. Taser. And the other was $250,000. 

Colonel Apams. The other, for the manufacture of optical glass, 
amounts to $250,000. 

Mr. Taper. Is this a part of the $475,000, the next one? 

Colonel Apams. Yes. 

Mr. Taser. That item has been trimmed down a little bit, has it? 

Colonel Apams. No, it is exactly the same as vou have. 

Mr. Taser. I do not exactly see how it goes together, but maybe 
| am not supposed to. 

Colonel Apams. I have approximately eight projects listed. 

Mr. Taner. They come to how much? 

Colonel Apams. $1,640,000. Those are specific projects. They 
are the projects which we are initiating. However, they are divided 
into four different categories. In one instance you will see redesign 
of an item to use titanium as a substitute for critical materials; and 
here is another project, which you will note is designed to revise 
zinc die contamination specifications. That is also a project for 
conservation of a critical material. 


COMPILATION OF TECHNICAL DATA 


Taner. Then you have an item of $227,000. What is that 
for? 

Mr. Herreran. That is an interdepartmental project, that has to 
do with the development of industrial factors for use in the electronic 
computer, which we have been working on with the Bureau of 
Standards and other departments. The Munitions Board has 
sponsored this project, and this is our contribution to it. Some of 
the money goes to the Bureau of the Budget, and to the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics for developing labor factors, and so forth, for develop- 
ing feasible industrial programs. It is a long-range program which 
has been going on for several years, and to which we have contributed 
in the past. Eventually it is expected that this will assist in guiding 
industry’s mobilization program. For example it will assist in 
determining availability of materials required by the civilian economy 
as against military requirements. 


MOBILIZATION PLANNING AND ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Taser. Mobilization planning and administration. How do 
you operate that, and what is it for? 

General Asensio. This estimate provides for the personnel and 
TDY travel funds required to plan and administer the industrial 
mobilization program. It contemplates the use of 150 man-years at 
a total cost of $747,000 and the expenditure of funds in the amount of 
$68,000 for travel and social security taxes. 

Specific program objectives include completion of and necessary 
current modifications of production allocation plans with industry, 
completion of current projects, necessary plans and studies relating to 
producibility of items emerging from the research and dev elopment 
program. In addition, personnel under this program will continue 
monitoring projects under the current procurement program which 
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are the result of industry preparedness measures carried on in prior 
years, and the development with industry of measures to minimize 
disruption of production in the event of enemy action. There is a 
continuing requirement for maintenance of current plans with relation 
to mobilization requirements for materials, manpower, and facilities, 
and planning for and monitoring the administration of the Air Force 
machine tools and industrial equipment reserve. 

Mr. Taser. You do not have a picture of that personnel, do you? 

General AsEnsio. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. You do? 

General AsENnsrio. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. Green sheets? 

General Asensio. They are yellow. 

Mr. Taper. Yellow? 

General Asensto. Yes, but they have the green-sheet information. 
Of the amount of $815,000, $747,000 represents the requirement for 
pay of personnel. 

Mr. Taser. This shows $724,000. That is only $23,000 below. 

General Asrensro. Sir, I think it adds up to $747,000. 

Mr. Taser. Mavbe it adds up to it, but the figures that are down 
here show a total, permanent, field, $724,655. 

General Asensio. Yes, but you add to that the requirement for 
pay above basic rates for holiday and overtime and for regular pay 
in excess of 52-week base and you get $747,000. 

Mr. Taser. I see. You have that down at the bottom. I do not 
understand it. 

How many do you have this current year? 

General Asensio. Exactly the same number, sir. 


DUTIES OF PERSONNEL 


Mr. Taper. What do they do? 

Colonel SMe._Ley. Those personnel, sir, administer the Industrial 
Planning Section office; Production Allocation and Industry Defense 
Branch; Airframe, Engine and Guided Missiles Branch; Armament, 
Propellers and Struts Branch; Aeronautical and Ground Equipment 
Branch; Electronics Branch; and the Statistics and Analysis Branch. 
These offices are engaged in planning and production programing for 
aircraft and components. 

I have the exact numbers involved in each branch, if you would care 
for them, sir. 

Mr. Taper. Suppose you give them to us. 

Colonel Smetiey. All right, sir. Eleven for the Industrial Planning 
Section office. I have a breakdown of each individual by grade 
number and position title if you would like that, sir. 

Mr. Taper. No; I do not care about that right at this minute. 

Colonel Smetuey. All right, sir; 37 in the Production Allocation and 
Industry Defense Branch. 

Mr. Taser. What do they do? 

Colonel Smetitry. The Production Allocation and Industry Defense 
Branch is concerned with correlating Air Force requirements with 
industry. 

Mr. Taner. Industrial Defense Branch? 
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Colonel SmMe.tLey. The Industry Defense Branch, sir, is concerned 
with industrial security, the security of production, plant protection, 
and rehabilitation studies. 

If a plant were sabotaged or bombed out, for example, we have 
plans for getting that plant back into operation. 

Mr. Taser. How many are there on the others? 

Colonel Smetitey. There are 37 people in the Production Allocation 
and Industry Defense Branch. 

Mr. Taser. What is the next one? 

Colonel SMetiey. Airframe, Engine and Guided Missiles Branch 
has 17 employees. The Armament, Propellers and Struts Branch has 
13. The Aeronautical and Ground Equipment Branch has 29. 
Electronics Branch, 9. Statistics and Analysis Branch has 34. 

That is the total of 150, sir. Iam prepared to give you the individ- 
ual positions and job titles if you would be interested, sir. 

Mr. Taser. Of each one? 

General Asensio. Yes, sir; of each section and branch he has given 
you. 

Mr. Taper. Well, I do not know that I need that. What do these 
people do, primarily? Are these the people who plan your construc- 
tion of airplanes, or are they the people who have charge of planning 
vour production? 

Colonel Sme.tiey. They plan production, sir; mobilization planning. 

Mr. Taper. Mobilization planning? What do vou mean by that? 

Colonel SMe.iey. Planning for the future, sir. Planning for all-out 
moblilization. They plan with industries that are now possibly 
engaged in producing consumer goods. ‘They have pians drawn 
up for what each industry may produce if we should become engaged 
in an all-out war. They maintain current plans with wartime ma- 
tériel producers. 

Mr. Taser. I think that is all I have on that. 


Fripay, Fesrvary 29, 1952. 


PROCUREMENT AND PRODUCTION ADMINISTRATION 


WITNESSES 


BRIG. GEN. T. R. RAMPY, AUDITOR GENERAL 

BRIG. GEN. PHILLIPS W. SMITH, PROCUREMENT DIVISION, AIR 
MATERIEL COMMAND 

ROBERT D. BENSON, DEPUTY AUDITOR GENERAL 

COL. D. T. MULIGEN, PROCUREMENT AND PRODUCTION, AIR MA- 
TERIEL COMMAND 

LT. COL. CHARLES SMITH, PROCUREMENT AND PRODUCTION, AIR 
MATERIEL COMMAND 

MAJ. J. KEITH SCRIVNER, AIRCRAFT BRANCH, PROCUREMENT 
AND RESEARCH DIVISION, DIRECTORATE OF BUDGET 

CAPT. WALTER H. ZIEGLER, JR., PROCUREMENT AND PRODUC- 
TION, AIR MATERIEL COMMAND 


General Asensro. Our next program is program 190, ““Procurement 
and Production Administration.” This covers two areas, that of the 
Auditor General of the Air Force and that of Procurement, under the 
Air Matériel Command. 
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Our first witness in this area is Brig. Gen. T. R. Rampy, who has a 
prepared statement. Will you proceed with your statement, please, 
General Rampy? 

GENERAL STATEMENT 


General Rampy. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, this 
estimate under budget program 190 provides for procurement and 
production and audit personnel, and «elated operating costs. The 
amount requested for fiscal year 1953 is $72,000,090 which will pro- 
vide for the pay of 14,284 man-years and $5,354,000 for other related 
operating costs. 

Two separate organizational units of the Air Force, Procurement 
and Auditor General, have primary responsibilities in this program, 

At this point I should like to show you a chart of how these two 
organizations function together. When | have finished with the 
organization and functions of the personnel requirements, Brigadier 
General Smith will present the requirements of Procurement and 
Production, Air Matériel Command. 

You will note, gentlemen, that this chart shows the headquarters, 
United States Air Forces, and the Chief of Staff. The Auditor General 
is a part of the Office of the Deputy Chief of Staff, Comptroller. 

The Auditor General, as in a private business organization, reports 
to the Chief of Staff through the Comptroller, which is customary 
in business, just as a public accountant would report to the board of 
directors or some similar group outside of the operating staff. 

We have the Commanding General, Air Matériel Command, and 
the Direc.or of Procurement and Production, who report to the Chief 
of Staff on another line, so that we have this line [indicating] going 
down from the Chief of Staff this way [indicating] and we have the 
operating organization which is responsible for procurement coming 
down on another line [indicating]. 


AvupbiITiInc FuNcTIONS 


The Auditor General renders a service on an independent basis 
to the Director of Procurement and Production, just as a public 
accountant might render service to the directors of a corporation. 
This service is rendered at different levels or all levels, wherever 
necessary, on an independent basis. 

The organization of the Auditor General consists of six geographical 
districts which correspond in general to the air procurement districts 
of the Air Matériel Command. 

We have 15 branch offices geographically located in the concen- 
trated industrial areas of the United States. We have resident offices 
in 86 major contractors’ plants, where there is a large volume of pro- 
curement, so that we may carry on a continuous audit service, which 
we furnish to the Procurement Division as required. 

Mr. Taner. What kind of a set-up do you have on this? How 
many people do you have involved in this? 

General Rampy. The total requirement for the fiscal year 1953 is 
estimated to be 1,342 man-years. If you will permit me, I will cover 
that in the detail shortly. 

Mr. Taper. Allright. Go ahead. 

General Rampy. I should like to tell you that in this audit work we 
have a coordination program among the three services—the Army, 
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Navy, and the Air Force. This is so organized that we do not have 
more than one service in a contractor’s plant at the same time. That 
is, if the Army has a contract in a plant and the Navy has a contract, 
then either the Army or the Navy will do the auditing. 

Likewise, if the Air Force is involved, only one service will be in the 
plant. That is an indication of our efforts to save expense by utilizing 
each other’s services and causing less confusion to the contractors. 
It is less expensive to have one service performing the audit. It pro- 
duces more uniformity in procedures. Contracts are better satisfied, 
and it works out more economically so far as the efforts of the other 
services are concerned, such as the General Accounting Office. 

As to the actual functioning of the auditor, we would like to explain 
that in some detail, to show how we serve the procurement people and 
how we endeavor to watch the expenditures of the Air Force dollar. 
I would like to have Mr. Benson, my civilian deputy, explain that 
to you. 

AUDITING FUNCTIONS IN PROCUREMENT 


Mr. Benson. Mr. Chairman, this chart will show the auditing 
function in procurement, but it does not purport to show the pro- 
curement function. 

At the time it is determined that an article will be purchased, there 
is an initial contract negotiation whereby it is determined what type 
of contract will be awarded, as well as the contract amount. At this 
initial conference the contractor organization is in attendance, as well 
as the production people of the Air Matériel Command. 

The auditor may or may not be in on this initial conference. How- 
ever, the material which the auditor is able to develop in general 
surveys prior to the time the contract is awarded is available to the 
negotiators at this initial conference. During the general survey we 
determine the financial stability of the contractor, and determine what 
kind of records the contractor has. 

The next phase, of course, is the awarding of the contract. Generally 
speaking there are two basic types of contracts awarded—the cost- 
tvpe contract, which is indicated in the white area on the chart, and 
the fixed-price contract with price-redetermination clause, generally 
known as a price-redetermination contract, which is indicated in the 
gray area on the chart. 

The auditor then makes a specific survey, regardless of the type of 
contract awarded, in order to determine whether a contractor can 
supply the cost information required under the terms of its contract. 


PRICE REDETERMINATION CONTRACTS 


We have used here [indicating] an illustration of a price-redetermin- 
ation contract which calls for redetermination of the price at 40 per- 
cent of the delivered items. The redetermination may be 10 percent 
or it may be at 90 percent, or it may be several times during the 
contract. 

In this illustration, at the initial conference where the price-rede- 
termination contract was awarded, it was determined that the new 
price would be agreed upon after 40 percent of the articles had been 
delivered. 

Mr. Taner. You would give a little break on the redetermination, 
more than they would get out of renegotiation, I presume. 
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Mr. Benson. Sir, if you are speaking about statutory renegotia- 
tion, what we try to do 1s to price closely throughout so that there will 
be little left for statutory renegotiation. 

Mr. Taner. You mean on the redetermination? Is that right? 

Mr. Benson. Yes, sir. The principal use of a redetermination 
contract is where the contractor can closely approximate his price 
initially, but where we do not know exactly what the price is going to 
be until they get into production. 

In this illustration we say that at the 40-percent point we will 
examine the cost of producing the articles to the 40-percent point, 
and then negotiate a new price. 

As General Smith will no doubt explain to you, these redetermina- 
tions may be both retroactive and prospective. We may have set a 
price for the first 40 percent, and then set a new price for the balance, 
or we may set a price which will be retroactive. 

General Asensio. With respect to Mr. Taber’s question, there 
really is no difference in your attempt to be as exact as possible, despite 
the type of contract, is there? 

Mr. Benson. That is correct. 

General Rampy. To further explain this matter of renegotiation, 
statutory renegotiation comes in after the completion of a contract. 

Mr. Taser. I understand. 

General Rampy. This is to try to keep the price low enough so that 
they do not make an excess profit. That is our purpose in determining 
the price from time to time, plus avoiding injury to contractors, where 
the initial price was too low. Sometimes the initial guess was so low 
that if they had to go through with the original guess it would be 
unfair to them. 

Mr. Benson. The next phase of the audit effort is a continuous 
audit in the principal contractor plants, or in the smaller plants we 
may audit only at the 40-percent point. But we make a continuous 
audit during the production of this contract. 

At the 40-percent point the contractor will submit to us a statement 
of his costs for the first 40 percent of his contract. We will relate his 
cost submission to the audit work that we have been doing continu- 
ously in the plant. Then we will prepare a report, a formal audit 
report to the contracting officers, the production people, and we set 
forth in this report our recommendations as to the costs which the 
contractor has set forth in his statement, as to whether such costs are 
questioned, or whether we feel that such costs are proper. 

That report then is used at the price redetermination conference. 
The contractor has said: “Here is my cost.”” We have said: “Here is 
your cost, but you have too much or too little.” 

Mr. Taser. How do you know it is his cost? 

Mr. Benson. That ‘s based on the work, sir, that we have been 
doing while he has been in production. We have been continuously 
examining his records. His statements are based on his records. We 
compare the statement against the records, to see where he got his 
figures, and, of course, we have our own figures at that time. Our 
report then sets forth our findings with respect to the items which 
the contractor has claimed. 

Mr. Rixey. Does he set up a cost-accounting system, also? 

Mr. Benson. Yes, sir. As I mentioned earlier, we initially make : 
specific survey of the contractor’s records. In this illustration we made 
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a Survey to determine whether the contractor could provide the re- 
quired cost information at the 40-percent point. If the contractor’s 
records could not provide for the required information at that point, 
for example, if the inventories could not be determined, or equivalent 
units could not be ascertained, then the contractor must adjust its 
records so that we can determine the cost in accordance with the terms 
of the contract. 

Mr. TaBer. Do you provide in your contract the method of ac- 
counting he is to pursue? 

Mr. Benson. No, sir; we do not because We are in so many plants 
which produce so many different types of articles. Every plant has 
its own accounting system. We do not attempt to change a con- 
tractor’s system unless the system will not provide the information 
which we want. 

Mr. Taper. You require him to make his accounts available to 
vou; is that right? 

Mr. Benson. At all times, sir 


RESIDENT AUDITORS 


Mr. Taner. Of course, you could not do it on a real small job, 
but on any substantial job do you have somebody there all the time 
to follow through? 

Mr. Benson. Yes. As General Rampy mentioned, we have a 
permanent resident office at 86 large contractors’ plants. 

Mr. Taper. How big does the job have to be to require that kind 
of attention? 

Mr. Benson. Sir, that would depend on the type of accounting 
system, the location—by that I mean whether they have two or three 
areas Where the costs are flowing through—the number of people, 
and numerous factors. We station a man permanently in a plant 
just as soon as the workload justifies a man there on a full-time basis. 
If the workload does not justify it, then the work is done by a mobile 
auditor from 1 of the 15 branch offices which General Rampy 
mentioned. 

For example, we have a branch at Boston. The plants in that area, 
which do not have sufficient work to justify a man on a full-time basis, 
are audited by a mobile auditor from the branch office. When the 
job gets big enough to keep a man, or men, at the plant on a full-time 
basis, then we will establish a resident office. A resident auditor 
does not report to a branch chief. Both the branch chief and the res- 
ident auditor at the plant report directly to the district chief. 


INSPECTION OF AIRCRAFT PRODUCTION PLANTS 


Mr. Taser. Now, when you make a contract for construction of 
airplanes, for instance, the new airplane is a fairly easy item to keep 
track of. I assume those would be negotiated on the price of the 
complete aircraft, unless there is a small item of one or two experi- 
mental planes where it has to be cost plus. Is that right? 

Mr. Benson. Yes. There are certain cases, such as in World War 
Il, for example, the B-29, where we initially let the contract and re- 
quired the contractor to keep job order costs on each airplane, because 
it Was a new type of airplane and new production. But later in the 
game we released the contracts for blocks of airplanes, for example, 10 
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airplanes. Then the cost determined at the redetermination point was 
the average unit cost of those 10 airplanes. 

Of course, in determining the average unit cost, we take out such 
factors as preproduction expenses and allocate such expenses over the 
entire contract. 

Mr. Taser. When you handle that sort of a thing are you not up 
against a situation where your liability, before you get through with 
this contractor, is almost entirely dependent upon his capacity for 
management? You have no way of checking whether he has a good 
management or a bad management, have you? 

General Rampy. Yes, I believe we do. 

Mr. Taser. What is it? 

General Rampy. We have representatives of the Air Force in his 
plant continuously. The representatives of General Smith’s produc- 
tion and procurement people are there. They are in these large con- 
tractor plants. We have representatives of the Auditor Generai 
there who do check on the relative efficiency of management. 

Of course we cannot check it completely. However, we have a 
good idea of the quality of management in every plant. 


CHECKS ON EMPLOYEES OF CONTRACTOR 


Mr. Taser. Do you have any way of telling whether these fellows 
have the number of people on the job that they are charged up for? 

General Rampy. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Taser. What is it? 

General Rampy. Our auditors check through the plant. We have 
what we call plant observers to observe the number of people who 
are working and those who are idle. 

Mr. Taper. Do you ever disallow any contractor’s claim along 
those lines? 

General Rampy. Yes. We have disallowed costs for idle time. 

Mr. Taser. Could you tell us of one, what it was, and how it came 
about? 

General Ramey. We could cite instances of the idle time being re- 
ported, back during the war. However, we have very little of it these 
days. 

But we did have cases. North American was one, at Fort Worth 
during the war, and I believe Dallas. Perhaps Consolidated. We 
had reports of idle time. 

Sometimes there are extenuating circumstances which we, as audi- 
tors, do not see the reasons for, on idle time. We report it. The pro- 
duction people may have reasons for permitting the staff to stay as it 
is, based on anticipated work or facilities some other place which 
would cause a lay-off, or something of that character. 

Mr. Benson. Also in this area of management, Mr. Taber, we have 
gone into more or less the public-accounting approach and have been 
instrumental in having contractors set up their own internal audit 
groups. The contractors’ people make surveys with us of manage- 
ment operations. We try to make, insofar as possible, joint recom- 
mendations to management. We are devoting more and more of our 
time to this area. 

Mr. Taner. Now, have you finished what you had in mind? 

Mr. Benson. Not quite, sir. 

Mr. Taner. All right, go ahead. 
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COST-PLUS AUDIT OPERATIONS AND FIXED-PRICE AUDIT OPERATIONS 


Mr. Benson. I would like to show you the difference between the 
cost-plus audit operation and the fixed-price audit operation. 

As I pointed out, at the redetermination conference a new price 
is agreed upon. A contract amendment is issued. Based on the 
contract amendment the contractor bills for completed deliveries to 
the Air Force. The finance officer pays on the basis of that billing. 

In the cost-plus area the auditor likewise audits during production, 
so that he can disallow the improper costs submitted by the con- 
tractor, or certify to the proper costs. 

Under a cost-plus contract the contractor bills us currently, usually 
daily, for the costs that he has expended in production. Based on 
the continuous audits and evaluation of the contractor’s accounting 
system, which we have made during the production period, we will 
either certify the costs as correct or we will make an audit disallowance 
of the cost. In either event the voucher then goes to the contracting 
officer for final certification. 

If there is no disagreement between the contracting officer and the 
auditor, the voucher goes to the finance officer for payment. If there 
is a disagreement between these two individuals, there is a procedure 
set up whereby such disagreement is forwarded to the higher echelons 
of procurement and audit. 


TYPES OF COSTS DISALLOWED 


General Rampy. I should like to continue and give you a few 
examples of some of the types of costs that we disallow. 

In one large contractor’s plant, in considering the overhead expenses 
of this contractor, where the total overhead for the period involved 
which ran something over 2 years on this large contract—was con- 
sidered, there were some $115 million worth of overhead expenses. 
Included in that sum was $420,000 of entertainment expense, which the 
contractor felt he was entitled to receive. We as auditors disallowed 
this item and the contractor did not receive it as an allowable cost in 
his contract. : 

There are various other items of that nature which we disallow. 
Some of them would be sales promotion expenses, on items that are 
not related to our work. Perhaps the contractor is building some 
other kind of an airplane, and they want to include costs allocable to 
this aircraft in their overhead or their sales promotion expense. We 
disallow that. 

In one situation there were some $395,000 of that type of expense. 

Another item was advertising. Except for help-wanted ads, we 
disallow practically all advertising. In one case we disallowed ap- 
proximately $690,000 of advertising cost. 

There are various other items that we find in these overhead ac- 
counts, which are improper from our viewpoint and which we dis- 
allow. 

We give that information to General Smith’s organization, and they 
use it In negotiating with the contractor; and these items that I have 
mentioned were not allowed by this group in considering the price. 

There are many smaller contracts. On practically all of them we 
find something that we disallow. 
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I have a note here of a contractor’s claim of $587,000. We delete 
$43,000 from this claim for development expense in connection with, 
another item which the contractor was trying to charge to the Ai 
Force. 

I can cite many, many examples. I see one here where another 
contractor tried to charge us for profit, intercompany profit. That 
is where there are allied companies, and one sells to the other and 
charges a profit. Generally we do not like to pay profit on inter- 
company or interdivisional work. In this case we disallowed $92,000 

In one instance the contractor claimed overtime premiums which 
were not authorized. The contractor paid the overtime, but we did 
not consider it necessary for him to work overtime, so we disallowed 
a premium of some $3,000. 

Then there was a bonus the contractor paid to some employees, 
during this same period, of $10,000. We did not want to allow that 
and it was not allowed. 

Advertising again; some $25,000. 

Legal and professional. 

Mr. Taser. What kind of advertising was that? 

General Rampy. It was advertising products of the company 
We do not allow advertising of the type that we call sales-promotion 
advertising in the aircraft companies, so far as our contracts are con- 
cerned. It is their business, if they want to advertise to sell com- 
mercial models, but we do not want it charged to our contract. 


ADVERTISING GOVERNMENT BONDS 


Mr. Taser. Suppose he were advertising Government bonds 


Would you let him charge that up to your contract? 

General Rampy. Government bonds? No. Technically we would 
not allow that on a cost-type contract. 

Mr. Taser. Would you or would you not? 

General Rampy. On cost-type contracts, no. 

Mr. Taser. Would you on a cost redetermination? 

General Rampy. So far as the audit personnel, we would say “‘No.”’ 
The procurement negotiators at Wright Field would discuss the item 
with the contractor. It might or might not be allowed. 

General Smith tells me that they would not allow any advertising 
item. 

Mr. Taser. You know, those advertisements that these factories 
put out are one of the prin¢ipal reasons why folks hesitate to buy 
Government bonds. It makes people skeptical as to buying them. 

General Rampy. We know that during the war there were full-page 
ads put out by contractors, advertising bonds and advertising what 
they did for the Government effort in many ways, but that advertising 
was not allowed as a cost of the contract. The main purpose, we 
assumed, was to place the contractor’s name before the public, which 
had nothing to do with the production of the plane. 

Mr. Riiey. General, are you consulted by the procurement negotia- 
tors and allowed to give recommendations as to the deletions that 
should be made in the contracts, on costs that should not be allowed, 
prior to the entering into of the contract; or do you try to audit the 
contract after it is over? 
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General Rampy. Both times. We show on the chart here that at 
the time of the initial award of the contract we are available for advice. 
In many cases we sit in. But there is at that point no actual cost. 

Mr. Ritey. Do you actually call these criticisms to the attention of 
the negotiators? 

General Rampy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rirey. So that they will have that information? 

General Rampy. Yes, sir; we do that, sir. 

Shall I continue with some other examples of these disallowances on 
the cost-type contracts, of which there are a great many? 

We have a daily disallowance of amounts ranging from a few dollars 
to many thousands of dollars. I have one here where there was 40 
percent of the overhead claim disallowed. The claim was for $35,000. 
We disallowed $15,000 because the contractor had used a basis which 
was not in accordance with good accounting practice. 

Another case I have here shows $16,000 disallowed on another 
contract for an error in charging engineering expense. It did not 
belong to our contract. 

I have other examples here of many items which are customarily 
claimed by contractors which we disallow. I think they would be of 
some interest to you. This contract was audited by the Navy, which 
again brings out the fact that we accept the audits of the Navy, and 
they, likewise, accept our audits. 

Here are some of the items which the Navy disallowed in this plant: 
Charity and donations, $16,800; corporation dues and subscriptions, 
$730; insurance—that was insurance on houseboats and commercial 
aircraft hulls, which had no relation to our work—a relatively small 
item of $577. 

Here is another item on a pension fund, which was $31,000, repre- 
senting the portion which was not approved. 

Here is one for supervisory pay. They called it severance pay of a 
former officer of the company. After he was gone they paid him some 
$23,000, which we did not think was proper to be charged to our 
contract. 

Errors in calculations, $3,500. 

A yacht, a private yacht of one of the officials of the company 
$34,000 for expense of operation. 

Operating supplies and miscellaneous airplane models. 

Entertainment expense, some $9,000. 

Baseball activities, which seemed to be for the promotion of com- 
mercial sales and not related to our work, $16,500. We do allow 
recreational expenses where they are connected with the direct 
morale of the employees somehow, but this seemed to be a type of 
expense which did not in any way assist the contract. 

Mr. Taser. I presume that if you had a hospital contribution or 
something of that kind you might allow the proportion of it that the 
amount of jobs he had would bear to your job, or something like that? 

General Rampy. Yes. 

Mr. Taser. But you would not allow the whole of what he paid 
out? 

General Rampy. We would not. 

Mr. Taser. Just because it happened to be paid out while the job 
was on. 

General Rampy. You are talking about a company hospital? 
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Mr. Taser. Yes, a company operation. 

General Ramey. Yes. We would allow in proportion to our work. 
The donations to outside hospitals we do not allow at all. 

Mr. Taser. You would not allow that at all? 

General Rampy. No. 

Mr. Taser. If he had people hurt while they were on your job, and 
he paid hospital expenses, I suppose you would allow it? 

General Rampy. Yes. So long as they were proper for him to pay 
under the law. 

Mr. Taper. Yes. 

General Rampy. If it is just a good-will gesture of the contractor, 
we consider that on its merits. But if it is required by law we allow it 

Then there is the cost of the publishing of one of the house organs 
of this company, which was mainly for advertising purposes, $35,000, 
which we disallowed. 

Another item is overtime, which was not approved, some $43,000. 

Another for public relations of $113,000. 

Mr. Taser. I do not believe we need any more of that. 

General Rampy. All right, sir. 


INCENTIVE ON PART OF CONTRACTOR TO REDUCE COSTS 


Mr. Ritey. I have one question right there. 

[In your auditing is there anything in these contracts which would be 
an incentive to the contractor to reduce his cost on a cost-plus-fixed- 
fee contract? 

General Rampy. On a straight cost-plus-fixed-fee contract there ar 
some which have arrangements to produce an incentive, such as that 


the fee will increase if the cost decreases. Not all of them are like 
that. 

General Asrnsio. On fixed-price incentive-type contracts, if a de- 
creased cost is attained the major portion of the decrease goes back 
to the Government, but the contractor shares in it. 

Mr. Ritey. A certain percentage? 

General Asensto. To a certain extent. It is a lesser percentage 
than the Government’s. The fact that he shares promotes his desire 
to participate. 

Mr. Ritty. The way you are producing new planes, which have 
not been in production before, it is very difficult to arrive at a per 
capita production measurement, is it not? 

General Smitu. We place the airplanes on an incentive type of 
contract, and we set the target for the incentive after the production 
of the first aircraft. It is not before he starts building, but after he 
produces 1 or 10 airplanes. Then the target is set. If he saves 
money, below that price he gets 20 cents and we get 80 cents; and if he 
runs over, he pays 20 cents and we pay 80 cents. 

Mr. Ritey. When you get an end production on the first 2 to 10 
planes, the cost would be higher than on the next 10 planes. 

General Smrrx. We take out the tooling cost and put him on a 
learner’s curve. 

Mr. Ritey. But the efficiency should also increase. 

General Suirn. That is right. We have drawn up numerous 
learner’s curves that we follow, at around 65 percent. We forecast 
our prices and negotiate prices on that basis. 
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\(r. Ritey. I see. 

General Rampy. I should like to continue. 

\ir. Rirey. Did you have any other question, Mr. Taber? 

\r. Taper. I have some questions, but they are on another line. 

(ieneral Rampy. I would like to continue to say just briefly that the 

sible evidence of savings we have mentioned here by these various 

mples is, of course, not the total value of auditing. It is significant 
in its deterrent effect of avoiding improper charges. If auditors are 
cnown to be auditing the accounts and the records, that is a deterrent 
to both the Government employees and the contractor personnel in 

‘avoidance of improper acts. 


OVERNMENT AUDITORS’ ASSISTANCE TO CONTRACTORS IN THE DEVEL- 
\PMENT OF IMPROVED ACCOUNTING METHODS AND PROCEDURES 


\nother very important function of the industrial auditor is that of 
assisting contractors in the development of improved accounting 

ethods and procedures which frequently result in savings to the 
Government, as well as assuring greater accuracy of cost statements 
and claims for reimbursement. 

\s stated at the outset, the Auditor General assists the Procurement 
and Production function of Air Matériel Command by furnishing 

udit information and technical accounting advice. This assistance 
is a continuing process and is evidenced by the fact that the industrial 
ilitors are included in pricing and repricing negotiation conferences. 

The total estimated personnel requirement of the Auditor General 
or fiscal year 1953 is 1,696 man-years, of which it is estimated 354 will 
be military personnel and the remainder of 1,342 man-years represents 
the civilian requirement covered in this budget program 190. Of 
this number, 11 civilian man-years will be required in liaison and 
supervisory activities at Headquarters, Air Matériel Command, which 
is the same as for fiscal year 1952. The remaining 1,331 civilian man- 
year requirement is divided into two parts—one part covers a require- 
ment of 579 man-years for auditing cost-reimbursement type con- 

acts, and the balance of 752 man-years will be required for audits in 
connection with fixed- -price type contracts. Experience has shown 
that approximately one man-year is required to audit $4,500,000 of 

ontraet costs claimed for reimbursement under cost-reimbursement 
type contracts. The anticipated volume to be audited during fiscal 
ir 1953 is $3,300,000,000, which includes a very substantial work- 
md resulting from contracts awarded in fiscal year 1952 and prior 
ars. Time factors have been developed covering our experience 
the performance of the various types of audits of fixed-price con- 
cts. This experience indicates that 2.8 audits can be accomplished 
ach payroll man-year. The estimated number of audits to be 
performed in fiscal year 1953 is 2,666, which includes audits of con- 
iracts awarded in prior years. 

That is the conclusion of my statement. 

Mr. Taner. Now, on this whole set-up I would like for you to give 
me some information as to each project here. I will call off the 
numbers, and let you tell me what to put down. 

Mr. Rusey. Mr. Taber, General Smith has a statement. I wonder 

hether that would throw any light on the questions you are going 


to ask, 


94918 —52——-87 
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Mr. Taper. No. I was going to go right down the line with each 
one of these projects, and get the number of employees and the amount 
of pay that is involved. I do not care. I would just as soon wait 
until General Smith gets through. 

Mr. Jackson. Mr. Taber, there is only one other project in this 
appropriation which has personnel. That is project 180. There 
no personnel in any other project. 

Mr. Taser. Well, if there is not then we have quite a lot to take 
out of here. 

General Asensio. General Smith has the bulk of personnel in this 
area. I suggest that you hear his statement, sir. 

Mr. Taser. All right. 

Mr. Ritxy. General Smith, will you proceed, please. 


18 


PROCUREMENT FUNCTIONS 


General Smita. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
the commanding general of the Air Matériel Command has been 
designated the sole head of the procurement agency for the Department 
of the Air Force. The Air Matériel Command portion of this budget 
program is to provide the funds to accomplish that procurement 
function. In this bracket is the heartland of the Air Force dollars 
entrusted to our charge by Congress to obtain new aircraft and equip- 
ment. The people to be employed under this fund during the coming 
fiscal year will be engaged in the protection of those dollars and in 
using them in a manner to acquire the best and the most air power 
possible. 

The civilian personnel requested herein are required to develop pro- 
curement and production schedules, compute requirements for Govern- 
ment furnished property and facilities, negotiate with vendors, execute 
contracts, establish all necessary policies and procedures, administer 
contracts, review manufacturers’ estimates of materials and tool re- 
quirements for production, expedite production, maintain a system of 
quality control and accept items produced in the procurement of 
aircraft, aircraft modification, guided missiles, electronics, training 
equipment, supply and maintenance materials and equipment and 
other Air Force matériel. 

To perform this function, we are organized to perform centralized 
procurement and decentralized contract administration. This means 
that the contracting function, including consideration of such matters 
as materials, tools, facilities, item scheduling, specifications, pricing 
and repricing, and the preparation of reports for renegotiation as they 
affect the contracting function, is centrally located under the Director 
of Procurement and Production at Headquarters, Air Matériel Com- 
mand. Our six air procurement districts constitute the field procure- 
ment and production organization and as such are responsible to see 
that material and equipment is produced, accepted, and paid for. 

The Director’s activities are organized into four divisions. First, 
the Procurement Division which is the buying organization. Second, 
the Industrial Resources Division which is organized to make and 
carry out engineering studies, direct the acquisition, storage and dis- 
tribution of industrial equipment, develop with Air Force contractors 
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re quire ments for materials and equipment, monitor a controlled ma- 
terials plan to support Air Force production needs, and develop second 
source production capacities. 

The third Division of the Director’s establishment is the Quality 
Control Division. It is the function of this Division to establish and 
maintain a program that will insure that items produced for acceptance 
by the Air Force meet the specifications set forth in the contract. 

~The fourth Division is the Production Division. This Division was 
formed on October 11, 1951, by transferring personnel spaces and 
functions from the Procurement Division. It was established in 
order that proper emphasis could be placed upon supervising produc- 
tion and delivery of aircraft, aircraft components and other Air Force 
proc ‘ured items. 

The field procurement and production organization consists of 6 
air procurement district headquarters, 24 regional offices geographi- 
cally located to parallel concentrated industrial areas and 32 plant 
residencies located at the major aircraft plants having large Air Force 
contracts. The district headquarters and regional o‘Tices are organ- 
ized along the same functional lines as the irector’s offices, except 
that they require no contracting or buying organization. 

As I previously stated, the field organization must see that material 
and equipment is produced, accepted, and paid for. It is planned 
that 81 percent of the procurement and production personnel will be 
located in the field during fiscal year 1953. Further, it is planned to 
allocate all of the increase requested, specifically 1,782 man-years 
to the field organization. The reason for this is that there is an 18 
to 24 months’ lag between contract and delivery. The first large 
postwar procurement heen amounting to $8 ,796,000,000 occurre ed 
in fiscal year 1951. ‘This year, we are contracting against a program 
of $12,826,000,000 and in fise a year 1953, an estimated program of 

$12,726,000,000. This means that the workload of the field organiza- 
tion will continue to rise during fiscal year 1953. These additional 
people are needed primarily to maintain the quality control system 
and to accept the increased delivery of material and equipment. 
Unless they are provided, we will not be able to adequately control 
such deliveries, a situation that would no doubt lead to considerable 
criticism by the public, by you gentlemen, and by the Department 
of Defense. 

The cost of this budget program 190 for fiscal year 1951 was 
$30,436,549. The estimate cost for fiseal year 1952 is $62,424,000. 
The amount requested for fiscal year 1953 is $72,000,000 which will 
provide $66,646,000 for payment of 14,284 man-years with an average 
salary of $4,666. This will provide a beginning year strength of 
13,333 and an ending strength of 14,750. Of the 14,284 man-years 
requested, 12,942 are for the Air Matériel Command, which is an 
increase of 1,782, and 1,342 are for the auditor general, an increase 
of 365. This combined increase of 2,147 man-years is represented 
by a position increase of 1,417. In addition to the cost of personnel, 
this program provides $5,354,000 for related operating costs for fiscal 
year 1953. 

That, sir, is the end of my prepared statement. 








SUMMARY JUSTIFICATION DATA 


Mr. Ritey. We will insert the appropriate justifications 
his point. 

yject 191: Procurement and production administration, $72,000,000 

Che administration of the Air Force procurement program for fiscal year 
s estimated to require 14,284 man-years at a cost of $66,646,000. This ma: 
equirement is broken down into two organizations performing separate fun¢ 

uder this program as follows: 
industrial auditors, 1,342 man-years at a cost of $7,566,000 

lhe industrial audit personnel, under the Auditor General, headqua: 

nited States Air Force, determine the propriety of contractor’s claims { 
mbursement of costs, cost of performing a procurement contract, costs in¢ 
ip to a given date under active contracts, costs relating to contract terminat 
and amounts involved in cases of fraud. In addition, industrial auditors 
the records of Government property in the custody of contractors, perform su 

f contractor’s accounting systems and internal control procedures to dete: 
he adequacy thereof in relation to proposed or existing contract requirem: 

The principal types of procurement contracts requiring audits are: 
reimbursement type contracts and fixed-price contracts containing price 
termination provisions, 

In performing their mission, the industrial auditors provide contracting off 
with information for use in negotiating contracts and in price determina 
which results in savings to the Air Force and the Government; advise new 
tractors in establishing accounting systems in accordance with governmenta 
procedures and act as a deterrent to improper charges and perpetration of fra 

The man-year requirement for industrial auditors is based on the dollar vo 
of cost-reimbursement-type contracts and the estimated number of fixed-; 
ontracts to be audited during fiscal year 1953. These personnel will be lo 
at 6 district offices, 15 branch offices, and 86 plant residencies throughout 
country. 


Procurement and production, 12,942 man-years at a cost of $59,080,000 


The procurement and production function of the Air Force is administere: 
headquarters, Air Matériel Command, 6 air procurement districts, 24 reg 
offices and 32 plant residencies on the basis of centralized procurement 
fecentralized contract administration. 

The personnel at headquarters, Air Matériel Command, and the field orga 
tions perform three primary functions: 

1. Procurement and production. 
2. Quality control. 
3. Administration and services. 

Che headquarters, Air Matériel Command, procurement and _ product 
personnel are engaged in the actual negotiation and definitizing of contracts 

contractors, making price redetermination, developing and maintai 
production schedules, monitoring the matériel-control plan, and maintai 
industrial equipment and facilities programs. 

The headquarters quality control personnel, Air Matériel Command, estab 
policies and procedures for quality control and acceptance of material purcha 
for the Air Force. They work with the Munitions Board, Armed Services P: 
ileum Purchasing Agency, and other governmental agencies in standard 
juality control methods. 

Headquarters, Air Matériel Command, administrative personnel recomn 
1 establish administrative programs, policies, and procedures, recomn 
ganizations to discharge the Air Matériel Command procurement, produc 
and quality control responsibilities, and coordinate publications or direct 
They represent the Air Matériel Command on Government investigations inv 
g procurement operations; maintain liaison with the air procurement dist! 
stablish, prepare and submit Munitions Board reports, prepare and def 
budgets, assist small business concerns in Air Force procurement matters; 
insure proper relations with contractors and contractors’ representatives. 
perform other functions of planning, carry out manpower utilization control, 
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perform various office services 
The field procurement and production personnel supervise performance of 
racts in force, conduct cost analyses, determine the basis of payments to 





rs, and review contractors’ accounting and purchasing systems. Industria 
table property officers maintain, or see that the contractor maintains ade- 
records of Government-owned property, and protect the Government’s 
t by conducting usage checks. Production personnel expedite productior 
that contractors maintain required delivery schedules, arrange details of 
ing Government-owned property, and assist contractors in acquiring critica 


| 


als and solving production problems. They are responsible for materials 
|, basie materials and components requirements, acquisition of industrial 
ies, acquisition of industrial equipment, determining new production tech 
s and manufacturing methods, and insuring, with collaboration of industries 
lequate labor supply. In addition, production personnel make surveys 
ictors facilities “know how’’ and operations to determine that the contractor 
pable of producing the items required under the contract, and also make fa 
capability reports on potential contractors prior to negotiation of contracts 
field quality control personnel determine that items accepted for the A 
are produced in accordance with established standards and specifications as 
hin contracts. Although the Air Force quality control system is based « 
vision of contractors’ quality control departments, the policy of spreading 
irement among as many small businesses as possible results in a greatly 1 
d workload of reviewing and recommending changes in contractors’ systems 
ty control personnel are located at procurement sources and travel withit 
ed areas as required by the nature of prime contracts and subcontracts 
(he field service and administration personnel prepare and implement interna 
and procedural directives, supervise communications activities, carry out 
itv regulations, maintain files of all directives issued by the districts and hig! 
rity, prepare histories in accordance with directives from higher authority, 
pare special studies and presentations on operations of the districts, carry ou 
power utilization control, carry out various office services and housekeeping 
tions, operate the motor-vehicle pools, make procurement inspections, perforn 
Provost Marshal duties, process all legal matters and claims, perform budget 
| fiseal functions, establish and operate a finance office to pay vouchers for pay 
ersonnel, travel, and payments on contracts, control all air installations, arrang‘ 
pace and process all military and civilian records. 


administration costs, $5,354,000 
order to carry out the procurement program the following operating 
equired: 
Summary of items 
lravel $2, 432, 000 
Communications services 1, 071, 000 
Rents and utilities 194, 000 
Contractual services 811, 000 
Supplies and materials 214, 000 
Social security contributions 332, 000 
stimate of requirements for temporary-duty travel, training and 
permanent change of station 2, 432 
strial auditors, $326,000 
his estimate provides for temporary duty travel for fiscal year 1953 in connec- 


with the audit of costs under procurement contracts, including industrial 
perty accounts. Accomplishment of the audit mission of this Division requires 


000 


ravel between district and branch offices, and between these offices and audit 


lencies at contractors’ plants to make accounting surveys and to verify costs 


laimed by contractors where industrial audit residencies have not been estab- 


d. Where the workload warrants such action, permanent audit residencies 
established and temporary duty travel is thereby held to a minimum. 
\dministration of the audit program also requires travel for attendance by 
iditors at hearings of contractors’ appeals before the Board of Contract Appeals, 
negotiation conference at Headquarters, Air Matériel Command and Air Force 

urement field offices in connection with contract price redeterminations, and 


for other administrative purposes. 
'Teadquarters, Air Matériel Command, and field organizations, $2,106,000 


"he amount of $2,106,000 is required to pay for temporary duty travel, civiliar 
ining, and permanent change of station, in connection with the expediting of 
roduetion, to conduct usage checks of Government-owned property, to execute 
rveillanee of contractors’ quality control systems, to inspect matériel, to admin- 
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ister contracts as written, to conduct contract negotiations, to settle claims o; 
terminated or completed contracts, to make on-the-spot analyses of contract costs 
and proposals, and for administrative staff supervision. 

Temporary duty travel funds are rigidly controlled. Each element is required 
to justify their requirements quarterly. A detailed system of accounting for 
expenditures is maintained and all expenditures are administratively reviewed 
by management personnel. 

B. Communication services, $1,071,000.—The amount of $1,071,000 requested 
provides for commercial communication services, including local and long distance 
telephone, telegraph, and postage for the directorate, procurement and industria 
planning at Headquarters, Air Matériel Command, and the communication 
quirements at procurement field offices, area offices, and plants. These funds will 
be expended for urgent contract negotiation, contract administration, production, 
quality control, contract termination, and transmission of other urgent procure- 
ment and production matters. 

Communication services are necessary to tie together the procureme nt field 
organization which has a wide geographical distribution with its various area 
offices and with the directorate headquarters. Considerable savings in temporary 
duty travel expenses and personnel services result from the use of communication 
services. Control is maintained over all communication funds by requiri1 
quarterly justification of requirements. 


C. Rents and utilities $494, 000 
Rental of IBM equipment 7 .. 425, 380 
Leased real property 19, 280 
Commercial storage os - aed : has 19, 340 


This estimate provides for the rental of IBM equipment which will provide 
facilities for processing the following recurring reports: Contract status report 
procurement status report, uninvoiced dollar balance report, controlled materials 
report, and delinquent contract report. The amount of detail work involved in 
manual compilation of these reports is now rapidly increasing because of the large 
increase in the procurement program. This requires a more efficient method as 
provided by a mechanical system. Use of mechanical methods will result i 
shorter periods required to present statistical information in a usable form and 
will afford a considerable savings in personnel cost as compared to present m anual 
methods. In addition, funds are provided for the leasing of office space, cost of 
utilities, when not provided in lease contract, and commercial storage in those 
cities not under the jurisdiction of General Services Administration. 

D. Contractual services, $811,000.—Of the amount of $811,000 requested, 
$355,000 is required to pay for repairs, maintenance, and services for Government- 
owned vehicles at commercial and military facilities; packing and crating in 
connection with the movement of office furniture and equipment; repairs to office 
furniture and equipment and miscellaneous contractual services; $16,000 for fees 
of non-Government witnesses appearing before the Armed Services Board of 
Contract Appeals, the Appeal Board, Office of Contract Settlement, and $6,000 
for patent fees and customs duties; $5,000 for alterations and repairs of leased 
properties and $15,000 for installation of IBM equipment. Includes $354,000 
for various studies and e xpediting programs to be performed by competent organ- 
izations outside the Air Foree. Such studies are required to enable the Air Force 
to expedite procurement, facilitate materials control and more economicall) 
administer the procurement program. Also includes $60,000 for the promotion 
of small business. 

E. Supplies and materials, $214,000.—This estimate covers the cost of gasoline, 
oil lubricants, and other minor items required to operate Government-owned 
vehicles for functions under this program by the Air Force procurement field 
organization. As of the beginning of fiscal year 1952, 520 passenger vehicles 
and 31 cargo truck vehicles where in operation. During fiscal year 1953, it is 
estimated that 975 passenger vehicles and 30 cargo truck vehicles will be required. 

The major number of vehicles in use by the Air Force procurement field organ- 
zation performing contract administration, production and quality control serv- 
ices are not located near military establishments and therefore, the majority 
of gasoline, oil, lubricants, and other minor items are purchased at retail outlets. 

F. Social security contributions, $332,000.—‘‘Employer’s contributions under 
Social Security Act Amendments of 1950 (Publie Law 734, 81st Cong., 2d sess. 
to support that portion of the above man-years to which the law applies are esti- 
mated at $332,000.”’ 


Mr. Riney. Mr. Taber. 
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EmpLOYEES BY Projects BupGeTep FoR AIRCRAFT AND RELATED 
PROCUREMENT 


Mr. Taser. Will you give us a breakdown by project of these 
employees. Are there any employees in project 110? 

Mr. Jackson. No, sir. The first program where any personnel 
occurs is in 180. 

Mr. Taper. 180? 

Mr. Jackson. Yes, sir. That is 150 man-years. 

General Asensto. 184 is the first project with personnel. 

Taper. 184. How many does that have? 

General Asensio. 150 man-years, sir. 

Mr. Taser. How many jobs? 

General Asensto. 150, sir. 

Mr. Taper. What is the next one? 

Ge 7 ral Asensio. The next one is the Auditor General, in project 
191, 1,342 man-years and 1,350 positions. 

Nir. Taper. What is the next one? 

General AseNnsio. The next one is in “Procurement and produce 
tion.”’ 

Mr. Taner. That is the one General Smith was just giving us? 

General Smiru. Yes, sir 

General Asensto. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taper. How many is that? 

General Asensto. 12,942 man-years and 13,400 positions. 

Mr. Taner. How much money is there for these different jobs? 

Mr. Jackson. For project 184 it is $747,000 for the 150 man-years. 

Mr. Taser. What is it for project 191? 

General Asensto. $7,566,000 for the 1,342. 

Mr. Taner. nent what? 

General Asensio. $7,566,000 for the 1,342 man-years. $59,080,000 
for the 12,942 man-years. 

Mr. Taser. How much did you have this year for each one of 
those? 

Mr. Jackson. Project 184 is the same thing, 150 man-years. 

General Asensto. That was $747,000. 

Mr. Taser. For the auditor? 

General Asensio. No, sir. That was for project 184. 

Mr. Taper. Project 184. 

General Aspnsro. For the 150 man-years. 

Mr. Taser. How much? 

General Asensio. $747,000. 

Mr. Taner. How many for the auditor? 

Colonel BarLey. 1,285. 

Mr. Taser. How much money? 

Major Scrivner. We estimate $5,480,000. 

Mr. Taser. $5,480,000. 

General Asensio. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. How about the others? 

Major Scrivner. Procurement and production is 12,048 positions, 
ir, at the end of fiscal year 1952, with a cost of $51,214,000. 

General Asensto. Man-years? 

Major Scrivner. The man-years in procurement and production - 
is 11,160 for fiscal year 1952 and 977 man-years for the industrial 
auditor for the fiscal year 1952 
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Mr. Taser. How many for the industrial auditor? 

General Asensio. 977 man-years. 

Major Scrivner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. For 1952? 

General Asensio. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jacxson. The 1,285 was an end-year position figure, 
Taber. 

Mr. Taper. 1,285? 

Mr. Jackson. That was the position figure. The man-year fig 
is the one General Asensio just gave you, which is the one | think 
want 

INCREASE IN PAY 


Mr. Taser. You have increased your pay rates in that set 
have you not? 

Mr. Jackson. The average annual salary last year was $4,671, : 
this year it would be $4,660. 

Mr. Taser. But you have an increase in dollars of $2,100,000, : 
the increase in man-vears, 308, which gives an average of $7,( 
How can you figure it any other way except that you have got a big 
increase in pay? 

General Asgnsio. The figures for last year 

Mr. Taser. Did you use the figures for last year? This is auditors 
they gave me a figure of 1,285 man-years. 

General Asensio. No. 

Major Scrivner. The figure I gave was 977 man-years for 1952 
1,342 for 1953. 

Mr. Taper. 1,352? 

Major Scrivner. 1,342, that is fiscal year 1953, man-years. 

Mr. Taner. This shows $5,790, so there must be a lot of it in pay 
increase. 

General Rampy. We had some increase in pay during that tim: 

Mr. Taser. You had a lot, did you not? 

General Rampy. No; I mean by congressional action. 

Mr. Taner. And you had a lot by promotions; did you not? 

General Rampy. Very few. 

Mr. Taser. You must have had a lot. 

General AsEnsio. This was for all projects. 

Mr. Taser. For all projects. 

General Asensio. Yes. There is another thing that enters int: 
here, overtime. 

Major Scrivner. And there was one extra day in the fiscal yea: 

General Rampy. I would like to say that the average pay of (lv 
auditor was $5,460 in 1952, base pay, including no overtime, and tli 
other added cost of increase in pay brings it up to $5,609. In 195 
the estimate has been $5,489, base pay, which is only $29 a year 
increase, and the total, including overtime, would be $5,638, or still 
only a $29 increase per annum. That is actual calculation. 


INCREASE IN PERSONNEL 


Mr. Taser. Why would you need such a big increase in your per- 
sonnel? In your auditor set-up you have an increase of 30 percent 
or a little bit over. 








General Rampy. Yes. The reason we need to increase that is 

use of the effect of the workload developed from the war-procure- 
t program. 

\Ve go back to the beginning of 1951, and during fiscal year 1951 
had a procurement authorization of between 8 and 9 billion dollars. 
1952 we have an authorization of approximately $13 billion, bring- 
the total authorized procurement to something near $22 billion 

ttle less than $22 billion. The effect of that is not being felt until 
vet into 1952 and 1953. As General Smith pointed out, the pro- 

ction under these contracts runs from 18 to 24 months after award- 
the contract. 

General Asgensto. | think the salient point to be made at this par- 

ilar juncture is the fact that this auditing service has reflected a 
total of $53 million of savings to the Government in the first 6 months 
of this fiseal year. 

This is a protective service, as far as we are concerned. We hope 
that we will be able to discharge it adequately with the number of 
personnel that we have here, on a very conservative basis, and enable 
is to perform this function in the fiscal year 1953. 

[ think the same thing applies to both areas of this project, 191. 

\ir. Jackson. There is another point that should be noted: the 
actual increase in positions was only 65; at the end-year strength for 
this fiscal year it will be 1,285; the increase in positions is 65 in the 
fiscal year 1953. Therefore, the big increase is really in this year, and 
relates to the build-up, which we are going into now, and this is very 
small from the man-year standpoint, much less than 10 percent. 

Mr. Taser. How much have you got right now? 

General Rampy. On the payroll we have a little over 900. 

Mr. Taper. At the end of January? 

General Rampy. Yes. 

Mr. Taper. Well, at the end of January you have gone through 
7 months with practically the same number that you had at the 
beginning of the year; have you not? 

General Rampy. At the beginning of the year—729. 


OBLIGATIONS AS OF JANUARY 31, 1952 


\Ir. Taper. Tell me what the obligations were on this personnel 
picture down through the 31st of January, if you can furnish that. 

General Rampy. Yes. 

Mr. Taper. How much on each picture? 

General Rampy. On auditors, as of January 31, 1952, $2,631,000. 

\ir. Taper. What is it on the other one; how much? 

General Asensto. I have the over-all for this project, which is 
$28.1 million, or 44.3 percent. 

Mr. Taper. What was that figure, again? 

General Asensto. $28.1 million, or 44.3 percent. 

Mr. Jackson. At December 31? 

General Asensio. December 31. 

\fr. Taser. Those figures do not jibe here. You say you have 
vot $53,799,000 available for personnel—— 

General Asensto. This is personnel. 

Mr. Taser. And, if you spend $28 million, that is over 50 percent. 

General Asensto. This is against the total availability in this 
project of 63.5. 
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Mr. Jackson. That includes travel. 

General Asensio. And other administrative costs. 

General Smiru. Mr. Taber, I have a chart here which shows the 
contract and personnel build-up during this period and why we are 
concerned with the personnel situation at this time. 

The chart shows the personnel intake on this side, and the number of 
contracts intake on the other side—the number of contracts, not 
dollars—and the personnel in the fiscal year 1950 [indicating], 1951, 
and practically through 1952 is almost concurrent. 

At this point on the chart we are at the beginning of the contract 
arrivals, where contracts are building up much faster than the per- 
sonnel. These are prime contracts and subcontracts where we will 
need quality control. 

And at this point on the chart is where the increase is being asked; 
this is the biggest rate of increase, because of the increase in the 
number of plants into which the inspectors have to go. 


NUMBER OF CONTRACTS 


Mr. Taser. You have how many contracts? 

General Smirn. 112,000. 

Mr. Taser. 112,000? 

General Smiru. Yes. 

Mr. Taser. And how many personnel? 

Captain Zinc ier. 12,048 at the end of this fiscal year, and 10,574 
at the end of January. 

General Smitrx. We are awarding 10 contracts per person per month, 
and we will have to be very good in order to service these contracts, 
cover each place—30 plants—and write up the reports with 1 in- 
spector. 

Mr. Taser. They would have to be small ones, of course. 

General Smiru. Yes. That shows an awful lot for 1 person to 
cover 30 plants, make inspection, check them off, and get the facts. 

We have never accomplished that before. We have had more people 
percentagewise heretofore. In the past, in 1951, we had 10.1 contracts 
per person; in 1952, 10.78 contracts per person; and in 1953, we are 
forecasting contract per person of 12.66. That is not a factor; it is 
contracts. 

Mr. Taser. That is all I have. 

Mr. Ritey. Thank you, gentlemen. 
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MAJOR PROCUREMENT OTHER THAN AIRCRAFT 


WITNESSES 


MAJ. GEN. MANUEL J. ASENSIO, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET, HEAD- 
QUARTERS UNITED STATES AIR FORCE 

BRIG. GEN. L. R. PARKER, CHIEF, SUPPLY DIVISION, AIR MA- 
TERIEL COMMAND 

MAJ. E. E. STOUGHTON, CHIEF, AMMUNITIONS AND WEAPONS 
BRANCH, SUPPLY DIVISION, AIR MATERIEL COMMAND 

COL. O. D. THOMPSON, SUPPLY DIVISION, AIR MATERIEL COM- 


MAND 
Amounts available for obligation 


1951 actual 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 


Appropriation or estimate sam 4 . $923, 900, 000 | $1, 775, 000, $1, 300, 000, 000 
Transferred (pursuant to 5 U. 8. C. 172) from 

“Special procurement, Air Force’’ . 264, 000 

“Maintenance and operation, Air Force” , 739, 900 

“Air Force Reserve”’ J a fi 5, 394, 000 

‘Air Reserve Officers’ Training Corps” , 697, 600 

“Salaries and expenses, administration, Air Force’ 3, 011, 500 


Adjusted appropriation or estimate ~ 007, 000 , 775, 000, 000 , 300, 000, 000 
Prior year balance available é 167, 673, 403 
Reimbursements from other accounts : 5, 624, 694 15, 459, 150 


Total available for obligation ai , 694 , 958, 132, 553 , 300, 000, 000 
Balance available in subsequent year , 673, 403 


Obligations incurred ae 7 : : , 291 , 958, 132, 553 , 300, 000, 000 
Comparative transfer from 
“Aircraft and related procurement, Air Force’’ . 618, 69, 286, 995 
“Maintenance and operations, Air Force”’ | 2, , 1, 600, 000 


lotal obligations , 874, , 76 2. 029, 019, 548 . 300, 000, 000 


Obligations by activities 


Description 1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estims 


Direct Obligations 
1. Weapons and ammunition_-__.___._- ‘ ‘ $553, 968, 6 $689, 987 000 
2. Ground powered and marine equipment 508, 404, 714, 7: 000, 
3. Electronics and communications equipment 435, 686, 673 422, 901, 000, 
4. Training equipment 164, 366, 861 139, 361, 000 
5. Other major equipment 206, 084, 587 | 356, 595, 270, 000, 


Total direct obligations si . |1, 868, 952, 074 |2, 013, 560, 000, 
Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other Accounts 


1, Weapons and ammunition-_-_- a 5, 218, 136 
2. Ground powered and marine equipment 378, 593 
3. Electronics and communications equipment 1, 832 
4. Training equipment 5, 670 
5. Other major equipment 20, 463 


Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from } 
other accounts. - . : Jats 5, 624, 604 15, 459, 


} = 
Total obligations. Se . 1, 874, 576, 768 |2, 029, 019, 5 1, 300, 000, 000 
| i 





Obligations by objects 


Object classification 1951 actual 1952 estimate | 1953 estir 


Drrect Obligations 


3 Transportation of things $7, 500, 000 $39, 062, 000 $21, 600. 
)7 Other contractual services , 325, 743 8, 887, 269 2, 800. 
08 Supplies and materials 606, 690 473, 310 448, 600 

) Equipment 519, 641 , 292, 044, 819 827, 000 


»tal direct obligations 952, 074 , 398 | 1,300, 000 


“ligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other 
Accounts 


8 Supplies and materials 5, 218, 136 
9 Equipment 406, 558 


fotal obligations payable out of reimbursements 
from other accounts 5, 624. 694 15, 459, 


ital obligations ‘ , 874, 576, 768 2, 029, 019, 5 1, 300, OO 


Analysis of expenditures 


1951 actual 1952estimate | 1953 estimat 


nliquidated obligations, start of year $1, 256, 325, 4 $2, 613, 998, 
bligations Incurred during the year $1, 447, 958, 291 1, 958, 132, 553 | 1, 300, 000, 0 


1, 447. 958, 291 | 3, 214, 458, 000 | 3, 913, 998 
Deduct } 


Reimbursable obligations 5, 624, 694 5, 459, 150 | 


15, 
Unliquidated obligations, end of year 1, 256, 325, 447 | 2,613, 998, 850 | 2, 809, 998, 


Total expenditures ; 186, 008, 150 585, 000, 000 | 1, 104, 000 


Expenditures are distributed as follows: 
Out of current authorizations 186, 008, 150 185, 000, 000 200, 000. 014 
Out of prior authorizations 400, 000, 000 904, 000, 0 


Mr. Ritey. Will you take up the next item, General. 
General Asensio. We are now moving to a new appropriation 
‘Major procurement other than aircraft.”’ 


GENERAL STATEMENT. 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the “Major procure 
ment other than aircraft’’ appropriation provides for the procurement 
of all major items of equipment included in the following budg 
programs: 

Weapons and ammunition 

Ground-powered and marine equipment 

Electronics and communications equipment, other than that 
originally installed in aircraft 

Training equipment 

Other major equipment 

This equipment is required to enable the Regular Air Force, the Ai 
Force Reserve, and the Air ROTC to accomplish their military mis 
sions, by furnishing the “tools” with which the varied organizationa! 
units transport critical matériel, establish and maintain communica- 
tion links, build airfields, augment the training of aircrews and mai! 
tenance personnel, service aircraft, provide photographic and weath« 
coverage for tactical evaluation and use, furnish training ammun 
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(ion in peacetime, and the most effective combat munitions in th 
ent of hostilities. 

In determining the requirements for this equipment, consideration is 
ven to such factors as the activation dates of organizational units 
id of Air Force bases; the availability and types of aircraft to b 
erated and maintained; the production lead time of each item of 
quipment, average life expectancy of the equipment, and the allied 
placement criteria; authorizations developed by experienced plan- 
rs, which reflect equipment needs for each of the many differing 
vanizations; actual utilization of equipment; technological advances 

munitions and equipment; and program objectives. 

The development of a budget estimate for all items in this appro- 
riation necessitates further consideration of the ‘‘assets’’ availabl 

uventory items, and equipment authorized for procurement from 
jor year funds, but undelivered on the inventory date); cost oi 
equipment, and possibility of using less costly substitutes, or fewe: 
ustalled parts, production capability of industry, and the relate 
mpact on the civilian economy; priority of requirements and organiza- 
onal units; and decisions of reviewers. 

Inasmuch as the equipment in this appropriation is of a relatively 

ch unit cost and requires critical materials, every item is subject to 
stringe nt authorization, procurement, issue, and utilization controls, 
to Insure Maximum return on the invested dollar. 

Authorizations are formalized by staff offices having assigned 
responsibility only after a critical analysis of minimum needs to meet 
operational requirements of the various organizational units, and 
the various Air Force bases. Analysis consists of field surveys, distri- 
bution and utilization comparisons, examination of the mission and 
responsibility of the organization or base, and determination of what 
equipment will best accomplish the needed results at least cost. 

Procurement is not initiated on any item of equipment in this 
appropriation until complete review by staff offices at headquarters 
level responsible for programing, qualitative acceptability, quantita- 
tive requirements, and funding. Buying requirements for every item 
are examined in relation to the latest operating program, consideration 
of asset position, procurement phasing, priority of requirements, and 
analysis of latest unit costs. In addition, the major part of this 
appropriation is subject to procurement and material allocation control 
by the Department of Defense production and fund control personnel, 
n conjunction with national production authorities, who examine 
requirements for items and dollars, and the feasibility of production 
considering materials availability and capacity of industry to produce 
individual items. These controls are all maintained on a day-to-day 
asis. 

The issue of equipment to organizational units and bases is con- 
trolled in each instance by specific written authority, dependent upon 
the mission, responsibility, and location of a squadron, unit, or base, 
after determination of absolute necessity. Constant surveys are made 
by staff offices having assigned responsibility, to insure that equipment 
is being utilized as authorized, and to best advantage. If maximum 
utilization is not being achieved, equipment is withdrawn for reissue to 
other organizations or bases which have a demonstrable need for such 
equipment. 
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The Air Force has procurement responsibility for items comprising 
approximately 55 percent of the available funds in this appropriation, 
including certain special-purpose vehicles, the bulk of electronics 
equipment, training equipment, photographic, printing, test, and flying 
field and shop equipment. The Army and Navy have procurement re- 
sponsibility for the remaining funds, including ammunition, general- 
purpose vehicles, railroad equipment, construction equipment, ma- 
terials-handling equipment, marine equipment, and meteorological 
equipment. The single-service procurement concept results in lower 
cost prices through quantity buying, without service competition in the 
market. Prices included in these estimates are based on latest con- 
tract costs, manufacturers’ quotation or estimates, engineering esti- 
mates, on newly developed items, and quotations from the Army or 
Navy on items for which they have procurement responsibility. 

The requirements in this fiscal year 1953 budget request will provide 
equipment for those new organizations and bases in the fiscal year 
1953 phase of the planned Air Force expansion and a certain amount 
of long les ud time equipment required to meet phased activations during 
fiscal year 1954, considering production capability, critical necessity, 
and lead time on each individual item of equipment. This estimate 
also provides for replacement of equipment in the active inventory 
which is no longer economically repairable. 


SUMMARY OF OBLIGATIONS BY PROGRAM 


Mr. Ritey. We will insert page 7 of the justifications at this point. 
(The matter referred to follows:) 
Masor PROCUREMENT OTHER THAN AIRCRAFT 


Summary of soripennens by ences 


Title 1951 actual 1952 estimate 1953 estimate 


| | 
(2) | : (4) 





Reimbursable Obligations | 
Weapons and ammunition $5, 218, 136 | $15, 429, 279 
Ground powered and marine equipment. - -_- 378, 593 26, 307 
Electronics and communications equipment... 1, 832 

Training equipment eahee ; 5, 670 989 
Other major equipment -- , 4 20, 463 2, 575 


Total reimbursable obligations... ._....- 5, 624, 694 15, 459, 150 
TUR CRE on ccmnacnbcinetnnneicnn 1, 874, 576, 768 2, 029, 019, 548 1, 300, 000, 000 





WEAPONS AND AMMUNITION 


General Asensio. The principal witness in this area, from the Air 
Matériel Command, is General Parker, who has a statement on the 
weapons and ammunition program. 

General Parker. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
the weapons and ammunition program for the Air Force contained in 
this program consists of weapons (exclusive of aircraft weapons) and 
all ammunition. This ammunition includes varied types of bombs, 
rockets, pyrotechnics, and small caliber ammunition. These muni- 
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tions may be filled with explosive, incendiary, chemical, or other 
types of agents. 

7 e require weapons and ammunition for several purposes: 

) To equip the troops with standard weapons authorized for their 
ao 

(2) To carry on the training of troops with these weapons. 

(3) For normal operation in connection with, and supplementary 
to, the training mission. (Examples are canopy removers, survival 
kits, and distress signals.) 

We must obtain and test certain newly developed weapons and 
ammunition to determine their effectiveness. This we do with the 
aim of keeping the weapons and ammunition program current with 
latest scientific advances, thereby providing the most efficient and 
effective munitions obtainable. 

(5) Most important, we must have specific types of combat ammu- 
nition on hand to support our immediate striking power concept 
under the war plan. Only with these combat munitions is the Air 
Force militarily effective. Accordingly, they account for over 87 
percent of this estimate. 

During the development of these requirements, the Air Force has 
exercised extreme care to provide only for those items absolutely 
essential to the mission at hand. Consideration has been given to 
the period required for industry to produce initial requirements and 
follow-on procurements. Further, we have carefully considered the 
phasing of procurement to insure that an undue load is not placed 
on industry in any one fiscal year. Concurrently, production lines 
are established and production experience gained i in order to reduce 
the time required to later produce on an all-out basis, if necessary. 

Standard weapons are currently on hand in sufficient quantities to 
meet requirements generated in support of the fiscal year 1953 pro- 
gram. Therefore, funds are not being requested in this estimate for 
project 211. 

In summary, these items are essential for the training of air crews, 
properly supplying troops with ammunition, service-testing of newly 
developed items, and supporting the immediate striking power. 

I would like to caamateis Maj. E. E. Stoughton, who will discuss 
this estimate, and answer questions raised by committee members 

Mr. Rrtey. Proceed, Major Stoughton. 


STATEMENT OF MAJOR STOUGHTON ON AMMUNITION 


Major Sroucuron. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
the adequate and timely supply of ammunition to combat Air Forces 
is indispensable to the successful prosecution of air combat operation. 

This estimate covers Air Force ammunition requirements in the 
following categories: 

(a) Ammunition items for normal peacetime operation, maintaining 
combat proficiency, and, training (actual requirements computed on 
an annual consumption basis). 

(b) Ammunition items for service test and evaluation (actual re- 
quirements to be consumed during the year). 

(c) Most important, a phased portion of the total ammunition re- 
quirement for support of combat operations. 
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These combat ammunition items are a measure of the immedia 
striking power of our Air Force. Combat ammunition makes aircra 
militarily effective. These combat ammunition items are intrica 
and require great precision in process of manufacture. It becom 
progressively more important that an expensive fast aircraft on 
costly mission with an invaluable crew, be equipped to deliver wi 
split second accuracy ammunition that will positively function. 
spite of rigid specifications, and extensive tests and controls througho 
production, we are constantly beset by problems that are the produ 
of a combination of speed, altitude and temperature that can only 
experienced in fast aircraft at high altitude. 

It is necessary, with a minimum dollar investment, to provide 1 
minimum quantities required to insure oe combat operat 
support, both offensive and defensive. Stated in another way (| 
program is designed to provide the minimum eulentisag of coml 
ammunition items required to enable the Air Force to accompli 
the missions assigned by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Minimum init) 
combat requirements as referred to in this presentation are inde: 
minimum. A considerable element of risk is inherent in holding 
this minimum. Any major unfavorable change in the internation 
situation would necessitate an immediate deviation from this minimun 
position. 

Procurement of combat ammunition is phased in order to minimiz: 
the serious impact on the economy and resources of the Nation, an 
to obtain at the lowest possible dollar investment, the milita: 
potential provided by a continuing production base, with the bas 
capability of expanding to meet all out combat requirements. 

The following method is used to determine the minimum combat 
ammunition requirement: 

Ammunition requirements are computed at the rate which am 
munition will be expended per sortie by deployed combat aircraft 
after D-day. War plans indicate the mission and the deployment 
of available aircraft. War- plans also indicate the sortie rate th 
can be maintained and the actual ammunition load to be expende: 
per sortie by types of aircraft. 

The cost of ammunition required to support normal operation an 
training ee for the year amount to $44,541,664 or 9.7 percent 
of the fiscal vear 1953 estimate. 

The cost of service test ammunition required to support test an 
evaluation programs oe the year amount to $12,017,250 or 2.6 
percent of the fiscal year 1953 estimate. 

The combat assis items in the fiscal year 1953 estima 
amount to $403,441,086 or 87.7 percent of the $460,000,000 total 
requested. The planned use of this money is to provide part of t! 
minimum initial combat ammunition requirements for ehioas aircral| 
to be committed to combat after D-day. As a matter of policy, on!) 
those types of ammunition are proc ured that meet the rigid specifi 
tions and performance characteristics required for the new high-spe: 
aircraft. As these new high-speed, high-altitude aircraft becom 
available, the new types of ammunition necessary to enable them 
accomplish their mission will be required in greater quantities. Fo 
fiscal year 1953, it is proposed to buy new combat- -type items. Thes 
new items will increase the combat potential of the Air Force: 
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FRAGMENTATION BOMBS 


(a) Fragmentation bombs: Fragmentation bombs were effectively 
sed against personnel and lightly” armored equipment during World 
War Il. The new types proposed for fiscal year 1953 are designed to 
wet the ballistical and configuration requirements of the new Air 
loree, and incorporate the latest scientific developments. The other 
new types have several times the casualty-producing and damag- 
flicting incidence of the old types. This increased effectiveness in 
ew ammunition items means lower quantitative requirements and 
wer dollar requirements. Service test and evaluation of these new 
pes of fragmentation bombs has progressed to the point that they 
ll be procurable during fiscal vear 1953 and will fill a gap in our 
reparedness program. The quantities requested are a portion of the 
inimum initial combat requirement. 


CARTRIDGES 


b) Cartridges: Improved aircraft weapons have been designed with 
he high cyclic rates of fire required for high-speed aircraft. Improved 
performance cartridges for greater effectiveness have been develeped 
for these new automatic guns. The old types of cartridges no longer 
possess the necessary capability. The quantities requested are a 
portion of the minimum initial combat requirement 


PYROTECHNIC AND BASE DEFENSE ITEMS 


c) P yrotechnic and base defense items: A small percentage of the 


total combat ammunition re quirement is for photoflash ¢ artridges used 
in night reconnaissance operations; parachute flares used in night 
interdiction operations to disrupt enemy supply lines and against 
night infiltration tactics; and improved base defense items used in 
protection of advance air bases. 

To summarize: (1) On D-day, it is essential that the minimum 
initial combat support quantities of combat ammunition items be 
available. The procurement program is phased to provide a con- 
tinuing production base in order to increase the capability of exp: aides 
to insure support after D-day. 

) This estimate covers a part of the over-all minimum initial com- 
bat eeanadedon requirement. The inherent risk in holding to this 
ininimum is increased by requesting funds in the fiscal year 1953 
budget estimate for procurement of items which, combined with 
authorizations in prior years, will provide only two-thirds of this 
requirement. 

(3) The Air Force fiseal year 1953 budget estimate for ammunition 
totals $460,000,000. 

(4) This includes $44,541,664 or 9.7 percent required for normal 
peacetime operation and training; $12,017,250 or 2.6 percent required 
for service test and evaluation of new. items; and $403,441,086 or 
S7.7 percent required to support a portion of our minimum initial 

bat requirement. 

(5) Part of the minimum initial combat requirement for fiscal year 
i953 has been deferred in the interest of avoiding an undue load on 
industry and the economy of this country in any one year and is con- 
sistent with the planned continuance of maintaining a minimum 

949185288 
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production base. The minimum initial combat requirement will 
increase as our new aircraft become available and as the programed 
expansion of the Air Force progresses. 

The adequate and timely supply of ammunition to combat Air 
Forces is indispensable to the successful prosecution of air-combat 
operation. 

The prices included in this estimate are the latest prices furnished 
by the procuring agencies. 

Additional details of classified nature are available. 

This completes my presentation of the Air Force ammunition and 
weapons program. 


HANDLING CHARGES PAID OTHER SERVICES FOR PROCURING AIR FORCE 
ITEMS 


Mr. Taser. How much of the budget is a premium that either the 
Army or the Navy, Ordnance charges on top of what you pay? 

Major Sroucuron. They buy for us with their own money on 
these particular items, and there would be no premium. 

Mr. Taser. Do they add a service charge to every single item that 
you have them buy for you? 

Major SroucuTon. No; they charge us what it costs them to get 
for us what we need. 

Mr. Taser. But do they not charge a premium on top of that? 

Major SroucutTon. I believe in the past it used to operate a little 
differently; they might ask more money at the outset than might later 
be determined was required, but now they use a management fund, 
and when we order something the money is credited to ordnance, for 
example, a predetermination is made of what is needed, and the money 
is credited against the management fund. These prices are not 
exaggerated; they are the very latest prices. 

Mr. Jackson. I think I might add there, Mr. Chairman, that if the 
Army goes to a private contractor, there is no additional cost added 
on to what they pay. However, in the case where the Army and Navy 
manufactures an item at one of the arsenals, a portion of the overhead 
involved in the arsenal is charged in, but there is no premium added 
on top of that actual charge. 

Mr. Taper. Last year it developed in the hearings that they were 
charging a premium on every single thing that they bought for you. 

Mr. Jackson. I am not too familiar with the other areas, but as 
far as the Army and Navy buying for us, there is no added surcharge 
placed on what they buy for us. The only exception that I know of is 
when there is a construction job done at their arsenals. 

General Asensio. On public works there are certain administrative 
and design costs to which we contribute, inasmuch as they are added 
costs. 1 believe that in other areas of technical services, where they 
procure, they tack on some administrative overhead costs, and in the 
administrative costs, if there is an operational production cost, they 
charge us according to the workload and we pay our share of the cost 
of the added production. 

(Off-record discussion.) 

Mr. Taser. We found last year one service was figuring costs on 
one individual item and another service another price, and we found 
out that there was a supercharge put on. Maybe you have stopped 
that practice, but it was in vogue once. 
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Mr. Jackson. Last year the only example, to my knowledge, that 
came up was the case of a jeep, and it is true that the Army and Navy 
were paying a different price, and there was a good reason for that. 
The Navy wanted a winch on the jeep, which we did not want; and 
the Army wanted a jeep that would go underwater, which we did not 
want, and there were certain differences in the cost, about 5 percent 
or 10 percent difference in the price, but none of that was due to a 
surcharge that was put on; it was all due to a difference in specifications 
in the article that was made by the contractor. 

I do want to emphasize that where the Army or the Navy makes an 
article in one of their arsenals, they might arrive at a unit price which 
is based upon the operation of the arsenal and I would not be able to 
say whether in that type of buying they add a surcharge. 

Can you add to that, Colonel Thompson? 

Colonel THompson. I do know that where these other services pro- 
cure items for us, where they let the contract, that we actually pay the 
bill, we are paying the contractor. 

Mr. Jackson. I had in mind what was the practice at the arsenals. 

Colonel THompson. This is just hearsay, but I think they take into 
consideration the operation of the plant. 

Mr. Jackson. That is my understanding. 

Colonel THompson. Of course, they may include the janitor, as well 
as every other cost. 

Mr. Jackson. But there is no surcharge placed by the Army or the 
Navy on items procured for the sister services. 


AMMUNITION FOR KOREA 


Mr. Ritey. This may be off the record, but is there any money in 
these estimates for replacing ammunition used in Korea? 

Major Sroventon. No. We furnish Korea with ammunition, but 
we would budget for replacement of that in subsequent years. 

For instance, we have a chart here which shows from fiscal year 
1951 funds the ammunition used in Korea cost $43,971,294. The 
combat ammunition figure for 1952 was $530 million; the amount we 
estimate is $77,809,000 as being used in Korea through the fiscal 
year, June 30 of this year. 

Mr. Ritey. That is in Korea. 

Major SroveuTon. Yes. 

Mr. Ritey. But you are not replacing it? 

Major Stoueuton. We are not asking for funds in this budget to 
replace it. 

Mr. Taser. But you are asking for a great deal more than you are 
using, so: you are building up reserves as a result of the difference 
between the $77 million and the $530 million. 

General Asensto. Yes. The objective is to have a combat ca- 
pability; without ammunition we would not have. 

Mr. Taser. But you are building up, putting into reserve, better 
than three-fourths of your appropriation. 

General Asensto. Yes. That has been modified, because out of 
that must come the training requirements. 

Mr. Taser. But it would still be better than three-fourths; that 
would leave you $50 million to use for training. 

General Asensto. Yes. 

Now, off the record. 

(Off-record discussion. ) 
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Monpbay, Marca 3, 1952 


Mr. Manon. We will resume the hearings this morning and gi\ 
further consideration to project 212, and whatever may be necessa) 
will be off the record. 

(Off the record discussion. ) 


PROPOSED USE OF 1953 FUNDS 


Mr. Manon. In view of the fact the current budget which is befo 
us does not contain any request for the Korean war, why do you nev 
so much money for ammunition? 

Major Sroventon. We must be able to arm the Air Force con 
D-day. Weare not budgeting any money for Korea here, the poli 
being to support Korea from the war reserves, and then if it becom: 
necessary to ask for replacement. This is called the minimum initi: 
combat requirement in case D-day comes; we must be prepared | 
arm the Air Force. 

Mr. Manon. Why have you not previously requested the essentia 
funds for this purpose, since you are going to enlarge the Air For: 
and you will need this additional amount? 

Major SroucurTon. In prior years, 1951 and 1952, we have request: 
the amounts indicated by the vellow and blue blocks on the chart 
These fiscal year 1953 requirements indicated by the orange blocks 
are new items that we have not previously procured, because the 
were not procurable. Development has now reached the point wher 
these items are procurable, and in another year, with more aircraft i: 
the system it may be necessary to ask for more of the other combat 
tvpes. This year the requirement is for the new types. 

Mr. Manon. If we should maintain ourselves in the position o! 
readiness for a number of vears, is it not possible that through r 
search and development we would outmode some of the ammunitio: 
and therefore you would have more replacements than necessary? 

Major SrouGnuron. That-is not likely; it will be from 3 to 5 years 
before we have reached the goal in our effort along the present lin: 

Mr. Manon. Before you actually have to order the ammunition 
you are talking about? 

Major Sroventon. The ammunition requested in this fiscal yea 
1953 estimate would be placed on order during fiscal year 1953 
However, the lead time on these items enables a change in type, to 
incorporate latest scientific developments, in the production line. A 
portion of our minimum initial combat reserve has been deferred to 
subsequent budget requests. Orders against these deferred require 
ments would be placed for the latest types, when funds are appropri- 
ated. 

(Off-record discussion. ) 


WORLD WAR II AMMUNITION 


Mr. Manon. During World War II the Air Force was a part of tl 
Army, of course, and since that time the Air Force has been given 
little different status. Did the Army retain any considerable qua: 
tity of ammunition which was under the jurisdiction of the Air For: 
during World War II, and does the Army have any use for it? 
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Major Sroucuton. We divided those items. Items that were 
culiar to the Air Force were turned over to the Air Force, and an 
juitable division was made of those items that are common to both 
e Army and the Air Force. Since that time we have made some 
justments. For example, in hand grenades, it was found we had 
re hand grenades than we felt we would use, and we have given 
sme of those back to the Army. 

Mr. Taper. This is going to give you a great deal bigger inventory 

an you had at any time in World War II, is it not? 

\Major Sroveuton. No; it is not. Our total tonnage under this 
plan is less than half the tonnage on hand at any time during World 
War II after production achieved an acceptable rate. 

Mr. Manon. Ammunition during the war moved from the place 

manufacture into the pipeline and to where it would be used, 
venerally speaking. 

\Major SroueuHTon. Yes. 

Discussion off the record.) 
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GROUND POWERED AND MARINE EQUIPMENT 


Obligations by project 


Title 1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 


(2) (3 (4 


DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


General-purpose vehicles $208, 800, 831 | $125, 113, 000 $20, 997, 000 
Special-purpose vehicles 140, 555, 219 | 180, 781, 000 64, 531, 000 
Railroad equipment 1, 346, 227 2, 879, 000 1, 809, 000 
Construction equipment 114, 058, 507 39, 016, 000 12, 055, 000 
Materials handling equipment. - 19, 763, 429 3, 683, 000 10, 608, 000 
Marine equipment ‘ 24, 321, 050 38, 926, 000 0 


Total, direct obligations 508, 845, 263 390, 398, 000 110, 000, 000 


REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 


General-purpose vehicles 7 , 387 
Special-purpose vehicles___- 357, , 165 


Materials handling equipment- : , 755 
Total, reimbursable obligations 378, 26, 307 0 


Total obligations. ‘ ‘ 509, 223, 856 390, 494, 307 110, 000, 000 
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Mr. Manon. May we proceed now to the consideration of the items 
in project 220. 
General AsEensio. Colonel Thompson will begin the presentation. 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF REQUIREMENTS 


Colonel THompson. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
within the budget program, “Ground powered and marine equipment,” 
there are included six distinct types of Air Force equipment require- 
ments, as follows: General-purpose vehicles, special-purpose vehicles, 
railroad equipment, construction equipment, materials handling 
equipment, and marine equipment. 

In general, the requirements for this equipment are related to the 
number of functions of organizations and bases set forth in the current 
Air Force program. Individual item requirements are computed on 
the basis or tables which authorize possession of only that type and 
specific quantity of equipment essential to the mission of the organiza- 
tion or air base. Additional safeguards insure proper utilization of 
equipment. Air Force policy prohibits certain zone-of-interior or- 
ganizations from possessing equipment when it is possible to ac- 
complish their mission through joint use of base equipment. Air 
inspectors continually check for unauthorized possession or use of 
equipment. A permanent USAF board reviews authorization tables 
in consonance with the Air Force policy of providing only minimum 
essential allowances. 

General-purpose vehicles—as distinguished from special-purpose 
vehicles—are for both tactical and administrative use, and are used 
for movement of personnel, supplies, and equipment. The Air Force 
is continuing its program of using, wherever practicable, commercial- 
type, off- the-shelf vehicles. 

Special-purpose vehicles are those which require a specific design 
to do a particular job. For example, we have the mobile oxygen 
generator plant, a self-sufficient, special-purpose item, providing a 
constant supply of pure, dry, compressed oxygen; or pure, dry, liquid 
oxygen, for use in high-altitude flying. There is tremendous emphasis 
on higher and higher flying to minimize losses. It is mandatory that 
a continuous supply of oxygen be available to support these high- 
altitude operations. This generator plant contains its own freon 
refrigeration unit, air compressor, air purifier, separating and drying 
unit, and, finally, actually stores its product in individual oxygen 
containers. 

At its larger installations, the Air Force has railroad sidings to 
facilitate in-and-out movement of supplies and equipment, and for 
local movement of coal, oil, gasoline, and other bulky materials used 
at the installation. The requirement for locomotive and other railroad 
equipment is predicated upon the internal workload of the bases 
concerned, and, further, the equipment required to support the Air 
Force installations program for fiscal year 1953. 

Construction equipment consists of scrapers, cranes, bulldozers, 
excavators, concrete mixers, and the like, required to maintain existing 
air bases and authorized to engineer aviation battalions to construct 
and rehabilitate air-base sites in forward areas. 

Materials handling equipment consists of fork lifts, platform-type 
trucks, industrial-warehouse tractors, and the like. This equipment 
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is a necessity at all air bases and air depots to handle warehouse and 
supply operations, and load and unload cars, trucks, and transport 
aircraft. While these items may lack the glamor and public interest 
of certain other types of equipment, their importance cannot be over- 
looked, as evidenced by everyday use in the conservation of time and 
manpower. Their utilization readily converts a normally complex 
task to a very simple and efficient operation. In general, this equip- 
ment is standard commercial equipment, used throughout industry. 

Lastly, the Air Force has requirements for utility and rescue boats 
at bases and adjacent to water areas. Funds are not being requested 
in this budget for marine equipment; the presently approved program 
ean be supported from current Air Force assets. 

The six types of equipment in this program are associated, in that 
their function is the provision of automotive transportation or move- 
ment of personnel, materials, or equipment. Each item has been 
selected on the basis of its eapacity, efficiency, or adaptability to do a 
particular job. Approval of the requirements, as listed in this esti- 
mate, will insure the balanced support of each segment of the Air 
Force mission. This estimate covers the Air Force requirements for 
the 220 program, and, individually, each project within this program. 
I wish to assure you that we have applied a very diligent and searching 
evaluation of these requirements; we have applied a down-to-earth, 
business-economy approach in eliminating those items not absolutely 
essential to the mission at hand. 

Witnesses are present to discuss individual projects within this 
program, and answer questions raised by committee members. | 
would like to introduce Maj. R. C. Hutto, who will discuss individual 
projects within this program, 


GENERAL-PURPOSE VEHICLES 


Major Hurro. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, will 
you please turn to page 16 of the budget book, which reflects the Air 
Force requirements for project 221, “General- purpose vehicles,”’ in 
the amount of $20,997,000. 

General-purposes vehicles include both military and commercial- 
type vehicles, which are utilized for the movement of ammunition, 
equipment, supplies, and personnel, thereby fulfilling a need for 
general automotive transport. 

I would like to point out that at the beginning of the fiscal year 
1950, the Air Force instituted a policy requiring that commercial- 
type vehicles be utilized in the zone of interior instead of the more 
costly military type. These commercial vehicles are in accordance 
with manufacturers’ specifications, are the same types as used in 
civilian industry, are more readily procurable, have a readily available 
source of spare parts stocked locally by the manufacturers, and will 
meet the transport needs where good roads and a fairly normal climate 
exist. 

This program has met with such success in providing acceptable 
equipment at much lower initial costs and maintenance costs, that the 
policy has been extended in the intervening period to such areas as 
Hawaii, Canada, and the Caribbean, where relatively the same con- 
ditions exist as in the United States. 
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On the other hand, in the remaining overseas areas there is a con 
bination of factors which make the use of commercial vehicles im 
possible or impractical. Such conditions as extremely poor roads 
excessive heat, excessive cold, rugged terrain, lack of commerci: 
spare parts, maintenance problems, and the tactical necessity in ove 
seas areas for vehicles which can be used for immediate operationa 
requirements under combat conditions in the event of hostilities 
necessitate military-type vehicles. These vehicles are characterize 
by such design factors as four-wheel drive, heavy springs and trans 
missions and an over-all ruggedness of structure not required by th 
commercial-type vehicles used only on paved roads. 

Kvery vehicle in this project is subject to the most rigorous author- 
ization, procurement, issuance, and utilization controls. Authoriza 
tions are formalized by staff experts only after a critical analysis of 
minimum needs to meet operational requirements of the various 
organizational units, primarily at squadron level, and of the various 
Air Force bases. Analysis consists of field surveys, distribution and 
utilization comparisons, examination of mission and responsibility of 
the organization or base, and determination of what vehicle will best 
accomplish the job at least cost. Authorizing documents pertinent to 
vehicles for individual types of squadrons are in excess of 100, paral- 
leling the varied missions and responsibilities, and are subject to con- 
stant reexamination and revision to insure that best utilization of 
vehicles can be achieved. 

No procurement is initiated until complete review by staff experts 
of the requirements for every vehicle in relation to the latest operating 
program, examination of asset position, procurement phasing, and 
check on latest unit costs. In addition, items representing at least 
75 percent of the total dollar availability in this project are subject 
to procurement and material allocation control by the Department of 
Defense production and fund control personnel, who examine indi- 
vidual requirements for items and dollars, and the feasibility of pro- 
duction, considering materials availability and capacity of industry to 
produce individual items, in conjunction with national productio: 
authorities. These controls are all maintained on a day-to-day basis 

The issues of these vehicles to organizational units and bases are 
controlled in each instance by spec ific written epee wid dependent 
on the mission and location of a squadron, unit, or base, after deter- 
mination of the absolute necessity for vehicles ra uiaitione by the 
organization or base. Constant surveys are made by staff experts to 
insure that vehicles are being utilized as authorized, and to maximum 
advantage. If maximum utilization is not being achieved, vehicles 
are withdrawn for reissue to other organizations or bases which have 
more pressing need for such vehicles. 


REPLACEMENT OF VEHICLES 


The Air Force, Army, and Navy have a uniform replacement criterion 
for each type of general purpose vehicle, which criterion was approved 
by eae nt of Defense reviewers. On the average, this estal- 
lished a 7-year replacement plan based on vehicles in active us 
However, no vehicle is replaced until determined to be uneconomically 


reparable after a survey of each individual vehicle by field inspectors 
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(hrough this system of replacement control, no vehicle is replaced 
intil its useful life is exhausted. 

These vehicles are all procured through the Army Ordnance Service, 
| accordance with the single service procurement concept on common 
ems, which results in lower cost prices through quantity buying 
ithout service competition for the product. In certain instances, 
ie installed equipment requirements vary for Army, Navy, and Air 

orce needs, and prices will be slightly different, but in most cases 
rices are uniform. 

The requirements in the fiscal year 1953 budget request will provide 
or those long lead time, relatively “hard to get’’ general purpose 
ehicles required for new organizations and bases, which must be 

placed on order in fiscal year 1953 to meet phased requirements of the 
lanned Air Force expansion; and will provide for replacement of those 
ehicles in the active inventory which are no longer economically 
eparable. 

COMPUTATION OF REQUIREMENTS 


The types and quantities of ge eee vehicles to be procured 

ith funds requested in fiscal year 1953 are reflected in the table on 
page 19 of the justifications. If you gentlemen would like, we have a 
presentation which will outline the methodology we use in computing 
the requirements. Would you care to see the methodology chart? 

Mr. Manon. You might show that to us. 

Major Hurro. I might explain the method, utilizing a particular 
item, showing how we arrive at the quantitative requirements. 

Basically the two documents which the Air Force uses for compu- 
ation of requirements, are the tables of organizational equipments for 
actical units and the table of allowances for the base organizations. 

Included in the table of organization and equipment are the organic 
equipment items required to support an individual operating schedule. 
The table of allowances include the vehicles which are required to 
support the base operating program. 

We have’ considered the allowances listed in the various tables of 

ganization for all units of the Air Force, and the authorizations listed 
in the table for allowances for all bases, modified by a critical examina- 
tion of absolute necessity, to arrive at the total needed requirements. 

In arriving at this computation we have not taken the maximum 
authorizations in these tables. We have taken the optimum require- 
ments to provide the equipment necessary to perform the functions 
outlined for individual units or Air Force bases. In addition, we have 
included in this requirement the pipeline factors, such as lead time 
and replacement. 


t 
{ 
+ 
{ 


OPTIMUM REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Manon. The expression “optimum requirement”’ is one of the 
avored statements of the military services. Just what do you mean 
by the expression “optimum requirements’? I am not quite clear 
as to just how the expression ‘‘optimum”’ is used in this connection. 
Of course, the word is frequently used, but just what do you mean by 
the expression? 

Major Hurro. “Optimum requirement” can best be explained 
through the use of an example. Table 1-75 provides certain equip- 
ment for the base to maintain operation, and that is in the tables of 
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equipment as given at the various bases. One Air Force base will 
require the use of equipment under certain conditions to meet the 
climatic conditions, and those things are used in arriving at the 
support requirements. We have not taken the total amount author- 
ized; we have taken what the base commanders state they require to 
operate the base to perform the mission ta which the Air Force is 
assigned, and that is what we mean by the optimum requirement. 

Mr. Manon. What is the difference between minimum require- 
ment and optimum requirement? 

Major Hurro. The minimum essential requirement and the opti- 
mum requirement would be parallel. 


DIFFERENT TYPES OF VEHICLES 


Mr. Manon. How many different vehicles are you requesting all 
told? 

Major Hurro. There are 66 different types of vehicles totaling 
18,329 in the 220 program. 

Mr. Manon. These vehicles would be procured by Army Ordnance, 
generally speaking? 

Major Hurro. Of the items included in the fiscal year 1953 budget, 
the Army Ordnance will procure approximately 60 percent; the Corps 
of Engineers will procure approximately 14 percent; the Department 
of Navy will procure 15 percent; the Air Force will procure 11 percent. 

Mr. Manon. This supplements orders which are now in existence, 
[ presume? 

Major Hurro. Yes. We have in the 220 program, 66 items for 
which we are requesting funds; of these 66 items, 20 are reflected in 


fiscal year 1952 procurement. 


BUDGETS FOR 1951, 1952, AND 1953 


Mr. Manon. How does the figure of $20,996,624 in fiscal year 195. 
compare with fiscal 1951 and fiscal 1952? 

Major Hurto. It is greatly reduced. 

Mr. Manon. Do you know approximately what the figures are? 

General Asensio. In 1951, it was $208.8 million; in 1952, $125.1 
million. 

Mr. Manon. You are getting about what you need in hand or on 
order with the relatively minimum requirements here? 

General Asensio. Yes. This is phased into the expansion program. 

Mr. Manon. Through good management and good judgment, can 
you not just eliminate this $20.9 million? 

Major Hurro. No; we feel we absolutely could not. 

Mr. Manon. Do you have any questions on this project, Mr. Taber? 

Mr. Taser. Does the table on page 19 of the justifications show the 
number of vehicles you have on hand at the present time? 

Major Hurro. Mr. Taber, the second column, total assets, indicates 
the assets available to the Air Force. These assets include the items 
which are presently on order undelivered, as well as those vehicles on 
hand. 
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VEHICLE ATTRITION 


Mr. Taser. What was your attrition this year on these items? 

Major Hurro. In general purpose vehicles, there is a 7-year life 
period. However, in the Air Force we replace an item only after it 
has become uneconomically reparable. 

Mr. Taber. What was your attrition in any particular vehicle, 
where you had to take it out because it was no longer serviceable? 

Major Hurro. We can give you an example of that. 

Colonel THompson. Would you suggest any particular item, Mr. 
Taber? 

Mr. TaBer. Let us take the utility one-quarter-ton truck; I think 
it might be as good an example as any. 

Major Hurro. The replacement on this particular item for 1 year 
was 1,239 vehicles. 

Mr. Taser. In other words, if you get that number, you would have 
as many at the end of the year as you had at the beginning? 

Colonel THompson. Yes. 

Mr. Taser. How does it stand on item No. 2, the semitrailer van, 
6T? 

Major Hurro. In that particular item the replacement required 
was 956. 

Mr. Taser. And if you get that many, you would have as many 
as you had when you started the year? 

Major Hurro. That is correct; however, that would be only for 
the organizations that were currently in existence at the same period 
of time. 

USE OF VEHICLES BUDGETED 


Mr. Taser. The idea is this item is entirely for the purpose of 
building up your stock, to carry you along in the long-range build-up? 

Colonel THomrson. Mr. Taber, it is not only to replace items in 
use that will be used from the inventory but also to equip new units 
in accordance with the program. 

Mr. Taper. But these trucks will go into storage, will they not? 

Major Hurro. No, they will not. 

Colonel THoMPSON. They will go right to the organization. 

Mr. Taser. Go into service? 

Major Hurro. Yes. 

Mr. Taser. Regardless of whether there is a current requirement 
for them? 

General Asensio. They are figured on the basis of requirement. 
_Mr. Taser. You mean of the requirement of the present organiza- 
tion? 

General Asensio. No; on the basis of the phased program for 
expansion, 

Mr. Manon. The 126 combat wings. 

General Asensio. The fiscal vear 1953 phase of the 126 combat- 
wing objective. Of the net requirement of 601 here, you will note that 
56 are due to attrition and the remainder due to making up the require- 
ments of the deficiency of current equipment, or to take care of the new 
bases or units coming in. 
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VEHICLE ATTRITION 


Mr. Taper. Let me jump down to one more. You have in ite 
No. 8, cargo truck, three-quarter-ton, 2,410. 

Major Hurro. That is the net requirement. 

Mr. Taser. What is the attrition on that? 

Major Hurro. The attrition on that particular item was 485. 

Mr. Taser. What has it been on item No. 10 truck, 1-ton; what 
the attrition there? 

Major Hurro. The attrition on item No. 10 is 7. 

Mr. Taner. But you are asking almost four times as many 

Major Hurro. On item No. 10 we are asking for 916 to be procur 
with fiscal year 1953 funds. 

Mr. Taner. How many? 

Major Hurro. 916. 

Mr. Taser. Yes. That is three times as many as you already hay 

Major Hurro. On item 10 the assets are 283. 

Mr. Taner. Yes; and 916 are three times that number. 

Major Hurro. Yes, that is correct. 

Mr. Taner. Have you changed your requirements a great deal 0 
that particular type of truck? 

Major Hurro. No, we have not changed the requirements. 

Mr. Taner. How did it happen that in previous appropriations yo 
did not buy more of these vehicles? 

Colonel THompson. This is an example of the policy to utilize les: 
expensive commercial-type vehicles in lieu of the more expensiv: 
tactical-type vehicles in the zone of interior and certain designate: 
oversea areas. These vehicles will be used to fill the requirements o 
those units already in being and redistributing the tactical vehicl 
previously utilized. If a new organization comes into being, it ma 
require a different type of equipment, as I am sure you understand 

Major Hurro. During the past two fiscal years, we have been repla: 
ing the military-tvpe vehicles with the commercial tvpe wherev: 
practical and the requirement for the commercial type is going | 
increase under that program in distributing the military vehicles 
make up the organization. 


NUMBER OF VEHICLES REQUESTED 


Mr. Taper. You are asking for about 15,000 new trucks? 

Major Hurro. About 7,000 in project 221. 

Mr. Taser. How many? 

Major Hurro. In project 221, 7,254 vehicles. 

Mr. Taner. That means for the fiscal year it will average abou 
$3,000 apiece; is that correct? 

Major Hurro. That is correct. 


15-TON TRACTOR 


Mr. Taper. This 15-ton tractor is new; is it not? 

Major Hurro. Yes; it is a new item. It is strictly a commerci: 
item. We have photographs of it available. 

Mr. Taper. I do not care about that, but you have a $13,340 unit 
cost and you want to put a new item in here. Why do you do that? 
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Major Hutto. That particular truck, tractor, 15-ton, 6 by 4, com- 
iercial, is used to tow the 25-ton semitrailer. The semitrailer is a 
vecial-purpose vehicle. 

Mr. Taper. Yes. 

Major Hurro. They are both new items. 

Mr. Taner. | am going to ask these questions on the whole project 
Ww, 


BLIGATIONS FROM PROJECTS UNDER ““GROUND-POWERED AND MARINE 
EQUIPMENT” 


What were the obligations on each one of these projects? 

General Asensi0. I will give you the total availability first, and 
then the obligation as of December 31, 1951. 

For project 221, availability, $126 million; obligation, $76.4 million. 

Project 222: Availability, $181.9 million; obligation, $35 million. 

Project 223: Availability, $3.1 million; obligation, $0.3 million. 

Project 224: Availability, $46.8 million; obligation, $13.6 million. 

Project 225: $6 million availability; $2.1 million obligation. 

Project 226: $40.9 million availability; $0.3 million obligation. 

\Ir. TaBrr. How much obligation? 

General AsEns1o. $0.3 million. 

Mr. Taper. Only $300,000? 

General AsEnsio. Yes. 

Mr..TaBer. You have got a lot of obligations in there; have you 
not? 

General Asensio. When we get to the marine-equipment area, it 
will be explained. 

Mr. Taser. Very well. 

Mr. Manon. In looking through the book of justifications, we 
observe the various statements and tables with respect to program 220. 


SpPECIAL-PURPOSE VEHICLES 


The next project is 222, ‘“‘Special-purpose vehicles.’ Will you 
roceed with the presentation of that project, Major? 

Major Hurro. The necessity for fulfilling the requirements for 
minimum turn-around time for aircraft returning from missions has 

nerated a need for more efficient bomb-servicing trucks and trailers, 

iel-servicing units, and aircraft-towing tractors. Each of these 
special-purpose vehicles has been designed for a specific ground opera- 
tion which has a commensurate function to perform in the realization 
' this requirement. For instance, the aircraft-towing tractor per- 
rms the functions which previously required four separate pieces of 
quipment, the new refueling units service aircraft three to five times 
ister, and bomb-service trucks and cranes carry and load more bombs 
u less time. Previous experience in combat operations have proven 
that aircraft must be reserviced in the shortest time possible in order 
accomplish maximum operational efficiency. 

The vehicles within this project are subject to strict control of 
authorization, procurement, issuance, and utilization. The authoriz- 
ng documents, utilized in the computation of minimum operational 

juirements for Air Force bases and wings, are finalized only after 
omplete research of the necessity of each item is examined by quali- 
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fied Air Force personnel. Field surveys and comparisons of utiliza- 
tion of vehicles are made to assure that only a minimum number of 
vehicles are incorporated in the authorizing document. Through 
field surveys, revisions to authorizing documents are made to reflect 
the best utilization of equipment to accomplish the mission at the 
least cost. In general, authorization, procurement, issuance, and 
utilization of special-purpose vehicles are controlled by (1) checking 
requirements with relationship to Air Force programs, (2) examination 
of asset positions, (3) production capability of industry, (4) material 
availability, (5) ascertaining the validity of requisitions for necessity, 
and (6) constant examination of base operations to substantiate 
maximum utilization with minimum requirements. 

The replacement program was approved in 1950 by Department of 
Defense officials, which established an average 10-year replacement 
plan applied to special-purpose vehicles in active use. However, 
this plan is only applied to vehicles which are beyond economical re- 
pair, the determination of which is made by field inspectors through 
constant surveys of equipment. ‘This control eliminates any replace- 
ment of vehicles until their economical use is exhausted. 

The procurement of certain types of special-purpose vehicles pe- 
culiar only to the Air Force is accomplished by the Air Force in ac- 
cordance with present laws and regulations. Items procured through 
the Department of Army are purchased in accordance with the single- 
service concept which results in lower unit costs through quantity 
buying without service competition for the product. Procurement 
is not initiated until the requirements for each vehicle is related to the 
latest operating program by qualified staff personnel. Procurement 
and material-allocation control is maintained by the Department of 
Defense on 75 percent of the total fund availability in this project 
on a day-to-day basis through examination of material availability, 
feasibility of production, and capability of industry to manufacture 
each item. 

The requirements presented in this fiscal-year-1953 budget request 
will provide for those long-lead-time special-purpose vehicles required 
for new organizations and bases, which must be placed on order 
during fise al year 1953 to meet the phased requirements of the planned 
Air Force expansion program. In addition, this estimate will provide 
for the replacement of those vehicles which are uneconomically 
reparable. 

Mr. Manon. In one sentence, and without referring to the printed 
statement, just what do you mean by “special-purpose vehicles’’? 

Major Hurro. The special-purpose vehicles are the types of vehicles 
that are restricted by design or physical characteristic to a special 
function, such as a crash- fire truck or an aircraft- towing truck. 


CRASH-FIRE TRUCKS, TYPE O-11A 


Mr. Taner. Do you have to buy crash-fire trucks with special 
equipment? 

Major Hurro. Yes; the crash-fire truck has special application to 
crashed aircraft on and off the base. 

Mr. Manon. You do not have to have a special design or model 
particularly for that? 
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General AseNns1o. Yes; we are here dealing with various types of 
aircraft and with a highly volatile, high-octane fuel. 

Mr. Manon. Generally speaking, it is low octane. 

General Opom. For reciprocating engines, we use high-octane fuel. 

Mr. Manon. Most of the time you are getting out of the recip- 
rocating type. 

General Asrensio. Yes; but when we have these large aircraft, 
where the tanks are a considerable distance from the ground, we find 
no commercial counterpart that can take care of this particular 
application. 

Mr. Manon. What do the commercial airlines provide in the way 
of crash trucks? 

General Asensio. The commercial airlines usually avail themselves 
of the fact that the Air Force has provided specifications for such an 
item. As a matter of fact, when I was at the Mitchel Field, the 
LaGuardia Airfield, after one particuar crash, made an effort to get 
Air Force-type equipment which the field had found was necessary 
in any commercial field. 

The Air Force develops the standard and, while I think it is not 
particularly general, many of the large airports follow the lead of the 
Air Force. 

Colonel THompson. This equipment which we are proposing to 
procure here is of utmost importance in getting to the fire and getting 
the personnel out of the plane. 

Mr. Manon. But in commercial, municipal fields, where hundreds 
of people take off everyday, do they have this kind of equipment? 

I dare say that fields like the Washington Airport or LaGuardia 
take off more aircraft than the number on which these people fly. 
So, if the commercial people, who handle transportation of passengers 
and who are under an even better incentive for safety than the Air 
Force, do not find it necessary to buy this type of equipment, why is it 
that the Air Force needs it? 

Major Hutro. We would like to clarify that along this line, Mr. 
Mahon. It is true that in your commercial operations you have daily 
flights of an intensive nature. 

In the Air Force we have bases located in many instances in isolated 
areas. We have operational training flights, where the planes fly in 
formation. We have planes coming in and out in formation, whereas 
in the civilian industry the planes follow one particular set pattern, 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Major Hurro. The planes operate only, so far as I know, from 
improved areas, where there would be no need for this particular type 
of equipment, as there is in the Air Force. 

For instance, at an Air Force base located in an isolated location, 
out in a desert, if a plane crashes off a post, this particular fire truck 
can arrive at the scene of the crash and rescue the personnel from the 
plane, and then extinguish the fire. 

In civilian flying they do not have quite the operational problem 
that the Air Force has. 

General Opom. Mr. Chairman, there is one very important point 
that has not been mentioned, and that is the landing of battle-damaged 
aircraft. 
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On our combat stations we always have the fire trucks there, 
on signal that the aircraft is battke-damaged the fire truck will go jo 
the runway, when the ship is to land. 

Mr. Manon. That seems to have been an afterthought, Genera 

General Opom. No, sir. I was in the combat area, sir, and | 
very much impressed with the need of that. 

Mr. Manon. I do not think there is any doubt about the need 
that in combat areas, but I wonder if you are requesting this equ 
ment for use in combat areas. 

Colonel THompson. I think Colonel Lindhard could add someth 
to that, sir. 

Colonel LinpHarp. Colonel Lindhard, from Headquarters, A\|¢ 

This equipment, sir, does not necessarily differ from the equipm: 
that the commercial airlines would use. It is simply that we origina! 
the specifications. The commercial airlines may use this, or anot! 
piec e of special-purpose equipment. 

The point I am trying to make is that it does not necessarily di! 
from a commercial item, which serves the same purpose. 

Mr. Manon. I received the impression that the fire trucks wh 
would be used at LaGuardia Airport or at Washington Airport 
not adequate for the Air Force, and that you use something different 

Colonel LinpHarp. No, sir; that is not the intent at all. I do n 
know specifically what they use at LaGuardia, but they use 
special-purpose crash fire truck which is designed specifically for | 
ting out fires in aircraft. 

Mr. Manon. I would agree that you would need something to 
out fires in aircraft. 

Colonel LinpHAarpD. It may be that their trucks cost more thir 
ours, or it may be that they cost less than ours. I am not prepa 
to answer as to what their trucks cost. 

However, they have substantially the same problem, and have 1 
it through a different commercial source, perhaps, or the same com- 
mercial source. 

Mr. Taser. Before you order, do you not find out whether th 
people have them or not? 

Mr. Manon. Especially you, from the Air Matériel Comma 
Colonel. 

Mr. Taser. We would think they would know. 

Mr. Manon. And explore it very carefully. 

Mr. Taper. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. If they have something that is better, maybe tha‘ 
— you should buy. 

Colonel LrypHarp. May I ask Colonel Bleymaier to answer tha 

Colonel BLeymater. Our requirement for the crash fire trucks is 
based on the amount of fuel carried. 

The commercial aircraft carry only a very small percentage of that 
amount of fuel. 

The fire that we have to combat in the area, due to the wing spre: 
and the length of the fuselage, over which fuel tanks are distribut 
creates our need for a certain type of crash fire equipment. 1 thi 
we will find that as soon as the commercial airlines and the con- 
mercial municipalities see the type of equipment which we ha 





designed and are getting that they will procure similar equipment, 
because their equipment is not wholly adequate, as evidenced by the 
National Fire Underwriters Board, who have stated that the Air 
Force has developed, for commercial use a far superior piece of 
equipment than has been realized before. This is also evidenced by 
the interest of foreign countries, who have come to this country to 
see the type of truck we have developed. 

Mr. Manon. Where is that type of equipment requested in this 

» before us? 

General AsEnsr0. Project 222, sir. 

Mr. Taser. Item 19 on page 24. They are only $48,000 apiece. 

Mr. Manon. How many of these have you ordered in previous 
vears? 
~ Major Hurro. There are 881 of these on procurement. 

Mr. Manon. You want 34? 

Major Hurro. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Manon. How many air bases do you have from which aircraft 
ire operated here and overseas? Is that about 300 or 400? 

Major Hurro. Do you have the figures, General? 

Mr. Manon. I mean just. approximately. 

General Asrensto. It is in the area of 400, 

Mr. Manon. Thirty-four would have to Ty sii ad pretty thin. 

Your point, General Odom, was that they would be used in the 
combat area; is that true? 

General Opom. Part of them, I believe. Part will be used in the 
combat areas. Whether these particular trucks will go there I do 
not know. 

USE OF FIRE TRUCKS REQUESTED 


Mr. Manon. Actually, where would these 34 go, Colonel 
Thompson? 

Colonel THompson. We compute our requirements on a world-wide 
basis of our total requirement and the 34 crash trucks requested herein 
will be utilized to meet the fiscal year 1953 program for new bases and 
organizations. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Colonel THompson. They are individually controlled so far as 
issues are concerned. We have a book which is published by Head- 
quarters USAF, which gives a priority of the units to be equipped. 
The combat units are on the highest priority. If they do not have a 
truck and if they need it, they would get it before anybody else. 

Mr. Manon. Would they need this type of truck? 

Colonel Tuompson. Yes, sir. All units in combat areas such as 
Korea require these trucks. 

Mr. Manon. What kind of equipment is being used over there now 
for fire trucks? 

Colonel THompson. I have not been in Korea, sir. Presumably it 
would be the 0-5 type, class 150 or class 155. 

Major Hurro. The type 0-5, class 150 and class 155 is what this 
replaces. 

COST OF FIRE TRUCKS 


Mr. Manon. What does that cost? 
Major Hurro. Presumably they would have the O-5 type. 
Colonel THompson. What does the O-5 cost? 
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Major Hurro. Approximately $35,000. Is that correct, Colone! 
Lindhard? 

Colonel LinpHArp. Approximately; but we have not bought any 
of those since 1934 or 1935. 

Mr. Manon. Do you mean that in 1934 or in 1935 these fire trucks 
cost $35,000? 

Colonel LinpHArRb. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. They would probably cost about $70,000 or $80,000 
now, would they not, judged by the same standards? 

Colonel LinpHarp. No, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Because an automobile just back in 1944 was selling 
for a certain price and would probably cost twice that much now. 

Colonel Linpuarp. Yes, sir; but the volume production will explain 
that. The total quantity of the O—5’s would have been considerably 
less than this, and due to that all the tooling and the special construc- 
tion of jigs and fixtures would have entered into the cost at that tim: 

The 881 shown under ‘Total assets’’ are the O-11 or the O-11~—A’s 
currently on procurement. 

Mr. Manon. That does not mean much to me. What is that, now? 

Colonel LinpHArRD. That 881 represents new vehicles that are on 
procurement, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Of what type? 

Colonel LinpHarp. Of the O-11’s, the one indicated here. 

Mr. Manon. Those indicated here. The $48,000 vehicle? 

Colonel LinpHArRp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. As I recall, we previously raised a protest over what 
appears to be an unreasonable and exorbitant approach pricewise to 
this problem. It does seem to me that $48,000 for a fire truck is just 
outrageous 

OTHER TIRE TRUCKS 


Mr. Taser. Now, down below you have items No. 21 and 22 
They are both fire trucks. It would sound, from the way the stor) 
reads there, that unquestionably a commercial truck could do just the 
same thing. 

Major Hurro. Well, Mr. Taber, item 21 is a crash truck, granted 
but it is a relatively small truck. It is on a three-quarter-ton chassis 

Mr. Taper. Yes. 

Major Hurro. It is specifically designed to get to the crash plane 
ina hurry. It has metal-cutting ability, to enable ready access into 
the fuselage to rescue personnel. ‘That is its primary use, whereas the 
O-11 can stand away from the fire and put foam on the fire itself. 

The item 22 is a standard structural fire-fighting unit of equipment 
for buildings. These are located on the primary installation. It is 
not a crash truck. 

Mr. Taser. The price, then, is more outlandish than ever, because 
this is only a three-quarter-ton truck and the things that you have to 
go with it are just ridiculous. 

Colonel THompson. Are you speaking of item 21, Mr. Taber? 

Mr. Taper. Item 21, ves. 

Colonel THompson. Do you have a picture of that? 

Mr. Taner. Leastwise, vou told us it was only a three-quarter-ton 
truck 

Colonel THomson. Do you have a picture of that? 
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Colonel LinpHarp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. I thought he said it was not a crash truck. 

Major Hurro. No, sir. I said it is a type of crash truck, but it is 
only on a three-quarter-ton chassis. It has a 9%-inch metal-cutting 
saw. 

Mr. Taser. The metal-cutting saw would not cost $12,000. 

Major Hurro. No, sir; it has other equipment in addition. 


USE OF COMMERCIAL TYPE FIRE TRUCKS IN LIEU OF SPECIAL DESIGN 


Colonel THomson. Mr. Mahon and Mr. Taber, when you speak of 
the commercial type of fire trucks, I presume you mean by that, one 
that a municipality would buy. 

I procured fire trucks for the county of Los Angeles, for the oil-well 
fires and the structural fires throughout the county. I do not recall 
that there ever was such a thing as a standard truck. Every city 
designs its own, and every one is specially built. There is no such 
thing, to my knowledge; and, as I say, I used to buy a lot of them. I 
never saw a production-line fire truck. 

Mr. Manon. Colonel, I think it would be ridiculous to sa¥ that 
they were all special made. With all of the large cities we have, to 
say that we have a special fire truck for Baltimore and a special fire 
truck for Philadelphia and a special fire truck for New York is quite 
absurd. 

Colonel THompson. What I mean, sir, is that they are not a pro- 
duction-line item. 

Mr. Manon. Why not? 

Colonel THompson. I have been through the Seagrave plant at 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Mr. Taser. Have you been through that one at Elmira? What is 
the name of that? 

Colonel LinpuHarp. That is American LaFrance Co. 

Colonel THompson. No, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Colcnel Bleymaier over here seems to have something 
on his mind. 

Colonel BLEyMareR. The metal thicknesses of our aircraft are 
three times those of the commercial airlines. When we speak of the 
power-driven tools, to effect openings, we are working against metal 
thickness of 75 st. compared to the metal thickness of commercial 
aircraft of 24 st. 

Mr. Manon. That is an interesting contribution, but you would not 
say that there is not more or less a standard type of fire truck pur- 
chased by the cities of this country, would you? 

Colonel BLeymaterR. No, sir. However, there are no commercial 
rescue vehicles comparable to the R-2 type. 

Mr, Manon. You mean of the type the Air Force wants? 

General Asensro. This has to do with the structural fire trucks. 

Are you conversant with the manufacture of structural fire trucks? 

Colonel BLermarer. Yes, sir. 

General Asensto. And whether or not there is a standard specifica- 
tion. 

Colonel BLeEyMaterR. The pumper, class 530 is essentially a com- 
mercial vehicle, and the price is, $14,000. That is the same truck you 
would use in a municipality. It is adaptable to AF use with some 
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modification. It has a larger tank capacity and carries an additional 
quantity of hose, because most installations particularly overseas do 
not have a water-distribution system such as is found in the zone of the 
interior. 

Mr. Manon. Are there dozens and hundreds of those, perhaps, 
made for the Nation by this company? 

Colonel BLermMarer. Yes, sir. 

General Asensto. Is there an accepted standard for this truck? 

Colonel BLeyMaterR. Yes, sir. Class 530, as well as class 500, or 
class 750, which are military types, are acceptable for commercial use 

Mr. Manon. Colonel, I would like for you to clarify your statement 
[ do not understand it. 

Colonel THompson. There are standard pumps mounted on the 
chassis, but the bodies are generally hand-formed. They are built as 
individual trucks, not manufactured the way General Motors manu- 
factures automobiles, with a long production line, where you take 
advantage of writing off your tooling over a great quantity ‘of items 

There are not too many fire truc ‘ks sold. A’ city buys one and gen- 
erally yses it 25 years. 

Mr. Mia Anon. Yes, but the average city would not have the required 
ability to go in and say: ‘‘We want you to design us so-and-so.”’ 
They would just buy what the company said was the best they had 
and what other people were buying. 

Colonel THompson. In my previous experience of procuring trucks 
for the city of Los Angeles and the County of Los Angeles, various 
manufacturers came in and showed designs. Then we would get the 
battalion fire chiefs in, and they would say: ‘‘We want a little gimmick 
here, or another gimmick here.” 

You always end up with pretty much a special fire truck. 

If you have flat country, you need certain types of equipment. If 
you have a lot of hilly country, you need another type of equipment 
It requires all of these special characteristics built into the truck. 

The ladders are standard. The wheels are standard. The type of 
pump or the hoses are standard, but their assembly is what I was 
trying to convey as not being a production-line process. It is not 
like going down and buying an automobile. 

Mr. Manon. Where is a picture of this $48,000 truck? 

Major Hurro. Sir, here is the artist’s conception of that particular 
vehicle. 

General Asensio. He said the $48,000 vehicle. 

Major Hutto. Oh, I see. 

Mr. Manon. We want to do whatever is proper to insure the safety 
of personnel in the Air Force, but we do not want to needlessly fritter 
away the taxpaye rs’ money. 

Colonel Toompson. That is a turret on the top. It can be operated 
from inside the cab, You can get close to the fire and operate it from 
the cab. 

BASIS FOR ISSUE OF FIRE TRUCKS 


Mr. Manon. Would you use this principally on or near the field, 
or would you consider that this truck would be used away off in iso- 
lated areas where crashes might take place? 

Colonel BLeYMAIER. Sir, this truck is issued one per Air Force base 
where airplanes are operated constantly. If you have only single- 
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engine and twin-engine aircraft operating on that base, you are per- 
mitted one of these. If you have four-engine aircraft, including the 
tanker type, you are authorized three. For the six-engine aircraft, such 
as the B-36, the B-52, and the B-47, vou are authorized four. 

That is based on the quantity of fuel and the area over which it is 
distributed. We carry 1,000 gallons of water. Through this high 
expansion foam inethod we make the equivalent of 8,000 gallons of 
extinguishing agent. It takes in the neighborhood of 1% gallons of 
foam to combat a fire generated by 1 gallon of gasoline. We have a 
potential fire of some 30,000 to 35,000 gallons of gasoline carried in 
the B-36 type of aircraft. 

Mr. Manon. The B-36 uses a high-octane gasoline, but the B—47 
uses a kind of kerosene type. 

Colonel BLeYMarkER. Right, sir. However, tie number of B. t. u.’s 
from that low-octane gasoline, once it is ignited, although it has a 
lower flash point, is just as high. Once it gets started it actually 
produces a fire of a much more intense and higher heat. 

Mr. Taner. How many of these $48,000 trucks do you have? 

Major Hurro. There are on order at the present time the 881 
shown as the assets. Is that correct, Colonel Lindhard? 

Colonel LinpHarRp. Yes. 

Major Hurro. All those are on order. 


NUMBER OF FIRE TRUCKS ON HAND 


Mr. Taser. But how many do you have? That is what I was 
asking. 

Major Hurro. There are 102 actually on hand. 

Mr. Taser. Are they the new $48,000 trucks? 

Major Hurro. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taper. One hundred and two. How many of those 1944 
models do you have on hand? 

Major Hurro. Mr. Taber, there are 191 of the older-type crash 
trucks. 

Mr. Taper. One hundred and ninety-one? 

Major Hurro. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taper. Are they not about the same as the new one? 

Major Hurro. No, sir; there is a substantial difference between 
both the make-up of the vehicle and its operation. 

Colonel BLeymMarerR. That is correct, sir. 


GARBAGE TRUCK 


Mr. Taser. Here is a funny one. ‘Truck, garbage load packer 
5-ton,’”’ $11,000. That does not sound reasonable at all. 

Colonel THompson. That is a standard commercial item. 

Mr. Taper. That is a standard piece of equipment and it ought not 
to cost that much money. 

Colonel THompson. This is a standard commercial item, Mr. Taber. 

Mr. Taser. Yes. 

Colonel THompson. It is the same as the municipalities use. 

Mr. Taser. Why would it cost that much money for a 5-ton truck? 

Colonel THompson. It is more than a truck. 
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Mr. Taser. I do not believe the municipalities pay that much fo; 
them; do they? 

Colonel THompson. It is more than a truck. You have seen them 
driving around, I am sure, Mr. Taber. 

Mr. Taper. Yes; I see them. 

Colonel Toompson. There is packing equipment in them. 


REFUSE COLLECTION TRUCK 


Mr. Taper. You have a refuse collection truck with hoist and cen- 
tainers, for $13,000 

General Asensto. Sir, last year we compared our costs with th 
costs to the District. 

Mr. Manon. What district? . 

General Asensio. We compared favorably with the cost to th 
District of Columbia for,these same items. 


WRECKERS 


Mr. Taser. Here is a 5-ton truck, where you are asking for 285 
at $32,000 each. 

Major Hurro. Yes, sir. That is a military type of truck; a 
W recker. 

Colonel THompson. Show them a picture. 

Mr. Manon. What would you do with this? Would you follow a 
wrecked aircraft back to the base? 

Major Hurro. Yes, sir. 

Colonel LinpHArRD. No, sir; that is an automotive wrecker. 

Mr. Taser. It is an automobile? 

Colonel LinpHarp. It is an automotive wrecker, sir, primarily 
It can also be used for lifting and moving other heavy objects. 

Mr. Taser. What is the purpose of it? 

Colonel THompson. That would be used in the tactical organizations 
in the combat zone. Is that not right, Colonel Bleymaier? 

Colonel BLeymatrer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. For what purpose? 

Colonel Toompson. To handle our wrecked vehicles in a combat area. 

Mr. Taner. You mean to rescue them, or sometbing like that? 

Colonel Tuoomrson. That is right, sir; to bring them back for repair, 
to pull them out of the ditches. If they are shot up, to load them on 
a trailer and bring them back. 

Mr. Manon. Would these vehicles be used exclusively in the combat 
areas? 

Colonel BLeymMater. Yes, sir; that is a tactical type of vehicle 
only authorized overseas. 

Mr. Taner. Is that a commercial item? 

Major Hurro. No, sir;itisnot. It has the military characteristics 


TELEPHONE TRUCKS 


Mr. Taner. You have a telephone truck, three-quarter-ton, costing 
$5,400. 

Major Hurro. Yes, sir. That is item No. 20. 

Mr. Taper. Yes. 
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Major Hurro. That is used for telephone installation and mainte- 
nance of telephone lines and electrical systems. 

Colonel THomrson. That is also a tactical vehicle, Mr. Taber, used 
out of the zone of interior. 

Mr. Taper. Those things are not any different from the ones 
the telephone company uses, are they? 

Colonel Toompson. Mr. Taber, these items that we have to use out 
of the zone of interior must be able to operate on unimproved roads. 
An example is Korea, where there are very few improved roads. 
These trucks have the drive on all wheels. They can operate cross 
country through the rice paddies. They have to be equipped so that 
they can operate any place, and they have to be especially rugged to 
withstand the hard usage they get at installations located overseas. 


PLANT OXYGEN GENERATOR 


Mr. Taper. Tell us a little bit about this plant oxygen generator, 
$98,000. 

Colonel THompson. There is a_ good story on that. Colonel 
Bleymaier, are you familiar with the details? 

Colonel BLeymarer. I think Colonel Lindhard could give that. 

Colonel THomrson. Colonel Lindhard. 

Colonel LinpHARD. We require the oxygen-generating plants to 
provide a local source of oxygen, primarily for aviator-breathing 
purposes. We previously had an oxygen generator which generated 
purely gaseous oxygen. The new type of aircraft, in the interest of 
saving space and in the interest of reducing wee have had installed 
liquid-oxygen systems in order that they can contain much more 
oxygen and maintain a higher altitude flight over long periods of time. 
Therefore, we have these particular oxygen-generator plants which 
have been designed so that in the undeveloped overseas areas they 
will have a source of liquid oxygen in order that they can utilize to 
the utmost the capabilities of aircraft. 

Mr. Taser. It hardly seems that you would need $98,000 to build 
up a thing like that. 

Colonel THompson. It is a complete generating plant, maintained 
in this tactical vehicle, Mr. Taber. It generates both the liquid and 
gaseous type of oxygen for our aircrait. As you know, we have to 
have oxygen in our aircraft to operate at the altitudes we do. 

Mr. Taper. Yes. 

Colonel THompson. Well, it must be the best product possible. 
This plant also places oxygen into a container. It is a self-sufficient 
unit, containing its own freon refrigeration unit, air compressor, air 
purifier, and separating and drying unit. 

Mr. Taper. I still have diffic ulty following through on how much 
it ought to cost. 

SNOW PLOW BLADE 


You have a snow-plow blade in here, evidently to go with an 8- to 
10-ton truck, mounted, $29,000 plus. 

Major Hurro. Yes, sir. That price also includes the truck 

Colonel LinpHArRpD. It also is a commercial item, sir. 

Mr. Taser. It cost $29,000. 

Colonel THompson. Here it is, sir. Is that commercial? 
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Colonel LinpHarp. Yes. 

Colonel THomprson. That is the commercial type, sir. It is th 
same as would be purchased by any highway department. We hay 
tried to do that wherever we can. 

Mr. Taner. You pay more than the highway departments woul 
pay. 

Colonel THompson. Sir, we get our costs from the procuring agen 

Major Hutto. This is procured by the Corps of Engineers. 

Colonel THompson. The Corps of Engineers give us these costs 

Mr. Taser. Do they procure all of these things? 

Colonel THomrson. Not all of them. The Ordnance Department 
procures much of it. This happens to be a piece of equipment that 
the Corps of Engineers uses, and they have this service assignment 
of procurement. 

In every case where it is possible to use a presently designed piec: 
of equipment, used by industry or municipalities or highway depart- 
ments, such as this, we use that specification of equipment they have. 

Mr. Taser. I do not object to that but the only thing was that it 
does not seem to me that they should cost that much money. 

Colonel THompson. Mr. Taber, we would be happy to buy it 
less if we could get what we needed. 


SEMITRAILERS 


Mr. Taser. Here you have an item of 19 semitrailer, van-typ 
temperature and humidity air transportable. I do not know what 
that means. Those are $30,000. It is all a new thing. 

Major Hurro. That is a self-propelled item. It has its own photo- 
graphic laboratory. This should be off the record, if we go into it 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Taser. I do not care about it being on the record. 1 just want 
to find out. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Colonel THompson. This is used in the combat area. It is strict) 
a vehicle for the combat area and it is essential that it have that typ: 
of equipment mounted within the truck. 

Colonel LinpHARD. There is a word left out of the title, sir. It 
should be ‘temperature and humidity control.’”’ This trailer is 
air-conditioned in order to properly process the results obtained in 
the operation of the equipment within the trailer. The temperature 
and the humidity must be controlled rigidly, sir. 

Mr. Taser. I believe that is all I have at this time. 


HIGH COST OF EQUIPMENT REQUESTED 


Mr. Manon. It may be that Mr. Taber and I are living in the 
horse-and-buggy days and are completely uninformed about prices 
at this time, or inflation, but it more or less seems to me that on¢ 
could almost say, from looking at these high estimates, that the Ai 
Force or the procuring Government agency expects to go to the 
manufacturer and say: “The sky is the limit. Mone »y is of no concern 
to us. Just name your price and add on anything else you want to 
because we do not have any difficulty getting all the money we need 
to buy what we want to buy.” 

Maybe I am exaggerating a little but these prices just seem so 
outlandish, and we keep complaining about them, but as we complain 





prices go higher. I say they do. I do not know whether they do or 
not 

= us experiment and see. What about that item No. 19, the 

8,000 crash truck? Are you getting the pric e down as you go into 
quantile production, or is the price going up? You have already 
ordered some, and you have a few on hand, I believe. 

Colonel THompson. This is the same price as we paid for them 
last vear. 

\ir. Manon. You have some delivered. Have you made con- 
tracts for others? 

Major Hurro. Yes, sir; on this item. I might point out that on a 
new item like this there are certain tooling costs. There is the 
design of a new vehicle. However, as you go into production, 
barring any increase in the cost of labor and materials, the price 
should be subsequently greatly reduced. 


AIR FORCE VERSUS COMMERCIAL COST OF EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Manon. Will you procure for us, Colonel Thompson, some 
sort of an authoritative statement as to the procurement by munici- 
palities of some of these comparable items, and what they are paying 
lor them. We would like to know if they are buying some of these 

ms of different types, and if they are paying these prices 

Colonel THompson. Yes, sir. 

\lr. Manon. I do not want to see Uncle Sam gouged unless every- 
body else is paying similar prices. Will you give us a statement at 
this point with regard to that? 

General Asensro. Yes, sir. 


Colonel THompson. Yes, sir; | certainly will. 


Epriror’s Nore.—The information requested may be found in the appendix 

the end of this printed hearing. 

Manon. It will take a little time to get the information from 
these companies. You might just ask them: ‘Have you sold so- 
and-so? How much did you get?” 

Colonel THomrson. I think we should get the benefit of anything 
the municipalities get in the way of prices. 

General Asensto. I should like to state, Mr. Chairman, that the 
\ir Force shares the same concern as is evidenced by the members 
of the committee with respect to the prices that apply to some of these 
particular vehicles. 

There is a great deal of technical equipment on some of these items, 
which runs the price quite high. Unless we are thoroughly conversant 
with the particular items of equipment it is very hard to make an 
assessment of what the price should be. That is why our specialists 
in this area are always reviewing in an effort to get the lowest possible 
price to make the changes that would be necessary to go from a special 
requirement to a counterpart of the commercial use, which would 
permit a lower price. 

| assure you that that effort is being made every single day, and that 
so far as we are concerned we have no desire to get anything that is 
not absolutely essential; and when we find that we do have to get it 
our effort is to get it at the lowest possible price. 

\Ir. Manon. Off the record. 

Discussion off the record. ) 
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SPARI PARTS 


Mr. Manon. Are there spare parts included for these vehicles? 

Major Hurro. For the military type of vehicles only; yes, sir. The 
initial spares are included. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, these prices include the initial spares 
on the military-type vehicles? 

Major Hurro. Yes, sir; that is correct. There are no spares 
included for the commercial-type vehicles. 

Mr. Taser. How much of a margin do you have on the spare parts? 

Major Hurro. These are for the 1-vear initial support. 

Mr. Taser. One-year support? 

Major Hurro. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. What does that mean? What percent is it? 

Major Hurro. Twenty percent spare parts are procured for self- 
propelled vehicles and 10 percent spare parts are procured for towed- 
type vehicles. 


> 


Monpbay, Marcu 3, 1952 


RAILROAD EQUIPMENT 
WITNESS 


CLARENCE G. MARSH, ASSISTANT CHIEF, EQUIPMENT AND 
FACILITIES BRANCH, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, MATERIEL 


Mr. Manon. The next project for our consideration is Budget 


project 223, “Railroad equipment.” 


Will you please give us a statement on this? 
Major Hurro. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Marsh will cover project 223, 
in this area. 


Mr. Manon. All right. 
GENERAL STATEMENT ON 1953 REQUIREMENTS 


Mir. Marsa. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, th 
amount requested for fiscal year 1953, $1,809,000, will provide for th: 
procurement of railway equipment such as locomotives, box cars, 
and flat cars. The equipment is required for new bases scheduled for 
activation, replacement of over-age equipment which cannot be 
repaired economically, and for normal operational needs. 

The use of railway equipment by the Air Force is confined to bas 
operations. In other words, this equipment is used for the move- 
ment of materials from the point of interchange with commercial 
carrier to warehouses on the various bases, also the intrabase move- 
ment of such materials during rewarehousing programs and _ the 
movement of coal from storage points to the heating plants. 

In making determination of replacement or assignment of railway 
equipment, the following factors are considered: 

(a) Condition of base track facilities and weight of rail; (6) maxi- 
mum grade of track; (ec) Curvature of track; (d) number of cars re- 
ceived and forwarded per month; (e) number of cars switched per day; 
(f) number of cars switched at one time; (g) potential tonnage in- 
bound and out-bound; (A) switching service obtainable from con- 
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necting rail carriers and charges assessed per car for intrabase 
switching. 

| will now briefly explain the effects of each of these factors 

actor (a)—Condition of base track facilities and weight of rail: 
[his factor is taken into consideration due to the weights of the various 
types of locomotives, also when consideration is being given to the use 
of commercial rail-switching service due to the fact that the type of 
rail and condition of roadbed determines whether or not a commercial 
ail carrier will permit its motive power to perform base switching. 
[It is a standard practice of the commercial railroads not to perform 
switching over tracks that do not meet the Association of American 
Railroads standards. 

Factor (6)—Maximum grade of track: This factor is taken into 
consideration when assigning locomotives as the various types of 
locomotives have fixed tonnage ratings depending upon the grade of 
the track. As an example, a 25-ton Diesel electric locomotive is 
capable of hauling 685 tons at a speed of 5 miles per hour on the level 
whereas the same locomotive can haul only 212 tons at a speed of 
5 miles per hour over a 1 percent grade. An 80-ton Diesel electric 
locomotive can haul 2,180 tons at 5 miles per hour on the leve) and 
673 tons at 5 miles per hour over at 1 percent grade 

Factor (c)—Curvature of track: This factor is also considered when 
assigning locomotives as the present types in operation vary from 18 
feet to 51 feet in length. 

Factor (d)—Number of cars received and forwarded per month: 
This factor is used in determining the advisability of assigning loco- 
motives or whether it will be less expensive over-all to use the switching 
service of the local carrier. 

Factor (e)—Number of cars switched per day: The number of cars 
switched per day is considered as it reflects the switching load and 
de - ermines the number of locomotives that must be assigned. 

actor (f)—-Number of cars switched at one time: The number of 
cars swith at one time together with factor (e), determines the 
tvpe of locomotive to be assigned. In other words, the overloading 

locomotive has a serious effect on its efficiency and eventually, 
the unit will require replacement, whereas the assignment of a loco- 
motive or locomotives capable of performing satisfactory servic« 
results in low maintenance cost. 

Factor (g)—Potential tonnage in-bound and out-bound: This factor 
is of great importance in determining the type of railway equipment 
to be assigned as the volume of tonnage to be received or forwarded 
establishes the requirement. If it is found that the volume will be 
great, taking into consideration the other factors mentioned, the proper 
type of equipment will be assigned. However, if the volume is small, 
it may be more economical to use the switching service of the com- 
mercial railroad. 

Factor (hk) —Switching service obtainable from connecting rail car- 
riers and charges assessed per car for intrabase switching: This factor 
is always considered prior to the assignment of railway equipment. 
The reason for this is that if it is found that the volume of tonnage 
received does not justify the assignment of locomotives, the service 
of the connecting rail carrier is used as a matter of policy. 

The type of railroad equipment and the number of units required 
by the Department of the Air Force depends upon the nature of the 
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various types of installations. For example, the average base with 
track facilities requires two locomotives, two flatcars, and in some 
instances, depending upon the type of fuel used for heating, a hopper 
car for the movement of coal from the coal-storage area to the heating 
plant. A large installatoin such as a supply depot furnishing mate- 
rial and supplies to a large number of installations, will require several] 
locomotives, cranes for heavy lift and loading and unloading of coal, 
also boxcars and flatcars for movement of materials between ware- 
houses. 

Mr. Manon. We are glad to have had your statement. We wil! 
discuss these individual items, totaling $1,809,052. Is that correct? 

Mr. Marsu. Yes, sir. 

General Asensio. We have rounded off our request to $1,809,000 

Mr. Manon. Thank you. 


LOCOMOTIVES 


You are requesting here one Diesel electric locomotive at a cost of 
$76,150. What are you going to do with that? 

Mr. Marsu. That is to be assigned to Clark Air Force Base in th 
Philippines. 

Mr. Manon. What will it do there? 

Mr. Marsu. It will perform intrabase switching; moving cars within 
the installation. 

Mr. Taser. The unit prices intrigue me. You have a 42-inch gag: 
costing $76,150, but the 56-inch gage, which is down below, costs 
$67,050. That does not seem to go together. 

Mr. Marsn. Well, the unit cost of $76,800 includes the spare parts 
because it is an Overseas unit. 

Mr. Manon. Which is the standard gage that we ordinarily think 
of? 

Mr. Marsu. The 56-inch gage. 

Mr. Manon. Well, is this No. 3 item, the 56-inch gage, the typical 
production in this country? 

Mr. Marsn. No, sir. We have military specifications for those 
items. 

There is the 42-inch gage and the 56-inch gage, 48-ton. The 
standard equipment used by the Air Force and the other two services 
in that class is a 48-ton, 56-inch gage in the United States. 

Mr. Manon. Do the railroads in different switching yards and whi 
not use this 48-ton 56%-inch gage? 

Mr. Marsu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Who makes these locomotives? 

Mr. Marsu. General Electric and Whitcomb manufacture then 
The larger locomotives are manufactured by American Locomotive 
and Baldwin. 

Mr. Manon. What are you going to do with the item No. 2, where 
you are requesting four Diesel electric locomotives? 

Mr. Marsa. Two of those go to France and two to French Morocco 

Mr. Manon. To our operations there? 

Mr. Marsa. Yes, sir. 





LOCOMOTIVES FOR USE IN THE UNITED STATES 


\ir. Manon. What about item No. 3? 

Mr. Marsu. They will be assigned to installations within the 
United States. 

Mr. Manon. For example? 

Mr. Marsu. One each to Holloman Air Force Base, N. Mex., 
Detroit Air Force Specialized Depot, Mich.; Norfolk Air Force In- 
Transit Depot, Va.; Kansas City Air Force Specialized Depot; St. 
Louis Air Force Specialized Depot, Mo.; Oakland Air Force Specialized 
Depot, Calif.; Philadelphia Air Force Specialized Depot, Pa.; and 
Portland Air Force Specialized Depot, Oreg. 

Mr. Manon. What are you using now in lieu of these? 

Mr. Marsu. These are new installations to be activated within this 
period. 

\Mir. Manon. All of them? 

Mr. Marsu. All except Holloman, where they are building a new 
base railroad. Up to the present time we did not have a requirement 
there. 

BOXCARS AND FLAT CARS 


Mr. Manon. Will you explain items 5 and 6, please. 

Mr. Marsu. Item No. 5 is boxcars. Equipment of this type is 
used for an intraplant movement of materials. The same is true of 
the flat cars, for the warehousing and rewarehousing of materials. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Taber? 

Mr. Taper. You have 35 boxcars and 94 flat cars. 

Mr. Marsu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. Are they standard items of production of railroad 
equipment? 

Mr. Marsu. Yes, sir. Thev are an eight-wheel 50-ton box or 
flat car. 

Mr. Taser. Are the prices of those things, and the engines, similar 
to the prices that the railroads are paying? 

Mr. Marsu. Yes, sir; they are. 

Mr. Taper. I believe that is all I have on that item. 

General Asensro. Our next project, Mr. Chairman, is 224, 
struction equipment,’’ shown on page 28. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


NECESSITY FOR BOXCARS 


Mr. Ritey. Why is it necessary to have these cars? Does the 
railroad charge you demurrage? Does the Government save money 
by owning these railroad cars? 

General Asensto. Mr. Marsh? 

Mr. Ritey. Will the Government save money by owning these 
aie cars? Why can you not use the regular railroad cars owned 
by the railroads? 

Mr. Marsu. So far as the flats and the boxcars are concerned, we 
use those right on the base for warehousing and rewarehousing ‘and 
moving materials within the installation. 
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For example, at Tinker Field we use the flat cars to move engines 
from the line to the test block. In the case of boxcars, we use them 
to move material between warehouses. 

If we used the railroad cars we would have to pay a per diem on 
them, and demurrage if we held them. 

Mr. Ritey. You think this is an economical way to handle it? 

Mr. Manrsn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ritey. These cars never go off the base? 

Mr. Marsa. They never leave the installation. 

Mr. Ritey. That is all. Thank you. 


Monpbay, Marcu 3, 1952 
CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT 


WITNESSES 


MAJ. R. C. HUTTO, PROJECT OFFICER, AIR MATERIEL COMMAND 
COL. P. V. LINDHARD, CHIEF, AUTOMOTIVE BRANCH, AIR MATE- 
RIEL COMMAND 


Mr. Manon. The next project we shall consider ts project 224, 
“Construction equipment,” for which you are requesting $12,055,000 

Major Hurro. Mr. Chairman, this project consists of construction 
equipment for $12,055,000. 

Mr. Manon. Give us a statement about that. 

M: ajor Hurro. Yes, si 

Mr. Chairman and me bibl ‘rs of the committee, the use of construc- 
Lion-type equipment by aviation engineer battalions is of vital impor- 
tance in time of combat. Their mission of going into the forward com 
bat areas to construct temporary landing strips for fighter bombers, 
which give close support to ground operations is an integral part of 
success in combat operations. It is of utmost significance that these 
units be fully equipped and operationally ready to perform thes 
functions. 

Base air installation offices utilize this construction-type equipment 
in the maintenance of the real estate and utilities contained on an air 
base. Roads are constantly inspected and repairs made wherever 
necessary to insure safe tre ansports ation of engines, food and other sup- 
plies. Buildings are examined and maintenance work performed to 
insure longer service of buildings. Base utilities such as communica- 
tions, water, and heating facilities are inspected and repaired whet 
necessary to give the base the maximum operational capability at all 
times. 

The authorization, procurement, issuance and utilization of this con- 
struction-type equipment are controlled through (1) continuing surveys 
of authorizing documents to determine the necessity of the item (2 
comparison of utilization of items by all bases to assure maximum 
efficiency is obtained from each item of equipment, and (3) field sur- 
veys which result in better utilization at the lowest cost. 

The procurement responsibility of construction-type equipment 
has been assigned the Corps of Engineers, Department of the Arm) 
The Air Force is currently utilizing the same construction-type equip- 
ment as the Departments of the Army and Navy, which results in 
central procurement of standard items of equipment. The effect of 
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this procurement of standard items is a realization of cost savings to 
the United States Government through quantity procurement of like 
items at a lower unit cost. Procurement and material allocation 
control is maintained by the Department of Defense on 75 percent of 
the total fund availability in this project on a day-to-day basis through 
examination of material availability, feasibility of production, and 
capability of industry to manufacture each item. 

The replacement program for this type equipment was approved by 
the Department of Defense and stipulated an average 10-year replace- 
ment of all active in use construction equipment which was no longer 
economically reparable. The determination of uneconomically repa- 
rable items of equipment is made through physical inspections of equip- 
ment in the field by qualified personnel. This control eliminates any 
unnecessary replacement until the full life of the vehicle is exhausted. 

The requirements presented in the fiscal year 1953 budget request 
will provide for those ong lead time construction-type vehicles re- 
quired for new organizations and bases, which must be placed on order 
during fiscal year 1953 to meet the phased requirement of the planned 
expansion program of the Air Force. This estimate will also provide 
for the replacement of construction-type equipment which is beyond 
economical repair. 

Mr. Manon. On page 30 you have a list of these items 

Major Hurro. That is correct, sir. 

Mir. Manon. Running from 1 through 13. 


ATR FORCE ENGINEERS 


Does the Air Force have a substitute Army engineer organization? 

Major Hurro. No, sir. It has its own organization, engineer avia- 
tion battalions. 

Colone! Tuompson. Let General Asensio answer that question. 

General Asensio. These units are organized and trained by the 
Kngineer Corps, made available to the Air Force, which is responsible 
for equipping the units and maintaining them thereafter. 

Mr. Manon. Why do you not let the Army engineers do this? 

General Asensio. This is a special requirement. Just as a division 
requires its engineer troops, as part of the division, so does an Air 
Force in the field require those engineer troops. We liken the situa- 
tion with respect to engineer troops to that of a three legged milk 
stool. Without the engineer troops to function for the Air Force we 
have a two-legged milk stool which cannot stand. Therefore, we have 
to be whole so that the mission can be performed 

Air bases obviously must precede the occupation by planes of any 
specific ground area. Therefore, the engineer troops, as part of the 
Air Force, under the Air Force control, are absolutely necessary. 

Mr. Manon. Is there any controversy at all as to that conclusion, 
in the Department of Defense? 

General Asensio. No, sir. This situation has been subscribed to 
by all parties. It initiated from an Eisenhower-Spaatz agreement 
immediately following the war, and has been subscribed to by the 
Army as well as the Air Force, and by the Department of Defense as 
an over-all supervisor. 

Mr. Manon. I understand that members of the House Committee 
on Expenditures, who are seeking to promote economy and efficiency 





in the operation of the Department of Defense, have charged that you 
are building up a new Army Engineer Corps in the Air Force. Is this 
a step in that direction? 

General Asensio. No, sir. As a matter of fact, in the Air For 
we are making the maximum use of the Corps of Engineers as ou: 
agent for all construction purposes. This is a field requirement fo: 
operation under combat conditions. 

Naturally, having these units train with the Air Force is a necessary) 
prerequisite to that combat use. 

Mr. Manon. Are these people who train with the Air Force airmen 
or Army people? 

General Asensio. They are provided by the Army but they ar 
what we call SCARWAFP, Special Category Army Troops with the 
Air Force. 

Mr. Manon. Is there any possibility of duplication here? Actually 
the engineers are doing this for the Air Force, the Air Force being in 
command of the operation; is that right? 

General Asenstio. Well, the engineers are organizing and training 
the troops, basically. 

Mr. Manon. But are they Army engineer troops or airmen? 

General Asensio. They are Army engineer troops on duty with the 
Air Force charged against the Air Force troop basis. 

General Opom. That is correct; yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Down in Florida you are doing some of this training. 

General Asensio. Well, we have them at Orlando. 

Mr. Manon. Is that Pinecastle? 

General Asensio. Orlando proper. 

Mr. Manon. The Air Force base? 

General Asensio. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. What are they doing there? 

General Asensio. Sir, I have not been there. 

Mr. Manon. Well, what would they be doing there? 

Colonel THompson. They have to lay the mats. 

Mr. Manon. That is an old ramshackle base. 

General Asensio. They are there for training. They are probably 
experimenting with the various field measures, such as the laying of 
mats, the laying of the PBS. That is the bituminous surface, the 
prefabricated bituminous surfacing. There are various field expedients 
of that type, to prepare them for their function in time of emergency. 

Mr. Manon. If you were in a big war, and you were moving into 
some place like Korea, you would have to do something on an airfield 
over there. 

General Asensto. We have them over there. 

Mr. Manon. What are the Army engineers doing over there, in 
their traditional role? 

General Asensio. They are maintaining roads, building bridges 
and things of that type, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Why are they not also building the airfields and 
repairing them and keeping them up? What difference does it make 
whether or not these people are under the jurisdiction of the Air Force? 

General Asensio. | am not conversant with that, sir. 
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General Opom. As a matter of fact, sir, I do not believe that there 
s any element of added cost there. By having these troops under 
the Air Force the coordination of the work is maintained at a higher 
legree of effectiveness, because there is no case of having to go to 
another headquarters to get the work done. You have your Air 
Foree supervisors right with the troops. 

We are utilizing the Army in training the basic specialties that go 
into these units. They are turned over to the Air Force for their unit 
training. That is what they are doing at Orlando now. They are 
doing the unit training of their training schedule. 

General Ansens10. I would like to state this, sir: Inasmuch as the 
engineers are classified as supporting troops in any case, you may rest 
assured that in the desire to have a combat force the engineers are 
not overmanned either in the Army or in the Air Force. It is con- 
templated that should the opportunity arise for use of aviation engi- 
neers to assist in Army tasks, by virtue of there not being an immedi- 
ate Air Force task to be done, which would be quite unusual, or vice 
versa, should additional engineer assistance be indicated, it is con- 
templated that there would be an interchange to assure that the over- 
all mission would be satisfactorily discharged. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. I personally do not see this element of duplication 
which apparently is feared by some, but I would regret to provide 
funds or to help to provide funds for a program which is not sound 
and defensible. 

Is there anything wrong with this program here, for which we are 
asked support in this project? 

General Asensio. No, sir. This is a sound approach. Not to 
have aviation engineers with the Air Force would be the unsound 
approach, in my estimation. 

Mr. Manon. I do not feel inclined to quarrel about it, but some 
people do feel that it is unsound. 

You have all of this high-priced equipment here, again. Have these 
requests been screened, Colonel Thompson? Is this the best you 
can do? 

Colonel THompson. Yes, sir; it is. It is the identical equipment 
that the Corps of Engineers uses. ‘This is what they have developed 
for the type of work required in performing these Air Force missions. 

Mr. Manon. All right. Mr. Taber, any questions? 

Mr. Taper. No, I believe not. 


94918—52——-40 





Monpbay, Marcu 3, 1952 


MATERIALS-HANDLING EQuipMEN’ 


WITNESSES 


MAJ. R. C. HUTTO, PROJECT OFFICER, AIR MATERIEL COMMAND 
COL. P. V. LINDHARD, CHIEF, AUTOMOTIVE BRANCH, AIR MATERIEL 
COMMAND 


Mr. Manon. We will proceed with project 225, ‘Materials- 
handling equipment.” 
GENERAL STATEMEN’ 


Major Hurro. Yes, sir. In project 225, ‘Materials-handling 
equipment” we have items required at the individual Air Force bases 
and tactical organizations to lift, load, unload, and warehouse material 
They are time-saving mechanical devices used in the Air Force. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, control of the au- 
thorization, procurement, issuance, and utilization of this equipment 
is maintained by qualified personnel who constantly review authoriz- 
ing documents, procurement directives, requisitions, and_ utilization 
reports. Authorizing documents, utilized to compute the require- 
ments for this type equipment, are analyzed with tonnage reports and 
approved only when the operation warrants the issuance of equipment. 
In cases where this issuance is questionable, field surveys are made to 
substantiate the requirement for additional equipment. These con- 
trols, maintained on a day-to-day basis, provide for proper utilization 
with minimum equipment. 

In line with the single-service procurement policy, this type of 
equipment has been assigned as a procurement responsibility of the 
Department of Navy. The standardization of equipment and singh 
service procurement policy have resulted in consistent economies 
relative to specification and production control, and prices. In ad- 
dition, approximately 75 percent of the dollar availability is controlled 
by qualified reviewers of the Department of Defense through analysis 
of material availability, feasibility of production, and capability o! 
industry to manufacture each item. 

The replacement program, approved by Department of Defens: 
officials, established an average 10-year re placement plan based « 
active in-use material-handling equipment. This plan is only ailies a- 
ble to those items of equipment, which are uneconomically reparabk: 
This determination is made by a physical inspection of the item bj 
qualified personnel, thus assuring no unnecessary replacement of 
material-handling equipment until the maximum economical utiliza- 
tion of this item is accomplished. 

The requirements included in this fiscal vear 1953 budget request 
will provide for the long-lead-time items of material-handling equip- 
ment required for new organizations and installations, which must b 
placed on order during fiscal year 1953 to meet the phi ased require- 
ment of the planned Air Force expansion program. This estimate 
will also provide for the replacement of material-handling equipment 
which is uneconomically reparable. 

Mr. Manon. This is just further augmentation of this type of 
equipment, in view of the expansion of the Air Force, and so forth? 

Colonel THompson. Yes, sir. This is the commercial type 0! 
equipment, similar to that used in any commercial establishment or 
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warehouse, in handling material, loading, unloading, and transporta™ 
tion within the warehouses. 

Mr. MAHON. | see the list here. I do not suppose there is any use 
of putting the list in the record. We will have it for the use of the 
committee, 

Colonel THompson. This list reflects the same prices that any 
commercial concern would be required to pay. 

Mr. Manon. All right. 

Otf the record. 

Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Gentlemen, we will reconvene tomorrow at 10 
o'clock. 

General AsEeNsio. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you very much. 


Turspay, Marcu 4, 1952. 
ELECTRONICS AND COMMUNICATIONS EQUIPMENT 


WITNESSES 


MAJ. GEN. R. C. MAUDE, DIRECTOR OF COMMUNICATIONS 
DCS/OPERATIONS 

LT. COL. P. A. GUGLIOTTA, PROCUREMENT AND PRODUCTION 
ENGINEERING, DCS/MATERIEL 

CASIMERE JACKOVICH, MAJOR PROCUREMENT BRANCH, PRO- 
CUREMENT AND RESEARCH DIVISION, DIRECTORATE OF BUDGET 

S. A. SINGER, DIRECTORATE OF COMMUNICATIONS, DCS/OPERA- 
TIONS 

MAJ. E. W. LANGLEY, CHIEF, ALLIED EQUIPMENT PROJECT OFFICE, 
AIR MATERIEL COMMAND 

MAJ. W. H. BRAUER, OFFICE OF DIRECTOR OF COMMUNICATIONS 


ELECTRONICS AND COMMUNICATIONS EQUIPMENT 


Obligations by project 
1951 actual | 1952 estimate 1953 estimate 


3) (4 


DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


UHF communications systems $51, 577, 57 $46, 833, 959 839, 800, 000 
Identification systems } , 63 34, 009, 994 19, 300, 000 
Command communications systems : 20, 642, 753 14, 500, 000 
Navigational aid systems - _- 71, 5 57, 515, 953 3, 000, 000 
l'actical electronics systems I 712, 2 145, 483, 510 164, 400, 000 
Communications security systems : i 9, 680, 831 5, 600, 000 
Military amateur radio systems 47 0 0 
Communications/replacement augmentation program 2, 193 47, 308, 842 4 000, 000 
Communications/electronics equipment facility pro- 

gram 5, 033, 990 24, 291, 158 48, 400, 000 


Total, direct obligations 35, 73 385, 767 000, 000 
REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 
UHF communications systems 
Total, reimbursable obligations 3 0 


Total obligations 35, 385, 767, 000 000, 000 
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Mr. Manon. The committee will please come to order. 

We begin our hearings today with tab 10, program 230, under which 
there are a number of projects totaling $400 million, as contrasted 
with $435 million for fiscal 1951 and about $385 million for fiscal 1952 

General Maude, are you going to speak to this requirement? 

General Maupe. Yes, sir. I have a prepared statement, \{; 
Chairman 

Mr. Manon. You may proceed. 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF 1953 REQUIREMENTS 


General Maupre. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee. 
it is my purpose to present an explanation of the details of budget pro- 
gram 230, “Electronics and communications equipment,” for fiscal 
year 1953. This program is phased with the aircraft-procurement and 
the base-development programs to support an eventual 126 combat 
wing program. These moneys are requested to procure communica- 
tions and electronics equipment for delivery on a time schedule to 
support the combat force during its expansion. This program in- 
cludes ground equipments and retrofit airborne equipment, but does 
not include equipment for production aircraft; $400,000,000 is re- 
quested to achieve this objective. 

The funds being requested in this budget will be for two genera! 
purposes: 

First, to procure additional items and quantities deferred from 
previous programs, and 

Second, to procure a portion of the requirements, principally long 
lead time items, for the build-up to the 126 wing program. The ob- 
jectives of this program are: 

(1) To replace the World War II equipments, now obsolescent 
with new and improved devices to meet our present day operational 
requirements involving new strategic and transport aircraft with 
higher speeds and longer ranges. 

(2) To defend the United States, Alaska, and our forces wherever 
deploved, from enemy air attack by completing the air defense system, 
which includes fighter interceptor control. 

(3) To provide tactical air support of the ground forces utilizing 
modern radar and electronics for control and navigation. 

(4) To develop a capability for electronics warfare. 

(5) To insure an all-weather operating capability by providing the 
essential navigational aids. 

(6) To establish a secure and effective command communications 
system for the control of combat and logistic operations on a global 
scale. Without the most effective electronics and communications 
equipment, the Air Force will be unable to perform its assigned 
mission. 

The dollars requested are for the procurement of major items of 
equipment, for the initial issue of spare parts for the end items, for 
test equipment, for the transportation of the equipment to units or 
depots, and where necessary, for contractual services to permit the 
installation of fixed equipments which become available during fiscal 
vear 1953. The costing is derived from the latest information avail- 
able and is based upon either current contract costs or manufacturer's 
current estimates. 





Since the modernization program was initiated in fiscal year 1947, 
the Air Foree has established what is considered to be a broad pro- 
duction base for most items. This is being maintained by continuing 
to procure repetitive type items which could be expanded should the 
ner | arise. 

The items and quantities contained in this estimate are the minimum 
which will: 

|) Maintain a balanced operational program. 

Continue production schedules at a rate commensurate with 
requirements. 

3) Establish production lines to obtain new type items at the 
earliest date. 

Kach year after 1947, your committee has ‘approved the appro- 
priations necessary for the Air Force to meet exp: anding operational 
requinesis nts, brought about by the international situation. A dili- 
gent effort has been made to phase our dollar re ane ments to provide 
only the basic requirements, and at the same time build up our forces 
to provide the best defense possible for our country. 

Phe total financing, to completely satisfy the 126-wing program with 
communications and electronics, is not included in this request. In 
order to keep this request to a practical minimum, request for funds 
for certain equipment has been deferred. 

After careful analysis, the items and quantities which have been 
deferred fall into the following categories: 

|) Follow-on orders for equipments, currently in production, which 
can be obtained in a relatively short time. 

Items which are required, but for which production specifica- 
tions will not be available for contractual action during fiscal year 
1953. : 

3) Items for which maximum production capacity has not been 
established. To accelerate production and delivery of these items 
would result in excessive tooling and overtime costs. 

Other reviewing authorities and I have personally reviewed and 
screened the requirements, item byitem. Reductions were made in 
the total fund requirements, and, as previously stated, certain require- 
ments have been deferred for financing at a later date. 

Mr. Chairman, this concludes my general statement. The details 
which are necessary to fully explain the Air Force’s current and 
projected capabilities are classified, so with your permission they will 
be off the record. In addition, I will, by the use of classified charts, 
photographs, and other supporting data, furnish the committee with 
pertinent information relating to the over-all electronics and com- 
munications program of the Air Force. 


OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Taner. Could you give us the obligations of the 1952 appro- 
priation? 

General Asensto. December 31, 1951, obligations in project 231 
are $3.7 million; 232, $0.6 million; 233, $3.6 million ; 234, $34.6 million; 
235, $46.7 million; 236, $0.3 million; 238, $15.2 million. 

Mr. Taper. 239? 

General AsEnsio. 239 reflects no obligations as vet. 

Mr. Taper. Well, there are some. 
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General Asensio. It is not large enough to be reflected as on 
tenth vet. 

Mr. Taser. What is the over-all figure? 

General Asensto. $104.7 million for 230. 


Uttra High Frequency COMMUNICATION SYSTEMS 


Mr. Taser. What can you tell us about the UHF? What does 
UHF mean? 

General Maupr. UHF means the “ultra high frequency” band 
Mr. Taber. In this UHF program, as vou know, we are converting 
from the VHF band to the UHF band. 

Mr. Taser. What is the VHF? 

General Maupe. It means “very high frequency.”’ It is a category 
of the frequencies, Mr. Taber. 

Mr. Taser. I see. 

Major Stncer. Minimum requirements are reflected in this esti- 
mate to permit the initial phased conversion processes at only those 
installations active or to be active under the expansion program. The 
production and delivery of both airborne and ground sets procured 
with prior year appropriations is under way at - time with some 
of the equipment already installed. The fiscal vear 1953 increment, 
principally for ground and tactical type radio sets, ‘ae be placed on 
procurement at the earliest date to permit a balanced installation 
program throughout the Air Force. 

The conversion to UHF operations has resulted in a phased require- 
ment for installation of radio equipment at all air bases (flying fields 
active or to be active in the expanded program. Equipment is pro- 
gramed for each installation of that type in accordance with the list 
of air bases which are currently in existence today together with the 
projected list of bases to be activated in fiscal year 1953 and futur 
vears as required. Each control tower at those bases is provided a 
complement of equipment in accordance with the anticipated air traffi 
load to be realized in the performance of the mission of those bases 
The numbers and types of wings, separate squadrons, and so forth, to 
utilize each specific base is predetermined and the resulting numbers 
and types of UHF radio equipment required to meet operational needs 
is predicated on that projected deployment. In addition to Air Fore: 
bases, there are instances where it is known that the military aircraft 
will fly the Federal airways and a requirement is developed accord- 
ingly for the installation of UHF radio equipment in certain CAA- 
controlled airport facilities. UHF radio equipment is also required 
for use with aircraft control and warning systems and tactical contro! 
groups. 

The types of equipment are limited to those deemed most adequate 
qualitatively as well as quantitatively, to do the job as dictated by 
operational necessity, with the least possible cost to the Air Force 
Studies and test are conducted at every echelon of the Air Force to 
assist in the determination of the requirements. Results of maneuvers 
and exercises are analyzed to ascertain operational need, suitability, 
and so forth. Reports from field commanders in all theaters of opera- 
tions are carefully screened. Technical and other recommendations 
are solicited from the civilian industry. In many instances action 1s 
predicated upon the dictates of the geographical area in which it is in- 
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tended to use an item of equipment (this includes atmospheric condi- 
tions encountered as well as the terrain). This reservoir of data leaves 
no stone unturned to continue the improvement of operational meth- 
odology; the inception of communications short cuts as realized 
through current operations, study, and testing; development processes 
related to future operational electronics demands; and the attainment 
of maximum utilization of available resources to our operating forces 
with minimum expenditure of funds, manpower, and matériel. 

Items of the type to be procured are thoroughly reviewed prior to 
contractual action to insure (1) adequacy for mission or purpose for 
which intended; (2) operational suitability; (3) standardizs ose to 
facilitate flexibility of operations and case of mainten: — e; and (4) ob- 
solescence rates. Stringent controls are maintained by all e a ‘ments 
within the Air Force to obtain maximum utilization a current dollar 
resources to insure the procurement of equipment considered to be that 
most essential for the operating elements. The controls are adminis- 
tered through the media of an Air Force “Procurement plan and 
funding program” which is established for each fiscal period. These 
plans are periodically amended or so modified, by coordinated air staff 
action, to reflect latest available information and guidance to purchas- 
ing and contracting offices. Status of all procurement programs is 
also reported, to always reflect current position at any given date 
relative to progress, completion dates, price fluctuations, and so forth. 
Further, top level officials of the Office, Secretary of Defense and the 
Munitions Board approve final proposed buying plans and produce tion 
schedules. They examine every item from a funding and matériel pro- 
duction viewpoint to assure adequate return for dollar expended and 
to insure matériel availability, industrial capability, and so forth 
Industrial capability has been considered in the computation of these 
requirements. Production schedules, on a major portion of the items 
to be procured have been prepared, and deferral of requirements for 
financing, related to the build-up objectives of the Air Force, but not 
considered producible from an industrial capacity standpoint, has been 
accomplished. 

Prices utilized in the preparation of this estimate are obtained from 
(1) latest available contractual data; (2) manufacturer’s quotations or 
estimates; (3) engineering estimates. The prices include costs of 
basic end items; the application of an experience or estimated factor 
for the initial spares and spare parts; operational test nee 
requirements related to each end item for the initial year; and, 
some instances, cost of technical data such as manuals, dion 
and so forth. 

Mr. Taber, with your permission we were going to cover each one of 
these projects off the record. 

Mr. Taner. All right, go ahead. 

Mr. Stncer. Yes, sir. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


EXPENDITURES 


Mr. Taser. How much of that 1951 money which you had has 
actually been expended? 

General Asensio. The figure there, sir, is $3,100,000. 

Mr. Taper. $3,100,000? 
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CONVERSION TO NEW FREQUENCY SYSTEM 


Mr. Singer. Mr. Taber, I would like to add, for this particula: 
ultra high-frequency program, with this money we are requesting today 
we will be about 80 percent comple te in our conversion program, based 
on the dollars we have received in prior years. 

Mr. Taner. What do you have to do to make that change? 

General Maupre. Mr. Taber, we have to install a completely new 
piece of gear, both on the ground and in the air. 

Mr. Taner. Completely new? 

General Maupe. Yes, sir. The old could not be modified to do it 

Mr. Taper. The generating equipment, too? 

General Maupr. The power equipment? 

Mr. Taner. Yes. 

General Maupe. Generally speaking; no. I would not say, that 
we would need new power equipment. 

Mr. Taner. But your receiving and sending sets have to be new? 

General Maupp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. Are they pretty elaborate? 

General Maupr. Quite elaborate; yes, sir; on the ground. In the 
air they are not. 

Mr. Taner. Why do you need such elaborate ones on the ground? 

General Maupg. There is much more power required on the ground, 
sir. 

Mr. Taser. More pate on the ground? 

General Maupe. Yes, si 

Mr. Taser. The air te ‘s not take so much? 

General Maupe. Yes, sir. Also on the ground, sir, we have to 


have aset which is capable of covering many more channels than thos: 
in the aireraft. 


DELIVERIES 


Mr. Taser. When do you expect the delivery of these sets? 

General Maupe. Well, they are being delivered right now, sir. 

Mr. Taser. But there cannot be much delivered, because vou 
have only spent $3,100,000 out of the 1951 funds. 

General Mauve. I would like to refer that to Colonel Gugliotta 
sir, in the procurement phase of this program. 

Colonel Guetiorr,. | have it by specifie end items. 

Mr. Taser. You have contracts for certain generating equipment 
do you not? Do you have to have generating equipment? 

Colonel Gueiiorr:. They are included within the system; 
instance, in the basic ground system. 

Mr. Taser. What about the sending equipment and the receiving 
equipment? 

Colonel Guauiorra. It is all inclusive in this system, receiving and 
transmitting. 

Mr. Taper. Yes. 

Colonel Guatiorra. For this basic set we have a total requirement 
of 4,888 

Mr. Taser. That is of the ground? 

Colonel Gue.iorra. That is the ground set. We have received 
to this date 659 complete systems of the 4,888. 

That figure on total requirement, of course, has not all been funded 
The funded part is 3,187 sets. So 659 of the 3,187 have been delivered 
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as of the end of February. ‘That is the basic ground set in this UHF 
program. 

In the basic airborne set, for this particular program here, which is 
the back-fitting program for aircraft, there is a total requirement of 
4,440. There is a delivered quantity of approximately 4,900 which 
includes that required for aircraft. We would have to add approxi- 
mately 20,000 for production aircraft to this 4,440. 

Mr. Taser. The 4,440 is not a correct number, is it? 

Colonel Gueuiorra. No, sir. You would have to add the quantity 
voing to the production aircraft. There is about 24,440 in the over-all 
contract. 

Mr. Taser. 24,440? 

Colonel Guetiorra. Yes, sir. Of those, 4,900 have been delivered 
as of the end of February. 

That quantity, of course, applies to the production aircraft pro- 
gram and the aircraft that this particular budget program supports 

Mr. Taber. What do you pay for them? 

Colonel Gueuiorra. This particular set is approximately $3,000. 

Mr. Taper. Which one? 

Colonel Gueiiorra. The airborne set. 

General Asensro. There is a difference here, Mr. Taber, by virtue 
of the fact that I have given you the December 31 figures for expendi- 
tures, and if deliveries have been made in'the quantities indicated by 
Colonel Gugliotta, the reflection has not vet been received by Head- 
quarters in expenditures. He was speaking as of this date. 


COST OF GROUND RADIO SETS 


Mr. Taser. What do these ground sets cost? 

Mr. Stncer. The ground set, the basic ground set, costs $12,736, 
sir, 

General Mauper. That is complete with spares and test equipment. 

Mr. Sincrer. That is correct. 

Colonel Guetiorra. Those are only two of the basic equipments in 
this program. There are others in here. 


SCOPE OF PROJECT 231 


Mr. Jackson. Mr. Taber, on that 24,000 figure there, I would like 
to clarify it a bit. The plan was that we would introduce this new 
item into the new production aircraft as soon as possible, and we are 
now doing that. Most of those 24,000 items are in the cost of the 
fly-away aircraft in 110. The items in this program are only where 
you have to go back and retrofit a plane already in the inventory. 
The new production models coming out now will have it, and it will 
be in the cost of the new airplane. This is only the back-fitting for 
those planes already in the inventory. 

Mr. Taser. All you have here are the old planes and the ground 
sets; is that it? 

Mr. Jackson. That is right. 

General Maupe. In this program. 

Mr. Jackson. To retrofit the old planes in the inventory and the 
ground sets; that is right. The point I was making is that only a 
small portion of the dollars for that 24,000 are in this program. Most 
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of them are in the 110, which you have already gone over, as part of 
that fly-away cost of the airplane. 

General Maupe. There is no money for the basic airborne set in this 
particular program this year. 

Mr. Singer. That is right. 

Colonel GuGuiorra. There are a few more which have been de- 
livered, which relate to the UHF program, Mr. Taber. 

Mr. Taper. What do you mean? 


EQUIPMENT REQUESTED OTHER THAN GROUND RADIO SETS 


Colonel GuGuiiorr,. There are a few more sets involved in the 
UHF program. ‘There are mobile and other versions, for different 
uses, such as the GRC- 32. We have a total requirement for 2,112 of 
these and we have had delivered 400 of them. 

Mr. Taser. That is another item. 

Colonel Gue.iiorra. That GRC-27 | gave you, which is the ground 
station, is the basic control tower station, but there are other equip- 
ments in the UHF program here that are used for other purposes in 
different organizations. If you are comparing the figures on delivery 
against the expenditure dollars, you would have to include these 
others, which have also been delivered in this UHF program. 

General Asensio. The different classifications are shown on page 
37, Mr. Taber. 

Mr. Taser. What did you have in the other estimates? 

Colonel Gue.iorra. On deliveries, you mean? 

Mr. Taner. These mobile control towers. What are they? Are 
they the same thing as the ground sets? 

Colonel Gue.iiorra. Colonel Plihal, which one is that? 

Mr. Taser. The radio sets, ground, shown at the bottom. ‘That 
is the ground set, is it not? 

Colonel Gueiiorra. There are several versions of the ground set. 

Mr. Taser. I see. 

Colonel Gueiiorra. There are others that have been delivered in 
this category, sir. 

Mr. Taser. | suppose the figure you gave me does not include the 
whole cost of them, does it? 

Colonel Guetiorra. That is true, because the figures on expendi- 
tures take a little time from the manufacturer’s plant to the finance 
channels, and back to our headquarters; probably anywhere from 30 
to 90 days is the time lag, in the information, as to the actual dollar 
value of what was delivered. 


MANUFACTURERS OF EQUIPMENT REQUESTED 


Mr. Taser. Who makes these things? 

Colonel Guauiorra. They are made by different people. This 
basic ground set 1 spoke about is made by Collins Radio. 

Mr. Taser. Collins? 

Colonel Gueuiorra. Collins Radio, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

Mr. Jackson. Sir, would you like to see a picture of that? 

Colonel Gueuiorra. Also, Delco, of General Motors, builds that 
same set. 

On that air-borne set, it isalso built by Western Electric, Admiral 
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DIRECTION FINDERS (AIRBORNE) 


\ir. Taser. The air-borne is the direction finder, is it not? 

Colonel Gueiiorra. No,sir. It is the airborne UHF command set. 
| do not know how it is broken down in that book. 

Mr. Taper. It just shows the direction finders 

Colonel Guauiorra. No, sir. 

Mr. Jackovicu. We only have the direction finders in this program. 

Colonel Gueuiorra. 1 think he was asking for deliveries of the 
UHF program. This program does not include additional quantities 
of certain of these which have been delivered, but vou were questioning 
deliveries against fiscal vear 1951. 

Mr. Taser. As I understood it, you have no more air sets in this 
new estimate. The old estimate had several; is that right? 

Colonel Gueurorra. Yes, sir. 

General Maupe. That is right. That is the basic set, Mr. Taber. 
That is the basic receiving set for the airborne. We do have these 
direction-finding equipments that are airborne. 

Mr. Sincrer. Just one item. 

Mr. Taser. I see that 


CONTRACTUAL SERVICES 


What do you call contractual services? 

General Maupr. That is the amount of money that we require to 
make the initial installation of these big ground equipments. It 
amounts, as you see, to $3,353,000. I have it broken out here. It 
is for the installation of the heavy ground set, GRC-27, for the two 
lighter and smaller one-channel ground sets, and for the C AA program. 

We have placed a requirement on the CAA to install these UHF 
equipments at various CAA stations along the Federal airways so 
that the military aircraft may fly the Federal-airway systems. That 
is a requirement which is solely for the military. Therefore we have 
to foot the bill. 

This money, in the amount of $2,223,347 of this contractual services, 
is to be turned over to the CAA civil airways to make the installation 
of these ground equipments during fiscal year 1953. 

Mr. Taser. Do you furnish them the sets, too? 

General Maupr. Yes, sir. 


NUMBER OF GROUND RADIO SETS REQUESTED 


Mr. Taner. How many sets would this $21 million cover, which 
is shown down at the bottom, in the last item? 

General Mauve. Just a minute, siz 

Mr. Sincer. Mr. Taber, in order to answer that we would have to 
take them item by item, as shown in the detail book. If you desire to 
do that, we can go right through. 

General Maupe. It is upward of 5,000, Mr. Taber. 

Mr. Taner. 5,000? 

General Maupr. Upward of that. 

Mr. Taner. You told me awhile back that the total number of 
ground sets was 4,888. 

Mr. Sincer. That is just one item only, sir. That is the first item 
in the book, the control tower and air-ground station. 
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| might explain, Mr. Taber, that the book before you has thy 
detailed breakdown of every item of equipment, showing its descrip- 
tion, how we arrived at the total requirement, how many have bee 
funded in prior years, how many we are asking for this year, how \ 
intend to use them when we receive them; and it also shows the wu 
cost of each item. 

Mr. Tarer. You have in here about 490 in this budget fig 
and it shows $6,180,000, about. Where does that appear? 

Mr. Sincer. What number item are you looking at, sir’ 

Mr. Taser. This is project 231. 

Mr. Srincer. Item No. 1. Sir, in this estimate for item No. | 
have 1,097 sets. 

Mr. Taper. It says here in the book 493. It says 604 have been 
deferred. 

General Maupe. That is correct. 

Mr. Taper. The amount you have in it is 493; is that not right? 

General Asensio. The two figures are added, sir. The 604 hay 
been deferred, but not out of the 1,097. The 1,097 is what we are 
requesting. Those are two separate items. The total requirement 
is 1,701. 

Mr. Taser. I see. 

Mr. Stncer. In other words, we are not asking for financing for the 
604 you see at the bottom. Those are the items we are deferring 
until 1954. 

Mr. Taper. It is kind of hard for us to go over all that detail and 
cover it, but let me ask you this question: As to this 1,097, how many 
of these sets are already on order? 

General Maupr. The 3,187 are already on order, sir. 

Mr. Taner. How many? 

General Mauve. 3,187. 

Mr. Taper. 3,187 are already on order? 

General Maupr. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Taser. That is, on these ground sets? 

General Maupe. That is this particular type of ground set; yes, sir 

Mr. Taser. Is that the outfit where you gave me 4,888? 

General Maupr. That is the total requirement to equip the 126- 
wing Air Force, 4,888, of which 3,187 have already been ordered; 
and we want this year 1,097 from fiscal year 1953, leaving a balance 
of 604 to be procured in fiscal 1954. 

Mr. Taser. On the air sets you told me you have 4,440. Are they 
all contracted for? 

AIR SETS 


General Maups. There are no basic air sets in the 1953 estimate in 
this program. They are coming with the aircraft. 

Mr. Taser. I see. The rest of them are all with the aircraft? 

General Maupe. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. The ones you are going to need, for anything outside 
the new construction, are coming i the aire raft? 

Mr. Jackson. That is right. It would be included in the aircraft 
appropriation in the cost of the airplane. 

Mr. Taser. Those have already been provided for. What you 
have now is a finish-up of that 1,097 and the 604. This is all off the 
record, is it not? 

General Maupr. No, sir; this does not necessarily have to be off 
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DELIVERY RATES 


\ir. Taper. How fast do you get these things? 

Colonel Gueiiorra. On that ground station, we are getting them 
at a rate of 250 a month. 

Mr. Taper. 250 a month? 

Colonel Gueuiorra. Right. 

\ir. Taper. You have had 600 delivered, and you have contracts 
out for how many? 

Colonel Gueuiorra. 3,187, plus a little over 1,000 for MDAP and 
the Navy. We are buying for them, also, on this particular set. We 
ire the service responsible for the procurement thereof. 

Mr. Taper. Those are not included in this? 

Colonel Gue.iorra. Not in this figure. 

Mr. Jackson. They are included in the monthly rate. 

Colonel Gueiiorra. They are in the rate I gave you. 

Mr. Taner. The 250 includes what the others will get? 

Colonel Guetiorra. That is right, sir. They are only getting a 
small quantity, matching their require ments. 


EQUIPMENT FOR WHICH FUNDS ARE REQUESTED 


Mr. Taser. Why do you need so much money, beyond the cost 
of these ground sets and the cost of these air sets, shown in this picture? 
The total amount there adds up to about $136 million. 

The total for your ground sets would run at about $60 million, and 
the total for the air sets only about $13 million, so that you have 
somewhere around $60 million of funds outside of that picture. 

Mr. Stnegr. Sir, in order to completely equip the various units, 
like the aircraft control and warning units, and the tactical control 
units, they are not considered to be in the same category as the con- 
trol tower or basic ground set equipment. Each unit has to have its 
own equipment in order to operate. What we are talking about on 
these ground sets this morning is principally for the control towers 
and the airway stations only. That means that any other station, 
like the aircraft control and warning system, or the tactical control 
system, or the rescue people, have to have another set. We are only 
talking about one airborne set, so that the airplane can talk to the 
control tower and to the airway station. 

Mr. Taber. Those come in the airplane, on everything except the 
4,400? 

Mr. Singer. That is correct. We are not asking for any airborne 
sets, with the exception of one direction finder. 

Mr, Taper. You have the funds already in hand for that. What 
do you need this other $60 million for? That is the thing I do not 
see 

General Maupr. Mr. Taber, the delivery of airborne equipment 
has led the ground equipment, if that is the point. Why is there the 
disparity between so much for ground equipment in this program, 
versus the airborne? Is that the point we are trying to get at? 

Mr. Taser. What I am trying to get at is this: The cost of these 
units for the ground set-up runs approximately $60 million. It may 
run a little more than that, but not much. You say they cost $12,736, 
and the requirement is just under 5,000. That would be just a little 
over $60 million. 
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The cost for your 4,440 air sets, which are all that are included in 
this figure, would be approximately $3,000 apiece, and that is about 
$13 million more. 

The total of those would be somewhere around $76 million; and 
maybe $76 million would be the peak. In these 3 years you have 
gotten $136 million, so there must be a lot of money for some othe 
things besides that. 

Mr. Sinaer. Well, sir, that is true. That is the point I tried to 
make. We do have other than those two sets we were talking about 

In order to completely answer your question we would have to go 
through the items item by item and explain the situation, if you desir. 
to do that. 

General Maupe. On the next page, Mr. Taber, there is anothe 
ground equipment, radio receiver. 

No, sir; in this other book. 

Mr. Taser. This book [indic ating]? 

General Maupe. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. The ne xt sheet? 

General Mavupg. On the next sheet there is another type of ground 
equipment. It is much cheaper, as you see. That is just the receiver 

Then on the next sheet is the transmitter that associates itself 
with that receiver. That is a much cheaper set. It is only a single- 
channel set, as you see. 

Then on the following page is still another one, for the mobile unit 
the one associated with the tactical control group. That is on wheels 
and has to go with the ground troops, when we are supporting them 

There are others, as shown there. There are several pages of th 
ultrahigh-frequency equipment, one after the other, in that book 

Mr. Taser. Well, this book here involves about $850,000? 

General Mavupe. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Taser. That involves a receiver? 

General Maupe. That is a receiver; yes sir. It is a single-channel 
receiver. This one has to be set on the ground, with the crystal, 1 
receive a particular channel to be received. 

On the next page is the transmitter, to transmit on that same 
channel. It covers only that one channel. 

The first set we looked at, the more expensive one, you can dial 
anywhere up to 10 channels immediately. It is a multichannel 
receiver. 

We buy for the control towers these cheaper ones, in the amount 
that we need for any particular control tower at a base. We know 
normally they will have to operate on six frequencies, let us say 
We will buy the cheaper ones, and then provide one or two of those 
others, depending on the size tower, and the amount of traffic, 
et cetera, to give a required flexibility, particularly when we are moving 
interceptor air squadrons around, if it be an air defense base. 

Mr. Taner. On the next page you have a block of 1,200 transmitters 
of some kind. 

General Maupe. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sincer. That is correct. 

General Mauve. That is again a single-channel transmitter. 

Mr. Taner. They cost you about $1,800? 

General Maupe. $1,600, sir, satel: That is complete with spares 
and test equipment. 
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Mr. Taber. Do you need as many as that? 

General Maupr. Yes, sir. Under the basis of issue on that same 
page, right in the middle of the page, it tells where each one of those 
Is going. 

Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. TaBer. Why does the military need to provide all of this 
equipment? 

General Maupr. The Federal airway system does not have this 
equipment. ‘Therefore, the Civil Airways, CAA, do not have a 
requirement to use the ultra high frequency, this is strictly the Air 
Force and Navy, military use, in order for the aircraft to fly the 
Federal airways. 

Mr. Taser. This seems to be a big item, the next one. 

Off-record discussion.) 

Mr. Taser. Is there a surcharge added on the procurement of this 
equipment? 

Colonel GuGuiotra. No; this just pays for the cost of procuring 
the equipment. 

IDENTIFICATION SYSTEMS 


Bog ses Asensio. The next project in the 230 program is project 
, beginning on page 38 of the justification book. 

"i neral Maupsg. This estimate is principally for the ground identi! 
fication devices required by the Air Force for the effective operation 
of the air defense radar system and the tactical control group program 
which supports the Ground Forces. Funds are requested to permit 
continuation of the procurement previously initiated for the new 
system, 

Details related to this project are very highly classified. However, 
the types of equipment are limited to those deemed the minimum 
essential for the requirement as dictated by operational necessity 
with the least possible cost. Equipments to be procured with the funds 
requested are constantly undergoing study to definitely determine 
their adequacy, qualitatively as well as quantitatively. Various, 
controls are exercised to insure operational suitability, flexibility of 
operations in the field, and ease of maintenance. Obsolescence rates 
are also considered. Top-level defense officials review requirements 
and production schedules on these items to ascertain matériel availa- 
bility, plant capacity, funding aspects, ete. Production schedules 
prepared on the major portion of the items to be procured reflect 
deferrals for financing of those items related to the build-up objectives 
of the Air Foree but not considered producible from an industrial capa- 
city standpoint. 

The prices utilized in the preparation of this estimate are obtained 
from the (1) latest available contractual data; (2) manufacturer’s 
quotations or estimates; and (3) engineering estimates. The prices 
include costs of basic end items; the application of an experience or 
estimated factor for the initial spares and space parts; operational 
lest equipment requirements; and, in some instances, cost of tech- 
nical data such as handbooks, technical manuals, ete. 

Off the record. 

(Off-record discussion. ) 
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COMMAND COMMUNICATION SYSTEMS 


Mr. Taner. The next is command communication system, project 
233. 

General Maupr. The requirements contained in this estimate are 
to continue the modernization, augmentation, and establishment of a 
network of stations to support the build-up of the Air Force. Funds 
are requested to continue procurement of high-powered radio equip- 
ment; the installation of air/ground radio station equipment; the estab- 
lishment of multichannel communications terminals; and other equip- 
ment for the global system. This system must, of necessity, be 
engineered on site prior to determination of equipment requirements, 
To provide an effective, yet secure, system all elements of operational 
environment, terrain, climate, and equipment capability are consid- 
ered. Each station is basically the same with the exception of those 
that are affected, to a degree, by those elements, and equipment re- 
quirements vary slightly as a result, 

The types of equipment are limited to those deemed most apeqnete 
qualitatively as well as quantitatively, to do the job as dictated by 
operational necessity, with the least possible cost to the Air Force. 
Equipments to be procured with the funds requested are constantly 
undergoing study to definitely determine their adequacy, operational 
suitability, and so forth. Obsolescence rates are also considered 
Various controls are exercised on these items to ascertain matéric| 
availability, plant capacity, and so forth. Production schedules, on a 
major portion of the items to be procured have been prepared, and de- 
ferral of requirements for financing, related to the build-up objectives 
of the Air Force, but not considered producible from an industrial 
capacity standpoint, has been accomplished. 

The prices utilized in the preparation of this estimate are obtained 
from the (1) latest available contractual data; (2) manufacturer's 
quotations or estimates; (3) engineering estimates. The prices in- 
clude costs of basic end items; the application of an experience or 
estimated factor for the initial spares and spare parts; operational 
equipment requirements; and in some instances, cost of technical data 
such as handbooks, technical manuals, etc. 

(Off-record discussion. ) 


NAVIGATIONAL Alp SysTEMS 


Mr. Taser. The next one is navigational aid systems, project 234. 

General Maupe. The fiscal year 1953 increment is to continue the 
procurement of improved air navigational aid equipment for both 
active aircraft and installations. The funds requested will provide fo 
the equipage of aircraft with improved airborne equipment and for th 
installation of modern ground equipment at Air Force bases active 01 
to be active under the expansion program. Included are ground- 
controlled approach systems, airport surveillance radars, direction 
finders and homing beacons, and other associated radio and radar aids 
essential to the safety of personnel and the control of aircraft. hah 
out the equipment of the type included in this project the attainme! 
of an ultimate all-weather flying capability would not be possible. 

The over-all requirements are programed for aircraft retrofit installa- 
tions of navigational aids which were not installed in the aircraft in the 
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production line. This relates to only those aircraft where operational 
requirements dictate the installation of the equipment and which will 
remain in the active inventory for some time to come. Aircraft that 
are scheduled to be replaced by newer production aircraft are not 
provided for. In addition, all those installations (flying fields) for 
which equipment is required, to provide all-weather capability, are 
taken from the list of authorized air bases which are currently in 
existence today together with the projected list of bases to be activated. 
Each control tower at those bases is provided a complement of naviga- 
tional aid equipment in accordance with the anticipated air traffic load 
to be realized in the performance of the mission of those bases. The 
number and types of wings, separate squadrons, and so forth, to utilize 
each specific base is predetermined and the resulting numbers and 
types of navigational aid equipment required to meet operational 
needs is predies ated on that projected deployment. In addition, cer- 
tain off-base equipments are included to permit installation at loca- 
tions along airway routes where and as required. 

The types of equipment are limited to those deemed most adequate, 
oa, as well as quantitatively, to do the job. They are 
lictated by operational necessity, with the least possible cost to the 
Air Force. This is brought about by coordinated actions at the top 
levels of the Defense Establishment. This is a continuing day-to-day 
procedure. Studies and tests are conducted at every echelon to assist 
in the final determination of requirements. In many instances action 
is predicated upon the dictates of the geographical area where it is 
intended to use an item of equipment. New operational techniques 
are developed continuously through operating experience in the field. 
Future anticipated operational demands are considered to insure 
maximum utilization of available fund resources to procure items 
which will not reach an obsolescence point for some time to come. 

Items of the type to be procured in this project are reviewed prior 
to contractual action by top-level officials in Munitions Board and 
Office, Secretary of Defense relative to funding details, matériel 
availability, production feasibility, etc. The procurement controls 
are administered through the media of an Air Force procurement plan 
and funding program which is established for each fiscal vear. These 
procurement plans are periodically amended or so modified, by co- 
ordinated air staff action, to reflect latest available information and 
guidance to purchasing and contracting offices. Status of all procure- 
ment programs is also reported, to always reflect current position at 
any given time re ‘lative to progress, comple tion dates, pric e fluetua- 
tions, production difficulties, and so forth. Complete production 
schedules on a major portion of the items to be procured have been 
prepared, and deferral of requirements for financing, related to the 
build-up of the Air Force, but not considered to be producible from an 
industrial capability standpoint, has been accomplished. 

Prices utilized in the preparation of this estimate are obtained from 

latest contractual data; (2) manufacturer’s quotations or esti- 

mates; and (3) engineering estimates. The prices include basic end 
item costs; the application of an experience or estimated factor for the 
initial spares and spare parts; operational test equipment require- 
ments related to each end item for the initial year; and, in some 
instances, cost of technical data such as manuals, handbooks, etc. 

Off-record discussion.) 


94918—52——-41 
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TacticaL ELecrronics System 
Mr. Taser. For project 235, * Tactical electronics svstem,”’ suppos; 
you give us a statement on that. 

General Maupr. The fiscal year 1953 increment is to permit the 
continued procurement of fixed and mobile type heavy-duty radar 
sets, primarily for search, height-finding, and ground-controlle 
intercept purposes, and in addition, the procurement of additional 
quantities and types of new and improved electronics countermeasures 
devices. The aircraft control and warning systems and the tactical 
control groups are the prime users of heavy-duty radar. The specifi 
numbers and types of equipment programed for these requirements 
are determined by the geographical location involved, the scheduled o1 
planned deployment of the using organization, the particular mission 
to be performed, and the related capability of the available equipment 
Allowances are established for the basic types, which can be used for a 
singular purpose with any operating unit. However, the others are 
entirely predicated upon the tactical situation and operational require- 
ments as established for each individual unit or site. 

Details related to this project are very highly classified. However 
the types of equipment are limited to those deemed the minimum 
essential for the requirement. Equipment to be procured with the 
funds requested are constantly undergoing study to determin 
operational suitability, qualitative and quantitative need, and the 
most adequate item to do the job. This is brought about through 
the coordinated top-level action of the defense establishment 
Standardization to facilitate flexibility of operations and ease of 
maintenance is mandatory. Stringent controls are maintained by all 
elements to insure the procurement of equipment considered to be 
that most essential for the operating elements. The controls ar 
administered through the media of an Air Force procurement plan 
and funding program which is established for each fiscal period 
These plans are periodically amended or so modified, by coordinated 
air staff action, to reflect latest available information and guidance 
to purchasing and contracting offices. Top-level officials of the 
Office, Secretary of. Defense and Munitions Board approve final 
proposed buving plans and production schedules. They examine 
every item from a funding and matériel production viewpoint to 
assure adequate return for dollar expended and to insure matérie! 
availability, industrial capability, ete. Production schedules, on a 
major portion of the items to be procured have been prepared, ana 
deferral of requirements for financing, related to the build-up objec- 
tives of the Air Force, but not considered producible from an industrial 
capacity standpoint, has been accomplished. 

Prices utilized in the preparation of this estimate are obtained from 
(1) latest available contractual data; (2) manufacturer’s quotations 
and/or estimates; and (3) engineering estimates. The prices include 
costs of basic end items; the application of an experience or estimated 
factor for the initial spares and spare parts; operational test equipment 
requirements related to each end item for the initial year; and, in 
some instances, cost of technical data such as manuals, handbooks 
ete. 

(Off-record discussion.) 
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TOTAL EXPENDITURES 


Mr. Taner. I would like to have the expenditures on all of these 
items, beginning with project 232. 

General Asensio. Project 232 is $1,800,000. 

Project 233 is $5,800,000. 

Project 234 is $20,200,000. 

Project 235 is $26,900,000. 

Project 236 is $1,000,000. 

Project 238 is $9,800,000. 

Mr. Taser. Are you getting much delivery on any of these particu- 
lar items in 239, the facilities program? 

General AsEnsio. 238 and 239 are combined into 2388 for 1951. 

Mr. Taner. You have a lot of experimental items in there. The 
first modest-sized one I see is an electronics jammer, No. 7 in that 
project. You have not had any of those before. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


COST OF ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Manon. I believe we are to have another hearing on the 
reason why costs are so high for military equipment. I wonder 
if you have any yardstick for measuring the cost of communications 
equipment, electronics equipment, and so forth, which we have been 
talking about in program 200? I wonder if you have a yardstick as to 
pounds? How much does this cost per pound, if you should average 
it out? Could you have some of your engineers give a little thought 
to that? 

General Maung. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Make a guess on that. 

General Maupe. Yes, sir. I would not be able to say right now, 
sir, but we can certainly do that. 

Mr. Manon. You see what I mean? 

General Maupe. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. I do not want you to spend a lot of money making 
the calculation, but I think an experienced person could take the 
items and make a calculation. 

General Maupe. Yes, sir. It will be quite easy. It would vary 
by types, of course. 

Mr. Manon. I understand. It would have to be a rough estimate. 

General Asensio. We will furnish that for the committee. 

(The information is as follows:) 


Cost-Weicut INDEX FOR ELEcTRONIC EQUIPMENT 


The average cost per pound of airborne slectronies items or similar pure elec- 
tronic components is $46. 

The average cost per pound of ground electronics or communications systems, 
which include towers, shelters, and other associated equipment, is $6. 


Colonel Guetiorra. I have this here, which covers the critical 
materials involved in some of these equipments. 

Mr. Manon. Will you explain this? 

Colonel Guetiotra. The AN/CPN-4, with a cost of some $600,000 
requires 4,031 pounds of carbon steel, 732 pounds of alloy steel, 
3,459 pounds of stainless steel, 3,453 pounds of copper alloy, 5,517 
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pounds of copper wire, no copper casting, 11,654 pounds of aluminum, 
412 pounds of nickel, and 630 pounds of chrome. 

Mr. Manon. Those are the critical materials in it? 

Colonel Gueuiorra. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. But the main cost of it is not the copper wiring or the 
casting or the steel or nickel or the chrome. Perhaps it would be the 
labor cost incident to actually making the gadget. 

Colonel Gueiiorra. True. I have that on one of them here. 

Mr. Manon. All right. 

Colonel Guatiorra. This list shows the number and weight of each 
box that goes into this item; how many per set for the same GCA, 
again, and at the end it also shows the engineering hours on the set 

Mr. Manon. With this sort of information it would enable you to 
make some calculations which might be of some interest. 

Colonel Guauiorra. Yes. If you want to put those in the record 
it is all right, 

Mr. Manon. I do not think it is necessary to put all of that in the 
record. You have already put some information in the record. 

Colonel GuGuroTrta. I also have the cost index on a few of these 
gears, based on the current price against the July 1950 price of these 
equipments. It shows a plus or minus, increase or decrease. 

Mr. Manon. Generally speaking, what does that table show? 

Colonel Guetiorra. Across the board, the cost index is a plus 6.5 
percent in the last 18 months. That is across the board. Some go 
down and some go up. 

Mr. Manon. That cost increase is relatively small compared to 
the increase in comparable equipment, if there is any. There is some 
equipment which was used in World War II, comparable to this new 
material, 

Colonel Gueuiorra. True. 

As stated here, there are certain cases where the costs since July 
1950 have gone down. Here is one of 3.6 percent. 

The cost in this ARN~-12-has gone up 36.2 percent. 

The ARN-18 has gone up 4.6 percent. 

The little transceiver for emergency uses has gone up 34.1 percent. 

This omnirange, FRN-12, has gone up 27.2 percent. 

Mr. Manon. When you get into greater production it would seem 
that the cost would come down. 

Colonel Gueuiortra. True. 

Mr. Manon. There is no very precipitous downward trend indicated 
in your request for the fiscal year 1953. 

Colonel Guetiorra. The bulk of the items in here are small quan- 
tity, large complexity type of gears. On the ones that do go up in 
quantity there is areduction. You will notice the AN/APS-—23, which 
has turned out to be a large volume, has gone down 9.4 percent since 
July of 1950. 

The AN/FPS-—3, which is the one we have been talking about, the 
great big job, has gone down 21.5 percent since July of 1950. 


INSPECTION OF CONTRACTORS’ OPERATIONS 


Mr. Taser. Do you have any way of checking these costs of all 
these electronic devices? 

Colonel Guetiorra. There is a thorough cost analysis on each one 
of them by all yardsticks. That is, there is no point in the production 
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line or the contractual negotiations or the contractual administration 
but what there is not some auditor checking the different costs. 

Mr. Taser. Do you have someone here w vho understands what the 
are, Who has been through the experimental work with them in deve I. 
oping them, who represents you while they are being thrown together? 

Colonel Gucuiorra. Yes, sir. From ihe R. and D. stage through 
the preproduction stage through the production stage and on out the 
back door. These people have received training for the period of a 
year, men who are skilled enough to know just what it is they are 
evaluating and auditing. 


RADAR SETS 


Mr. Taser. Here is another block which costs $400,000, where you 
want 110. The No. 38 radar set. That sounds like a great big job. 
How do you get up to that figure for a radar set? 

Colonel GuetiotrTa. As I stated on this other one, I can give an 
example of what some of the different parts are in here. Such things 
as indicators, transmitters, amplifiers, receivers, video mapping, pre- 
cision-moving target indicators, search indicators, antennas, tower 
supports. This particular piece of gear here has something like 35,000 
pounds of steel in it. Of course, that in itself reflects that it is a big 
structure. 

Mr. Taner. Is it filled up with a lot of other operating things? 

Colonel Guetiorra. This includes even the housing around the 
particular entities of its system, the shelter, and so forth. Major 
Adams, do you want to elaborate on the FPS-8? 

Major Apams. That is primarily a medium-powered search radar 
that provides all the information that you need for actually seeing an 
aircraft. That particular piece of equipment is actually about half 
the size and weight of the large search equipment we are using in the 
Air Defense Command, Alaska, and the Northeast Command. It is 
alarge set. It is still a large set in weight, so to speak, weighing with 
the tower approximately 40 tons. However, it is a very good set. It 
is a new set. We have hopes of it being a very, very reliable set. 

Mr. Taper. Your next one is No. 39, $43 8,000. That is fairly 
similar, I presume. 

General Maupr. Except that this one, Mr. Taber, is a mobile unit. 

Mr. Taser. A mobile unit? 

General Mauper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. The objective of that is to be able to take it anywhere? 

General Maupr. That is right, sir. It is for the tactical air con- 
trol function, 

CONTRACTUAL SERVICES 


Mr. Taser. I do not know what you mean by this “Contractual 
services’ item, No. 43. 

General Maupe. That is for the purpose of hiring the ability to 
install these heavy radars in the air defense command, the Alaska 
Air Command, and in FEAF. 

(Statement off the record.) 

That is the purpose of that contractual service. That is what we 
are doing to get these heavy and complex equipments installed. ‘These 
are civilian firms which put them in. Thereafter we will operate and 
maintain them. ‘This is for the initial installation. 
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Mr. Taser. Do you have any questions before I go to the next 
one? 


Mr. Mauon. No. 


CoMMUNICATIONS SECURITY SYSTEMS 


Mr. Taser. For 236 you have “Communications security systems 
What is that? 

General Maupr. The Air Force communications centers and allied 
circuitry require new and improved crypto equipment to insure the 
secure handling of tactical and command communications traffic, 
world-wide. Due to the expansion of the global communications 
network and the activation of additional installations, the requirement 
for the type of equipment needed has increased. The Air Force re- 
quirements have been fully coordinated with the Armed Forces se- 
curity agency and are considered to be the minimum essential for 
secure yet effective communications operations. 

Details related to this project are very highly classified. However, 
the types of equipment are limited to those deemed the minimum 
essential for the requirement as dictated by operational necessity with 
the least possible cost. Equipments to be procured with the funds 
requested are constantly undergoing study to definitely determine 
their adequacy, qualitatively as well as quantitatively. Various con- 
trols are exercised to insure operational suitability, flexibility of opera- 
tions in the field, and ease of maintenance. Obsolescence rates are 
also considered. Top level defense officials review requirements and 
production schedules on these items to ascertain matériel availability, 
plant capacity, funding aspects, ete. Production schedules, prepared 
on the major portion of the items to be procured, reflect deferrals for 
financing of those items related to the build-up objectives of the Air 
Force but not considered producible from an industrial-capacity stand- 
point. 

The prices utilized in the preparation of this estimate are obtained 
from (1) latest available contractual data; (2) manufacturer’s quota- 
tions or estimates; and (3) engineering estimates. The prices include 
costs of basic end items; the application of an experience or estimated 
factor for the initial spares and spare parts; operational test-equipment 
requirements; and in some instances, cost of technical data such as 
handbooks, technical manuals, and so forth. 

Further details relative to this project are classified. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Taper. In project No. 3 you have some 77 items at $60,000 
apiece, for cryptographic equipment, and apparently none of them 
are complete. 

(Off-record discussion.) 

Mr. Taper. In all of these items, do you have the orders in such 
a way that this equipment would be in being about the time that the 
things on which they would be used would be available? 

General Maupr. Yes. 

(Off-record discussion.) 

General Asensto. The program itself is not representative of the 
full requirements, even on that base; however, there has been defer- 
ment to feasibility, which is only reasonable. In other words, we 
have injected practicality all the way through and have not requested 
funds for items that are not procurable. 
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COMMUNICATIONS REPLACEMENT AUGMENTATION PROGRAMS 


General Maupg. Project No. 238, ‘Communications replacement/ 
augmentation programs,” will be presented by Maj. E. W. Langley, 
Chief, Allied Equipment Project Office, AMC 

Major Lanecitey. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
the budget estimate for project 238, ‘Communications replacement/ 
augmentation program”’ is contained on pages 48 through 50 with 
the amount requested $24,000,000 shown on page 48. 

The funds in this estimate will provide for the procurement of 
communications replacement and augmentation items such as tele- 
typewriters, recorder-reproducers, radio and telephone equipment 
required for tactical organizations, supporting elements, and_ bases. 
These items are also used to replace the equipment originally pro- 
cured from projects 231 through 236; in addition, certain items in this 
project are used to supplement the basic communications systems 
and equipment procured in these projects. The replacement portion 
is calculated by utilizing wear-out rates which are established for 
each item of equipme nt and projecting this factor against the in-use 
quantity only. The supplementing items are authorized in approved 
authorization tables and requirements are obtained by projecting 
these authorizations against the programed Air Force. 

The recorder-reproducers listed are utilized to record ground-to-air 
conversations whenever aircraft are taking off or landing. In the 
event of an accident, this recording is invaluable in pin-pointing the 
human error or equipment failure that permitted the accident. Each 
air-base control tower is equipped with a recorder-reproducer and all 
conversations between the pilot and the control-tower operator are 
permanently recorded and filed. The telephone equipment, listed in 
this estimate, is required at all Air Force base installations and is also 
utilized in our radar net to relay information from the radar sites to 
the necessary air bases. Each radar site is, in addition to the tele- 
phone equipment, equipped with stand-by radio transmitters for use 
in the event of telephone failure. This stand-by communication 
system is necessary because all of the radar intelligence gathered at 
the radar sites is of no value unless it can immediately be communi- 
cated to the air-defense center for interpretation and the issuing of the 
necessary alert orders sending our fighter interceptors into action. 

Small radio transmitting and receiving equipment is required on 
some guard vehicles and ambulances at our Air Force bases. The 
ambulances frequently require two-way radio contact with their base 
or search aircraft in order to locate crashed aircraft. 

Folders containing pictures of these items and the types and 
numbers of organizations using this equipment are available. 

| have a list here of approximately 36 items that are included in this 
budget item. I do not believe you have them before you. 

Mr. Manon. This is equipment, generally speaking, about which 
the average person with no technical background would hardly be 
qualified to pass on. General Asensio, you would not yourself under- 
take to say that this particular equipment is absolutely required by 
the Air Force; you would have to rely on information supplied you 
from other sources. 

General Asensio. That is absolutely correct. It takes an elec- 
tronies engineer to understand this. Without too much involvement, 
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as far as I am concerned, with a civil-engineer background, I might not 
be at too much disadvantage, but at the same time, I would have to 
spend a great deal of effort which I cannot afford in my present ca- 
pacity, in order to understand this. Somebody without any engi- 
neering background would have a double-difficult task to understand 
it. Wecan only defer to those who have the knowledge and those who 
in many instances are furnished this special knowledge by the efforts 
of the particular service involved, simply because this knowledge is 
essentially the development of tec ‘hnologic al advancement. 


REVIEW OF BUDGETED ITEMS 


Mr. Manon. Mr. Singer, have you reviewed these items? 

Mr. StnGer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Do you know what the actual requirements are? : 
this a fairly simple problem, from the standpoint of requirements, 
anyone who is experienced in the field of electronics? 

Mr. Stncer. I would say this represents a very conservative 
measure of requirements, Mr. Chairman, and we are not attempting 
to cover the total requirements in this area during any one fiscal year, 

And during the screening processes, if there is any duplication or any 
excesses, they are screened out at that time. So that we feel that 
these are absolute minimum requirements, 

Mr. Manon. Do you believe those who do the screening know 
their score, so to speak? 

Mr. Stncer. We feel they do, because after we get through with 
the screening, we feel they definitely know the score. 

Mr. Manon. Is this just a continuation of a program which is 
already in operation for the procurement of most of the items? 

General Maupr. That is correct. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, if we are wrong in procuring them 
with previous funds, we would probably be wrong now? 

Mr. Stncer. That is correct. I feel if we were wrong, we would 
certainly know it by this time, because, as you know, we started this 
program in fiscal year 1947, and we have been gradually scaling it down 
to meet the changing conditions where necessary. 

Sometimes we get a changing program, and we very carefully 
review our requirements so as not to try to buy more than we need, 
and to make doubly sure we are not overbuying. 

General Asrensio. I would like to reiterate that the Office of-the 
Secretary of Defense, that is, the Department of Defense, and the 
Bureau of the Budget have technical experts, and because of their 
competence in these areas, these items are subjected to very thorough 
additional review. 

Mr. Manon. Major Langley, are you an electronics engineer? 

Major Lanatey. No, I am not; I am in supplies, Air Matériel 
Command. The electronics engineers establish these items on author- 
ized tables for the different units, for the job they are to do, and the 
program comes to us, on which they tell us how many units they 
require, how many pieces of equipment of different types, and we 
make the computations. 
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PERCENTAGE OF SPARE PARTS 


Mr. Manon. Do all of the units in this item include spare parts? 

Major Lanaiey. Yes; up to 20 percent spare parts on these items. 

Mr. Manon. Is that true of the items we have considered up to 
this point? 

\[Ir. Stncer. The percentage on the other items is 30 percent for 
cround equipment and 60 percent for airborne equipment, and that 
is based on experience. 

General Maupe. I think, Mr. Chairman, it might be well to point 
out that in this particular project, the one you have before you now, 
that these are the items that are on standard approved tables of 
equipment for the units and on the table of allowances for the bases. 
In other words, we have arrived at a standard table for the various 
units, but this is the only field in the 230 program, in which there is a 
standard table. That is why this slightly differs from the others; 
these are standard approved tables for units at the base. 


TELETYPEWRITERS 


Mr. Taner. What would a teletypewriter consist of? 

Major Lanaitey. We have three different types included in the 
budget. We have one which is called the teletypewriter, which gets 
out a perforated tape. I believe that is item No. 8. 

Then we have item No. 7, right above that one, which is the unit 
that is composed of three different units for perforating tape, which is 
used for transmitting messages of a more complex operation. 

We try to use the lesser complex item for the lesser complex jobs, 
and when you have a bigger job to do, it does require a better piece 
of equipment. 

Mr. Manon. Is there any civilian-used type of equipment like 
this? 

Major Laneiey. Yes. Item M-—19, item No. 7 is. 

Mr. Taner. Item No. 7 is in civilian use? 

Major Lanauey. Yes. 

Mr. Taser. With respect to these radio sets: Does the 1,730 mean 
that is the number of the machine, or does that represent the number 
you want to buy? 

Major Lanauey. The first column gives the total requirements, 
and the third column is the number. 

Mr. Taser. I see. 

Major Laneitey. That number is just merely for identification. 

Mr. Taser. That is the identification number of the item: That 
is the Government’s number on it? 

Major Lanaiey. Yes; we give it that number under the catalog set- 
up. 

Mr. Taner. You have a teletypewriter set—169 of them—at 
$10,000 apiece. What could cause them to run so much? 

Major Braver. We use that one where we are going to relay 
messages in a major center, where we have a lot of incoming messages, 
and outgoing messages. It consists of three cabinets, three receiving 
cabinets, for incoming messages, and three for outgoing. And also a 
number of those messages which come in and go out from the center 
are automatically relayed. 
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COMMUNICATIONS AND ELEectTrRONIcS EQuipMENT Facruity Prosgpc 


General Maupr. Mr. Chairman, the discussion of this last project 
can be on the record. 

The last project is for communications and electronics equipment 
facility project, which is unclassified ; $48.4 million is requested for the 
procurement of on-base communications facilities. I would like to 
point out to the committee that this is a new budget project. However, 
it does not represent a new Air Force program. Previous requirements 
were included in earlier budgets under project 238. 

This new budget project was developed by the Air Force in order to 
separate its fixed plant communications requirements from the equip- 
ments being supplied to organizational units under authorized table of 
equipment and tables of allowances, 

The communications and electronics equipment to be procured 
for this project will remain installed on the air base without regard to 
the unit stationed there. 

The organizational equipment issued to units must accompany thi 
units wherever they may be deployed. It is believed that this action 
will result in greatly improved utilization of both fixed plant and 
organizational equipments. 

The communications equipments to be procured are required for 
the improvement of existing base facilities and to equip the additional 
air base to be activated under the 126 combat wing program. Thi 
on-base communications facilities to be procured include fixed tele- 
type, facsimile, radio relay, radio and telephone facilities to provide 
the base with weather, operational and command communications 
service, and local and long-distance telephone service, and, the 
provision of special equipments not provided for under authorized 
allowances. Each base requirement included in this estimate was 
developed individually after careful evaluation of the existing facili- 
ties and the planned utilization of the base under the expanded program 

I would like to reemphasize that the majority of the items in this 
program are long-lead-time items. 

This concludes my statement, Mr, Chairman, At this time I would 
like to show the committee a booklet containing photographs of sev- 
eral items of electronic equipment being procured by the Air Force 

In addition to the photographs, we have shown you an itemized 
program of each of the programs just discussed, giving the item of 
equipment, the description, the unit cost, the total required, the total 
quantity on hand, or under procurement, the quantity included in 
this estimate, the quantity deferred to fiscal year 1954, and the basis 
of the requirement. 

Mr. Taser. How much of this could be deferred? 

General Maupr. How much of this item? 

Mr. Taper. Yes. 

General Maupr. We have deferrals in this area that represent a ver) 
great amount. We have already deferred many items. 


OBLIGATIONS AND EXPENDITURES 


Mr. Taner. On this particular item you have $24 million in the 
picture currently, and you have not obligated any of it. 

Major LANGa.Ley. 22.6 in 1952. 

Mr. Taper. 22.6. 
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Major Lanauey. Yes. 

Mr. Taser. Is so far obligated? 

Major Lanetey. That was the amount in 1952. 

Mr. TABER. 22.6; it says 24.2 

Mr. Jacxson I think General Asensio has given you the figures 
which included both 238 and 239. It was the obligational figure you 
gave him? 

General Aspnsro. Yes. 

Mr. Taser. You mean the 24 figure does not apply to 239? 

General Aspnsio. That was for expenditures. For obligations | 
cave zero obligations for 239, as of December 31, 1951. 

Mr. Taser. You mean 239 was not in existence; I thought that 
applied to the $24 million that was in here—the $24,291,158 shows 
up in 1950. 

General Aspnsto. For 1951 and 1952 it is reflected in the justifi- 
cations book as comparative transfers. The amount carried against 
the 238 expenditure 1s reflected against a combination of the 238 and 
239. 

Mr. Taper. And the obligations are the same way? 

General AsEnsio. No. 

Mr. Taber. You gave me 15.2 million obligation figure for 238. 

General Asensio. That is correct. 

Mr. Taser. That is the $24 million and $47 million totaling about 
71.5 million, has a $15.2 obligation; is that right? 

General Asensto. Yes. 

Mr. Taper. That means a very small part of it is obligated. Does 
that indicate that the 239 item was a part of something else in other 
days? 

Mr. Jackson. It was a part of 238. 

Mr. Taper. It used to be in 238? 

Mr. Jackson. Yes, but it has been broken out of the figures for 
1951 and 1952 to give you the comparable figures, and is shown in 238 
so you could get a comparison. Most of this equipment for 1953 is 
related to the new installations. That is the reason why it is so much 
higher in 1953—the additional bases which the Air Force is activating 
under the 126 program. 


Controt Over EXPENDITURES 


Mr. Manon. This is a general question that I would like to ask. 
You are requesting $1.3 billion for that portion of the Air Force 
budget entitled “Major Procurement Other Than Aircraft.”’ If Con- 
gress should appropriate the $1.3 billion, who makes sure that no more 
than the $1.3 billion is expended under this appropriation? 

General Asensto. The comptroller and the Director of tlie Budget. 

Mr. Manon. The comptroller; whom do you mean? 

General Asensio. The Deputy Chief of Staff, comptroller of the Air 
Force is charged with the function. The Director of the Budget is 
charged with the detailed responsibility. There is a statutory pro- 
vision which carries with it some fairly extreme punishment, pro- 
viding that we may not exceed the obligational authority which has 
been allowed to us by the appropriations act. Under those cireum- 
stances it is incumbent upon us to assure ourselves that we have a 
procedure which will prohibit such an action. We do that by certain 
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forms which establish the program, which we call the program docu- 
ment, and give it a name to which we have referred from time to 
time—Form 265-C. This document shows the number of items, the 
description of the items to be procured, and the estimated cost. W, 
allow in these relatively perilous times, as far as price goes, certain 
price deviations to control percentages, stipulating always that the 
sum total reflected on any 265—C may not be exceeded, although there 
may be, by virtue of a price differential, certain changes in price and 
in numbers of items to be procured. 

We receive monthly a Form 265-D, which reflects the action that 
has been taken, and which enables the headquarters to have all 
knowledge which has become available to the procuring agency in 
Air Matériel Command, the Deputy Chief of Staff of Matériel, who 
is responsible for the matériel programs, which are derivatives of the 
main program which were described to you by General Odom; those 
main programs would be the base utilization program, the flying hours 
program, the allocations program, and so on, so that there is complet 
control from one end to the other. It has to be because no one wants 
to go to jail by virtue of overobligations, by having exceeded the 
authority given to us by congressional or Presidential action. ‘ 


PENALTY FOR OVEROBLIGATION OF FUNDS 


Mr. Manon. Is the overobligation of funds a felony? 

General Asensio. Yes; it is punishable by fine, and certain resi- 
dence in jail 

Mr. Taser. Free board. 

General Asensio. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. Do you have this procedure, which you have out- 
lined, in actual operation to prevent at all times the overobligation 
of funds, or are there any exceptions that you know of? 

General Asensio. This procedure that I am outlining applies to 
procurement. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

General Asensto. We do, as you recognize, have authority to exceed 
the funds in the area of subsistence 

Mr. Manon. I know. 

General Asensio. The controls differ in the personnel area and 
other areas, but in each case it is a program derivative from the essen- 
tial control elements of the program for the year, which forbids all 
overobligation. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, the Air Force polices itself in these 
various programs? 

General Asmnsro. Yes. 

Mr. M&uon. If you should fail to properly police your action, and 
should overobligate in certain fields like this one of “Major procure- 
ment other than aircraft,” what would be the actual result? 

General Asensio. The result would be that the guilty party would 
probably be court martialed, or recourse would be had to the Congress 
for relief, although I cannot imagine any such action, because I cannot 
imagine the controls being lax enough to permit it. 

Mr. Manon. Who would discover the laxity if it should occur; the 
General Accounting Office? 
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General Asrensio. No. Again, it would be the Director of the 
Budget, by virtue of the fact that we have to keep track of the obliga- 
tions and expenditures. 

Mr. Manon. Nobody else in the Government keeps tract of them? 

Mr. Jackson. Yes; the Treasury. 

Mr. Manon. That is what I am trying to get at. 

General Asensro. It reflects in the Treasury after a ve ry long time; 
necessarily, several years afterward. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

General Asensro. That is not the control over the immediate 
activity, and that is why I did not introduce the Treasury. We are 
talking here about immediate action. 


ALLOCATION OF FUNDS 


Mr. Jackson. Then we have formal bookkeeping systems within 
the budget directorate, in addition to that. 

Mr. Manon. You mean the budget itself. 

Mr. Jackson. We have a formal bookkeeping system of the alloca- 
tion of funds, and status of funds obligated and expended. 

General Asensi1o. There is more to it than that, as far as that is 
concerned. We also have a system whereby even though the funds 
have been appropriated, they do not become available until quarterly 
apportionme nt request is given to the Bureau of the Budget and the 
Treasury, and has been “granted. A review is necessary in each 
instance, so it is not enough simply for us to appear before the com- 
mittees of the Congress, as we have been doing, and the Bureau of the 
Budget and the Department of Defense, and the controlling agencies. 
Each quarter we must in effect rejustify the portion of the program 
which we have previously justified in obtaining the appropriation 
of funds. 

Mr. Manon. Does the Bureau of the Budget actually, to some 
extent, govern the situation in such a way that it does make some 
contribution toward preventing an overobligation of funds? 

General Asensio. Yes; very definitely. 


PERFORMANCE BUDGET 


Mr. Manon. The performance budget consists of about eight lines, 
with reference to the Air Force, which makes it much easier to watch 
this business of overobligation, does it not, so you do not have separate 
paragraphs and categories for every item ‘of expenditure. 

General Asensto. I should say that—and I would like to suggest 
that maybe this is not quite a performance budget, but it is a func- 
tional budget which verges on the performance type—I think that in 
this day and age of heavy requirements, it is the only type which 
would permit of administration to the degree that is necessary to assure 
control and a complete balance between the various operating activi- 
ties. There is this about it, as you very well recognize, I am sure; but 
there is no transferability between appropriations, therefore, each ap- 
propriation must be administered to guard against any overobligation, 
and in so doing, I think the measure of control, whereby we have nine 
appropriations administered by the Air Force assues us that we have 
the necessary controls. 
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Mr. Manon. We now conclude the consideration of project 239. 
There are two additional programs. 

General Asensto. Yes; 250 and 270. 

Mr. Manon. Which involves an appropriation, proposed appropria- 
tion of $60 million and $270 million. 

General Asensio. Yes. 


Wepnesbay, Marcu 5, 1952. 


TRAINING EQUIPMENT 
WITNESSES 


COL. GEORGE B. DANY, DEPUTY DIRECTOR OF TRAINING 
COL. J. C. ROBERTSON, CHIEF, TRAINING AIDS DIVISION 
MAJ. GEN. MANUEL J. ASENSIO, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET 


Obligations by project 


1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 


(3) (4 


DIRECT ORLIGATIONS 


251 | Mobile training units 358, 127 5, 000 
252 | Counterpart training devices , 765, 458 51, , 000 
253 | Radio and radar trainers 3, 153, 940 71, 183, 000 
254 | Aerial targets and related equipment 3, 089, 336 | i 000 


Total direct obligations 44, 366, 861 32, 531, 000 


REIMBURSABLE ORLICATIONS 


251 | Mobile training units__ -- ‘ 0 9R9 | 
252 | Counterpart training devices 5, 670 0 


Total reimbursable obligations 5, 670 989 | 


Total obligations... : +4 — 164, 372, 531 | 132, 531, 989 000, ( 


Mr. Manon. General Asensio, what is the schedule for this morn- 
ing? 

General Asensio. We are prepared to proceed with the ‘Major 
procurement other than aircraft, training equipment,” with Col. 
George RB. Dany as the principal witness in this area. 

Mr. Manon. This will be on what page of the justification? 

General Asensto. This is on page 53 of the book. 

Mr. Manon. This is the $60 million request. 

General Asensio. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. The next will be program 270? 

General Asensio. Yes, with a $270 million request. 

Mr. Manon. At some stage I want to really go thoroughly into the 
very heart of this technical training school program, as I mentioned 
to you over the phone. Where should that be done? 

Colonel Dany. That should be done in the program 440 presenta- 
tion. 

General Asensio. That is ‘“Maintenance and operation.” 

Mr. Manon. In other words we should go into that under ‘‘Main- 
tenance and operation.”’ 

General Asensro. Yes. 
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Mr. Manon. At the time we take up ‘‘Maintenance and operation,” 
which will be following this group. 

General Asensio. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. This is for the procurement for the materials with 
which some of the training will be carried on. 

General Asensio. That is correct. 

Mr. Manon. But the best qualified people to discuss what enters 
into the training will come up under M. and. O? 

Colonel Dany. That is correct. The majority of this equipment 
actually goes to the operating units rather than to the Training 
Command. 

Mr. Manon. This would have a very small relationship to the pro- 
cram training. 

Colonel Dany. In fact, none of the equipment included in this 
project would go to contract schools. 

Mr. Manon. That can be more appropriately taken up later. 

Colonel Dany. Yes. At this time I would like to introduce to the 
committee Colonel J. C. Robertson, who is one of the outstanding 
authorities on training aids in the Air Force, who will assist me today 
in answering detailed questions. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, budget program 
250 is divided into four projects which will be discussed in order. 


MOBILE TRAINING UNITS 


Mobile training units (project 251) are transportable trainers com- 
posed of operating mockups of actual aircraft systems, such as the 
electrical system, hydraulic system, fuel system, and so forth. These 
trainers are procured for each type of aircraft. Highly qualified 
technical instructors furnished by Air Training Command conduct 
classes in the field using this equipment. A series of pictures showing 
component parts of a B-36 mobile training unit has been selected to 
illustrate the typical component parts of this type of trainer. 

Mobile training units have been in use in the Air Force and the 
Navy since 1943 

(a) Mobile training units are used to 

Train aircrews and ground personnel in the operational and 
mechanical features of new aircraft prior to the assignment of such 
aircraft to using organizations. 

2) Train newly assigned personnel. 

Provide refresher training to personnel who from time to time 
must keep abreast of the latest developments in their specialty. 

(6) Mobile training units are the most efficient means of conducting 
m training because 

) They allow tactical commanders utilization of their personnel 
whl they are undergoing training. 

) The time and expense involved in the transportation of per- 
ae for training are reduced. 

Operational aircraft do not have to be set aside for training. 

Mobile training units are distributed to using organizations in 
accordance with the number and location of operating and mainte- 
nance personnel to be trained. A heavy bombardment wing will 
receive one mobile training unit, whereas one mobile training unit will 
suffice for each two medium and light bombardment wings and 
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fighter interceptor wings, and one mobile training unit for each thre; 
fighter bomber wings. 

The lead time for procurement of mobile training units is 9 months 
for initial order of a new type and 6 months for reorder of existing 
tvpes. In addition, 3 months are necessary for training personne| 
with this equipment prior to the arrival of new type aircraft in using 
agencies. The next chart will show the distribution of the trainers 
to be purchased from fiscal vear 1953 funds by type of trainer and 
using unit. In summary I will show the cost of each mobile training 
unit by type and the total cost of the trainers required in fiscal year 
195 


9 
Po 
| 


de 
The total amount of funds requested for mobile training units in 
fiscal year 1953 is $10,399,000. 


COUNTERPART TRAINING DEVICES 


Counterpart training devices (project 252) consist primarily of 
three types of equipment: flight simulators, instrument trainers, and 
flexible gunnery trainers. Flight simulators are electronic-mechan- 
ical devices built to duplicate accurately the cockpit configuration 
and flight characteristics of a specified airplane. Instrument trainers 
simulate instrument flying in more generalized fashion than flight 
simulators. Flexible gunnery trainers using actual gunsights, pro- 
jectors, and concave screens give realistic training to aerial gunners. 
I would now like to show the committee models and pictures of the 
various counterpart trainers. 

Counterpart trainers are used for 

(a) Transition training on new aircraft for air crews in flying 
training schools and operational organizations. 

(6) Periodic refresher training of air crews. 

(c) Continued instrument flying training for all Air Force pilots. 

(d) Gunnery training for bomber crews. 

Flight simuJators and instrument trainers are being used by the 
Air Force, the Navy, and commercial airlines. 

Counterpart trainers are the most efficient means of providing 
training because 

(a) They provide portions of training programs at far less cost in 
capital investment and in operation than actual flights in aircraft 
For example, the computation of aircraft to support the flying training 
program has been predicated upon the assumption that counte rpart 
trainers will also be procured. Thus, for every jet instrument trainer, 
unit cost $70,707, which is not procured for flying training, four addi- 
tional T—33 aircraft, total cost $510,492, will be necessary. In addi- 
tion, the cost of operating a jet instrument trainer is $25 per hour a 
opposed to $169 per hour for a T-33 aircraft. 

(6) Flight simulators are the best means of checking aircrews’ pro- 
ficiency in high performance fighters and bombers prior to releasing 
them for flight in actual aircraft. 

(c) F light simulators provide emergency procedure training involv- 
ing such conditions as severe wing icing, power failure, extreme turbu- 
lence, and electrical failure not practical in aircraft because of safety 
reasons. 

(7) Counterpart trainers provide close supervision by competent 
instructors and permit analysis of student errors as they are being 
made. 
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The number of counterpart trainers required is determined by the 
number of personnel to be trained, the number of hours per we ek of 
required training, and the number ‘of hours per week the trainers can 
be operated. From these factors the basis of issue is determined. 

a) One flight simulator is required per heavy, medium, and light 
bombardment and reconnaissance wing. 

(6) One flight simulator per transport wing. 

One flight simulator per fighter-interceptor squadron. 

(d) One jet instrument trainer per fighter bomber, escort and tacti- 
cal reconnaissance squadron. 

(e) Two flexible gunnery trainers per heavy and medium bombard- 
me : and reconnaissance wing. 

) Counterpart trainer requirements in schools are developed on 
an Vndividual course training hours basis. 

The lead time for counterpart training devices is 1 year. Three 
months are required for training personnel prior to the arrival of new 
type aircraft in using agencies. The distribution of the trainers to 
be procured from fise cal year 1953 funds and the costs are shown on 
the next charts. 

Included in this project are funds to provide personnel from fac- 
tories to assist in the installation of these devices and instruct main- 
tenance and operator personnel. 

The total amount of funds requested in fiscal year 1953 is $31,- 
309,000. 

RADIO AND RADAR TRAINERS 


The only radio and radar trainer (project 253) for which the Air 
Force is requesting funds in fiscal year 1953 is the 15-Z-3 navigation 
and bombing trainer. This trainer, a Navy development, is being 
modified for use by the Air Force because it offers more technical ad- 
vantages and is less expensive than previous types of similar trainers. 
Greater simplicity and mobility are obtainable in this trainer through 
the use of a new type of radar return simulation. Navigation and 
bombing trainers are needed to meet the training requirement gener- 
ated by present-day high-altitude high-speed bombers. 

The navigation and bombing trainer will be used in the training of 
navigators and bombardiers. This is the most efficient means of 
providing this training because 

(a) Trainer time is a substitute for a portion of the aircraft training 
time and can be accomplished with greater safety and at reduced 
operating costs. 

(6) Practice is afforded over territory not normally within the range 
of training missions. 

(c) Student errors can be analyzed and corrected by instructors at 
the instant they are made. 

Two navigation and bombing trainers are required for each heavy 
and medium bombardment and reconnaissance wing. Funds for 
15 new trainers are requested in fiscal year 1953 to supplement 
similar trainers for which funds were provided in fiscal years 1951 and 
1952 

The lead time for procurement of radio and radar trainers is | year. 

The unit cost of the navigation and bombing trainers to be procured 
in fiseal year 1953 is $527,542 and the total cost is $8,574,000. In- 
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cluded in this total are funds to provide personnel from factories to 
assist in the installation of these devices and instruct maintenance 
and operator personnel. 


AERIAL TARGETS AND RELATED EQUIPMENT 


Three types of items are included within the category of aerial] 
targets and related equipment (project 254): 

(a) The OQ-19 self-propelled target. 

The A~-1 rigid towed target. 

The proximity scorer which records near misses for both targets 
I have pictures and sketches which will illustrate these targets and 
their use. 

The OQ-19 target is used on firing ranges in Strategic Air Command 
and Air Training Command for the periodic practice and training of 
aerial gunners. The A-1 target is used by interceptor, fighter bombe: 
and escort fighter pilots for air-to-air firing practice. The proximity 
scorer when attached to a target gives instantaneous recording of 
projectiles which pass within the vicinity of the target, thus enabling 
the gunner or pilot to correct for firing errors. 

OQ-19 targets are provided to give each arn r in Strategic Air 
Command seven practice firing periods per year and each student 
gunner in Air Training Command five pe ee a course. The basis 
of issue of A-1 targets varies with different types of fighter aircraft, 
being less for fighter bombers than for interceptors. The proximity 
scorer will be procured only in such quantity as will provide each pilot 
in a fighter interceptor wing three missions per year and each aerial 
gunner one mission per year. 

The lead time for aerial targets is 6 months. The total number of 
targets and scorers required are as follows: 

1,702 OQ—-19 targets at $2,753. ipaht $4, 685, 600 


1,800 A—1 targets at $1,826___ ‘ 3, 286, 800 
593 proximity scorers at $2,943 ‘ — . 1, 745, 600 


Total 2 5 . re __ 9, 718, 000 


In summary the funds ieee by project in program 250 are as 
follows: 

251 i : $10, 399, 000 

309, 000 

8, 574, 000 

9, 718, 000 


Total. _-_. 60, 000, 000 


I have a series of pictures whic h will aii the component parts of a 
B-36, for example, which will assist the committee m understanding 
the program. 

MOBILE TRAINING UNITS 


Mr. Taper. These units go to what; to the schools or to the aircraft, 
or do they go to the separate units? 

Colonel Dany. These mobile training units go to the operational 
units, with the exe ception of one unit which goes to a school. 

Mr. Taner. What school? 

Colonel Dany. It will go to a fighter-interceptor school, the pilot 
training school for fighter-interceptor pilots. This particular mobile 
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training unit will only be at the school for a very short time, checking 
off maintenance people and instructors, and then will be transfe rred 
to an operating unit, which will be activated shortly thereafter. 

In the left-hand corner of this chart we have a photograph of a 

itaway, showing the B-36 mobile training unit; this mobile training 
unit is made up of a number of component parts. The part here 
(indicating) in the upper left-hand corner shows a cutaway of the 
conventional engine which is in the B-36. By using this cutaway 
engine, the instructor can actually show the mechanics the various 
integrated working parts of the engine. 

from this the instructor can also work out the over-all relationships 
of the various systems. For instance, the timing of the engine; the 
instructor can show how the various adjustments have to be made to 
actually time this engine properly. From this the student can see the 
effect if it is not timed properly. 

In the right-hand corner of the chart is the jet-fuel system. This 
shows how the jet fuel actually flows from the tank up to the engine. 

In the mobile trainer used in some instances, we have to increase 
the size of the component parts so that we can show the student how 
small units work. This all ties into the system so it will still work 
with this larger valve. It represents quite an engineering designing 
problem. 

In the center, we have the propeller system. The size of the 
propeller has been reduced. It is made to scale; it represents a 
|5-foot-diameter propeller on a B-36; it will actually have the same 
gear ratios, change pitch, and reverse itself just the same as a regular 
propeller would. 


ADVANTAGE OF HAVING MINIATURE MODELS 


Mr. Taper. You mean that the whole engine and the set-up in 
the training outfit is a model, just a small model of a service-operated 
plane? 

Colonel Dany. In some instances they are small models; in some 
instances they are bigger models. 

Mr. Manon. In most instances the actual working parts are of 
regular size. 1 wonder whether it is practical to build to scale one 
of these models. It would seem to me to be very expensive. 

Colonel Dany. In order to give an example of the actual workings of 
a B-36 propeller, we have taken this smaller propeller—the sleeve, the 
junction box, the blades, and so forth, so that the actual operation can 
be shown. The instructor can put trouble in here [indicating] and 
indicate to the student how to check out the complete system. From 
this the student can actually see the malfunctioning of the propeller. 
We believe it is highly important that they understand the whole 
system, how it works. 


COST OF MOBILE TRAINING UNIT 


Mr. Taper. How much does this particular trainer cost, and how 
many are you requesting in this budget? 

Colonel Dany. This mobile training unit, complete, with all Gov- 
ernment-furnished equipment costs around $1,600,000. 

Mr. Taser. Just that one trainer. 
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Colonel Dany. In addition to being able to check out the mechanics 
on this type of trainer, we also check out the operating crews. We 
feel it is highly important that the man who is going to pilot the air- 
craft knows how each one of the various mec -hanisms works over w hi 2 
he has control in actual operation. He must know how the hydra 
system operates; he must know how the fuel is flowing; and he must 
know all of these things in order to actually operate the machine 
safely. 

We train a ota = 7804 3,000 mechanics in the operation of this 
system each yes Many of them go through the training more than 
once. We find that this type of training is more efficient than sending 
the men to a formal technical school, by virtue of the fact that the 
commander has the man standing by and can use him part-time on 
other duties while he is going through training. It also avoids the 
transportation costs necessary to send these people to school to get 
the type of training that they otherwise would not get. 

We have found it is not practical to use the actual aircraft because 
you cannot break them down to the point where the student can 
actually see all of the parts, and it takes the aircraft out of circulation 
if you are using them for training purposes. 

Mr. Taser. Do you take for this purpose the most modern typ: 
of engine and fuel system, and all that sort of thing, or do you take 
an old engine that has played out, and an old fuel system? 

Colonel Dany. We use the most modern equipment that goes into 
the airplane, because we feel mechanics and crews must know how 
to operate it just exactly as it is on the airplane. Wherever possible 
damaged or salvage of equipment is used. For example, if an engine 
has been damaged in manufacture and would either be melted back 


down, or parts of it put in salvage, we actually take it and cut it away; 
we do that wherever possible. Otherwise the mobile training units 
do contain equipment that actually is instaHed on the aircraft. 


MOBILE TRAINING UNITS FOR EACH MAJOR TYPE OF AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Taser. Will the mobile training unit represent every type of 
engine and fuel system, radio and navigation and armament, or will 
you just have one particular thing? 

Colonel Dany. It will represent, for each different airplane we 
produce, the different types of systems. 

Mr. Taner. That is, you will have a mobile training unit for ever) 
different type of airplane in the service, that is, where you have any 
substantial number? 

Colonel Dany. Each major type of aircraft. 

Mr. Taser. Yes. 

Colonel Dany. We do not produce mobile units for every type of 
aircraft. For the larger aircraft, fighters, transports, and bombard- 
ment craft we have a mobile training unit for each type. 


COST OF TRAINING UNITS 


Mr. Taser. Why does it cost so everlastingly much? I can see 
where perhaps the B-36 might cost quite a bit, but why should it cost 
so everlastingly much for these smaller types of planes, like the F-86, 
or something like that? 
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Colonel Dany. The price does go down for the smaller types of air- 
craft as opposed to the B-36. The price will vary on the basis of the 
amount of equipment that it contains. It will also vary as to the 
design of the aircraft. Also, of course, in determining the cost of the 
mobile training units, we have the problem of mass production; if we 
can get a larger number of them at one time we can secure them at a 
lower price. The first units, of course, are usually the more expensive. 
Another factor that would be involved is whether or not it involves a 
reorder or an Initial contract. Those are some of the factors which 
enter into the cost. But generally speaking, the cost for the fighter 
aircraft will be less than for the bombardment aircraft. 


PHASING OF MOBILE TRAINING UNITS IN TRAINING PROGRAM 


Mr. Taper. If you can give it to me, I would like to have you tell 
us the factors involved in a training set-up of this character. That 
is, is it an over-all separate set-up from the regular operating units 
in the field and special schools that you send the students to, or is 
it in some other set-up where you train these boys. I would like to 
have a picture of that, if you can give it to me. 

Colonel Dany. Yes. 

Mr. TaBer. Can you give that to us now? 

Colonel Dany. The usual flow of students into the training pipe- 
line starts right after they have completed their basic training in 
the indoctrination school. Then they go to the preliminary technical 
training school, which gives them basic knowledge of the skills that 
they are going to specialize in. Then they go out to a unit, where 
they receive on-the-job training. After that they come back to school 
for a formal course, so that instead of being apprentices with some 
experience in the field, they have qualified themselves for specialist 
training. Then after that, after having been in service for some 
time, the "y come back for supervisor training. 

The mobile training unit ties into the training at the point where the 
man is in the field. On this trainer the man is taught to apply the 
knowledge that he has gained to the aircraft which his unit will have. 

We try to plan the de ‘livery of these mobile training units to opera- 
tional wings 3 months in advance of the time at which they receive 
new equipment, or in advance of the time when they are converting to 
hew equipment, so that during that 3-month period we can actually 
train the people to receive the equipment and have it in operation with 
the least loss of time. 

Mr. Taser. The mechanics trained may be people who have 
worked on other planes or other things before they get this particular 
training? 

Colonel Dany. That is correct, Mr. Taber 

Mr. Tasrr. Very well, go ahead. 

Colonel Dany. The other picture merely shows the component 
parts. 


» 


NEW TRAINING EQUIPMENT IN 1953 PROGRAM 


Mr. Manon. As I understand it, this is a continuation of a training 
program which was instituted sometime ago. You requested $164 
million in 1951—at least, you got about that amount; and in 1952 you 
got $132 million, so you are down to about $60 million in this request. 
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Colonel Dany. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. There are some things you want to order with the $60 
million that you have ordered in previous appropriations? 

Colonel Dany. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Are there any new items that are in this 1953 program 
that were not in the previous programs? 

Colonel Dany. The new items, as far as the mobile training units 
are concerned, are related to the introduction of new aircraft into th 
Air Force. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Colonel Dany. Our flight-simulator program is listed in 252 
“Counterpart training devices.” We are again procuring flight 
simulators, by types of aircraft. 

In project 253, “Radio and radar trainers,’ we are procuring in this 
fiscal year, the Navy device called 15-Z—3 navigation and bombard- 
ment trainer. This is a type of trainer which actually supplements the 
type trainer which we procured in the previous year. That is reall) 
the only new complete trainer we are procuring in this appropriation 

As far as the “Aerial targets and related equipment” are concerned, 
there is one new item, the proximity scorer. For pilot and gunnery 
training we will procure the OQ—19 radio-controlled target and the 
A-1 rigid towed target which we procured in previous years. 

Mr. Manon. This program is less than half what it was in fiscal 
year 1951. Would this program, or some similar program, be necessary 
as long as we have this training program? 

Colonel Dany. It will always be necessary, as long as we have an 
Air Force. 

Mr. Manon. To have some additional training? 

Colonel Dany. Yes. 


ECONOMY FROM USING TRAINING EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Manon. Generally speaking, with some of these training 
equipments, you are able fo train more people at one time becaus: 
vou can assemble them about a training unit in such a way as to 
observe and learn at infinitesimally less expense than would actually 
be done in training them on an aircraft? 

Colonel Dany. That is a correct statement; ves. 

General Asensio. Not only less expensive, but there is some train- 
ing which can be given in this way which cannot be given in othe: 
ways, which results in saving the aircraft. 


OBLIGATIONS AND EXPENDITURES 


Mr. Taner. General, I wonder if you can give me the obligations 
on these four items? 

General Asensto. The December 31, 1951, obligations are a total 
of 1.7 million for the entire program. 

Mr. Taser. You mean for the entire program, for the $132 millio: 

General Asensio. Yes. I have received unofficial vi sinc 
that the current obligations are running about $48.6 million, divided 
into $2 million, $33.4 million, $8.6 million, and $4.5 million. 

Mr. Taser. What was the last figure? 

General Asensto. $4.5 million. 


9 
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Mr. Taper. You have pretty nearly tied that one up, then? 

General Asensio. Yes. I do not have that on an official basis as 
vet, but that is 48.6 million against the 1.7 on December 31. 
’ Mr. Taser. You moved pretty rapidly in January and February. 

General Asensio. Yes. This is about mid-February, showing 
about 1% months of additional obligations incurred. 

Mr. Taner. How much of the previous year did you spend? 

General Asensto. The expenditures are reported as $10.7 million 
against the 1951 program. 

Mr. Taser. $10.7 million against how much? 

General Asensio. Against $164 million. 

Mr. Taser. That is how much? 

General Asensio. That is $1.2 against 251. 

Mr. Taser. $1.2 million. 

General Asensto. Yes. $7.1 million against the 252 project; 
$.7 million against the 253 project, and $1.7 million against the 254. 

Mr. Taser. Did they obligate the money? 

General Asensio. Yes. 

Mr. Taser. All of it? 

General Asensio. The 1951 obligation, about 95 percent. 

Mr. Taser. For the whole thing? 

General Asensio. Yes. 


JUSTIFICATION FOR MOBILE TRAINING UNITS FOR 1953 


Mr. Taser. Why would you need $10 million as against $5 million 
for this current fiscal year? 

Colonel Dany. Mr. Taber, the reason for that is that we are 
bringing in more new operational units which require mobile training 
units this vear, or rather, within the time that we preplan, that is, 
the lead time, which consists of some 6 to 9 months procurement 
time, and 3 months training time. 

In other words, these mobile training units are planned against 
the actual number of wings that are coming in, and more of the units 
will be coming in during the period which I specified, for the 1953 
requirements. 


COUNTERPART TRAINING DEVICES 


Mr. Taser. What are the counterpart training devices? 
Colonel Dany. The counterpart training devices consist of flight 
simulators, instrument trainers, and flexible gunnery trainers. 


B-36 FLIGHT SIMULATOR 


First, 1 would like to show you the B—36 flight simulator. 

Mr. Manon. That simulates the condition of the boys in the air- 
plane while in the air. 

Colonel Dany. Yes. As I mentioned, we have instrument trainers, 
and we have simulators. 

Mr. Taper. What does that block consist of? 

Colonel Dany. Those are the cabinets which contain the electronic 
mechanisms which make this simulator fly. I would like to point 
out the cockpit, the operator’s station, the cabinets containing the 
operating parts and the grid system. 
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Mr. Taper. You mean they have this thing so that all of it is 
outside of the block and is more available for instructional activities 

Colonel Dany. That is correct. This model is actually built on a 
scale of one-half inch per foot, for an actual 36 square feet. It would 
be about 10 feet high. This is the cockpit [indicating] here for the 
pilot and the copilot. Over in this part indicated in red about 2 feet 
behind js the instructor who observes the pilot and the copilot. 

Back here you have a set-up for the flight engineer and one instructor 
who observes him. Back here is the radio-aids operator. He is the 
one who makes a record of the progress of flight. He also injects into 
the mechanism any malfunctionings which the instructor may call 
for. In other words, he can simulate what would take place from the 
loss of an engine, severe icing conditions, or he can simulate any 
number of malfunctions which cause flight problems. The cabinets 
are merely supporting equipment for making it run. The simulator 
actually reproduces the flying technique of the aircraft. Any time a 
turn is made, the pressures on the controls are exactly the same as 
you would get from an aircraft in flight. If there is loss of an engine, 
that is simulated; the controls respond just as if an airplane lost an 
engine in flight. 

Mr. Manon. Who makes that; Consolidated Vultee? 

Colonel Dany. This is made by Curtiss-Wright, in New Jersey 

Mr. Manon. The Consolidated Vultee plant makes the B- 
actually makes the equipment, that is, many parts of it. 

Colonel Dany. Yes; certain items of the B—36 are included in here. 

Mr. Manon. Of course, the B-36 is made up of component parts, 
I presume, so they have to get some parts from elsewhere. 

Colonel Dany. Yes; a lot of the component parts are secured under 
subcontracts. 

Mr. Manon. Who makes the engine for the B—36? 

Colonel Ropertson. Pratt & Whitney, the 4360. 

Mr. Taser. The 4360. 

Colonel Ropertson. That is right. 

Mr. Taser. What does that mean? 

General Opom. The displacement in cubic inches. 

Mr. Manon. I do not think there is any doubt that this type of 
training is sound. We want to make sure that you do not spend an 
unnecessary amount of money in the construction of these things. 

Mr. Taser. You do not have a B-36 that has gone a little sour 
that vou could use for that purpose? 

Colonel Dany. No, sir. There are not very many parts, actually, 
in this simulator that come from the airplane. In this case they have 
used some of it for the cockpit, but the amount of Government-fur- 
nished equipment which goes on the simulator is very, very small. 
Everything else is simulated. For instance, in this particular type of 
simulator, which is a simulator for the F-86D, an interceptor-fighter, 
we have simulated the radar. 

Mr. Manon. And does not cost too much? 

Colonel Dany. No. All of the simulation which is done is generally 
done through electronics means, through the use of computors. 

General Asensio. I think you should emphasize the particular 
feature of economy that applies here in the fact that they run through 
the simulated flight in so much less time than the operation itself and 
so much less costly. 
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Colonel Dany. That is a very good point, General Asensio, and we 
are going to give you some actual figures. 

Mr. Manon. It costs about $257 an hour to fly a B-36. 

Colonel Dany. It actually costs $50 an hour to operate this s m- 
ulator. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, about one-fifth as much. 

Colonel Dany. That is correct. And if you added up all of the cost 
for operating the B-36, it would probably run considerably higher 
than $257, as compared to $50 an hour for operating the simulator. 
That is one of the biggest savings. 


VALUE OF SIMULATOR 


Mr. Taner. Can you train these people so they can actually handle 
the planes they have to fly? I assume that an engineman would just 
work on an engine, and a radioman on a radio, but can you train these 
crews from the simulator set-ups, so they can actually work on the 
real aircraft? 

Colonel Dany. These simulators have proven to be very valuable in 
training the crews on their initial flights. We have taken experienced 
crews, run them through the simulators and have improved their 
methods of operations. 

For example, this simulator, which is the F—86—D, is a single place 
fighter interceptor type of aircraft. We have no real way of checking 
out a man on the operation of this type of aircraft. There is no rear 
cockpit in which we could put an instructor. 

Therefore, we use this on the initial ‘check-out’ of an interceptor 
pilot to see if he understands all of the procedures and see if he can 
handle his aircraft under all conditions which we can simulate on this 
flight simulator. 

Now, we have had considerable experience with the C-97 crews 
who have been trained in the C—97 simulators. We have statements 
which have come back from the operating units which state that these 
crews are more proficient and which state that their procedures are 
outstanding and that when emergency conditions arise they im- 
mediately go through a certain set of procedures of doing things which 
allows them to safely handle the aircraft. 

We recently put in the field a B—50 flight simulator. We ran through 
that flight simulator experienced crews, many of whom had 2,000 
hours in the air or more in heavy bombardment. Out of about 20 
pilots which we ran through, they found 5 crews who, under certain 
emergency conditions, were doing the wrong things. Had those con- 
ditions arisen in the air they probably would have cracked up the 
airplane. 

I think that illustrates vividly the advantage of these flight simu- 
lators in teaching the crews the proper procedure. 


RADIO AND RADAR TRAINERS 


Mr. Tarer. What are these radio and radar trainers? 

Colonel Dany. This radio and radar trainer for which funds are- 
being requested in this budget estimate, is the Navy 15-Z-3 naviga- 
ore and bombard ment trainer. Ihave some pictures of the trainer, 
Mr. Taber. 
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The purpose of this trainer is to train navigators and bombardier 
We are trying to train these people to do radar navigation and rada: 
bombing. Therefore, we have to have some method of simulating the 
radar return from the ground, in order to inject it into a ground 
trainer. 

The same training problems are involved there. We must giv: 
observers some training on the ground. It is cheaper than it is 
the aircraft. They can go over a problem again and again so that 
they perfect their procedures. Also, the instructor has the oppor- 
tunity to analyze the errors which are being made. 

In the basic trainer which we developed and bought out of 1951 
and 1952 funds, simulation of the radar return was through water 
It was found that if you had sound coming up through water it was 
very similar to the radar return in point of time as the actual radar 
transmission going to the ground and coming back. 

This was a rather costly method; however, inasmuch as we had to 
have a large tank filled with water which had to be filtered, the method 
of reproducing the sonic waves and the terrain maps were expensiv: 

Mr. Manon. Water is considerably cheaper than some of these 
other fillers in these containers. 

Colonel Dany. That, of course, is the cheapest ingredient of th: 
trainer. Actually, transmitting the sound and converting the waves 
into a radar picture was the expensive part of that particular trainer 

The reason I mentioned the tank is that the new trainer in elimina- 
ting this feature is a more compact type of trainer. The Hillyer Corp. 
has come up with a plan to get radar simulation by means of light 
waves rather than sonic waves through the water. Thev developed 
this for the Navy for a ship radar. However, with modifications it 
can be adapted to the Air Force problem of airborne radar. 

These [indicating] are several pictures of the device. The first is 
just the controls which operate it. The lower two pictures show the 
trainer itself. 

It has in it a map, and above it is a television projector, which picks 
up the return from the map, and transmits it to the radar scope. 

One of the advantages of the fact that on the sonic type of pickup, in 
order to reproduce the return from the ground we had to develop 
special maps. Man-made types of objects, such as buildings, cities, 
bridges, and so forth, had to be reproduced by certain metals which 
were placed on the map, so that they would reproduce the type of 
radar return you would get in actually flying over the buildings, cities, 
and bridges in an aircraft. 

In this case the difference between the radar returns is obtained by 
the use of paint, which is a greatly simplified method, and a lot cheaper 
than it was under the previous one, 

Ir. Manon. The use of what? 

Colonel Dany? The use of paint, rather than the use of metals, 
used on the other type? 

We are going in on procurement this vear for 15 of these devic 
We will need more, but industry cannot produce them any faster th 
that for us. That is the reason our request is not larger than 15. 

Mr. Taner. Who makes them? 

Colonel Dany. The Hillyer Corp. of New York. 

Mr. Taner. Who are they? Are they people engaged in radar or 
‘adio construction, or deve lopme nt? 
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Colonel Dany. Colonel Robertson, will you answer that? 

Colonel Ropertson. They are an electronics engineering firm in 
New York City which has been doing development work for the Navy. 
\lv. Taper. You mean they have been doing engineering work? 
Colonel Roperrson. Yes. Engineering design for the Navy simu- 

\ir. Taner. They do not do the construction work? 

Colonel Ropertson. Just ia the training equipment field, sir. 

\lr. Taper. I believe that is all I have. 

Mir. Manon. Allright. Thank you very much for your very inter- 
sting presentation, Colonel. 

Colonel Dany. Thank you, sir. 


WeEDNEsDAY, Marcu 5, 1952. 


Oruer Masor EQUIPMENT 


WITNESSES 


BRIG. GEN. L. R. PARKER, CHIEF, SUPPLY DIVISION, AIR MATERIEL 
COMMAND 

LEWIS C. MEYER, MAJOR PROCUREMENT BRANCH, PROCUREMENT 
AND RESEARCH DIVISION, DIRECTORATE OF BUDGET 


Obligations by project 


1951 actual | 1952 estimate 


DIRECT OPRLICATIONS 


Meteorological equipment j 92 $5, 399, 700 $14, 471, 000 
Radiological equipment ; ; 9, 905, 00K 0 
Photographic equipment 28, 5 ‘ , 264, 000 9, 513, 000 
Printing and reproduction equipment 3 } . 277, 000 440, 000 
Test equipment 31, 395 36 , 000 355, 000 
Flying field and shop equipment 9, 012, 82 200 . 300 5, 944. 000 
Utilities equipment 933, 708 2 , 000 3, 277, 000 
Classified project : 002, 765 , 000 50, 000, 000 


Total direct obligations 084, 587 310, 580, 000 000, 000 
REIMBURSABLE OBLIC ATIONS 
Photographic equipment 
rest equipment 
Flying field and shop equipment 
Total reimbursable obligations 3 , 575 0 


Total obligations.__. 206, 050 310, 582, 575 70 000 


Mr. Manon. We will proceed to the next project, which is the 
270 series. 

General Asensio. Our principal witness for program 270, Mr. 
Chairman, is General Parker, from the Air Matériel Command. 

Will vou proceed with your statement, please, General Parker. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


General Parker. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
program 270, ‘‘Other major equipment,” includes complete end items 
of meteorological, photographic, printing and reproduction test, flying 
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field, shop and hangar equipment, utilities equipment, and a classified 
project. It also includes 1 year’s spare parts where required and the 
first destination transportation. This equipment is issued to bases 
and organizations in accordance with authorized tables of equipment 
based upon the operating experience of these organizations and 
approved by the Air Force Review Board. 

This estimate was compiled by projecting these authorizations 
against the approved Air Force program, and by adding the replace- 
ment of those items that are determined to be beyond economical 
repair. In this computation, we consider all assets as available for 
issue. This includes those items in the hands of the units, those in 
our warehouses, those in our repair shops, and all other items on order 
from prior-year funds. The quantity of items shown as net require- 
ments is that quantity required over and above all available assets 

Visual flight conditions are required to support ground troops and 
to operate our tactical aircraft. In order to time a ground operation 
to insure that air support can be made available, it is necessary to 
forecast accurately the weather conditions to insure the availability 
or nonavailability of favorable flight conditions. An example of this 
was the Battle of the Bulge in World War II. The enemy, through 
luck or good meteorology, timed his break-through for adverse 
weather conditions, when our Air Force could not furnish badly 
needed air support to our Ground Forces. If ground support tactical 
aircraft were operated like commercial aircraft, and were occas- 
sionally grounded en route to their destination, or adverse weather 
prevailed at the target area, the anticipated air support would not 
develop. In long-range strategic flights, knowledge of favorable 
winds is desired to save fuel and hours of flight time by taking 
advantage of such conditions. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC EQUIPMENT 


Photographic equipment is furnished for both air-borne and ground 
purposes. In addition to the cameras required, the processing and 
printing equipment necessary to develop and reproduce the prints 
must be available in forward areas. Offensive and defensive tactics 
require photographic information of the most up-to-date nature, and 
the equipment to provide this coverage is included in this estimate 


PRINTING AND REPRODUCTION EQUIPMENT 


The Joint Committee on Printing has authorized the Air Force 
certain printing plants. This estimate provides funds to equip and 
to maintain these plants. Equipment necessary to print psychological 
warfare leaflets and reproduce information needed by the theater 
commanders in forward areas is also included in this estimate. 


TEST EQUIPMENT 


Test equipment is needed to determine the accuracy or operational 
suitability of installed in-use end items, both airborne and ground. 
For example, ground radar detectors, airborne gun sighting and n: avi- 
gational equipment must constantly be tested to insure the accurac Vy 
designed into the military characteristics of the equipment. The 
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most elaborately designed, accurate fire-control system in existence is 
valueless unless the necessary test equipment to check its operational 
readiness is available in the hands of the tactical organizations. In 
addition, all maintenance shops overhauling end items must obviously 
he equipped with test equipment to check the completeness of the 
overhaul. The more complex our tactical equipment becomes, the 
greater the need is for ¢qually complex test equipment. Where possible, 
we do use standard equipment that will satisfy the requirements for 
both jet and conventional aircraft; however, this is not always possible 
and we do have items that are special in application. 


FLYING FIELD AND SHOP EQUIPMENT 


Flying field and shop equipment includes items such as heaters, 
cenerators, shelters, and standard industrial machinery. These are 
the items necessary to maintain our aircraft, vehicles, and other major 
equipment to enable the Air Force to maintain the required readiness 
position. Each new item of prime tactical equipment, such as air- 
craft, guided missiles and vehicles requires additional equipment for 
ground support. The guided-missile program for the Air Force has 
venerated a need for newly developed items, such as portable shelters, 
dollies, and special hoists. Tactical aircraft must be started by ground 
power plant starters. Equipment must be available to provide for 
the complete overhaul of each aircraft and its components. This 
requires each depot. to be equipped with standard items such as 
milling machines, lathes, drill presses; it further demands that selected 
depots be equipped with specialized equipment to perform the assigned 
overhaul functions, 

UTILITIES EQUIPMENT 


The utilities-equipment project includes items such as water-distil- 
lation and purification equipment, ice plants, refrigerated warehouses, 
steam boilers, and portable water tanks for drinking and food purposes, 
necessary to meet the tactical requirements in oversea areas. Portable 
water tanks are used by aircraft control and warning squadrons as 
stand-by facilities to supply water for air conditioning and power 
generators. This insures that our radar-detection equipment remains 
operative during any emergency. Air conditioning is not for the 
comfort of the personnel, but is required for the efficient operation of 
the complex electronics equipment. 

To summarize, these estimates contain the equipme nt necessary for 
the support of our bases, aircraft, and related equipment to complete 
our assigned mission. Witnesses are present to discuss individual 
projects within this program and to answer questions raised by the 
committee members. 
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Wepnesbay, Marcu 5, 1952 
DETERMINATION OF REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Manon. We are dealing here with a request for $270 million 
in this program 270. You have outlined various items of equipment 
which you need of necessity. You have lists of equipment here which 
you are requesting, particularly under project 276. 

It becomes important to know who has made the decision that 
all of this intricate equipment is required. 

General Parker, you are the Chief of the Supply Division? 

General Parker. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. What is your duty as Chief of the Supply Division 
Do you determine what the supply should be, or do you just keep tly 
supplies? 

General Parker. No, sir; we do not determine what the require- 
ments are. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

General Parker. We compute the quantitative requirement 
based on authorization documents, but we have no part in determining 
that X item of equipment is required. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, if you turn over here to X item 
which costs Y dollars, you cannot speak to the question of whether o1 
not you need X item. 

General Parker. No, sir; not insofar as the particular use of the 
item or things of that nature may be concerned. We do compute 
the number needed based on the authorization. 

Mr. Manon. Which has been determined by others than yourself? 

General Parker. Yes, sir. 


BACKGROUND OF GENERAL PARKER 


Mr. Manon. What has been your background in the Air Force, 
General Parker? Have you been at Wright Field very long? 

General Parker. Sir, I have been at Wright Field about a year 
and 6 months. Prior to that I was in command of the San Bernardino 
matériel area, for about a year and a half. 

Mr. Manon. There you dealt with supplies quite extensively? 

General Parker. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Where were you before then? 

General Parker. Prior to that I was deputy commanding officer of 
the San Antonio matériel area, for something over a year. 

Mr. Manon. At Kelly Field? 

General Parker. Yes, sir; with General McMullen, 

(Discussion off the record.) 


DETERMINATION OF REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Manon. Who are the people, General Asensio, who know 
whether or not we need these things in the first place? 

General Asensto. The Director of Requirements in the Deputy 
Chief of Staff, Development, is responsible for qualitative require- 
ments of equipment for the Air Force. The determination of the 
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basis of authorization is a coordinated function of the various staff 

agencies of the Air Force, which is disseminated to the field after 

decision, over General Vandenberg’s signature; or, impersonally, the 
enature of the Chief of Staff. 


EXCESS OR DEAD STOCK 


Mr. Manon. How much dead stock do you have down there in 
this area which you supervise as Chief of Supply, General Parker? 
Do you have a lot of things there we do not need and will never need 

id will eventually have to either salvage or junk? 

General Parker. Sir, we do have some stock that we call either 
excess or disposable. I do not have the figures with me. We also 
have what we call reparable items, but those are considered as assets. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. If you would send a team of experts in there to 
work with you, would you probably develop that we have tens of 
millions of dollars worth of things under your jurisdiction there which 
probably will never actually be used? 

General Parker. I would not even want to guess at the figure, 

Mahon. It is rather an intangible thing, a rather hard thing to 
say. 

We are using now, of course, many things, such as airplanes, which 
we thought were going out of the picture. We now have them back 
in use and are using stocks which at one time might have been con- 
sidered something we would never use. 

Mr. Taser. What? 

General Parker. Sir? 

Mr. Taser. What, for instance? 

General Parker. Well, for example our B—29’s, that we had in 
storage, we have now pulled out and are using a great many of. 

We had the B—26’s in storage. Had we not had the trouble 
Korea and the buildup, it is possible that a great quantity of those 
airplanes might never have been pulled out, which would have meant 
that the parts that we had for them would never be used. 

Mr. Manon. Do you have parts far in excess of any anticipated 
need for the B-17? 

General Parker. No, sir; I do not think we have. 

Mr. Manon. What about the B—29? 

General Parker. Well, on the B-29, I think we mentioned the 
other day something as to the engines. We feel that we do have 
engines now in excess of our requirements. 


LOCATION OF DEAD STOCK 


Mr. Manon. Where is this equipment, generally speaking? Where 
is this excess equipment actually located? 

General Parker. It is located in our various depots, depending 
on the class of the property. 

Mr. Manon. Would a considerable portion of it necessarily be at 
Wright-Patterson Field, or is it distributed rather evenly throughout 
the Air Force? 

General Parker. No, sir; it would not be at Wright-Patterson 
Field. It would be in our depots. 

Mr. Manon. In your depots where? 
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General Parker. At San Antonio? 

Mr. Manon. San Antonio. Oklahoma City? 

General Parker. Oklahoma City. 

Mr. Manon. Other places? 

General Parker. Yes, sir. 

General Asgensio. I think it should be emphasized, Mr. Chairman, 
that in the calculation of our requirements we do consider the phased 
program. If aircraft are phasing out of the program as of a given date, 
the spares are similarly phased out. In other words, there comes a 
time when we procure for the remaining life, the remaining useful life 
in the inventory. 

Of course, we have been talking in large measure of excesses de- 
veloping from World War II. During World War IL obviously we 
could not foresee the date of cessation of hostilities and had to be 
prepared to go on at a considerable tempo beyond the dates when 
VE-day and VJ-day actually did occur. Under those circumstances 
excesses did result. But in our normal peacetime operation we en- 
deavor to calculate for the future and do avoid any excesses which 
could be classed as considerable. 

Mr. Manon. Of course, regardless of your planning you cannot 
do a perfect job with this business. You will remember our discus- 
sion of a few days ago about these excesses. 

General Parker. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Are you working up information of the type that 
we requested? 

General Parker. We are; yes, sir. 

Colonel THompson. Yes, sir, Mr. Mahon. On the B—29 and the 
B-17 you specifically asked for information, and we will have it for 
you shortly. 

Mr. Manon. Those were only examples. We want to get a gen- 
eral picture. 

Colonel THoompson. We are developing that, too, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

(The information supplied for the record may be found in the ap- 
pendix, p. 1121.) 


METEOROLOGICAL EQUIPMENT 


WITNESSES 


MAJ. E. W. LANGLEY, PROJECT OFFICER, AIR MATERIEL COM- 


MAND 
CAPT. W. G. PACE, DIRECTORATE OF SUPPLY AND SERVICES, 


DCS/MATERIEL 
General Parker. Major Langley is ready to discuss project 271, 
“Nleteorological equipment.” 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Major Laneiey. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the 
budget estimate for project 271, meteorological equipment, is con- 
tained on pages 62 through 67 with the amount requested $14,471,000 
shown on page 62. 

The funds in this project are required for the procurement f com- 
plete airborne installed and ground meteorological equipment, such 
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as airborne radar cloud indicators, ground radar wind finding sets 
. d other types of equipment required by Air Weather Service. The 

r We ather Service is operated for the purpose of providing weather 

a for the Air Force in aid of aircraft operation, and to insure the 
maximum safeguarding of life and property. The major require- 
ments in this area is for the ground-support equipment; the quantities 
have been predicated on the number and types of weather stations 
operated by the Air Weather Service. 

The peacetime operations of the Air Weather Service facilities is 
based upon a scheduled operation of 24 hours per day, 7 days a week 
with service observation stations making observations hourly. Storm 
detection observations are performed eight times a day. Weather 
reconnaissance flights are performed on the basis of three 16-how 
lights every 48 hours by each weather reconnaissance squadron, 
Over and above the scheduled activities, the Air Weather Service is as 
apidly as possible increasing its activities in high altitude, upper air 
observation and their allied geophysics field. 

As previously stated, the requirements for these various meteoro- 
logical equipments have been directly associated with the number of 
weather stations to be in existence, and these stations are programed 
to be in support of the structure of the Air Force. It must be realized 
that in this particular field, the ratio of decrease and increase in 
weather stations cannot be directly correlated with increases or 
decreases in the number of Air Force wings. The major reason for 
this is the fact that as long as the Air Force has a global concept of 
operation, no matter how many wings are involved in this tactical 
concept, a definite number of air weather stations will have to be 
strategically located in accordance with this concept. Of course, a 
radical increase in the programed Air Force naturally results in in- 
reased equipment requirements for the air weather service. 

[ have examples of the items listed in this budget estimate and a 
representative is present to answer any technical questions relative 
to the equipment. 


METEOROLOGICAL EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Manon. Is this more or less a continuation of the same type 
of equipment, with perhaps some improvements, which has been 
requested heretofore? 

Major Lanauey. Yes, sir; it is. It is still that phased program 

asked for last year, to complete our air weather stations and have 
them completely operable. It just follows on. 


RAIN GAGES 


Mr. Manon. On page 67 of your justifications I observe various 
tems. One of the smallest items is for rain gages, recording type, 
at a cost of $200 each. 

| visited a merchant some time ago, who gave me a couple of rain 
gages just in advertising his products. He no doubt gets his rain 
gages for less than that. 

What sort of rain gage would cost $200? 

Major LANGLEY. Sir, we have Captain Pace here. That is a newer 
tem. He has the information on those particular items. 


94918—52 43 
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Captain Pace. Mr. Chairman, as you said, there are a number of 
different types of rain gages, a very simple one being nothing more nor 
less than a tilt, or what you would call a balance, with a known 
grametrical weight on one side, and a pan on the other. When so 
much rain accumulates—say a half inch—then the known weight js 
balanced, so that you can automatically see that just by looking at 
it, whether you have 1 inch, half an inch, 10 inches or 2 inches. [| 
automatically spills itself and starts over 

This particular rain gage here is to be used for special projects and 
special purposes. It is a recording-type. You will appreciate that 
you get into something else when you record any data on a continuous 
strip. You have to have a clock mechanism, with stylii, pen pots 
and recording strips, to record a 24-hour time period. This item js 
automatic. 

Mr. Manon. So much of this, Captain, involves nomenclature with 
which I am not familiar, but when you come down to a rain gage | 
can understand something about a rain gage. 

What is the object of these rain gages? Is it to determine hoy 
much precipitation falls? 

Captain Pace. That is correct; the free fall of rain. 

Mr. Manon. What is the use of having $200 for a rain gag 
That looks typically expensive. 

Captain Pace. As I said before, the real significant part of any 
device is when you start talking about recorders. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Captain Pace. I could give you example after example. 

Mr. Manon. Some of the rain gages which I have seen just have a 
little thing on them, like the housewife would have on a measuring cup 
and you determine whether it has rained an inch or a half inch or : 
quarter of an inch or 4 inches, and it seems to be pretty good. Why 
does the Air Force need $200 for rain gages? 

Instead of having a recording device why do they not take a 
look at this thing and see how much it has rained, if that is the object 

Captain Pacer. There are a number of reasons for it. First of all 
certain of these rain gages are designed for use in locations that a1 
unattended. That immediately prohibits the viewing by personn 
every hour, let us say. 

Mr. Manon. You do not have to look at the rain gage every hour 
The evaporation from the atmosphere is not that great in most cases 

Captain Pacr. That is true. This thing does not wait for th 
evaporation you mentioned. As it gets to a limit, as it records its 
intelligence, it trips itself. 

Mr. Manon. I am sure it is a nice gadget, and that it is nice to pla 
with. But, since we are just talking about something that we can 
more or less understand, we are here talking about what you actually 
need. Do you need $4,000 for rain gages? You say that some of then 
would be at places which would be unattended. For example? 

Captain Pacer. For example, we are putting in several locations in 
the ice cap, which are going to be locations from which we will receiv 
intelligence of this type, as well as others. 

Mr. Manon. You mean in the far north? 

Captain Pacer. Yes, sir; where it is not feasible to build and hous 
personnel to make such recordings. We have devices being formu- 
lated, which will give us the same intelligence to a certain degree, 
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from these areas, for a period of time, unattended. We go in, and we 
can either go in physically or we can trip in with a transmitter-receiver 
je get the values by radio from this far isolated unattended area 

Mr. Manon. You might not go to this place over a very few times 
a year. Do you have to go there at all? 

Captain Pacr. We have one station, sir, that we are putting in 
now, Where we expect that unatte nded. operations for a period of 6 
months will be possible. We can get the intelligence from it periodi- 
cally by triggering it. It has an automatic device. You trigger it 
with a Thyratron tube, and it starts transmitting. 

Mr. Manon. Is it that important? 

Captain Pacer. Sir, you will appreciate that there are certain areas, 
where, by virtue of the occupying country, or by virtue of its inacces- 
sibility, we cannot physically get in or stay in, but we must have the 
information. 

To get global weather is what we are trying to do. We are not 
trying to get weather particularly for the spot. We are trying to get 
patterns, trends, and so on, for forecasting, for prognostications of 
global conditions. It requires, practically, observations from all 
around the world. 

There are many areas now from which we are missing coverage, 
because we do not have the equipment to go into those areas or where 
it is not feasible to enplace personnel, or we cannot get in the areas. 

Mr. Manon. Well, have you been able to do a fairly good job 
without these rain gages? 

Captain Pace. Well, weather is just like any other science. I think 
you will appreciate that you cannot get too much of it. You can say: 
“Well, under certain conditions this is the best that we can do. We 
make the most out of the data we have.” 

You are limited by the amount of the available data, the accuracy 
of the data, and your own intelligence and experience as applied to the 
data. As your experience grows, you will find out that you need more 
and better data, and more accuracy, and the things considered ac- 
curate today will be wiped off in 10 years, and we will be dealing with 
microseconds instead of seconds, and microdegrees instead of degrees. 
In other words, you cannot get too much. 

General Parker. I should like to say in general, sir, that since the 
air is the element in which we operate in the Air Force, I heartily con- 
cur with what the captain says. We cannot have too much weather 
data. All of our operations are dependent on it. 

Mr. Manon. I agree with you that it is very important to know the 
weather-as well as possible. 

In the last 10 days, or about the last 5 days, the Weather Bureau of 
the United States predicted light rain or snow repeatedly, and nothing 
ever came of it. It seems that they ought to have, within the area of 
a couple of thousand miles from Washington, pretty good instrumenta- 
tion. 

Captain Pace. They do have. They have excellent instruments, 
and so do we. But you are dealing with local conditions, sir. You 
are dealing with conditions where you have to take into account the 

vagaries. 

You have a frontal movement. You can calculate its speed. You 
can calculate its speed from point A to point B. You will say that by 
the time it reaches point C, at this given rate of speed, you will have 
certain weather conditions developing i in area C, 





Washington is area C, let us say. When it hits area B, it gets out 
over the mountains, moving from the west to the east, and for no 
reason it stagnates. The thing stops. Therefore, the weather con- 
ditions you anticipated to be in existence at 10 o’clock this evening in 
area C, in Washington, are no longer there, because the thing has 
stagnated. It has not moved. 

General Opom. Another reason, Mr. Chairman, why we need more 
equipment and more accurate equipment is that we are getting into 
areas of operation we have not been in before, at higher altitudes and 
in the polar regions, where we are particularly concerned with the in- 
formation. Much of this equipment is designed to spread our know|- 
edge in these particular areas 


SIZE OF PROGRAM 


Mr. Manon. Are you getting your nose under the tent, so to speak 
with this request for 20 rain gages? Will this just be the beginning 
of a much larger rain-gage program, in your opinion? 

Captain Pace. We ‘do not anticipate that it will. You will notice 
that the quantity is small. The quantity was determined by the 
Chief of the Air Weather Service, which is the service that operates 
this equipment, and which is charged with the responsibility for pro- 
viding this information. They anticipated that 20 of these would be 
required. They have various locations which they intend to use them 
for. We have no rain gage in existence which will discharge the 
function which is required. 

Again, as I say, they have decided that these are absolutely required 
They have a number of special projects. They have demands thrown 


upon them, research demands, by the Department of the Army and 
by others, for micrometeorological studies, and work with the chemical- 
warfare people. They have to go in with their units, into a certain 
locale, and perform certain studies. 

Actually, this almost a laboratory instrument. It gets away from 


this business of “‘Why can you not use a $5 rain gage?” 


You probably could use that, for normal purposes. If you want to 
know whether it has rained 1 inch or 2 inches, you could use that, 
I could build one myself. 

Again, you are dealing in studies which require the greatest amount 
of accuracy. These people are called upon constantly to go out and 
fulfill their obligations for the other services, for spec ‘ial projects 
which are quite important, and they have no equipment readily 
available of a type necessary, of a laboratory nature. They have no 
ready source to draw upon. They are not a development agency, 
but they are a development agency insofar as technique is concerned 
For this purpose they do require a minimum of highly accurate 
instruments. 

If you have watched the budget for the past several years, you have 
noticed that the amount of spec ial project equipment is very sm: all 
It is in the neighborhood of 5’s and 10’s. 


COORDINATION OF METEOROLOGICAL WORK WITH OTHER AGENCIES 


Mr. Manon. To what extent is this meteorological work of the Air 
Force coordinated with and consolidated with the work of the United 
States Weather Service? 





Captain Pacs. That is a question which has come up, within my 
experience, for the past six successive years. I would say that it is 
fu [ly coordinated. 

‘his can be judged from more than my “‘say-so.”” It can be proved. 
We have what is called the ACC/MET, the Air Coordinating Com- 
mittee on Meteorological Matters. The representation on that 
includes the Chief of the Navy Aerological Service; General Senter, 
of the Air Weather Service; and Mr. Reichelderfer, of the Weather 
Bureau. These panel members and subpanel members meet weekly 
or monthly to discuss this very thing you are interested in here. We 
are coordinated with them. We are integrated with them. We do 
not try to duplicate. We deliberately try to ceparate our activities 
so that there is no duplication, or at least a minimum of duplication. 

That program has been faithfully carried out for years. I think 
it can be proved by getting the various services together that there is 
very little duplication. There is bound to be some. For instance, 
you have something in this area that has been used as an example 
time and time again, and that is the existence of the Washington 
National Airport, Bolling Field, and the Navy Field. They are 
practically in one place. 

So the thing which ts said is: ‘‘Well, you do not need three weather 
stations. Why not just have one weather station in the center, 
and let it do the work for all three?’ 

Well, of course, Washington National Airport is immediately ruled 
out, because you have a civilian operation there. They have the use 
of the Weather Bureau type of operation there. 

The military fields have a minimum of weather coverage. They 
have only a minimum of instruments. They have just barely suffi- 
cient weather coverage. The rest of it comes in on the coordinated 
circuit C teletype service to provide forecasting and briefing to pilots. 

We have to have that as a part of our coordination. A plane cannot 
take off until the weather officer has signed it out, and he will not 
sign unless he has a certain amount of intelligence available to him. 
If Bolling Field did not have one, we would have to send the pilots 
over to Anacostia for weather briefing. It cannot be done over the 
phone. We have tried that and it does not work. 

There you have duplication in a small area. We have three base 
weather stations, but you must remember that they are concerned 
with the clearing work, administrative work, and the briefing of 
pilots, who want to know the terminal conditions, the marginal 
weather conditions, like icing in clouds and so on. Up to a point 
vou can do it, but you cannot completely not duplicate efforts, 
because these three bases are in an area of several miles’ radius. 

Mr. Manon. You are a meteorologist, in addition to being a pilot? 

Captain Pace. I have had a great deal of experience with it. I am 
not a qualified meteorologist. 

Mr. Manon. Have you been to any schools on the subject? 

Captain Pacr. No; I have not gone to the 8218 School, which is the 
meteorological school. However, I have been involved in this type of 
work for over 6 years now. 

As a pilot in the beginning I had quite a bit to do with meteorological 
science, and I became interested in it, and I have since done a lot of 
studying on it, sir. 

Mr. Manon. I selected the cheapest item on this page to discuss. 
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Captain Pacer. I know. 
Mr. Manon. I must say I think you have done a good job of dis- 
cussing it. It was very interesting. 


AUTOMATIC WEATHER STATION 


You have here item No. 10, “Automatic weather station.” You 
propose a couple of those at $102,000 apiece. 

Captain Pacer. All right, sir. You happily have tied it right into 
the first part of my discussion. 

As to this automatic weather station, I have a gentleman on the 
way over with pictures, which are very explanatory, but I am afraid 
he is not going to get here in time. However, they can be provided 
at a later time. 

This item is a station almost as big as this table. It is made out of 
steel. It is designed for use in an inaccessible area. It has its own 
power equipment. It has transmitting equipment. You turn it on, 
start up the power, and the equipment runs continuously night and 
day. We expect to get as high as 6 months of operation, the main 
restricting factor being the capacity of our gasoline tanks and how 
long the gasoline engine will run without cessation. We expect to 
get a minimum of 120 days or 4 months of operation unattended from 
this item. 

Inside this large steel package—if you look at it it just looks like 
a big tank—are our numerous instruments. There are barometers, 
barographs, thermometers, every type of scientific instruments, rain 
gages, sun gages, and everything we can place in it, housed in it, to 
“tick’’ off the elements of meteorological soundings we are trying to 
obtain. 

Mr. Manon. Will that relay the information to a central point? 

Captain Pacer. Yes, sir. They are connected through transmitting 
devices, so that from a distance we can trigger our automatic station. 
When we trigger it, it turns it on, and we have more or less a clock 
type of mechanism which revolves itself. As it does, it picks up the 
intelligence at the moment from the particular recording devices, and 
transmits it through code. We pick it up on our own receiver, make 
the interpolation and, as I say, we can read it by the hour, by the 
week, or any time we wish to read the information. 

Mr. Manon. Where are these stations to be located? 

Captain Pace. As to these particular two, which you are talking 
about one of them is going to—— 

General Parker. Is that off the record? 

Captain Pacer. I believe perhaps that it is. 

Mr. Manon. You can take it off if you want to. 

That is up in Alaska? 

Captain Pace. Yes, sir; that is up in Alaska. 


WIND INDICATORS 


Mr. Manon. Why would you need to pay $711 for wind indicators? 
Captain Pace. That is item 14. 

Mr. Manon. The Boy Scouts can do it cheaper. 

Captain Pace. Again, you have hit a happy circumstance. 
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told you that one of the biggest costs of any piece of gear is 
trying to record things. This is an indicator in this case, and you 
will see the item below it is the recorder. You will notice the cost of 
that recorder. 

This indicator, is nothing more nor less than a control panel. 

We have this wind-indicating equipment, which is nothing more nor 
less than an anemometer head, with a wind vane, a cup-like affair 
that sits up on top of the station. Inside the station you have the 
devices that actually make the recordings of the wind velocity, 
et cetera. 

This wind equipment was produced and developed before we could 
design an appropriate panel, so to speak. We had a make-shift affair, 
whereby we used part of a panel from an older piece of gear, to try to 
do the job. In the meantime, the development has gone forward on 
both the recorders, which we now do not have, os this wind indicator 
panel, which is the thing you just mentioned, for $700. 

It is a console that has in it these various dials, like speedometer 
dials. We put it up in our weather station, and also in the control 
tower of an air base, so that at a glance, wherever the operator may 
be sitting, when a pilot calls in as to what the surface wind velocity and 
direction is, he will be able to see it and advise the pilot of the correct 
wind direction and velocity. 

The other half of this equipment is down in the weather station for 
the weather briefing, so that the weather officer himself has the same 
intelligence. This item is nothing but the panel. 

Mr. Manon. The whole gadget costs something over $4,000. 

Captain Pace. Yes, sir; and the recorder is the expensive thing. 

Mr. Manon. Will that be used in the ordinary air base, or only 
selected bases? 

Captain Pacr. They will be used at selected bases. The recorders 
will be used in selected bases. I think that the indicator might 
eventually be used in practically every weather station. It is not 
absolutely mandatory that every station have a recorder, because 
some places are so constant in climate year in and year out that it may 
or may not be necessary to have recorders there. The recorders are 
on selected bases. It is authorized one per certain type of organiza- 
tion, and then amended by: 


When authorized by the Chief of the Air Weather Service. 


Mr. Manon. Thank you very much, Captain. 
Captain Pacer. Yes, sir. 


SUMMARY JUSTIFICATION DATA 


Mr. Manon. We will place the appropriate justification data in the 
record at this point. 
(The matter referred to follows: ) 


Project 271: Meteorological equipmenl, $14,471,000 

Experience has repeatedly shown that a knowledge of weather conditions is a 
valuable and frequently decisive factor in the planning or execution of a military 
operation. In recognition of this fact, the Air Weather Service has been organ- 
ized and designated as the military agency responsible for the provision of mete- 
orological intelligence to the United States Air Force and the United States Army. 
The fulfillment of this responsibility makes the Air Weather Service the beneficiary 
of the bulk of the equipment requirements included herein. The small balance 
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is required by certain major commands to support the training and log 
phase of the Air Weather Service mission. 

This meteorological intelligence provided by the Air Weather Service ir 
the provision of forecasts for aerial operations, including atomic warfare, it 
to permit the full exploitation of the weather factor, and for the maximur 
guarding of life and property; the provision of weather forecasts, data, and 
meteorological services as required by the Department of Army for such prog 
as the guided missile program, chemical, biological, and radiological warfar« 
grams, arctic warfare, and tactical maneuvers; the provision of world 
climatological intelligence to the intelligence and planning agencies; and 
provision of meteorological intelligence for the Department of Defenge re 
and developmental agencies. Maximum cooperation is maintained wit] 
United States Weather Bureau and the Naval Aerological Service in orde: 
effect a maximum savings in funds, equipment and personnel. 

In order to provide the required meteorological services, the Air Weather Ser 
organizational structure is currently being changed to be coextensive wit! 
major command served and in sonconance with their service requirement 
fiscal year 1953, it will operate approximately 688 weather stations and sex 
at 341 locations world-wide, 2 mobile weather squadrons and 6 strategic r 
naissance squadrons, medium, weather. The stations and sections are compos 
of both surface and upper air observations stations (including radar and spher 
observations), analysis and forecasting centers, forecast stations at flight ser 
centers, and other required installations of a permanent or semipermanent nat 
The mobile service provides necessary weather stations and sections to servin 
tactical units of the Army and Air Forces in the combat zone, and, during px 
time, provides mobile weather services for special projects, research progran 
tactical maneuvers. The areial weather reconnaissance service provides sy! 
and hurricane weather reconnaissance as required, including reconnaissance 
arctic areas, and other areas inaccessible or untenable, economically or otherw 
by any other means. 

Special meteorological units are provided as required, for various researc} 
experimental projects, such as tornado and turbulence investigations, « 
physies projects, rocket and guided missile investigations, micrometeorol 
studies and bomb ballistic projects. Specially equipped aircraft and ground 
are provided for arctic and tropical weather studies and for geophysical inves 
gations. The peacetime operation of these facilities is based upon normal op: 
tions of 24 hours per day, 7 days per week. Surface observations stations ma 
hourly observations. Upper air rawin and radio-sonde observations are ma 
four times daily and spherics observations eight times daily. Radar storm det: 
tion observations are taken a minimum of eight times each day. Synopt 
reconnaissance flights are normally made on the basis of three 16-hour flights ea 
2 davs by each squadron. 

Through fiscal year 1953 and thereafter, in addition to providing the int 
gence and services outlined above, increasing emphasis will be required on meteor 
ological intelligence from high altitudes in aid of jet propelled aircraft and guid 
missiles operations, on improved tactical and combat readiness, and on ar 
area operations. 

Requirements for equipment in this project are determined as follows: 

1. Initial issue requirements for organizational units are developed by app 
tion of authorizing documents, which designate what equipment a unit 
require, to the planned phasing of these units in the Air Force program. 

These authorizing documents are prepared and constantly screened by ex] 

ssessing complete knowledge of all types of weather equipment present 

as well as newly developed items, who ascertain by the type of unit 
mission of the unit, and the possible area of deployment, what the minin 
equipment requirements will be to enable this unit to accomplish their parti: 
function in consonance with the over-all Air Force mission. 

2. Requirements for this equipment at air bases and weather stations a! 
developed by the Air Weather Service and locations to receive this equipment ar 
specifically designated by that organization. The Air Weather Service in keep 
with their responsibility of affording complete weather coverage for the Air Fo1 
employ a highly efficient technical staff to accurately measure the weather cover 
age that will be required in all areas world-wide. In doing this, the Air Weather 
Service must command a knowledge of all possible conditions of weather that may 
occur in any location all over the world. Application of this knowledge to type: 
of weather equipment enables this group to accurately spot meteorological equi] 


ment on air bases and at weather stations, and to deploy mobile stations, in orde! 
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it weather for any type of Air Force mission can be completely and accurately 
orted in any locale which a mission must go to or through for successful 
pletion. 

;. Requirements for airborne items of equipment are determined by operational 

hnicians who determine what equipment must be in aircraft for the use of 

recrews in successful accomplishment of their mission. For these requirements, 
must be determined what job the equipment will have to do, taking into con- 
leration the type of mission that the aircraft will perform, the utilizable space 
he aircraft, the performance of the equipment in each type of aircraft and 
erous other technological determinations. This project covers retrofit of 
ervice aircraft as weil as those aircraft being removed from storage with air- 
e meteorological equipr ent, as required by the planned operational program, 
ch considers the utilization of aircraft and installed equipment to best advar 
tage 

\ll requirements for this equipment are under constant surveillance by trained 
technicians who investigate all reports on the operation of each item and make 
rips to stations, bases and organizational units to examine the equipment in 
peration, and in the event of malfunction and obsolescence of any item of equip 

ent to have the item removed from authorizing documents. In addition, these 

hnicians instruct supply officers and tactical officers that the particular item of 
equipment will no longer be requisitioned and used after existing stocks have been 
vhausted. 

\lso included in this project are requirements for replacement of meteorological 

juipment presently in use throughout the Air Force. Replacement requirements 
are based on continuing studies by a specially designated staff who constantly 
screen every item of equipment to determine at what point in operational use or 
at what age a piece of equipment is no longer economically feasible to maintain 
and repair. Through the efforts of this group, replacement factors are maintained 
and constantly adjusted, to insure maximum utilization of equipment and the 
procurement of only those quantities required to replace equipment which has 
exhausted its useful life. At the using level, when a piece of equipment begins to 
wear out and becomes the subject of excessive maintenance or malfunction, the 
responsible officer files a report on this piece of equipment, which is carefully 
screened at a higher supply echelon, before requisitioning a replacement. 

Before any procurement is initiated for this equipment, a complete review is 
made by a group of staff experts wherein requirements for each item of equipment 
are screened for relation to the latest operating program, analysis of complete 
asset position, production capabilities, and examination of unit costs. In addi- 
tion, items which represent 75 percent of the total dollars available for procure- 
ment of equipment in this project are subject to procurement and material alloca- 
tion control by the Department of Defense top production and fund control 
personnel, who examine each individual equipment requirement and the feasibility 
f production, considering materials availability and the capacity of industry to 
produce these items, in conjunction with top national production authorities. 
These controls are all maintained on a day-to-day operating basis. 

Meteorological equipment is all procured through the Signal Service, Army, in 
accordance with the single service procurement concept on common items, which 
results in lower cost prices through quantity buying without service competition 
for this equipment. In certain instances, the installed equipment requirements 
vary for Army, Navy, and Air Force needs, and prices will be slightly different, 
but in most cases, prices are uniform. 

Funds requested in this estimate will provide the Air Force with meteorological 
equipment required to support the planned Air Force expansion in fiscal vear 1953 
and replacement of equipment presently in use, as well as long lead time items of 
equipment for forces coming into being during fiscal year 1954. 


COORDINATION OF METEOROLOGICAL WORK WITH OTHER AGENCIES 


Mr. Taser. I want to get a little better picture of this weather 
operation of the Air Force. The Weather Bureau has all sorts of 
stations all over, a lot of places, anyway, including Loran stations; 
out at sea; and the Coast Guard ships as well. I do not know but 
what there are some other kinds, but there must be eight or ten of 
those scattered around different spots in the middle of the Atlantic, 
and out in the Pacific, and I suppose up in the Arctic; I know there are 
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around the Caribbean, and up around Iceland, all of that sort of 
thing. Do they supply the kind of information that the Air Force 
requires? 

Captain Pacer. They supply the same kind of information, and 
deal with data of the same kind, regardless of where it is secured. 
For instance, you mentioned having stations up in the Arctic; th 
are just putting in new stations. 

Off-record discussion. ) 

Mr. ‘Taser. All of their information would be available to you? 

Captain Pacer. Yes. This is an area where really we tie the oper- 
ations together and the operations are tied together by use of tele- 
typewrite * and whether the data is obtained by the Weather Bureau 
or by the Navy or the Air Force, it is made available to the other 
org ranizations. 

Mr. Taser. Does the Navy also have air stations? 

Captain Pacr. Yes; they have several stations, 


NUMBER OF WEATHER STATIONS 


Mr. Taner. How many do they have? 

Captain Pace. It all depends upon the types. I have a list of the 
quantities here, which I can give you very quickly. In the Air Force 
there are some 688 weather stations at some 341 locations. 

Mr. Taser. At 341 locations? 

Captain Pace. At 341 spots, located around the world. There are 
a total of 688 stations and sections at 341 locations. 

Mr. Taser. Then you have more than one station at certain spots? 

Captain Pace. They are designated as weather sections, and are 
broken down by their functions as to whether they are observing 
stations only, or whether they are an observation section and fore- 
casting, or whether they are a forecasting section only. So that in 
some locations there may be a multiple-type—an ACRS, which may 
consist of three or four different types of sections. However, this is 
taken into consideration for the purpose of using the equipment in 
these multiple-type stations and only sufficient equipment is sent to 
that organization to support it, and it does not mean that every 
particular type of equipment or section is furnished with duplicate 
equipment. 

Mr. Taser. Do you have more stations than the Weather Bureau? 

Captain Pace. We have, using full operating stations, we have more 
than the Weather Bureau, but the Weather Bureau has such things 
as individual farmers making reports to them; they receive reports 
from many different sources which are reported to the Weather Bureau 
office. 

So that they have all this data coming in from the civilian sources, 
farmers and agriculturists, and we do not have as many implementing 
organizations, “but we have more operating stations, than the Weather 
Bureau has, that is true. 

Getting back to the Alaskan area, wherever the Weather Bureau 
operates a station, it does perform certain functions and secure certain 
information; we get that information. In fact, the installation must 
have been approved, jointly, before these installations are made, and 
it is automatic that we get the data obtained from those particular 
sites. It would be the same, whether they had the station or whether 
we had it. 
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Mr. Taber. How many stations does the Navy have? 

Captain Pace. [ do not know. 

Mr. Taper. You do not have any idea? You do not have available 
a list of the stations that either the Weather Bureau or the Navy has? 

General Asensio. I am sure that such a list can be secured, but 
Captain Pace is not the representative of our weather bureau. We 
do not have a weather service representative here with us today. 
What he knows he has picked up from being on the supply end of 
things and from supplying articles, and being assured on that point on 
which his information is obtained by osmosis, rather than by direct 
contact. 

Captain Pacr. I do know this, Mr. Taber, that wherever the Navy 
has an air base, wherever they have planes operating or some other 
activity in operation, they have a weather station of some kind, the 
same as we do, to provide forecasts and to provide briefing to pilots 
who operate from those stations. So there will be a number at these 
naval air stations. 

Mr. Taser. I suppose that a civilian can call your set-up and ask 
what the weather conditions are, can they? 

Captain Pacr. It depends upon who is calling; if some representa- 
tive of the Weather Bureau is asking for weather information, yes. If 
some individual, normally, no. However, the Weather Intelligence 
is made available to the civilian weather organizations for transmission 
to air lines or for any other purpose. 

Mr. Taser. We have a bill for the operation of the Weather 
Bureau of some 26 or 27 million dollars—I do not know but what it 
may be more; and you have a request in here of $14 million. The 
Weather Bureau does not seem to have as big a quantity of matériel; 
it is mostly 20 out of 26 million dollars for personnel, and maybe 
another $1 million for transportation, and that sort of thing, but there 
is not any operating business in here. Supplies and materials and 
equipment is only $3.2 million. I was wondering if they have the 
same type of equipment. 

Captain Pacr. They use the same types of equipment, yes. Some 
of the equipment was made available to the Weather Bureau by the 
Air Force, a tremendous amount of material and equipment that had 
been accumulated during the last war. They are still living on that 
equipment to a great extent. They have supplemented it by using 
ours in some cases, and they are developing and using the information 
that we gather, or we use information that they gather, which some- 
body necessarily has to collect, so they are being assisted to a certain 
extent in getting this information that may be obtained by us. 

We are still using old equipment in some instances. The Weather 
Bureau is still using old equipment. 


INCREASE IN 1953 BUDGET 


Mr. Taser. You have been getting a fairly good amount of funds 
in 1951 and 1952, and this year you have got as much in the budget 
as you had for the whole or those 2 years. Why is it that you have 
such an increase? 

Captain Pacer. The development which was started shortly after 
the close of the war, late in 1945 and early 1946, is just now beginning 
to pay off. We are still using today, in some of the more important 
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fields, for instance, in the upper air, much of the older equipment 
Despite the need for higher-altitude soundings for use of jet 
craft and for guided missiles we are still using equipment that was 
produced and operated during the first war. We have been getting 
complaints from the various commanders because they are not getting 
the “high-altitude support” kind of information which they insist 
they need. 

(Off-record discussion. ) 

Captain Pacer. As | stated, this development is just now reall) 
starting to pay off, and we are starting to get the newer items in the 
GMQ’s. 

MAJOR ITEMS INCLUDED IN 1953 BUDGET 


Mr. Tanpr. What is the GMQ? 

Captain Pacer. The GMQ-1, item No. 4 on this list. 

Mr. Taper. There are a lot of them? 

Captain Pace. Yes, there are. The wind equipment is the GMQ 
The (GMQ was an item of procurement in 1951, and subsequently, in 
1952. We are just now getting production deliveries. That is one of 
the ed items. The CPS-10 is appearing here, which is anothe: 
new item in the estimate. 

Mr. Taser. CPS. Where is that? 

General Asensio. That is item No. 

Mr. Taser. What is the GMQ-2? 

Captain Pace. The ceilometer, a ceiling light detector which helps 
to determine the correct cloud base above the airfield. It is an item 
which has been brought in around the end of the last war. 

Mr. Taper. You have a couple of items in here carrying quite a 
large quantity: the CPS—10; you are requesting 14 of them. Evidently 
that is brand new? 

Captain Pacer. Yes, it is 

Mr. Taner. You do not have any on hand, and they are to cost 
$203,283 apiece? 

Captain Pace. Yes. 

Mr. Taser. What can you tell us about them? 

Captain Pacer. This is an extremely complicated item, the CPS—10 
Again, it is the result of extensive development that was begun just 
before the close of the last war. 

Mr. Taper. What does it do? 

Captain Pace. Its primary purpose is for tracking tbe balloon- 
borne reflector target, which is used 

Mr. Taser. A balloon-borne reflector what? 

Captain Pace. A reflector target, which is a sort of triangular 
looking target, which gives a reading on the radar scope, and 
tracking this target and following it throughout the range, we can 
actually get the wind speed and the direction of the winds aloft 
from ground level to approximately 100,000 feet and these are the 
important factors for successful operations at high altitude. This 1s 
one of the most important factors ,as we found out recently in tests 
made over New York, when bombers were making a ‘‘strike’’ over 
that area. 
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Our fighters were given a rendezvous time over the target based on 
the best wind velocity that we could give to them at the time. When 
the bombers passed over the target the fighters were only half way 
up from Andrews Field. The wind velocities forecast for this problem 
were 60 knots when actually they were 115 knots. 

This just illustrates the kind of thing that the fighters are up against 
in reaching a target and emphasizes the importance of knowing the 
actual wind speed and direction in the air, and that is what this item 
provides and is designed to do. It is a very complicated instrument. 
| have a picture of it here if you would like to see it. It has, as I say, 
been the result of extensive development to bring it up to its present 
state. It is a comparatively long-range radar set. This is not a 
search radar; that goes much farther. This is the tracking radar. 

Mr. Taser. That is as far as you can measure the wind; you can 
measure the wind velocity that far away; is that what you mean? 

Statement off the record.) 

Mr. Taser. This is an item that cost $127,000, this one item. 

General Parker. Item 12. 


INDICATOR, RADAR CLOUD 


Mr. Taper. And you are asking for 42 of them. 

Captain Pace. That is the AN/TPQ-6. This item again is an 
tem that has been developed since the end of the war, and it is also 
more or less an offshoot from the development of radar during the 
war. It was conceived that it was possible to actually design a device 
hat would magnify moisture droplets in the air, which is the very 
hing that most radar sets are designed to exclude, in order to get a 


‘lear picture. 

In other words, most radar sets are designed to exclude the very 
hing this set has been made to accentuate. This set operates like 
an X-ray camera and provides pictures of successive cloud levels 
above the set. This is done by a recording device, and we can say 
or the first time we will have a device for use at weather stations that 
will actually measure the heighth and make a record of two or wo 
successive cloud levels. The usual device stops at the bottom of « 
cloud, but this item goes through it, measures the thickness, and aie 
on through another layer to measure the thickness of the next layer 
thus giving us a vertical cross-section, so that we can actually see 
what is above and picture the formation. 

This is the first time we have ever had such a facility. It has no 
counterpart; there is no other thing being produced that will do this 
job. It is unique in itself. 

The 42 were arrived at by considering the areas of concentration, 
where there are a tremendous number of aircraft in use, like the New 
York area. Considering some 300 locations and picking out only 
those where there was the greatest concentration of flight operations. 
In this way we narrowed the number down to 42 locations where it is 
considered absolutely essential to have such type of equipment. 
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Mr. Taser. Howymuch personnel is there involved in connection 
with the Air Force weather operations? 

General Asensro. I think we can get into that more completely 
under the 400 area. 

Mr. Taper. Very well. I would like to have you submit to the 
committee a list of the 341 spots or locations. 

General Asrensio. We shall do so. 

(The information requested has been supplied the committee. ) 

Mr. Taper. And then I would like to have the staff get the informa- 
tion from the Navy and from the Weather Bureau as to the Weather 
Bureau and naval stations. 


FURNISHING OF WEATHER INFORMATION TO THE GENERAL PUBLI( 


Mr. Manon. I would like to call your attention to this newspaper 
statement: 

An Air Force weather forecaster in Oklahoma City claims he predicted Mo 
day’s tornadoes in Alabama several hours in advance. 

The Air Force was prohibited by law from warning the public. United Stat 
weather bureaus in the area—with the same information and even the Air Fore 
forecast available—declined to advise the public. 

Ivan R. Tannehill, Chief of the Forecast Division in National Weather Burea 
headquarters, said today there’s a good and simple reason: “It is impossibl 
pinpoint a tornado by forecast.” 

The Weather Bureau reasons that inaccurate forecasts might literally scare a 
lot of people to death. 

sy the same act of Congress which created it, the Weather Bureau also was 
endowed as the sole official disseminator of public information on weather. 

That is why the Air Force weather forecaster could not tell 
people of Alabama the tornado was coming. 

Captain Pace. Yes. What you have just stated merely emphasize 
what has been stated here: that you cannot predict conditions of th 
nature by forecast technique alone because such forecasts are subj 
to so many vagaries; you can predict the course of the tornado, 
there are so many thing that may result in changing its course ac 
you cannot hope to have an accurate forecast, without the aid of 
electronic devices such as those in this budget. By the use of trac ‘kin, ng 
radar sets, we can make a highly accurate forecast, as we have bee 
able to do in many instances. Such information is passed on as storm 
warnings to Air Force bases and has allowed them time to ‘ Button 
up’, evacuate aircraft, and so forth, and has saved many thousands 
of dollars of critical Government property. We have been doing this 
with equipment carried over from the end of World War II, and 
through the modification of certain airborne radar sets we have been 
able to track such targets, follow a storm or tornado; but again, as 
was indicated, we do not give that information to the. general public. 
We do make the information available to the Weather Bureau but have 
no further control over the use which may be made of this information 


THERMOMETER, VORTEX 


Mr. Taner. You have down here a thermometer, vortex, at 
$1,218 apiece. What does that do? 

Captain Pace. That is the vortex type of thermometer. The item 
you are referring to is item No. 21. 

Mr. Taper. Yes. 
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Captain Pace. There are all types of thermometers, normally a 
very simple device for measuring temperature, but for special eetis. 
tions we have to consider a lot of other factors, and the vortex type 
of thermometer is a very sensitive, very accurate thermometer, that 
is carried aloft in the aircraft. 

But when you subject a thermometer to a rapidly moving air stream 
it affects the temperature. What you are trying to measure is the 
temperature of the air, free from those errors induced by the move- 
ment of the airplane, so as to get the actual temperature free of these 
influences. 

No matter how we have worked at it before, there has always been 
a certain amount of air friction in the probe, thus resulting in an error 
in reading. 

So, what was done in developing this thermometer, the vortex type, 
was to develop a device which creates a partial vacuum and, therefore, 
an area in which there is little wind movement. Here we are dealing 
with a type of thermometer used for measuring nothing except the 
temperature in the air.through which the aircraft is passing. 

With the usual thermometer, you get the friction of the air, raising 
the temperature recording, and you would not get the accurate read- 
ing desired. 

OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Taser. I think, before we go further, we ought to have the 
obligations for this 1952 money, and also the expenditures for 1951, 
for projects 271 through 299. 

General AsEensto. I have the reported obligations of December : 
1951. 

Mr. Taser. Do you have the January 31 figures? 

General Asensio. No. I have a nonofficial indication. But I do 
not have the exact figures. I have an indication of 57-percent. obli- 
gations as of mid-February. 

Mr. Taper. You mean on the whole thing? 

General Asgensio. On the whole program; yes. As of December, 

1 however, the vies tyme shows $23.1 million for 270 as a whole. 

"$2.2 million, for 271; less than $50,000 in 272; $1.5 million for 273; 
$1.2 million for 274; ‘si million for 275; $12.1 million for 276; nothing 
for 277; $5.1 million for 299. 


EXPENDITURES FOR FISCAL YEAR 1951 


Mr. Taser. What are the expenditures on those projects? 

General Asensto. The 1951 expenditures in this area, $58 million; 
the $58 million is for the whole program. 

For 271, it is $1.4 million; 272, $200,000; for 273, $8.6 million; 274, 
$1.3 million; for 275, $3.6 million; for 276, $41.2 million; for 277, $1.8 
million; for 299, $2 million. 

Mr. Manon. You have developed the figures for 1951? 

General Asensto. Yes, expenditures. 

Mr. Manon. Is the money all obligated for the 1951 figures? 

General Asrensto. The total obligations as of December 31, 1951, 
were $224.3 million. That exceeds the 1951 actual, reflected in the 
printed estimate, which was as of June 30, 1951. Therefore, there 
must have been additional obligations incurred in the interim period. 
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Mr. Taser. There must be. 

General Asrensio. This is actual as of December 31, $224 million 
which goes beyond the printed amount. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you, Captain Pace. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC 2QUIPM ENT 
WITNESS 
MAJ. E. W. LANGLEY, PROJECT OFFICER, AIR MATERIEL COMMAND 


Mr. Manon. Next is project 273, “Photographic equipment.’’ Wil! 
you give us a statement on that, Major? 

Major Laneiey. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
the budget estimate for project 273, ‘Photographic equipment,” is 
contained on pages 68 through 74, with the amount requested 
$9,513,000, shown on page 68. 

Funds requested in this project provide for the procurement of 
equipments authorized to bases and tactical organizations and in 
addition one aircraft-installed camera. The aircraft-installed camera 
included in this project is the K-46 camera and includes only that 
quantity required for installation on the RB-—26 aircraft, which is a 
“retrofit’’ installation. By that ] mean we are taking B—26’s, light 
bombers, and converting them into reconnaissance aircraft. Project 
273 is used to provide the photographic equipment for these retrofit- 
type installations. All other aircraft-installed cameras are being 
procured from the ‘Aircraft and related procurement”’ appropriation 

There are no new major items of equipment included in this esti- 
mate. The larger portion of this estimate is the replacement and 
augmentation of existing units with the addition of that quantity of 
items necessary to activate those new units included in the Air Force 
program. Our experiences in Korea have taught us that photographic 
coverage is of major importance; and, to support the operations called 
for by the theater commanders, it is necessary to provide the maximum 
information both as a defensive measure and for our offensive thrusts 
At the present time, we are maintaining constant surveillance of the 
enemy through daily reconnaissance flights. It is not only a question 
of having the photographic planes available when required; an addi- 
tional requirement exists in having the organizations available to do 
the processing and printing of the necessary prints of the shots taken 
on the reconnaissance flights. At the present time, the most effective 
manner in which to provide the organizations for the processing and 
developing of these prints is by our reconnaissance technical squad- 
rons. These units are very mobile, being set up to operate from 
trailers. These trailers are equipped with the latest type of processing 
equipment and skilled personnel which enables us to giv e complete and 
effective support to the reconnaissance squadrons. This is the most 
effective method of operation and eliminates the problem of having 
to place these units in the rear echelon and thereby delaying the 
furnishing of the information to the tactical units. 

We have individual folders for each item listed in this estimate 
and will be glad to answer questions on the items. 

Mr. Manon. I| notice on page 72 of the justification vou have a list 
of the equipment which you expect to secure. 

Major Lanaury. Yes. 
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\ir. Manon. Generally speaking, is that the kind of procurement 
for the same type of items that you requested in previous years? 

\lajor LANGLEY. Yes; there is not a single new item in here, with 
the exception of some minor quantities. ‘There are no major new items 
in this estimate. 

General AseNs1o. Our requirements in this area have been quite 
large in 1951 and 1952; and the 1953 estimate is considerably reduced 
from the prior-year figures. 


SUMMARY JUSTIFICATION DATA 


\ir. Manon. We will insert the appropriate page of the justifica- 
tions at this point. 

‘The matter referred to is as follows:) 
Project 273: Photographic equipment, $9,513,000 

lhis equipment plays a major part in the achievement of operational efficiency 
of the Air Force in consummating successful bombing missions as well as efficient 
support of ground forces. 

Equipment contained in both conventional and jet-engine reconnaissance air- 
craft, flying at both high and low levels, is capable of photographing enemy 
installations, ground concentrations, railheads, bridges, and airfields during the 
dav or night and under all weather conditions. 

After a high-speed reconnaissance mission, the Air Force, through this equip- 
ment, in a matter of minutes is able to develop, process, and print numerous 
copies of pictures, in the most minute detail, for distribution to theater, area, and 
troop commanders in order that they may deploy their forces quickly to intercept 
nemy movements and to strike at some weakness not known through normal 
ntelligenee or patrol methods. 

lhe Air Force Intelligence officers from these pictures can plan extensive 
bombing operations and by photo interpretation can accurately determine the 
best selection of targets, type of aircraft most suited to the mission, and the type 
of ammunition that will do the most damage. In cooperation with troop com- 

nders, ground support strikes can be carried out which will most benefit 

vances or withdrawals of our troops, as well as the blunting of advances, har- 
ing of withdrawals or supply lines of enemy troops. 

In addition, the taking of pictures through gun or strike cameras mounted on all 
weapon-carrying aircraft enables the Air Force personnel charged with design, 
armament, and operational capabilities of aircraft to observe enemy aircraft 
capabilities and armament as well as strike effect of our guns under actual combat 
conditions. 

rhis equipment also has an invaluable use in the training of personnel in all 
phases and operations of the Air Force. Through training films, airmen and 
officers can be readily instructed in an efficient manner as to the responsibilities 
uid performance expected of them in the operation and maintenance of all air- 
raft, vehicles, and related equipment necessary for an operational-readiness 
\ir Foree. 

Kquipment requirements in this project consist of initial issue requirements 

* bases and organizational units, ‘‘retrofitting’’ of equipment on aireraft not 
provided with this equipment in production, and replacement of existing in-use 

julpment. 

The requirements for initial issue equipment for bases and organizational units 
are determined by application of authorizing documents to the specific bases and 
irganizations utilizing each individual item of equipment as they phase into 
the Air Foree program. Procurement of equipment in accordance with program 
requirements is dependent on the production lead time of the equipment required. 
(he authorizing documents utilized for bases and organizational units have been 
repared by a staff of experts who have complete knowledge of the capabilities 
1d limitations of the equipment authorized, the mission of the base or unit 

will utilize this equipment, the geographical location of bases, and the 
robable deployment of units. These documents are constantly screened and 
adjusted through investigation of the operation of each piece of equipment while 
tis performing its mission. 

lhe requirements for ‘retrofitting’ 


vit} 


’ 


airborne cameras on aircraft not provided 
these cameras while in production are determined by operational technicians 
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who are responsible for making the determination as to what type of camera 
perform most efficiently, taking into consideration the type, speed, size, alti 
tude capabilities, and ultimate mission of each aircraft in the Air Force. 

Requirements for replacement quantities of equipment are determined thr 
application of wear-out factors which are applied to the equipment curr 
being used. These wear-out factors are predicated on the results of const 
investigation, by trained experts, of each individual item of equipment ar 
operation under all possible conditions. Through these investigations, detert 
tion can be made in advance of equipment malfunctions and excessive maintena 
costs, and replacement procurement can be provided. 

(ll requirements for photographie equipment and the utilization of this eq 
ment undergo constant vigorous examination by trained technicians who 
trips to bases and organizational units to ascertain that the equipment is be 
used as intended and to maximum advantage, and that the equipment author 

adequate to perform the mission required. These experts also receive rey 
in the event of any malfunction of this equipment and carefully investigate t! 
reports to determine whether the equipment is not giving full performanc: 
whether other factors are contributing to the defects reported. Through a 
investigation and screening of these reports, these experts constantly adj 
alithorizing documents and recommend redistribution of this equipment 
with changing missions so that complete utilization of this equipment is 
tained at all times. 

The Air Force has single-service responsibility for procurement of photogray 
equipment. Prices to be paid for this equipment are predicated on costs of curr 
contracts with manufacturers of photographic equipment or manufacturers’ ¢ 
mates. These contracts are predicated on a bid procedure wherein all inter 
manufacturers submit their estimate of the cost to produce this equip 
These bids are evaluated and the lowest bidders are investigated as to 
capability to produce this equipment and to meet the scheduled requirement 
the three services. The lowest bidder with the requisite capability is give 
contract. By procuring for all three services, the Air Force can obtain the bes 
prices through quantity buying and elimination of interservice competition, 

Before any procurement is initiated for this equipment, a complete revie 
made by a group of staff experts. Requirements for each item of equipment 
screened in relation to the latest operating program, analysis of asset posit 
production capabilities, and examination of costs. In addition, items w! 
represent 75 percent of the total dollars available for procurement of equipmer 
are subject to procurement and matériel allocation control by the Department 
Defense production and fund control personnel, who examine each individ 
equipment requirement and the feasibility of production, considering mater 
availability and the capacity of industry to produce these items, in conjunct 
with top national production authorities. These controls are all maintained 
a day-to-day operating basis. 

Funds requested in this estimate will provide photographic equipment requir 
to support the planned expansion of the Air Force through fiscal year 1953 
well as replacement of equipment which is presently in use. 


Mr. Manon. Are there any questions on this item? 


PROCESSING MACHINES 


Mr. Tazser. I would like to take two or three spots. First, No. 4, 
you have 50 items at $12,500 each. What is that for? 

Major Lana.ey. That is a processing machine, for processing the 
gun camera film; we have the gun camera in the fighter type of air- 
craft, and this processes the films, enabling us to run off very quickly 
the film to determine the actual results of the mission. 

Mr. Taser. Where do you have such equipment? 

Major Lancuey. They are in the tactical organizations, and we do 
have some few at the bases; primary authorization is for the fighter 
outfits, 
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MOUNT ASSEMBLY 


Mr. Taper. Then you have another item, No. 10, 40 of those at 
$19,000 apiece. 

Major Lanetey. Yes. That is a gyroscopic table mount for 
cameras, Which is used primarily for mapping purposes. We have a 
total requirement of 240 for B-29’s and B-—50’s, with mapping and 
survey organizations. It is installed on the aircraft itself, and we 
have a mount below where we can place this type of camera.. This 
is hung so the camera can rotate to achieve a correct picture so that 
when we start assembling the maps we will not have variations re- 


sulting from the camera’s action. 
PRINTERS 


Mr. Taser. Then you have an item for printers, 121, at $21,500 
each, totaling $2,600,000. Tell us something about that. 

Major Lanciey. That is the item that prints the long rolls of films 
of the aerial cameras; they are about a 9%-inch film in width, with 
approximately 18 inches in length, used on the photographic planes; 
when we go on a prestrike mission, or go out to photograph an are: 
that is to be bombed, the plane makes a photograph, and then a photo- 
craph is made of the damage resulting from the mission. 


MOTION-PICTURE PROCESSING MACHINE 


Mr. Taner. Then you have a couple of rather large items on here, 
$40,000 apiece, Houston models of the 35-millimeter Fonda motion 
picture film processing machine. 

What do you use that for? 

Major Lanauiey. That is a special camera that uses a processing 
machine for the tests that have been conducted at the air proving 
eround. This is something that is not used in everyday operation, but 
it was found that by getting two of them it would prevent the necessity 
of making other runs of tests, in case there had been a failure some- 
where, and prevents us from spending a lot of money for duplicating 
tests. We will not have to duplicate any tests unless we do not have 
a satisfactory result. 

Mr. Taser. That is all I have. 


PRINTING AND Repropuction EqurrpMENT 
WITNESS 


R. C. RICHTER, PRINTING AND PUBLISHING OFFICE, AIR ADJUTANT 
GENERAL’S OFFICE 


Mr. Manon. The next project is No. 274, printing and reproduction 
equipment. We may have considerable controversy over printing by 
Government agencies, including the armed services, as well. 

General Parker. Mr. Richter will make the presentation. 

Mr. Ricater. This project provides for the procurement of com- 
plete units of printing and reproduction equipment, such as composing 
machines, printing presses, cutters, stitchers and all other types of 





related machinery and equipment required in the operation of fi 
printing presses and in tactical organizations. 

This estimate will provide equipment necessary to increase the ca- 
pacity of certain field printing piants, and by the addition of newly 
deve ‘loped commercial equipment designed to process work which at 
present is done manually. These plants are equipped to process an 
print many copies of maps, target charts and other tactical materia] 
needed by area commanders for dissemination to subordinate com- 
manders and field staffs. 


EQUIPMENT FOR PSYCHOLOGICAL WARFARE 


Also included in this project are items of equipment necessary in 
the psychological warfare program of the Air Force. In this field 
small, high-speed offset presses have been developed. After dropping 
these presses, personnel using base materials, such as crayon, pencil, 
or ink, can accomplish composition of text material for printing on 
these small presses and quick dissemination. The use of this equip- 
ment during World War II proved invaluable to the Departments of 
State and Army in this ever-growing important phase of global warfare. 

Procurement of this equipment is fully controlled by the Con- 
gressional Joint Committee on Printing, which not only controls the 
procurement of items of equipment, but also must authorize th: 
establishment of all printing plants. 

Mr. Manon. This is something that would be used only in the 
event of a general war. 

Mr. Ricntrer. This equipment is being used constantly in field 
printing plants, tactical organizations and for the purpose of psycho- 
logical warfare; some of this equipment is in use in Korea, and is being 
used by training teams in psychological warfare. 

Mr. Manon. We were told throughout the budget here that you 
were not budgeting any items for the conduct of the Korean war 

Mr. Ricuter. That is correct. This is a psychological warfare 
program which goes on continuously. 

Mr. Manon. Regardless of the Korean war? 

Mr. Ricuter. Whether we have a Korean war or not, that is right 

Mr. Manon. Where would these leaflets be used? 

Mr. Ricurer. They may be dropped on enemy troops or may be 
dropped in civilian areas. 

Mr. Manon. I know, but that isin Korea. What do you have that 
vou use otherwise than in the Korean area? 

Mr. Ricuter. Most of this equipment is for normal use in field 
printing plants. The psychological warfare units are being trained 
in the event of war; the equipment for these units is being used in the 
European theater in addition to Korea. 

Mr. Manon. But that is in the event of war. 

Mr. Ricuter. As preparation for a wartime mission, yes. 

General Asensio. I think your initial question was, perhaps, mis- 
understood. 

General Parker. What is the peacetime use? 

Mr. Ricuter. The peacetime use is that of training units for pos- 
sible wartime. 

Mr. Manon. And these leaflets would be used to some extent in 
connection with that. 
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MAJOR ITEMS OF EQUIPMENT REQUESTED 


\ir. Ricuter. Yes. Of the individual items that we have listed on 
pages 76-A and 76—B, I have picked out a few of the larger procure- 
ments to discuss. The first item 1 have selected is No. 2, Varityper, 
in using prepared text, and the offset press to run with the Varitypers, 
in item No. 14, 25 of them are programed for the use of the reproduc- 
tion teams. Each team will have one Varityper and one press as part 
of its equipment for use in the psychological warfare program 

Item No. 11, offset presses, 14 by 20, all are for nontactical Air 
Force field printing plants. The majority of these are for replacement 
of presently operating equipment in poor condition. 

item No. 13, offset press, 22 by 30, are for use by reconnaissance 
technical squadrons. These presses will go to equip tactical units 
programed for 1953, and the major portion of them will be used by 
the reconnaissance group. 

Item No. 19, camera copy, are for use in both tactical and non- 
tactical printing plants. The tactical units are those referenced in 
the preceding item. 

Item No. 27, grainer, 58 by 66, will be used by both tactical and 
nontactical printing plants, and are used to prepare printing plates for 
reuse. By this means plates may be used numerous times before 
being scrapped. 

Item No. 36, collator, 15-box, will be used for gathering of printed 
pages in field printing plants where such work is now performed 
manually. This not only accelerates production, but reduces the 
number of personnel required to perform this type of bindery work. 


SUMMARY JUSTIFICATION DATA 


Mr. Manon. We will insert the prepared justifications at this point. 
The matter referred to follows:) 
Project 274: Printing and reproduction equipment, $1,440,000 

This estimate will provide equipment necessary to increase the capacity of 
ertain field printing plants, by the addition of newly developed commercial 
equipment designed to process work which at present is done manually. In 
addition, there are equipments for tactical printing plants which operate in forward 
areas. These plants are equipped to process and print many copies of maps, 
target charts and other tactical material needed by area commanders for dissemina- 
tion to subordinate commanders and field staffs. 

\lso included in this project are items of equipment necessary in the psychologi- 
cal warfare program of the Air Force. In this field, small, high-speed offset presses 
have been developed which may be dropped behind enemy lines for hit-and-run 
printing of psychological materials. After dropping these presses, personnel 
using basie materials such as crayon, pencil, or ink can accomplish composition 
of text material for printing on these small presses and quick dissemination. The 
ise of this equipment during World War II proved invaluable to the Departments 
of State and Army in this every-growing important phase of global warfare. 

Procurement of this equipment is fully controlled by the Congressional Joint 
Committee on Printing who not only control the procurement of items of equip- 
ment but also must authorize the establishment of all printing plants. 

Replacement of this equipment is predicated on surveys of all items of equip- 
ment for which replacement is requested. These surveys consist of physical 
inspection of the equipment by the Air Adjutant General and a report of condition 
of the equipment which is regularly submitted to the Joint Committee on Printing. 

Funds requested in this estimate will provide printing and reproduction equip- 
ment required to support the planned expansion of the Air Force through fiscal 
year 1953 as well as replacement of equipment presently in use. 
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CAMERAS, COPY 


Mr. Taser. In project 274 you have got 15 cameras in here at $7,001 
apiece. What could that be? 

Mr. Ricurer. Item No. 19? 

Mr. Taser. Yes. 

Mr. Ricurer. Fifteen cameras: three are for replacement in the 
regular nontactical units. 

Mr. Taser. But what are they for? 

Mr. Ricuter. They are copy cameras, used to copy text material 
put out, a reduction or an enlargement of material to be used. 

Mr. Taser. Is not $7,000 a pretty good price for it? 

Mr. Ricurer. It is a commercial item, and can be bought all over 
the country; it is not specially built for the Air Force. The Army and 
the Navy use the same type ‘of equipme nt. It is because of its size 
generally 24 by 24 inches, and having approximately an 18-foot bed for 
darkroom use. It is a commerce ially manufactured article, with th 
manufacturer’s price on it. 

Mr. Taser. How big is it? 

Mr. Richter. I havea picture of it. There it shows a man standing 
alongside it. It does show the darkroom back of the man. 

Mr. Taser. Is the darkroom included in the cost of this thing? 

Mr. Ricutrer. No; the darkroom is not included in the cost of the 
camera 

Test EQUIPMENT 


WITNESSES 


MAJ. E. W. LANGLEY, PROJECT OFFICER, AIR MATERIEL COMMAND 
COL. J, 8S. BLEYMAIER, DIRECTORATE OF REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Manon. Will you take up now the item of ‘Test equipment,” 
project 275. 
Major Laneuey. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 


the budget estimate for project 275, “Test equipment,” is contained 


on pages 77 through 87 with the amount requested, $44,355,000, 
shown on page 77. 

This project provides for the procurement of laboratory and test 
equipment for bases and tactical organizations needed in the support 
of aircraft, electronics, motor vehicles, and all other equipment used 
by the Air Force. This estimate includes items such as electrical 
harness testers, hydraulic test equipment, analyzers, oscillographs, 
and magnaflux machines. 

The test equipment used in connection with the testing of the latest 
type of bomber, fighter, and reconnaissance aircraft and the necessary 
allied equipment is provided for in this estimate. We must have 
precision accuracy in the operation of our aircraft; therefore, it is 
absolutely necessary to have these testing devices. We have a very 
exacting inspection system for our aircraft that includes preflight and 
after-mission inspections that are performed by our tactical organiza- 
tions. In addition, we have inspections that are demanded every 50 
and 100 hours of operation of the aircraft. 

It would not be possible nor practical to attempt to test fly these 
aircraft for malfunction; therefore, with these test equipments we test 
the operating condition of the plane while on the ground. These 
devices actually simulate the conditions such as pressures, stresses 
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and current loads, that would be encountered when the aircraft is in 
fight. This enables our maintenance people to replace those com- 
nonents that are malfunctioning with a like serviceable item. 

- We need a number of different types of testing devices due to the 
differences in the aircraft we operate. The item that is used to test a 
jet fighter cannot be used to check a B-36 bomber. However, we do 
standardize all items that are used on similar type aircraft. 

One of the current major deficiencies of our operation is the lack of 
sufficient test equipment to maintain the operation of our electronics 
equipment, both airborne and ground. We have made tremendous 
progress in the development on radar, radio, and communications 
equipment and at the present time great emphasis is being placed on 
the concurrent development and availability of the test equipment 
for these items. ‘The items listed in this estimate are all past the de- 
velopment stage and if not presently in production, specifications are 
available from which we may procure. 

There are folders available on the items listed in this estimate in- 
cluding a picture and the use of the item, and we will be glad to answer 
questions on any individual items. 


SUMMARY JUSTIFICATION DATA 


Mr. Manon. We will insert the appropriate justification material 
in the record at this point. 
(The matter referred to follows:) 


Project 275: Test equipment, $44,355,000 

New and changing strategic and tactical concepts in the field of high speed, high 
altitude, global operations of the Air Force necessitates continuous evaluation 
of the equipment used, and it is necessary that test equipment be geared to 
technological advancements. 

It is possible through the use of engine test stands to test the various units and 
parts essential to efficient performance of the aircraft engine without running the 
engine, therefore saving time on engines which will be utilized in flight. These 
stands simulate all conditions present when the engine is in operation at various 
altitudes and speeds, and it is possible to test fuel systems, starting controls, and 
other engine components so that upon installation in the aircraft, there will be 
assurance that all components will work perfectly, and that no damage to the 
engine will occur upon operation. 

Certain portable test stands now in the Air Force system will measure thrust, 
vibration, fuel plow, tail pipe temperatures, and fuel and oil pressures. These 
stands enable organizations at the base level to perform minor overhaul on jet 
engines thereby releasing the depot overhaul workload of this type for the very 
necessary major overhaul problems in the Air Force. 

In addition to engine test, special equipment is needed to test the bombing and 
fire-control systems, communications equipment, hydraulic systems, and all 
instruments contained on the aircraft. 

sy the utilization of efficient and comprehensive testing of aircraft, much 
higher performance is afforded the Air Force to carry out its readiness responsi- 
bility to this country. 

Equipment requirements in this project consist of initial issue requirements for 
bases and organizational units, those items of test equipment necessary for air- 
craft support, and replacement quantities of equipment presently in use. 

The requirements for initial-issue equipment for bases and organizational units 
are determined by application of authorizing documents to the specific bases 
and organizations utilizing each individual item of equipment as thev phase into 
the Air Force program. Procurement of equipment in accordance with program 
phasing is dependent on the production-lead time of the equipment required. 

The authorizing documents utilized for bases and organizational units have been 
prepared by a staff of experts who have complete knowledge of the capabilities 
and limitations of the equipment authorized, the mission of the base or unit that 
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will utilize this equipment, the geographical location of bases, and the proba 
deployment of units. These documents are constantly screened and adjus 
through investigation of the operation of each piece of equipment while it i 
forming its mission. 

Requirements for test equipment to support specific types of aircraft ar 
determined by aircraft technicians who are familiar with all parts and systen 
the aircraft. These requirements are incorporated in authorization docun 
listing by specific type of aircraft the numbers and types of test equipmen 
utilized by each airplane. These documents are constantly revised as enci 
weapons svstems, and engineering changes occur on all aircraft. 

tequirements for replacement quantities of equipment are determined throu; 
application of wear-out factors which are applied to the equipment current 
being used. These wear-out factors are predicated on the results of consta: 
investigation, by trained experts, of each individual item of equipment and 
operation under all possible conditions. Through these investigations determina 
tions can be made in advance of equipment malfunctions and excess maintenan 
costs, and replacement procurement can be provided. 

All requirements for test equipment, and the use of this equipment, underg 
constant rigorous examination by trained technicians who make trips to bases 
and organizational units to ascertain that the equipment is being used as intended 
and that the equipment authorized is adequate to perform the mission required 
These experts also receive reports in the event of any malfunction of this equip 
ment, and carefully investigate these reports to determine whether the eq 
ment is not giving full performance or whether other factors are contributing to th 
defects reported. 

Through actual investigation and screening of these reports, these experts 
constantly adjust the authorizing documents and recommend redistribution of 
this equipment in line with changing missions so that complete utilization of t! 
equipment is maintained at all times. 

Before any procurement is initiated for this equipment, a complete review 
made by a group of staff experts, wherein requirements for each item of eq 
ment are screened in relation to the latest operating program, analysis of asset 
position, production capabilities, and examination of costs. In addition, items 
which represent 75 percent of the total dollars available for procurement of 
equipment are subject to procurement and matériel allocation control by th« 
Department of Defense top production and fund control personnel, who examin 
each individual equipment requirement and the feasibility of production, consider 
ing materials availability and the capacity of industrv to produce these items i 
conjunction with top national production authorities. These controls are all 
maintained on a day-to-day operating basis. 

Prices to be paid for this equipment are predicated on costs of current contracts 
with manufacturers of test equipment or manufacturers’ estimates. These con 
tracts are predicated on a bid procedure wherein all interested manufacturers 
submit their estimate of the cost to produce this equipment. These bids are eval- 
uated and the lowest bidders are investigated as to their capability to produc 
this equipment and to meet the scheduled requirements of the Air Force. The 
the lowest bidder with the requisite capability is given the contract. 

Funds requested in this estimate will provide test equipment required to 
support the planned expansion of the Air Force through fiscal year 1953, and 
replacement of equipment presently in use, as well as long-lead-time items « 
equipment for forces that will be activated during fiscal year 1954. 


\f 


Mr. Manon. If a man takes his automobile to a shop, there are 
certain types of gadgets that are used in testing batteries, and in 
testing engines, generators, and transmission systems. Generally 
speaking, is this request, in the sum of $44 million for equipment to 
be used for tests of Air Force equipment, aircraft parts and accessories, 
and so on? 

Major Lanatry. Yes; this does include the test equipment for elec- 
tronics equipment, automotive equipment, aircraft and other Air 
Force equipment. 

Mr. Manon. This is a highly complicated field. Is it necessary to 
buy this much testing equipment? 
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Major LaANG.Ley. Yes; it certainly is. I believe you saw the example 
of the flight simulator in project 250, the one that was shown just 
before lunch. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Major Lanciey. That simulates flights. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Major Laneciey. We have been ae the requirements of the 
light simulator, and testing equipment for the flight simulator costs 
slightly over $4 million, but it is still a great deal cheaper to have 
pilots check their efficiency on the ground than by going up and flying 
an airplane. 

They have to have this type of testing equipment, and should have 
it for aircraft. 

Mr. Manon. I notice that you have quite a large list of test equip- 
ment here which actually means very little to me, but the re quirement 
people have decided that these items are necessary for the Air Force, 
| presume? 

Major Lanciey. Yes; they have established them in our authoriza- 
tion tables. 


REASONS FOR LARGER 1953 BUDGET 


Mr. Manon. You are requesting more money in this fiscal year 
than you did, I believe, last year. 

Major Laneuey. Yes. The reason for that is the electronics field. 
We have been buying a great deal of electronics equipment, and it 
was new equipment, which had not been developed before, and the 
test equipment is just now coming into the field to be procured for 


those items. 

Mr. Manon. General Parker, the same general tests have been 
used in computing these requirements as in computing the others? 

General Parker. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. Who here in the room knows whether or not we 
actually use the testing equipment; who would have the line on that? 

General Parker. I believe Colonel Bleymaier would. 

Colonel BLeymarrer. The various items of test equipment are used 

Major Langley stated in the periodic maintenance inspection of 
aircraft. In addition there are such checks as preflight checks, post- 
light, intermediate and major inspections of all the systems on the 
aircraft. There are many types of different systems on the aircraft 
including fuel systems, hydraulic systems, electrical systems, oxygen 
systems, pneumatic systems, and other types of systems. These 
systems require spec ific types of test equipment. 

Mr. Manon. When a gadget is repaired, you want to know 
Whether it is actually going to work and it is necesszry to test it to 
determine whether it is correctly repaired or not. 

General Asensio. Yes. There are many items under repair, which 
are quite common, and we can expect they will have regular tests 
right after repairs. 

Colonel BLeymarer. Before an aircraft goes on any type of mission 
it is essential to determine insofar as possible that the mission will 
be satisfactorily carried out, therefore it is necessary to provide 
certain test equipment to each organization supporting a tacticai unit. 
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REALISTIC PRICES 


Mr. Manon. How do you know these prices are fairly realistic? 

General Asensio. These are the latest prices obtained from the 
latest procurements, and most items we have procured before. They 
are the price estimates we have obtained through the procurement 
people from the manufacturer or the prospective manufacturer of the 
equipment. 

Mr. Manon. There are several pages of the items listed, and I do 
not know that it would serve any useful purpose to put this in the 
record, but you do have the assurance that this is the sort of equip- 
ment that is needed by the Air Force. 

General Asensro. Yes. 

OSCILLOSCOPES 


Mr. Taser. You have some items in here that are running into 
quite big figures. For instance, you have got 909 at $853, in item 
No. 30, oscilloscopes. 

Major Lanaury. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. What does that do? 

Major Lanotry. That is used on radios and all-type radars, to 
check the pulse and wave forms of the signals. It is a visual mear 
of checking these frequencies and wave forms in the frequency bind 
of 30 to 1 million cycles per second. The signal emitted must be of a 
definite predetermined wave form and/or frequency before the equip- 
ment will operate. By means of this visual check necessary adjust- 
ments can be made to the radio or radar equipment so tested. 


GENERATOR-SIGNAL 


Mr. Taser. You have another item of a generator-signal, item 
No. 22. You have 355 of them at $1,995 each. What is that for 
and why does it cost so much? 

Major Laneitry. We have a folder on that, here, which will show 
you that. It is used on the signal test set, sir, the T/S—403/U. This 
checks frequencies ranging from 1,800 to 4, 000 megacycles. 

Mr. Taser. Do you have to have it? 

Major Lanatry. Yes, sir. You would not know that your radio 
or radar set was on the right frequencies without it. You would not 
be getting the correct signal. 

Mr. Taser. Where do you use them? Do you use them on planes? 

Major Lanetey. No, sir. This particular set is not used on air- 
craft. It is used on certain ground radio and radar sets; APQ-1 
APR-4, and a list of about 12 different radio and radar sets. 


STAND-TEST NACELLE ELECTRIC CHECKING MICROSWITCHES 


Mr. Taper. You have 708 in item No. 42, costing $3,450,000 in 
total. It says “Stand-test nacelle electric checking microswitches.” 
There seem to be 708 of them. 

Major Lanauey. Yes, sir. That is an aircraft item which is 
used there. 

Mr. Taper. At $4,874 apiece. 
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Major Lanctey. Yes, sir. This unit is an automatic test set 
arranged to check the continuity or resistance in the engine nacelle 
installations in the B-36 and other aircraft equipped with the 4360 
engine. It consists of a motor-generator set which supplies three 
types of power to a specially designed test panel. Any time any of 
the electric controls malfunction it is necessary to use this equipment 
to determine the source of trouble. 


EXPENDITURES AND OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Taser. You have presented your picture on that particular 
item. You have only spent $3.6 million of the 1951 funds down to 
date, and you have only obligated $1 million out of $36 million. 
That means you have not known what you wanted to do with the 
money. 

A lot of these are very small items and certainly cannot be very long 
lead-time delivery items. It does not look like the demand was 
sufficient to justify your asking for so much money. 

Major Lanciey. Well, sir, the small items we do get delivery on; 
that is correct. 

Mr. Taser. It would seem as if this would be an item in which the 
funds would be obligated in a greater amount than $1 million out of 
$36 million, and that more of the 1951 money would have been paid 
out by this time, more than one-tenth. It looks like you just did not 
know what you did want on it, and that you did not need so much 
money. 

General Asrensto. In certain respects the conclusion is not valid, if 
I might say so, sir. 

Mr. Taser. It is the natural conclusion that anybody would run 
to, is it not? 

General Asrnsio. Sir, I have no cavil with the facts that you have 
presented, because facts are facts. We could not possibly be so 
organized as to reflect immediate obligations in all areas to the total 
extent of requirements. Consequently we must temper any judgment 
that the immediacy of obligations is a reflection of the requirement for 
the article. That would mean that we were tremendously overstaffed, 
really, to perform that function during the initial month of the year. 
We would have a progressive lay-off during the rest of the year, and 
then would have to restaff for the new fiscal year. 

Our procurement must be spread throughout the fiscal year on that 
basis. Also, there can be no absolute uniformity during each of the 
12 months. 

With regard to expenditures, Mr. Taber, there is one other thing 
that enters into the picture. Last year with the various supple- 
mentals which were involved, some of the procurements were placed 
late, and consequently the expenditures would be reflected later. 

Mr. Taper. I mal appreciate that to a certain extent, but it 
would seem like most of these little items would have been placed 
rather quickly. With that sort of an appropriation, with a lot of 
little items, as there are there, it must be that they would move out 
quickly. Therefore, I would think that more than 2% to 3 percent 
would be obligated if there were a pressing need for it. That is the 
thing which occurred to me. I really wonder if you need these things 
badly enough so that we need to provide the funds this year. 
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General ASENsIO. Sir, we would never request them unless we ha 
a crying and demonstrable need. 

Mr. Taper. But it kind of looks the other way, frankly. 

Mr. Manon. It may be crying, but not demonstrable. 

Mr. Taser. That is it. That is all I have. 


WEDNESDAY, Marcu 5, 1952 


FLYING FieLp AND SHop EQUIPMENT 


WITNESSES 


MAJ. E. W. LANGLEY, PROJECT OFFICER, AIR MATERIEL COMMAND 
MAJ. J. D. WALSH, SUPPLY DIVISION, AIR MATERIEL COMMAND 
R. P. McKINLEY, SUPPLY DIVISION, AIR MATERIEL COMMAND 


Mr. Manon. We will proceed next to a very large item unde 
project 276. 

Major Lanetey. Mr. Chairman and members of the committe: 
the budget estimate for project 276, “Flying field and shop equip- 
ment,’’ 1s contained on pages 88 through 102 with the amount 
queste «d $146,944,000 shown on page 88. 

This project will provide for the procurement of flying field, shop 
and hangar equipment, such as portable power plants, heaters, spray 
booths, lathes, welders, and so forth. The equipment in this project 
like the other items in the 200 area is authorized to bases, depots, an 
tactical organizations. <A portion of this estimate contains items o! 
general usage; that is, maintenance shops and depots which use the 
regular commercial models of lathes, drill presses, milling machines 
and so forth. Of necessity, we require a great number of these typ: 
machines to provide for the maintenance and repair work that is 
necessary at the bases and depots we operate. It is not practical to 
attempt to transport the reparable items to a central point for mino 
repairs, and in addition we do not carry sufficient spare assemblies to 
permit this type operation. Therefore, we attempt to do all minor 
repairs in the base shops, reserving for our depots the more complicated 
overhauls and reclamation work. 

During the present transition period, we are in the process of operat 
ing both jet and conventional-type aircraft; this requires us to have 
duplicate items of equipment. - In the main, the items that are used 
on the conventional-type aircraft will not support the jet type aircraft 
The starters we have for our jet aircraft are entirely different from 
those used on our propeller-driven aircraft; therefore, we need 
type starters. The development of the equipment in this project 
must parallel or precede the development and distribution of the 
various models of aircraft. The aircraft are of no value unless the 
necessary support equipment is available. 


SUMMARY JUSTIFICATION DATA 


Mr. Manon. We will insert the prepared justification data at this 
point. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 

In adiition to the requirements to equip the newly programed 
organizations, we have the requirement to replace that equipment 
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being worn out through usage during the budgetary period. Our 
examples will show the break-out for each of these requirements. 
Since the items included in this project are of a reparable nature, we 
are including all existing stocks of reparable items as an asset against 
the total requirement generated. 

An item of major importance in this budget estimate is item No. 221, 
“Hose carts.’’ This item is used in conjunction with our installed 
hydrant system. We have one hose cart authorized per hydrant 
installed at each base, and this partic ular budget shows 151 hydrants 
being installed in fiscal year 1953. This refue ling system has enabled 
is to reduce the quantity of fuel-servicing units required, as presented 
in the ground-powered and marine equipment budget estimate. It has 
been shown that a savings to the Government of several millions of 
dollars will result in the not too distant future by resorting to this 
type refueling system. 

Project 276: Flying field and shop equipment, $146,944,000 

Handling, repair, and maintenance equipment must keep pace with the constant 
echnological improvement of aircraft in the Air Force. 

Many of the items of aircraft support equipment procured in this project must 
perform specific functions applicable to certain types of aircraft. This necessi- 
ates having several different types of engine heaters, power plants, maintenance 
stands, and jack assemblies for each model or type of aircraft, in accordance 
sith the capacity or capability of the individual item of equipment. 

This equipment has the capability, even in subzero weather, of providing 

multaneous take-off of entire squadrons of aircraft, in keeping with the required 
readiness of the Air Force. 

Shop equipment is necessary at air depots in order that effective major main- 
tenance and overhaul work can be accomplisned on aircraft to iasure longer, 
more efficient operational life. Througn the use of this equipment, the Air 
Force depots situated throughout the world perform all types of maintenance 

i any type of aircraft employed by the Air Force. These depots are situated so 
that aireraft or parts of aircraft which require complex maintenance or overhaul 
‘an be easily flown or shipped to the nearest depot for quick efficient reservicing 
[he equipment contained in this estimate is all necesaary to insure that our air- 
raft can be effective and be efficiently maintained and quickly put into operation 
inder all climatic or operational conditions in order that this country can achieve 
an all-weather, global striking Air Force 

Equipment requirements in this project include initial issue requirements for 
bases and organizational units, items of equipment necessary for aircraft support, 
ind replacement quantities of equipment presently in use. 

lhe requirements for initial issue equipment for bases and organizational 
nits are determined by application of authorizing documents to the specific 
ases and organizations utilizing each individual item of equipment as they phase 

to the Air Force program. Procurement of equipment in accordance with 
program phasing is dependent on the production lead time of the equipment 
required. The authorizing documents utilized for bases and organizational units 

» been prepared by a staff of experts who have complete knowledge of the 
ay apabilities and limitations of the equipment authorized, the mission of the base 

- unit that will utilize this equipment, and geographical location of bases and 
he probable deployment of units. These documents are constantly screened 
and adjusted through investigation of the operation of each piece of equipment 

hile it is performing its mission. 

The requirements for equipment to support specific types of aircraft are deter- 

ned by aircraft technicians who are familiar with the operational and mainte- 
ance requirements of all airplanes, structural design, and engine capability, so 
hat they may determine what specific type of equipment is necessary to handle 
and maintain the airplane on the ground before and during take-offs and after 

ding. These requirements are incorporated in the authorization documents, 
vhich list by specifie type of aircraft the numbers and types of equipment re- 
juired by each airplane. These documents are screened continously to keep 
pace with revised configuration of aircraft, changes in capacity of engines, and 
‘hanges in maintenance methods. 
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Requirements for replacement quantities of equipment are determined through 
application of wear-out factors which are applied to the equipment currently 
being used. These wear-out factors are predicated on the results of constant 
investigation by trained experts of each individual item of equipment and its 
operation under all possible conditions. Through these investigations the deter- 
mination can be made in advance of equipment as to when malfunctions and 
excessive maintenance costs will begin. Replacement procurement is provided 
on this basis. aa 28 

All requirements and use of this equipment undergo constant rigorous examina- 
tion by trained technicians who make trips to bases and organizational units to 
ascertain that the equipment is being used as intended, to maximum advantage, 
and the equipment authorized is adequate to perform the mission required. Thes¢ 
experts also receive reports in the event of any malfunction of equipment and care- 
fully investigate these reports to determine whether the equipment is not giving 
full performance or whether other factors are contributing to the defects reported 
Through actual investigation and screening of these reports, these experts con- 
stantly adjust the authorizing documents and recommend redistribution of thi 
equipment in line with changing missions so that complete utilization of t! 
equipment is maintained at all times. 

Before any procurement is initiated for this equipment, a complete review 
made by a group of staff experts, wherein requirements for each item of equipment 
are screened in relation to the latest operating program, analyze asset positior 
production capabilities, and examination of costs. Procurement and materi 
allocation control is maintained by the Department of Defense on 75 percent 
the total fund availability in this project on a day-to-day basis through examina- 
tion of materials availability, feasibility of production and capability of industry 1 
manufacture each item. 

The Air Force has single service responsibility for procurement of the majority 
of this equipment. Prices to be paid for equipment are predicated ©n cost 
current contracts with manufacturers of this equipment or manufacturers’ esti- 
mates. A bid procedure is required on all items of this type equipment whereby 
all interested manufacturers submit their estimate of the cost to produce this 
equipment. Bids are evaluated and the lowest bidders are investigated as to their 
capability to produce and meet the scheduled requirements of the three services 
for this equipment. Then the lowest bidder with the requisite capability is giver 
the contract. The Air Force, by procuring for all three services, can obtain th: 
lowest prices due to quantity buying and eliminating interservice competition. 

The requirements in the fiscal year 1953 budget request will provide for those 
long lead time, relatively “hard to get’”’ equipment items required for new organiza- 
tions and bases, which must be placed on order in fiscal year 1953 to meet phased 
requirements of the planned Air Force expansion; and will provide for replace- 
ment of equipment presently in use. 


HYDRANTS 


Mr. Manon. What items here have principally to do with hy- 
drants? 

Major LANGLEY. Sir, we have one item on the last page, item 221 
The hydrants, I believe, are in the 300 appropriation. The funds for 
procurement of these hose carts is in the 200 area. 

Mr. Manon. What was that item? 

Major Laneiey. Two hundred and twenty-one, sir. 

Mr. Manon. The hydrants themselves are in another place? 

Major Lanauey. Three hundred and thirty, I believe, sir. 

General Asensio. That is part of the installation, and is, therefore 
covered by construction funds. 

Mr. Manon. Yes, that is right. They would be. 


BARREL-PLATING 


Mr. Taser. I would not like to display too much ignorance, but 
what is that first item? It says “Barrel-plating, 2% peck.” 
Major LanGuey. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. TaBER. $817. It sounds like it is a rather exaggerated figure. 

Major Lanciry. Well, sir, the listed barrel-plater is the complete 
item, the tank, the rubber or plastic barrel that is used, and the 
generator We use, 

Mr. Taser. Two and three-fourth pecks. Does that mean a 2%- 
peck capacity? 

Major Lanetey. Yes, sir; it will handle our small items that we 
plate in the shops. 

Mr. Taser. That is about two-thirds of a bushel? 

Major Laneuey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. A rig of that size would cost $817? 

Major LANGLEY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taper. How could that be? 

Major Lanetey. That is a commercial item, sir, which we are 
buying. It is not a special Air Force item. It is used throughout 
industry and the services. 

Mr. Taser. What does it do? Does it do the plating? Is it a rig 
which carries things? 

Major Laneuey. No, sir. It does the actual plating. We put in 
our solution, and suspend our anodes in it, then cadmiumplate or 
silverplate those items that we require plating on. 

Mr. Manon. It would not repair a hole in the barrel? 

Major Laneury. No, sir. 

Mr. Manon. But it would plate it and preserve it? 

Major Lanauey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


CLEANER, VAPOR PRESSURE, PORTABLE ELECTRIC 


Mr. Taser. You have in here a cleaner for $3,604. That sounds 
like a pretty good sized figure, and you want 1,546 of them. What 
is that? 

Major Lane.ry. Sir, that is the item to clean our aircraft and 
ngines. It is a vapor pressure cleaner, using liquid ca and steam. 

Mr. Taser. Does that cost that much money? 

Major Lanaiey. Yes, sir. That is the item we have been procur- 
ing. It is standardized. 

Mr. Taser. Is that a regular commercial item? 

Major Laneuey. Yes, sir. It is the regular Kerrick cleaner, 
manufactured by the Kerrick Corp. 

Mr. Taser. You see those things every place you go being used on 
the airplanes. I did not suppose they were as expensive as that. 

Major Laneuey. That is the price, sir. We have gotten that by 
competitive bidding. It is a commercial item. It is not a military 
specification item for the Air Force. bent 

Mr. Taper. You have spare parts there in the amount of about 
$500, but not quite. 

Major Lanauey. Yes, sir. Those are the parts which would be re- 
quired to maintain it for the year of operation. sf 

Mr. Taser. What does this mean? ee 

Major Laneiey. I think we have given you the folder showing 
where we computed the item, who gets the item, and in what quan- 
Uties. 
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Mr. Taser. I do not understand it, but it looks like you first add 
and then you subtract and then you add some more and then you sta: 
off with 2,000 and wind up with a bunch of figures and you add 1, 546 
to it 

Major LanGuey. Sir, I would be glad to explain that. 

Mr. Tarer. It kind of looks like the 1,546 is the main part. 

Major LanGiey. Yes, sir. As you can see, Mr. Taber, we have a 
requirement for these items to the different organizations. There are 
tactical squadron requirements in the field. and our bases have re- 
quirements. We have to know how many the tactical squadrons wil! 
require, and how many are necessary for the bases. We compute our 
requirements, including the quantities which we expect to wear out 
during the budget vear, deduct our assets, and arrive at what we need 
to buy. 

Mr. Mauon. Sears, Roebuck does not do it this way, does 
Colonel Thompson? 

Colonel THompson. Not quite in that manner, but the military has 
different problems than civilian industry. 

Mr. Taser. In Sears, Roebuck do you not handle airplane cleaners? 

Colonel THompson. That is one of the items Sears, Roebuck has not 
gone into vet, Mr. Taber. 

Mr. Taser. You do not want to ne "ag far behind the times. 

Colonel Tuompson. That is right, si 

Mr. Taser. Does the lovianehe ever buy anything from Sears, 
Roebuck? 

Colone! THompson. Certain Government agencies do, like the 
Veterans’ Administration, where in a local town they may buy sheets 
and pillowcases. 


Mr. Taser. I was wondering if maybe you could not get better 
prices on some of these things if you talked to them and consulted 
their catalogs. Then you would not let all the farmers use the 
catalogs up. 


LATHES 


Mr. Taner. You have some lathes in here at $8,000. You have 
436 of those. Why do you need so many? 

Major Lanauey. Sir, we have a folder on that item. I can give you 
the exact information. 

Mr. Taser. But you must have a lot of them left over from the 
last war. 

Major LANGuEY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taper. As big as that. 

Major LAnGuey. Well, sir, we have 1,012 of those in actual us 
today or on order, but the requirements for that particular item a 
1,448 

Mr. Taser. Why would vou have such a big requirement? 

Major LANGLEY. Well, sir, I can show you exactly who gets them 
They are required at all our installations. 

Mr. Taser. Are you sure they do not have any of them at that 
Omaha base? 

Major Lanariey. Yes, sir. We know what the base,has. We ge' 
a report on that. 

Mr. Tanner. Do they have any at this War Assets set-up, or any 
of those places, or in the General Services Administration? 
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Major LANGLEY. No, sir; they do not do the buying on these items. 

\ir. TaBer. They do not have any on hand? 

\lajor LANGLEY. No. 

\ir. TaBer. Which are a hang-over from the war? It seems like 
we must have a lot of those things around somewhere. 

Colonel THompson. Mr. Taber, you know that we have a system 
throughout the Government agencies where one agency has surplus 
—. and puts it on a list. which is circulated. among the other 
we ncies. 

Mr. Taser. Yes; but do they pay any attention to it before they 
come up here and ask for an appropriation? 

Colonel THompson. Well, I can speak for the Air Force. We cer- 
tainly do. 

Mr. Taser. You know, it bothered me. I wondered if they did. 

Major Laneuey. Yes,sir. We have transferred quite a bit of equip- 
ment to be the other services. I did operate one of our branches in 
the AMC which is responsible for that function. 


OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Taper. Here, General, you have obligated more money in pro- 
portion than you have out of these other items; that is, a bigger per- 
centage. As J] remember it, you have obligated about 6 percent. 
That is a big percentage. 

Still, your unobligated funds as of the 31st of December were $188 
million. I kind of wonder. You must have gotten a lot of these 
things in the current year’s appropriation. Perhaps you would not 


need all of these things. 

General Asensio. | also indicated, Mr. Taber, that according to 
unofficial advices as of mid-February, rather than the 6.5 percent of 
the entire appropriation that was indicated as obligated at the close 
of December it appeared now to be more in the nature of 57 percent. 

Mr. Taper. You told us that; but, you know, that is after you 
started hearings, after we began to ask a little bit about those things. 

General AsEnsto. I should like to state, sir, that we had some 
inkling of what might be asked by virtue of our experience in prior 
vears, and that, therefore, on that particular point we were fore- 
warned a considerable time, sir, practically coincident with the receipt 
of the funds for fiseal 1952. 

Mr. Taser. I think that is all, 


94918— 
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Wepnespbay, Marcu 5, 1952 
UriLities EQuIPMENT 


WITNESS 
MAJ. E. T. LANGLEY, PROJECT OFFICER, AIR MATERIEL COMMAND 


Mr. Manon. The next project we will take up is 277, “Utilities 
equipment.” . 

Major Lanciey. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
the budget estimate for project 277, “Utilities equipment’, is con- 
tained on pages 103 through 106 with the amount requested $3,277 ,000 
shown on page 103. 

This project provides for the procurement of major items of utilities 
equipment such as steam boilers, portable water tanks, ice plants and 
refrigerated warehouses. ‘This estimate includes the cost of initially 
equipping organizations and the cost of replacing items deemed un- 
economically reparable. Fixed installations items are not included 
in this project. 

The bulk of this equipment is used by our tactical organizations in 
overseas operations. Refrigerated warehouses are authorized to our 
food service squadrons for the storage of perishable foods at isolated 
installations. Water purification and distillation equipment is fur- 
nished units scheduled for overseas deployment to provide safe water 
for drinking and food purposes. Our radar net requires portable water 
tanks as a standby supply of water to supply the necessary water for 
air conditioning and power generation to insure that our radar sets 
remain operative 24 hours a day, 7 days a week. 


This equipment is essential for technical operations, as well as the 
health and welfare of troops. We do not include requirements for all 
organizations in this estimate. We provide only for those units that 
are included in the war plan for overseas deployment. 


SUMMARY JUSTIFICATION DATA 


Mr. Manon. We will insert the appropriate justification material 
in the record at this point. 


(The matter referred to follows: ) 
Project 277: Utilities equipment, $3,277,000 

The equipment in this project is necessary for self-sufficiency of deployed unit 
in isolated geographical locations., A tactical wing or squadron which might be 
deployed to an airbase on a tropicaf island is dependent on a food-service squadro! 
for their food and water. This food-service squadron will store provision 
refrigerated warehouses until such time as the food is needed for consumptio! 
keeping the food edible. Also necessary are water-distillation units which car 
convert salt water into fresh drinkable water. 

These items are necessary to maintain the morale and health of Air Forc« 
tactical personnel, where fixed facilities do not exist, in order that the high stand 
ards of Air Force combat capabilities can be maintained. 

Equipment requirements in this project consist of initial issue requirements [01 
bases and organizational units and replacement quantities of equipment present!) 
in use. 

The requirements for initial issue equipment for bases and organizational units 
are determined by application of authorizing documents to the specific bases and 
organizations utilizing each individual item of equipment as they phase into the 
Air Force program. Procurement of equipment in accordance with program 
phasing is dependent on the production lead time of the equipment required. 
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The authorizing documents utilized for bases and organizational units have 
been prepared by a staff of experts who have complete knowledge of the capabili- 
ties and limitations of the equipment authorized, the mission of the base or unit 
that will utilize this equipment, and the geographical location of bases and the 
probable deployment of units. These documents are constantly screened and 
adjusted through investigation of the operation of each piece of equipment while 
it is performing its mission, 

Requirements for replacement quantities of equipment are determined through 
application of wear-out factors which are applied to the equipment currently 
being used. These wear-out factors are predicated on the results of constant 
investigation, by trained experts, of each individual item of equipment and its 
operation under ail possible conditions. Through these investigations, the 
determination can be made in advance of equipment, malfunction and excessive 
maintenance costs, and replacement procurement can be provided. 

All requirements for utilities equipment and the use of this equipment undergo 
constant rigorous examination by trained technicians who make trips to bases 
and organizational units to ascertain that the equipment is being used as intended, 
and to its maximum advantage, and that the equipment authorized is adequate 
to perform the mission required. These experts also receive reports in the event 
of any malfunction of this equipment and carefully investigate these reports to 
determine whether the equipment is not giving full performance or whether other 
factors are contributing to the defects reported. 

Through actual investigation and screening of these reports, these experts 
constantly adjust the authorizing documents and recommend redistribution of 
this equipment in line with changing missions so that complete utilization of 
this equipment is maintained at all times. 

Before any procurement is initiated for this equipment, a complete review is 
made by a group of staff experts, wherein requirements for each item of equip- 
ment are screened in relation to the latest operating program, analysis of asset 
position, the production capabilities, and examination of costs. Procurement 
and matériel allocation control is maintained by the Department of Defense on 
75 percent of the total fund availability in this project on a day-to-day basis 
through examination of materials availability, feasibility of production and 
capability of industry to manufacture each item. 

Utilities equipments are all procured through Corps of Engineers, Army, in 
accordance with the single service procurement concept on common items, which 
results in lower cost prices through quantity buying without service competition 
for this equipment. In certain instances the installed equipment requirements 
vary for Army, Navy, and Air Force needs, and prices will be slightly different, 
but in most cases prices are uniform. 

Funds requested in this estimate will provide the equipment required to 
support the planned expansion of the Air Force through fiscal year 1953 and 
replacement of equipment presently in use which is beyond economical repair, 


Mr. Manon. You have a list of those items? 
Major Laneatey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Running from | to 15? 

Major Lanatey. Yes, sir. 


DISTILLATION UNIT 


Mr. Manon. The most expensive item seems to be No. 6, the 
“Distillation unit.” 

Major Lanatey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Where would the distillation unit be used? 

Major Lanetey. On our different islands, sir, primarily in the 
Pacific. I happen to have had some first-hand experience with those 
items. I was on a so-called floating air depot during the war, and 
our ship did not begin to generate enough fresh water for the troops. 
We got one of these from the Navy. We did not have them at that 
time. We could take the sea water and run it through this distilla- 
tion unit and get 300 gallons per hour, with 20 hours of operation. It 
has a gasoline-operated motor. It would run 20 hours, then we would 
stop and clean it out in 4 hours, and run it 20 hours more. 
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We took the gasoline motor off and put an electric motor on, and 
ran it continuously. It would run for 25 days, and then they would 
stop it for 3 days and clean it up, and then run it for 25 days more, 
It actually produces distilled water, when you get it out of there, 
It is the freshest water you could possibly obtain. 


ICE PLANT 


Mr. Manon. You have an item here for an ice plant. What do 
you do with these ice plants? 

Major Langtry. That would be for a few units in the isolated 
areas, Where we would not have any type of ice. It is used for 
hospitals, for troops in the field, and so on. It is only authorized 
for those food service squadrons which are scheduled for eventual 
deployment overseas. We do not buy them for all of the big units 


to be stationed in the United States or in areas accessible to commercial 
ice. 


Mr. Manon. Mr. Taber? 


OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Taner. Well, you know, you had about the same amount for 
this year, but there was not any of it obligated in the first 6 months. 

Mr. Manon. General, how do you explain that? 

Mr. Taser. You did not need them very badly, probably. 

Major Lanaiey. Well, sir, most of these items are bought under 
consolidated procurement with the other three services. Maybe they 
were waiting on us; maybe we were waiting on them. The items are 
procured by the Corps of Engineers on the majority of these items. 
Our past experience has shown that that has slowed up our rate of 
obligation. 

Colonel THompson. Mr. Mahon and gentlemen: General Asensio 
told you yesterday about the control exercised by the Air Force, 
particularly on these items. “ He spoke about this Form 265-C. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Colonel THompson. Well, at the beginning of the fiscal year, after 
we get funds, those items are prepared on a list, and it is reviewed 
through these agencies he spoke of. The minute we get some dollars 
we do not run out and spend them real fast. We make an extremely 
careful review of exactly what items will make our money buy only the 
items we absolutely need. 

We do not have a large group of people who could handle a 
tremendous workload the first month, and the workload is planned 
through the year so that we spend our money properly for the right 
items. ‘They have had these complete reviews through the staff 
agencies in the Air Force. 


REVIEW OF 1953 PROGRAM 


Mr. Manon. But I would assume that the complete reviews had 
taken place before the request was submitted to Congress. 

Colonel THompson. The complete review had been taken care of, 
sir, but I think there are changes in programs which are quite impor- 
tant. Maybe there are changes in type of equipment. They are again 
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reviewed before they are ever purchased. We make two reviews; 
a review for the budget, and then we review it again before we buy it, 
sir. 

GENERAL AseEnsIo. The reviews are practically continuous, sir. 
The reviews do not end with the preparation of the budget. That is 
merely the first of a long series of reviews. 


COMMENDATION OF CAPTAIN PACE 


Mr. Manon. What the committee needs is the assistance of 
witnesses who actually know the score in the area in which they 
testify. I want to give special commendation to Captain Pace. 
He impresses me as a man who has at his fingertips an amazing 
amount of interesting and helpful information. 

General Parker, he is the type of witness we always welcome in the 
committee. 

General Parker. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. You cannot know it all, nor can the people in the 
Pentagon. 

General Parker. I certainly agree. I believe last year you heard 
Colonel Goddard on cameras. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. He is a remarkable man. 

General Parker. Yes, sir; I agree. This is my first year. I think 
it is highly essential we have somebody who has technical knowledge 
of the items, if possible. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Asrensro. If I may revert to a previous question put by 
Mr. Taber, I would say that ubiquity is one of the essential and 
normal prerequisites to procurement through the General Services 
Administration. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


Frmay, Marcu 7, 1952. 
Reasons ror Higu Cost or ArrcraFr INSTRUMENTS 


WITNESSES 


COL. H. A. HANES, CHIEF, AIR DEFENSE DIVISION, DIRECTORATE 
OF REQUIREMENTS 

COL. P. T. COOPER, ACTING CHIEF, EQUIPMENT DIVISION, DIREC- 
TORATE OF RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 

JOHN V. SIGFORD, CHIEF ENGINEER, AERONAUTICAL DIVISION, 
MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL REGULATOR CO., MINNEAPOLIS, 
MINN. 

A. M. WILSON, VICE PRESIDENT, MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL 
REGULATOR CO., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

A. E. FIXTER, ASSISTANT PRODUCTION MANAGER, AERONAUTICAL 
DIVISION 


Colonel Rison. Mr. Chairman, you asked us to have the chief engi- 
neer of the company building this complex instrument to come before 


the committee to explain to you why it costs so much to manufacture. 
Mr. Manon. Yes. 
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Colonel Rison. We have asked men experienced in the complex 
instrument manufacturing field to come here and do that. These 
gentlemen are from the Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co., Mr. 
John V. Sigford, the chief engineer of the aeronautical division, and 
Mr. A. M. Wilson, vice president. 

We have selected this company because I think they are unbiased, 
as they did not design the instrument in question. The Air Force 
asked them to build it as a second source, and they are well down the 
road toward building their first one. We think they are very well 
acquainted with the ‘problem and are the proper persons to explain 
why it costs so much to manufacture this article. 

Now, before the chief engineer, Mr. Sigford, describes some of the 
manufacturing procedures to the committee, I would like to ask 
Colonel Hanes, chief of the requirements for air defense, to talk for 
just a few minutes to the committee and explain to you why there is 
need for new complex instruments of this nature. 


NECESSITY FOR ACCURATE AND IMPROVED FLYING INSTRUMENTS 


Colonel Hanes. As Chief of the Air Defense Division of the Direc- 
torate of Requirements, I would like to talk to you as a pilot, and 
explain some of the reasons why we need these instruments in the 
fighter program. 

Mr. Manon. You mean some of these instruments before us? 

Colonel Hanes. Yes; and the reasons why we need them operation- 
ally. 

Mr. Manon. You refer to the attitude device. 

Colonel Hanes. Yes. 


ATTITUDE GYROSCOPE 


Mr. Manon. The attitude gyroscope. That is what you are going 
to talk about. 

Colonel Hanes. Yes. I wonder if this should be in the record. 
For reasons of security. 

Mr. Gitpatric. We can go over it. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Colonel Hanes. First, I might explain why the fellow in the air- 
craft and flying in a cloud needs this. We might compare it with the 
position of a man taken into a dark room, a “completely dark room, 
and turned around several times. If we then ask him to walk to the 
southwest corner, and you can realize his difficulty. 

The pilot in the airplane has other troubles which the man in the 
room does not experience. The man in the dark room is on a solid 
plane and knows which way is up. The man in the airplane of course 
does not have a stable platform. I can take a man up in a fighter 
aircraft and take him through maneuvers, and if his eyes are shut 
he cannot tell me whether we are in a bank, a turn, or whether I have 
rolled him completely over. 

This instrument [indicating] is the only instrument which we have 
in the aircraft which will give quickly the attitude of that aircraft. 

Mr. Manon. Which will tell you the equilibrium at any one time, 
and maybe I am not using the word correctly. 
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Colonel Hanes. That will tell you the bank of the plane [indicat- 
ing! and attitude like this. 

Now, during the last war the fighter aircraft did very little instru- 
ment flying. Some of the missions were accomplished when weather 
penetration was required, but generally speaking if the weather was 
had the mission would be delayed. 

This concept of all-weather warfare has changed considerably, as 
evidenced in the radical change in the navigational system and the 
bombing system of the bomber aircraft, as well as the advent of the 
atomic bomb. One such bomb, as you know, will do the work of 
hundreds of aircraft with the normal explosives. 

Now, we are to deliver an atomic bomb, it may be done under all- 
weather conditions, and as a matter of fact, bad weather is a help, 
because in good weather the bomber would be subjected to attack by 
a greater number of interceptors. 

And we can rest assured that the enemy has the same capability that 

» have, that is, they have the ability to bomb us in the dark or any 
kind of bad weather. Through the use of the radar and the present 
navigational system they can bomb accurately. 

Now, in the defense of the United States, we have to reckon with 
the enemy’s capability to bomb, to penetrate into our territory during 
these hours of darkness and bad weather, and we anticipate that they 
will make use of the weather to the utmost, the worse the weather 
the greater the probability of their being able to penetrate deep into 
our territory with their bombs. 


WORLD WAR II ATTITUDE GYROSCOPE INADEQUATE TO DO THE JOB 


Now, if I may, I would like to point out that this instrument | indi- 
eating | was used during the last war in our fighter aircraft. It is still 
used today in many aircraft. First I would like to state briefly what 
we expect the pilots to do within the next few years with our inter- 
eptors and our fastest aircraft. Time is one of the most critical 
elements that we have confronting us. 

Let us imagine that we are at McGuire Air Force Base, about 40 
or 50 miles south of New York. Eight pilots are standing by with 
their aireraft, on alert. It is a dark night, raining, the visibility is 
reduced to about half a mile, and the ceiling is less than 100 feet. 

The radar station on the ground sends out notice that they have 
- ‘ked up aircraft which they cannot identify, but which is approach- 

ig New York from the e east, and they alert the pilots at this airfield 
to stand by for a mission. In the meantime they have checked every 
possible source of identification. The pilot gets ready to take off. 
The ground radar station tries to make a check on every military and 
civilian plane in the area, and finally the time comes when they tell 
the fighters to scramble; that this is a mission. 

Now, with the jet engines, once they are started, it is just a matter 
of seconds before the aircraft is ready to go, but this instrument 
‘indicating] takes five minutes under normal conditions before it is 
ready to make an accurate res ding. 

Mr. Taper. You mean it takes 5 minutes between the time the man 
turns it on? 

Colonel Hanes. Five minutes from the time the engine is started, or 
it obtains its source of power. 
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Mr. Taser. That is, the engine has to run 5 minutes before it gets 
Into operation ¢ 

Colonel Hanes. It requires 5 minutes from the time it obtains it: 
power until it gives an accurate reading. That is completely unsatis 
factory, because in that 5 minutes is represented approximately one- 
fifth or maybe, one-fourth, depending upon the speed of the approach 
ing aircraft, one-fifth or one-fourth of the time the pilot has to make 
the interception. This instrument must be ready to go by the time 
the aircraft is ready to go. 

Assuming that the pilot has the plane at the end of the runway and 
is starting to roll, by the time he gets to 60 or 70 knots indicated 
airspeed, because of the rain on the windscreen, he can only see a little 
distance in front of him, so he reverts quickly to his basic instruments 
in the aircraft without reference to visibility outside. When he gets 
to about a hundred knots he pulls back on the stick until the nose of the 
aircraft comes up to approximately this position [indicating] and the 
aircraft takes off around 135 and 140 knots. 

Shortly thereafter he makes a turnout | indicating] and establishes 
his best climbing speed if around 375 to 400 knots. This is the basic 
attitude instrument that is used. 

Mr. Taser. Do you mean that he just cannot take off until after the 
engine has had that much time to warm up 4 

Colonel Hanes. No, but the instruments must be ready, if we have 
bad weather. He can take off the minute the instrument is ready to go. 

Mr. Taper. I see. 

Colonel Hanes. Now, in some of the newer instruments we do have 
® faster time of erection; it is only a matter of a half minute before 
they are ready to go. This 5 minutes that I am referring to refers to 
this instrument | indicating}. 

Mr. Taner. That is, they have to wait 5 minutes before they are 
ready, 

Colonel Hanes. Yes. 

Mr. Manion. If the weather is bad. 

Colonel Hanes. If the weather is bad, and if you are using this 
instrument [indicating]. 

Now, on these climb-outs he has to establish his rate of climb and 
maintain accurate readings. During this time he is also receiving 
information and instructions from the ground concerning the hostile 
aircraft coming in. It issomething more than just a man simply flying 
the aircraft. He must receive instructions and be planning his attack, 
vet fly by the instruments right up to the end of the attack. 

Now. in some of the interceptors we have under development, we will 
have aircraft that will climb up at an angle of 45 or 50 degrees. We 
have no instruments today which will accurately indicate the attitude 
for the aircraft. 

Now, after he reaches altitude, he continues to get instructions from 
the ground control radar station. They will be giving him the situa- 
tion that exists. Let us assume now that he is 50 miles from the hostile 
aireraft, in the dark, and on instruments. Within about three min- 
utes he will be 25 miles from the hostile aircraft, at which time the 
radar equipment which he has in his aircraft will give him a return 
from the target. With his radar equipment he will begin to see points 
of light. and at that time he may be able to determine that there are. 
say, seven aircraft in this particular hostile cell. 
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\t that point he will assign targets to the aircraft within his flight. 
In about a minute and a half, he will be within 10 miles of the targets 
which he sees on his radar scope. At this time he manually “locks” 
his radar on his assigned target and receives a new presentation on 
his radar scope. In less than one minute now he will have accom- 
plished his interception mission—and all of this time he is still flying 
by instruments, he is depending upon this type of instrument for 
indication of attitude, and he must fly very accurately. 

His weapons will fire automatically when he approaches within 
1,200 vards of the target. This is computed in the radar system of the 
ircraft. He still has not seen the hostile aircraft. Neither does he 
know the position of the other aircraft within the bomber cell. He 
(oes know, however, that if he continues on his present couse that there 
sa high probability that he = collide with the target aircraft. He 
also knows that he has only 4 seconds to maneuver to avoid that col- 
lision. His normal tactic ill be a rapid breakaway, which is rather 
violent, and which this instrument [indicating] w ili not follow. The 
gyros tumble if the angle of bank of the aircraft exceeds the vertical. 

The pilot requires an instrument in his aircraft which will give 
him an indication of his position after this type of maneuver. 

Now that the basic mission of the aircraft is accomplished, he still 
has the same problem that he had when he took off, flying in bad 
weather until he has landed back at the base. You know in the jet 
aircraft at low altitudes that the fuel is used up at a terrific rate, so 
they have a bigger problem with the jet aircraft than they do in the 
conventional aircraft. In order to conserve fuel, the pilot will fly 
back to the airport at high altitudes, then make a very rapid decent. 
Here again we have no instruments which will give an accurate indi- 
cation of attiude in these high rate let downs [indicating]. 

In his landing procedures, he experiences critical turn errors, in 
the present-day instruments. The pilot thus finds himself not only 
fighting the elements, but also the instruments which were designed 
to help him. This is something which has to be corrected if we are 
to aid the pilot who has to accomplish so many other functions on 
missions such as this. 

To recap briefly, the attitude gyro must (1) be capable of giving 
true indications quickly; by the time the aircraft is ready to go. This 
instrument [indicating] will not do that. (2) It must give an accu- 
rate indication of high angles of climb. No instrument we have to- 
day will give the required presentation for the aircraft presently 
under development. (3) It must be capable of giving true readings 
after violent maneuvers. This instrument | indicating] will not do 
that. (4) It should give an accurate indication of attitude in rapid 
descents. No instruments we have today will do that, and (5) it 
should be relatively free of turn error. Our instruments today are 
deficient in this respect. 

From a pilot’s standpoint, we do need a good vertical gyro. 

Colonel Rison. Mr. Chairman, this instrument you see in front of 
you, is an instrument which has been developed by the Air Force and 
is now produced for the Air Force to perform some of the aspects of 
the type of mission which has been described to you, and on that type 
of instrument we have asked the Minneapolis-Honeywell people to 
build for the Air Force as the second source. They are not the de- 
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signers of the instrument. They are qualified now to explain to you 
why it costs so much to manufacture. 

(Off-the-record discussion.) 

Mr. Manon. I think it would be all right for the record to show 
what you said a moment ago, Colonel Rison, concerning the letting of 
contracts. 

Colonel Rison. In 1946 the Air Force advertised in design competi- 
tion for an instrument with these qualities. 

Mr. Manon. With the qualities of the new attitude gyroscope / 

Colonel Rison. Yes, and a development contract was let, to the 
lowest bidder, which was the Lear Co. 


REASONS FOR HIGH COST OF ATTITUDE GYROSCOPE 


Mr. Manion. Somebody is going to testify as to what this instru- 
ment costs ¢ 

Colonel Rison. Yes. And I would like to introduce Mr. John \ 
Sigford, chief engineer of the aeronautical division of the Minne- 
apolis-Honeywell “Regulator Co., who can tell you why it costs so 
much to make this type instrument. 

Mr. Manon. Very well, Mr. Sigford. 

Mr. Sicrorp. I think the question as to why this class of instru- 
ments is extremely expensive is a reasonable question, and that there 
is a reasonable answer to it. The Minneapolis-Honeywell Co. 
has been in the business of making small precise electrical devices, 
since about 1886, and it has been making highly precise and complex 
equipment of the nature of this instrument for the past 10 years. 
During the war we made some 35,000 bomber automatic pilots for 
equipping planes of this class. 

In getting ready to manufacture this unit we have studied the 
thing “from the engineering standpoint as to requirements of that 
type of equipment. The point is, as Colonel Hanes pointed out, the 
airplane in flight needs a stable instrument for attitude reference so 
he can tell his position while in flight. 

We call the mechanism that w ill ace omplish that purpose the gyro- 
scope, which is a spinning top, but a very precise one. We speak 
of the gyroscope as having a memory. It remembers its position in 
space. 

The gyroscope can be made more perfect in two ways—-and if we 
had a perfect gyroscope, its ability to remember would be for an in- 
definite period, regardless of how long the airplane took in making 
a maneuver. There are two ways of arriving at this: One is to — 
it large and heavy. The earth rotates on its axis and is, in effect, : 
giant gyroscope, and it points its axis in a fixed direction in anes 
and stays there because of its large mass. In airplanes, of course, 
we have to squeeze down the size to make it practical and because of 
having to crowd things in, we have to achieve accuracy in another 
manner, and that is done through the reduction of friction. Even in 
a small gyroscope, if the friction were removed, we would have a per- 
fect gyroscope, which would have a perfect memory of any direction 
for an indefinite period of time. 

Since the size is necessarily small, we have to go to great lengths 
to remove friction, and that is done by precision. Also, we cannot 
load the gyroscope down by indicators of various kinds, because that 
would have the same effect as friction. 
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FACTORS AFFECTING COST OF ATTITUDE GYROSCOPE 


I would like to write down here on this board what I feel are the 
four factors which make this class of equipment expensive. 


COMPLEXITY 


One, its complexity. The relation of complexity to cost is pretty 
much a direct relationship. If you have a device with twice as much 
complexity, it means you have twice as much stuff in it, and from that 
standpoint alone, it will cost about twice as much. 

As Colonel Hanes pointed out to you, this old instrument will 
tumble in certain positions and spin around. To avoid that, we have 
to provide some additional mechanism, which means more complexity. 

Another point is that this old instrument could not move completely 
around rindicating]. To accomplish full freedom of movement some- 
thing else had to be put in thus adding to the complexity. 

Colonel Hanes mentioned also that there was a turning error. And 
to get around that we have developed this electronics equipment and 
this gyroscope [indicating]. This is another device, which I will 
explain a little more fully later, for use when the airplane is turning. 

Those are comparatively minor points, compared with some of the 
factors which I want to point out. 


PRECISION 


Now, as to the question of precision: The relationship between the 
cost of precision and not precision is not a direct relationship. When 
we start getting high precision, the costs start going up very rapidly. 


Now, as to precision, let me give you an illustration in this way: 
Suppose I was asked to measure the length of this book [indicating] 
and I was told that the information was desired within two inches, 
and I was to be paid at the rate of one cent a second. I could glance 
at it and say it was so many inches. That would take about a second, 
and it would cost, say, a penny. 

Now, if you said you wanted it down to one-eighth of an inch, that 
would mean more precision, and I would have to take a little more 
time, which might involve a process of about five seconds, and it 
would cost you a nickel. 

But if you said you wanted it down to one-sixty-fourth of an inch, 
I would have to make some precise measurements, get a precise in- 
strument with a magnifying glass and possibly spend a minute on it, 
and it would cost 60 cents. 

Now, suppose you want it measured down to one-thousandths of an 
inch, I would have to get certain special equipment, perhaps spend 
two hours on it, or even more time, and immediately the cost would 
go up. 

_ So whenever something is made that requires precise measurement, 
involving a great deal of precision, it means more people have to work 
on it, which means more man hours, or more money. 

As an illustration, I took this information from a commercial cata- 
log for voltmeters. A voltmeter is used for measuring electricity. 
For this purpose you can secure a voltmeter of ten per cent accuracy, 
that will cost $2.20. If you want measurement accuracy to 2 percent, 
the cost goes up to $8.60. And for one with one-quarter per cent ac- 
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curacy the cost goes up to $38.50. If you want measurement to one 
tenth of one per cent, the cost is $692.25. The next would be arow a 
one-thousandths; and to get a voltmeter with that degree of accura 
would mean developing of a device that would probably cost a qui jot 
of a million dollars to build. The curve representing cost is very 
steep in relationship to the degree of accuracy or precision, as you 
will note [indicating]. In plotting complexity versus cost it is more 
or less a straight line, like this [indicating |. 


PECULIAR PROPERTIES 


Another thing with respect to cost is peculiar properties. Some 
times, if you want an article involving a peculiar property, it may cost 
a great deal of money. If the peculiar property is ordinarily not 
wanted but sometimes required, then you have to pay for it. So, the 
costs start going up very sharply when you start paying for something 
involving precision or something having a peculiar property. 


COMPOUND REQUIREMENTS 


The fourth point I want to discuss on cost is that of compound re 
quirements. 

The compounding of requirements, particularly environmental re- 
quirements, as we call them, are peculiar to aircraft, and particularly 
so, to military aircraft because of the extreme environments in which 
these airplanes must operate. 

To make a gyroscope or any other delicate instrument, operate at 
65 degrees below zero, is not a particularly hard trick to do, but if 
it must also operate at 160° above zero, you get into some trouble 
on some mechanical problems. Close-fitt ing devi ices cease to fit closely, 
or else fit so closely they bind up. There are metals which change. 
and you lose tolerance. It means that special materials have to be 
procured with respect to heat conductivity, resilience, and so on 
That is getting back to the problem of peculiar properties. 

You have the high altitudes requirement. Colonel Hanes spoke 
about operating at 60,000 feet. When you are that high the air is 
no longer an insulator. We speak of the air as being a perfect in 
sulator, but at that altitude it is a very poor insulator. That means 
your electrical connections have to be specially treated, and put into 
some kind of plastic coating, so that the air cannot get at them. Whe! 
you seal everything up to prevent altitude trouble the problem of 
electrical cireuity “and heat dissipation goes up. You have even 
more trouble with high temperatures. It means that cotton and 
enamel insulations are no longer any good. You have to go to spun 
glass, ceramics, and so forth. 

These things compound. I would illustrate it this way: If you 
were trying to find a person with some certain qualifications, how 
hard it is to find that person depends upon those qualifications. If 
you just needed a person, you have 150 million to choose from, and 
there is no problem. Suppose you said that he must be 6 feet tall. 
he must be 30 years old, and he must have a degree in law. You might 
say he must be from such and such a place. You can compound those 
until pretty soon you cannot find the man. He may not exist. 
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Chere are a lot of requirements for altitude, sand, dust, humidity, 
salt spray and so forth, which squeeze the design of these things 
into tighter and tighter restrictions. They automatically require 
selection of materials which are harder and harder to get. 

In this new instrument [indicating] there are 3,158 parts, which 
means that the complexity is high. It is very high. In order to 
test this device, to see if it is working properly, it requires 158 separate 
test setups, each with a bench and a lot of panels, meters, knobs and 
so on, to make those proper adjustments and measurements in 
process. ; ‘ 

There are 174 different alloys and materials in it, going from plastics 
to all the different alloys of steel and aluminum and copper and so on. 
There, again, it isa question of these compounding requirements, and 
some of the peculiar properties that we have to have. 

This precision shows up in many ways. Here | indicating| is a little 
ball bearing. Those balls have to be held within ten-millionths of an 
inch of each other for uniform size to keep the friction down. None of 
uscan Visualize what ten-millionths of an inch is, but if you took a hair 
and split that thing into 4,000 strips, one of those strips would be about 
ten-milionths of an inch. 

Mr. Manton. There, again, it would depend upon the hair. 

Mr. Sigrorp. The average hair. 

That bearing costs ten times its weight in gold due to the workman- 
ship that has gone into it. 

Now, we have not produced any of these instruments yet, but we have 
made a few of the parts. Our production people tell me that it is going 
to cost more to machine this small part than it will cost to machine the 
rear axle of an automobile. These other parts are quite comparable. 
They are not as small as watch parts, but they are small, and the 
precision is exceedingly high. 

\1l of the assembly work is done in a space that has to be kept much 
. ‘aner than a hospital operating room. I have here some pictures to 

give you a general idea of what ‘kind of an atmosphere the processing 
a has to go on in. That [indicating] is a picture of a ge neral 
assembly room. 

There [indicating] is one operation called for in making the electro- 
lytic switch. The work has to be done in a sealed atmosphere. The 
air cannot even touch the switch. The work is being done, as you can 
see, in a completely hermetically sealed area. 

Here [indicating] is another part. It is nothing spectular, but it 
has to have a hole in it which has to be accurate to oooo of an inch. 
- you hold this in your fingers, you cannot hold it delicately enough 
but that the thing loses its shape while you are holding it. So the 
ordinary measurements of micrometers, or sticking a plug in, are 
unsuitable. They have a very loose-fitting plug, and the air is allowed 
to flow around it, ‘and the amount of air that gets by is a measure of its 
size. That is because of its precision. 

This is the way we buy our ball bearings. This [indie ating] is a 
little larger one. They are sealed up. If that were opened up in this 
room, those bearings would have to be rejected, because enough dirt 
would get into them to ruin them. 

This thing [indicating] which looks like a tomato can painted black 
contains this gyroscope. The container is soldered tight. It is her- 
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metically sealed with an inert gas so that there will be no corrosion, and 
it is protected from all the elements—altitude, sand, dust, salt, spray, 
and so on. 

There is a second gyroscope in this system which tells the airplane 
when it is turning. This gyro is located in this can on the side. I 
looks like a Prince Albert tobacco can. This [indicating] is the gyro 
that is inside of that can. 

Compared to commercial standards, the equipment that we meet 
in our everyday living, this type of equipment just falls into a different 
world. But in the world of this type of equipment, complexity and 
precision is all relative. Compared in that class of equipment | 
would class this gyro [indicating] as medium high. We are making 
gyroscopes of much higher precision than that. 

This rate gyroscope which goes in this can [indicating ]—that is, 
this one here [indicating ]|—I would say is very low. It goes beyond 
the commercial tolerances, but compared in this class of equipment 
it is not high. All it has to do is detect when the airplane is turning 
at more than a certain rate. I am sorry I do not have costs on this 
rate gyro, but possibly it would be $100, because of some of the specia 
requirements. 

Here [indicating] is a very high precision gyroscope which is not 
part of this system, but we are manufacturing it. This gyroscope 
here is 1,000 times more sensitive than the one used in this instrument 
[indicating]. It is used for some very, very special work. It is per 
haps a sample of the highest that the art has achieved in gyro work 
today. 

In the instrument we are discussing there is a little tiny part that 
is down inside the gyro. We use in its manufacture these steel stamp- 
ings made of a special magnetic iron. Just the die or punch to pune! 
those things out costs us $8,000. 

T have heard it said in this aircraft business that equipment is 
being designed super precise for precision’s sake. It is my belief, 
after studying the thing, that this instrument is not excessively pre 
cise. There is precision where precision is needed, but your rate gyro, 
for an example, is considered low. The devices whic hh make indi 
tions of precisions very high are right in here [indicating] Where 
they are extremely high in order to tell the pilot which way is up 
under the most adverse of conditions. 

Also, it must be remembered that the manufacture is at the begin- 
ning of the run, and the costs established at this time do not necessarily 
represent the costs as they will be after a great number have been 
built. 

Mr. Taser. About the time you get to building a great number of 
them they will have a new wr inkle to take their place. 

Mr. Stcrorp. It could be, sir. 

Mr. Taser. That is the way it is being done. 

Mr. Stcrorp. I have a suggestion of how to stop that, and that is to 
stop this mad race of progress we are going through. I do not know 
any other way, sir. 

Mr. Taser. If the other fellow would stop we could. That is the 
only way, I guess. 





COMPARISON OF A WATCH WITH ATTITUDE GYROSCOPE 


Mr. Starorp. I would just like to give one example here of this 
watch and show where it fits into the scheme of things. 

The complexity is medium. This watch has 127 parts in it. That 
instrument [indicating] has over 3,000. 

[he precision, again, in this class is medium to low, It keeps pre- 
cise time, but it is necessary in the design of a watch for the gears to 
mesh loosely. They do not have to be tight, because they do not have 
to reverse. The watch has a long gear train, but it does not have to 
hold a precise position or run in reverse. A watch works better if the 
gears do not mesh tightly, because then it tends to shed dirt out of 
them and keep running and be reliable. I know of no peculiar proper- 
ties in a watch they are paying a terrifically great amount for, except 
possibly the small size. 

So far as the compounding requirements go, at 65 degrees below 
zero, a watch will not work; at 160 degrees ‘above it will not work. 
At 60,000 feet the crystal would pop off, and under the airplane vibra- 
tion conditions the gears would fly in every direction. 

It is hard to compare the civilian items, such as wrist watches, alarm 
clocks, and washing machines with this kind of instrument. It seems 
to be in a class by itself. Unless people are familiar with it and live 
with it it is hard to ts ilk a common language. 

That is my story, sir. s 


INCENTIVE OF MANUFACTURER TO REDUCE COSTS 


Mr. Gmpatric. I would like to ask Mr. Wilson, Mr. Chairman, to 
tell us whether there is any incentive for his company to try to reduce 
these costs which, as we know, at the go-off are always higher than 
even after a short-quantity run. 

Ir. Wirson. We have, of course, the very great incentive in the fact 
that there is another manufacturer of this identical device. There is 
also the fact that we manufacture a great many other things for the 
military. The thing we are shortest of is manpower and materials. 
What we want to do is to use our manpower, that we have, and we are 
short, to the absolute maximum efficiency, and save materials, 

There is one example which I think is rather interesting. They 
mentioned the automatic pilot we made during the war. We started 
in on that at about $5.000; $5,038 in 1943. The first ones we thought 
we would lose our shirt on. By a year and a half we had the price 
down to $1,900, and when the war ended we were negotiating at 
51.400. We were making 700 a month of those. We are scheduled 
at this point to make this instrument at only 170 per month, but 
time and volume will get your price down. 

Of course, we are in business to make money. We know unless we 
can deliver top-grade products at low cost we will not be in the business 
for very long. 

Mr. Manon. There is this angle to that, though: If you thought 
that you really were challenged in this field and that you had to 
lie awake nights and figure out ways to achieve economy. that would 
be one thing, but you do this and you do many things. The original 
producer, your one competitor of this machine, realizes your situation 
and you realize his situation. You are not too much worried, I 
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would think, over this cost factor, are you’ You know that he is 
not going to find any amazing or miraculous way to reduce costs, 
You, yourselves probably will not. You are both going to have more 
business than you can take care of. The electronics field is in its 
infancy. It is not on the downgrade; it is on the upgrade. 

Mr. Witson. Of course, we have a lot of other devices, such as 
fuel gages for aircraft, and we are in a very competitive spot there. 
You are not only competing in the matter of cost, but you are com 
peting for a few ounces difference in weight, or making one a little 
smaller. That is our job. We cannot relax on this because it is a 
state of mind and a way of doing business. 

Right today the profit is not as much of an incentive to us as to 
establish ourselves in this business on a long-range basis. The only 
way to do that that I know of is to produce good products at low cost. 


WAGE AND MAN-HOUR CONDITIONS AT MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL PLANT 


Mr. Manon. How many man-hours does it take to manufacture or 
assemble this attitude gyroscope / 

Mr. Wison. Mr. Fixter is our production man. He has those 
figures. 

Mr. Manion. I would also like to ask you to tell us approximately 
what the average wage per hour in your plant is. Do you work 40 
hours a wegk, or do you have a lot of overtime? What is that 
general situation ¢ 

Mr. Fixrer. The average hourly rate in our shop now is $1.54, 
sir, per hour, based on a 40 hour week. However, we are working 
« considerable number of overtime hours at present. It is running 
about 48 hours a week. 

Mr. Manon. What is the overtime rate ¢ 

Mr. Fixrer. Time and a half for over 40 hours. 

Now in the parts that Minnea polis-Honeywell manufactures foi 
this gyro, we are figuring 183.3 hours for the manufacture of the 
parts that go into it, and 1921/4, eure for the assembly and test. In 
addition, there are approximately an equal number of indirect man 
hours going into each instrument, which consist of such functions as 
supervision, office and clerical, technical, engineering maintenance. 
inspection and so forth. 

In addition, Honeywell is using the services of a large number of 
subcontractors. We have 47 different subcontr: naeee manuf: oe 
approximately 120 of the parts that go into this system. Again, i 
is difficult to determine, as to the percentage of total man-hours, bs 
cause it is difficult to get subcontractors to manufacture these very 
close precise parts. We are generally required to subcontract the 
easier ones that generally have a smaller number of man-hours in each 
one. In addition to the subcontractors, we are buying parts and sup- 
plies from 97 different vendors. 


SIZE OF ORGANIZATION 


Mr. Taner. How big a set-up is Minneapolis-Honeywell ? 

Mr. Wirson. The over-all company is about 18,000 people. We 
have 6 plants. The aeronautics division, where this is made, has now 
about 3,800 employees. It should be up to 6,000 by the end of the 
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year. At that point every inch of the space will be gone, with 3 shif*s. 

Mr. Manon. Where is this company ¢ 

Mr. Witson. Our main offices are in Minneapolis. The main plant 
is there. The aeronautical division is 5 miles from the main plant, 
approximately half a mile from St. Paul. It is hard to describe 
without a map. 

Mr. Manon. That is good enough. 


COST OF ALTITUDE GYROSCOPE 


Mr. Manon. The Government is paying approximately how much 
for this? 

Colonel Rison. It is approximately $4,500, Mr. Chairman, but the 
exact price has not been definitely pinned down yet. We are still in 
the negotiating stage, and the auditors are still chee king cost figures 
and those kind of things with the contractor. 


DISTRIBUTION OF COSTS 


Mr. Manon. Let us fix the price for the purposes of this discussion 
at $4,500. Who gets the major slice? How would you break up the 
slices of that money? You have to pay these independent vendors, 
these 97 vendors you mentioned who produce certain parts; and you 
have to pay these subcontractors. How would that break down money- 
wise, if you could give us an estimate ? 

Mr. Fixrer. I think, as nearly as we can determine presently, what 
we call the purchase parts and raw materials that go into this, includ- 
ing all the electronics tubes, bearings, precious metal parts, resistors, 
capacitors and all that type of thing is approximately $800. On the 
basic raw materials, perhaps $1 a pound. Twenty-five dollars was 
mentioned a while ago. Ido not think that is too far off. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, the basic materials not processed in 
this $4,500 gadget probably would not be worth more than $25, $50 
or $1002 

Mr. Wuson. That is right. 

Mr. Manon. I take it from what you have told us that the largest 
slice of the procurement dollar in the Air Force goes to Minneapolis- 
Honeywell for work that you actually do one way or another ¢ 

Mr. Witson. That is true. Included in this original cost is the 
tooling cost, which, of course, is a nonrecurring cost, if you have 
another order. That comes to almost $1,000 a set. 


TOOLING COSTS 


Mr. Manon. The tooling cost is about $1,000 a set ? 

Mr. Witson. Amortized over the first quantity, about $1,000 a unit. 
Out of the $4,500 is $1,000 tooling. 

Mr. Manon. Generally what is the tooling cost for this? 

Mr. Witson. It is not completed, but the best estimate I have is 
between $900,000 and $1,000,000 to tool. That is the tool design and 
the tooling and making the tools. 

Mr. Wiison. If there is a third source, we would give them the 
advantage of all our tool design, and maybe they could do it for half 
of what we did it for. I do not know. We would be glad to do it. 
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Mr. Manon. Mr. Taber? 
Mr. Taser. I do not know that I have very much to add to what vou 
have asked. Iam not going to get into very much. 


NUMBER OF INSTRUMENTS FOR AIRCRAFT 


How many of the gadgets of this character do we have per airplane? 
This is the one which lets the fellow know which side is up. You also 
have a lot of radar. Then you have a great amount of radar instru 
ments and direction-finders and all that sort of thing. You must have 
50 or 75 different gadgets of that type in each airplane; is that not 
right ? 

Colonel Cooper. Sir, your statement is generally true. We must 
include the bombing system, and the controls that actuate it, etc. 

Mr. Taser. Of course, I do not know enough to call them by the right 
names. 

Colonel Coorrr. I might say that in the single-place aircraft there 
is only one of this type of instrument. 

Mr. Taser. I appreciate that. The others would be different types 
of instruments. 

General Asensto. We mentioned the other day, Mr. Taber, that we 
are very, very jealous of our gadgets in our aircraft, because every 
added instrument means that we must sacrifice something in the way of 
over-all performance because of the weight that is included in each 
instrument. Of course, we have to weigh the gain of the instrument 
itself performancewise against that sacrifice. We do not willingly 
sacrifice the gasoline-carrying capacity or any other combat capability 
to accommodate another instrument. 


Mr. Taser. I do not believe I have any other questions. 
Mr. Manon. Off the record. 
(Discussion off the record.) 


Emp.Loyres oF MINNEAPOLIS-HONFYWELL Reau.ator Company 


Mr. Manon. What percentage of your employees are women ? 

Mr. Frxter. TI think T can answer that, Mr. Chairman. 

In the direct labor, for the manufacture, the assembly and testing of 
these instruments, it is approximately 40 percent. In the technical 
fields, the engineering and all that type of thing, and in the supervision 
and management, there are very few in that area. 

Mr. Sterorp. It is true. is it not, that in the assembly end of where 
these things are put together it is predominantly women ? 

Mr. Frxter. Yes, sir. We have found that women’s fingers are far 
more nimble. They are used to threading needles and that type of 
thing. They can assemble these much more accurately and much 
faster than the average man who is used to handling larger and more 
bulky objects. 


PERSONNEL TURN-OVER 


Mr. Manon. What is the turn-over of your labor in the manufacture 
of this and other items? 
Mr. Frxter. I think our latest figures are 214 percent. 





Mr. Witson. About that. 
Mr. Sierorp. Per month? 
Mr. Manon. 21% percent how often ¢ 
Mr. Frxter. That is almost a continuous turn-over. 
Mr. Manon. If you had a 214 percent turn-over every day—— 
Mr. Witson. That is every month, I believe. 
Mr. Fixrer. That is per month. 
Mr. Taper. Off the record. 
Discussion off the record. ) 


HOURLY RATE OF PAY 


Mr. Manon. What is the highest hourly rate of pay of people in 
your organization ¢ 

Mr. Frxrer. Our lowest is $1.14, sir, at the present time; and the 
highest is $2.25 per hour. 


IDLENESS IN MANUFACTURER'S PLANT 


Mr. Manon. Mr. Wilson, how much idleness do you have in the 
plant? Are there times when some of the people on the payroll are 
not actually doing anything by reason of their own fault or by 
reason of conditions beyond the control of the laborer? What is 
the situation on that? 

Mr. Wirson. The only idleness that we have had—to exclude union 
trouble, which sometimes comes—is when we fail to get material on 
time. Lack of a little plastic part can shut down a whole assembly 
line. We send them home immediately. 

So far as our engineering is concerned, we are just so short-handed 
we are working long hours. I think our work tempo is good. If 
you would see it you would not see any idleness. I do not quite know 
what you mean. 

Mr. Manon. You could not send people home immediately for many 
days before they would quit you and go to some other job. 

Mr. Wirson. What do you do on th: at, Mr. Fixter? 

Mr. Frxrer. When an assembly line goes down we attempt to find 
other work for them. We have sent them home, and just what you 
mentioned has been one of our difficulties in this build-up in our Aero- 
nauties Division. We have lost a lot of good employees because of that. 

So far as the work base is concerned, Honeywell has a very complete 
time-study program, and standards are established on all the opera- 
tions. If for any reason an employee’s efficiency is reduced beyond 
70 percent of what we consider a measured day’s work, we try to 
letermine what has caused this fall down. Is it through some fault 
of the employee, such as sickness, or some physical impairment ? 
Maybe it is the day after payday, and he has a little headache. There 
ire many things to take into consideration. Then we attempt to find 
other work for these employees, that they can handle. If we cannot 
find a satisfactory solution, they are evivinated. 

Many of these operations and parts that we are manufacturing and 
issembling are in the same area as our peactime products. The ther- 
mostat that you see on the wall of your home is very competitive price- 
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wise. So long as these are performed in the same area—and this type 
of aircraft work last year was only about 15 percent of our total 
volume—we feel it is very vital for us to keep that efficiency up, be 
cause it would hurt our peactime productivity and we would be in 
serious trouble immediately. 

Mr. Manon. Well, there is a prevailing belief in many areas that 
in plants which have a large volume of government work, such as 
aircraft plants, there is a very low productivity rate on the part of 
many of the employees. That is a common complaint. It is almost 
impossible to be in the area where they have certain types of plants 
without hearing this complaint: 

I work down there and I get my pay check, but I do not do anything am 
so disgusted I think I will quit and go to digging ditches, just to get something 
to do. 

Do you have that sort of condition at all? 

Mr. Fixrer. I think we might say that it is beginning to creep into 
the picture a little bit. We ‘do have to watch it because as we add 
employees in a tighter labor market you do not have the wide selec- 
tion of people, nor can you be as choosey as you ordinarily would in 
your selections. We do have to watch that very carefully. Our 
turnover in that class of employee becomes much greater than in 
normal times, when you have a looser labor market, and you can be a 
little more choosey. 

Mr. Wixson. Your supervision is spread much thinner. What you 
are saying is that under the good supervision that does not happen, 
but if you have 1 foreman with 50 people instead of 10 is it a little 
more difficult. 


GETTING MORE PRODUCTIVITY 


Mr. Marion. How could Congress in some way find a technique to 
get more productivity from the electronics, aircraft and engine plants, 
and places of that kind? I think that is one of the most important 
areas in the whole Government spending picture. 

You people are in the field. You are an engineer. How could we 
do something about that? I am convinced we could save many mil- 
lions of dollars annually if we could solve that problem. 

Mr. Witson. That is a big question. I think it is a very good one. 
That occurs in all kinds of business. I think it comes down to the 
incentive to make your product as cheaply as possible, because that all 
costs money. That is where the competition comes in, 


INCENTIVE TO REDUCE COSTS 


Mr. Manon. But if there is only one plant making a certain type of 
airplane, how are you going to get real competition ? You can have 
renegotiation of contracts and so on, but you cannot get real compe- 
tition. 


TARGET PRICE CONTRACT 


Mr. Gitparric. You can do that, Mr. Chairman, through what we 
call a target price contract, where we estimate what a certain article 
will cost, and if the cost is below the saving is shared—as I think I 
explained to this Committee before—on a certain ratio, between the 
contractor and the Government. 





Mr. Manon. I wish you would make that very plain. I was try- 
ing to explain that to some people at lunch, and they complained that 
we pay entirely too much for nearly everything we buy in the govern- 
ment In a complicated field. 

Mr. Gitparric. Mr. Chairman, we take a fixed-price contract and 
agree on a price, and then we estimate what the cost will be, and we 
will say that the profit is 10 percent on the basis of the original esti- 
mate. Now, if that contractor is able to reduce the cost below that, 
we will say for illustration 6 percent, instead of a margin of 10 per- 
cent the margin is 16 percent, and he will make an additional profit. 
It will not be the whole 6 percent difference, but we will say one- 
fifth of that, and the other four-fifths will go to the Government, 
that the contractor has a real incentive, because if he just meets the 
original target cost he only gets 10 percent. 

Mr. Taser. You mean his contract specifies that if he cuts the 
cost the margin goes up? 

Mr. Guuparric. That is right. 

Mr. Manon. Do you have that kind of contract with Minneapolis- 
Honeywell ? 

Mr. Witson. We have a fixed-price redeterminable contracts. They 
do not specify the exact split of the savings. That is a matter of maybe 
it was estimated too high and the savings were not real. On the other 
hand, where you have been making a thing and you can cut your 
manhours by 10 percent, we have h: 1d that and we have had extremely 
good relations with it. Where a contract specified 10 percent, and 
we have saved a considerable amount, we have gotten as high as 13 
and 14 percent, because of the reduction in price. It is the only way 
I know of to have incentive in this field. 

Mr. Manon. Is that kind of thing applicable to jet engine produc- 
tion contracts, and airplane contracts, and so forth? 

Mr. Gitpatric. Once we get enough production experience to make 
a good estimate it is. We could not make a target price contract with 
Honeywell today because this $4,500 figure would not be fair to us or 
fair to them. We will have to wait until we get arun. If we are 
constantly changing it, after we have made 3,000 or 4,000, for a super- 
sonic bomber, or a higher altitude fighter, and it is a different type 
of instrument, we may never be able to use a target price contract on 
that, but on a jet engine or an airplane we can use a different type 
of contract. 

Mr. Marton. I would like for you to put something in the record 
which can be used and referred to as to this question, stating just how 
widespread this is. 

Mr. Gruparric. I will give you some statistics on that for the 
record. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. There is no need to try to give it here, but I 
think it is a very important thing. 
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(The information requested is as follows:) 
DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 


Both the Government and contractor benefit through the use of incentive co; 
tracts. The Government obtains a reduction in total price of the contract whil 
the contractor receives additional earnings based on his efficiency. Use of in 
centive contracts are usually restricted to instances when the procurement in 
volves a reasonably long production run, and when a reasonably close “contract 
price” can be negotiated. Generally, an incentive contract has a target cost and 
a ceiling on costs, together with a variable rate of profit. When the contractor 
reduces his costs below the target costs, the contractor can make increased profits 
The Government gains in the form of lowered contract prices through these 
reductions in costs. If the contract costs exceed the ceiling cost, the contractor 
has to stand the additional costs. The theory is that in incentive contracting a 
contractor can reduce costs by diligent application of sound business principles 
and the contractor will do so if he is provided an incentive in the form of in- 
creased profits. 

This is the way an incentive-type contract works. Assume that a contractor's 
ceiling cost is $120,000 and his target cost is $100,000, and that his profit on the 
contract is $8,000, i. e. 8 percent of the target cost. Now, let us say the con 
tractor cuts his production cost to the bone so that his costs are $90,000 and that 
his share of the savings in any contract cost below $100,000 is at the rate of 20 
percent. The contractor would then receive his $8,000 profit plus his share of 
the savings, amounting to $2,000 i. e. 20 percent of $10,000, where $10,000 is the 
difference between actual production cost and target cost. His total profit o1 
this contract would then be $8,000 plus $2,000, or $10,000. 

The Government then gets back $8,000, or 80 percent of $10,000. As an ad- 
ditional control in favor of the Government, total profit on this type of contract 
is usually limited by a ceiling. 

The majority of incentive contracts have been placed with airframe contrac 
tors. Recently, this form of contracting has been extended to aircraft engine 
contractors. Only a relatively few incentive contracts have been placed with 
contractors outside of the airframe and engine fields; however, Air Matériel 
Command is considering the feasibility of extending more generally this form 
of contracting. For the period from November 8, 1950, to June 30, 1951, a study 
was conducted of 3.5 billion dollars worth of contracts awarded by the Air Force 
Of this amount approximately 30 percent consisted of incentive contracts 

Mr. Manion. We want to thank you, Mr. Secretary, for arranging 
this particular meeting. We thank you gentlemen from Minneapolis 
Honeywell for appearing here. I must say that I have been very much 
impressed with what you have said. 

Of course, I realize you are in business for money, just as you have 
said, and properly so. I realize that you have an interest in this whole 
picture; but I think the information which you have given us is ver) 
illuminating. I am sorry that everybody could not have heard this 
presentation. 

Mr. Sigford, I was very much interested in what you had to say 11 
connection with this business. 

Mr. Taber, do you have anything further ? 

Mr. Taser. I do not think I have anything at this time. 

Mr. Manon. I presume most of this can be on the record and could 
be referred to. 

Colonel Rison. Most of it can; yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. As I see it, this sort of thing is not too different from 
many other areas of production where you are involved in electronics 
of one kind or another. 

Mr. Wuson. That is right. 





IMPORTANCE OF GYROS 


Mr. Manon. This gyroscope business and all this precision work 
involved here is perhaps a little more complicated than many of the 
electronics devices. 

Mr. Giiparric. Actually, Mr. Chairman, the gyro today is the most 
critical single component that I know of in the whole program. It is 
holding up the completion of things, and more instruments are needed. 
While it is only one of the features of this, it is common to many other 
types of equipment. It is probably the No. 1 bottleneck today. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you very much, gentlemen. It was very kind of 
you tocome down. We appreciate it. 

Mr. Witson. Thank you. 

Mr. Sierorp. Thank you, sir. 


TuHurspay, Marcu 6, 1952. 


MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION 
WITNESSES 


BRIG. GEN. L. R. PARKER, CHIEF, SUPPLY DIVISION, AIR MATERIEL 
COMMAND 

COL. 0. 0. SCHURTER, DEPUTY FOR PLANS, MAINTENANCE DIVI- 
SION, AIR MATERIEL COMMAND 

LT. COL. E. LYNCH, ASSISTANT DEPUTY FOR MAINTENANCE PLANS, 
MAINTENANCE DIVISION, HEADQUARTERS, AIR MATERIEL 
COMMAND 

LT. COL. H. C. HUFF, CHIEF, MAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONS, 
PROJECT OFFICE, SUPPLY DIVISION, AIR MATERIEL COMMAND 

LT. COL. CHARLES D. WALDECKER, CHIEF, LOGISTICS SUPPORT 
BRANCH, DIRECTORATE OF BUDGET 

LT. COL. J. A. MULLINS, DEPUTY CHIEF, BUDGET AND REQUIRE- 
MENTS, AIR MATERIEL COMMAND 

D. A. COLLINS, SUPPLY DIVISION, AIR MATERIEL COMMAND 

0. M. PARSONS, SUPPLY DIVISION, AIR MATERIEL COMMAND 

LT. COL. R. S. THOMSON, CHIEF, FUEL AND MATERIALS DIVISION, 
DCS/MATERIEL 

R. P. JONES, FUELS BRANCH, SUPPLY DIVISION, AIR MATERIEL 
COMMAND 

LT. COL. D. M. MORSE, DIRECTORATE OF MAINTENANCE, DCS/ 
MATERIEL 

CAPT. G. RHODES, SUPPLY DIVISION, AIR MATERIEL (OMMAND 

LT. C. W. VOELLER, ASSISTANT CHIEF, MAINTENANCE AND OPERA- 
TIONS PROJECT OFFICE, SUPPLY DIVISION, AIR MATERIEL 
COMMAND 
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Mr. Manon. The Committee will resume its hearings. General 
Asensio, what is the schedule today? 

General Asensto. Sir, I have a statement to make on the over-al] 
appropriation for maintenance and operation. 


ADJUSTMENT IN PROGRAM, HOUSE DOCUMENT 341 


Mr. Manon. Before you begin your statement General, I want to 
call attention to a change in the estimates since the original submission 
in the President’s budget for $4,400,000,000. As I understand it, the 
adjusted figure, the amount which you are requesting for fiscal year 
1953, totals $4,389,817,000 and is reflected in House Document No. 341, 
which you mentioned some time ago. 

General Asensto. That’s right, sir. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


*, Chairman and members of the Committee, in the maintenance 
pe oper ations appropriation which we are now about to consider, 
there is an increase in reqnirements which is a natural development it 
the expansion of the Air Force because it is from this Sieeieriation 
that the Air Force supports its day-to-day operations. Earlier in the 
Air Force hearings, you were shown charts which reflected compara- 
tive requirements for the fiscal years 1951, 1952, and 1953. As the 
detail presentation of this appropriation proeresses you will be pro- 
vided with additional comparative data. The requirements which 
are financed from the maintenance and operations appropriation 
represent recurring type expenses as opposed to capital expenditures 
except for relatively small amounts included to procure combat readi- 
ness reserve stocks. (Examples are life rafts, auxiliary fuel tanks, 
flyaway kits, etc.) It must be explained therefore that requirements 
in this appropriation will continue to increase until the Air Force has 
achieved its approved ultimate strength. Aside from the nonrecur- 
ring items of combat reserve stock procurement, this appropriation 
provides for consumption-type supplies and maintenance spares, 
requirements for replacements of minor organizational equipment 
such as parachutes, flight clothing items, helmets, chronometers, etc., 
and the general expenses of operation and maintenance of the physical 
plant and equipment. 

At first glance it might appear that the increase of requirements 
in fiscal vear 1953 over the amount appropriated for fiscal year 1952 
is unrealistic when compared to the relative end positions in terms 
of organizational units which are programmed for these vears. How- 
ever, upon more detailed analysis which will be provided during the 
progress of our presentation, it will be demonstrated that in the 
main, increased costs are responsible. Even this summary statement 
requires explanation. A major contributing factor is the increase 
in the number of heavy, high-cost aircraft in the total inventory, the 
average cost of operation of which far exceeds the onerating costs 
of the aircraft being replaced. Another factor contributing to the 
increased dollar requirement is the increase in the number of installa- 
tions which will be active for the entire year. For example, whereas 
fiscal vear 1952 began with a total of 227 active installations, the num- 
ber which were active at the close of the fiscal year will be 349 or an 
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increase of 122. Not only will this latter number be supported for 
the entire fiscal year 1953, whereas many were active only during a 
part of fiscal year 1952, but 48 additional installations will be acti- 
vated during fiscal year 1953. There are certain preliminary costs 
incident to these activations which must be proviied. 

In addition to these two basic programs there are numerous sup- 
porting programs to be discussed during our presentation which reflect 
similar inereases. All are essential to the expansion and build-up of 
the Air Force to its approved ultimate strength. 

In consonance with the policy of improved utilization of military 
personnel, the Air Force has estimated its civilian manpower re- 
quirement in fiscal year 1953 on an austere pasa which contemplates 
still further increases in production capacity by continuance of an 
aggressive program of management and work improvement methods. 

The amount requested by the Air Force in the Maintenance and 
Operations Appropriation ‘for the fiscal year 1953 is $4,389,817,000 
which we are at this time prepared to explain i in detail, budget pro- 
gram by budget program and project by project. Our first witness 
is General Parker, who will present and explain the requirements for 
the first three programs of this appropriation; 410, 420, and 430. 
General Parker will be assisted by members of the Air Force who 
possess detailed knowledge of the requirements and the methods of 
computation. 


Logistic FUNCTIONS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF THE Arr Force 


General Parker. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
that part of the Maintenance and Operations Appropriation which 
will be substantiated to you now is for the logistic functions of the 
United States Air Force. 

The Air Matériel Command at Wright-Patterson Air Force Base 
plays an important part in assuring the quality, efficiency and strength 
of the USAF through its programs of supply and maintenance. With- 
in the Air Matériel Command, the Directorate of Supply and Mainte- 
nance has been charged with this specific responsibility. I am the 
Chief of the Supply Division under that directorate headed by Gen- 
eral Mundy whom you recall from his appearances here before your 
Committee last year. With me here today are Lieutenant Colonel 
Lynch, representing the Maintenance Division, and several members 
of our Supply Division and Maintenance Division staffs. Jointly, we 
shall endeavor to explain to you our operations and substantiate the 
requirement for funds to carry on this essential support. 

Before going into the details of our justification of this program, 
[ should like to elaborate upon Mr. Lovett’s statement regarding the 
improvement in the accountability and recovery of used items. All 
recoverable items (items capable of being repaired) are coded as 
such in all Air Force stock catalogs. Accountability for this type of 
property is assured by requiring that all items turned in by the using 
activity be picked up on the stock record accounts. The depot main- 
tenance system schedules the repair of these items, either through its 
own shops or through commercial facilities. Procedures have also 
been established to assure that all reparable items be considered as 
assets in computing Supply requirements. 
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Aside from the items of supplies and parts, fuel and oil, and the 
other items consumed in direct support of the airplane itself, we 
shall consider a variety of areas of support. Included in this ap 
propriation are funds for the “production” end of our business—the 
operation of our depots which are engaged in the overhaul of aircraft 
engines, accessories, electronic devices, armament systems, and othe: 
complex items of equipment. Also covered is the “marketing” phase 
of our business—the operation of our wholesale warehouse distribution 
system and the execution of stock control functions. 

Many of the items in this appropriation are the general supplies, 
tools, and equipment required by individuals, organizations, and bases 
to accomplish their particulan jobs and to provide for their well-being. 
. any of the items in this category are purchased for the Air Force 
by the Technical Services of the Department of the Army, but the 
funds for this type of procurement must be provided by the Air 
Force. Also provided are the funds for procurement of the necessary 
materials and equipments required to modernize and to make full use 
of our available ground equipment. This modernization is geared 
toward the conservation of funds, materials and production resources, 
at the same time providing our Air Force units with the type of equip- 
ment necessary to support changes in aircraft configurations. All of 
these budget activities will be gone over with you in detail. 

To give you a picture of the ms agnitude of the Supply and Mainte 
hance operations—or the marketing and production business in which 
we are engaged—the following facts and figures may be of interest. 
During the fiscal year 1951, our supply depots handled some 3.8 mil 
lion tons of dry material, not including fuel and oil. During this 
time, requisitions for approximately 31 million line items were proc- 
essed. During fiscal year 1951, our maintenance shops completely 
overhauled and returned to service approximately 19,000 engines. 

Before getting into the details of individual programs and activities 
which we will present to you, I would like to assure you that we are 
making progress in this marketing and production business which we 
operate. Some of these significant, basic procedures which we have 
adopted and under which we are operating are: 

(1) Selective distribution of commodities—as opposed to general 
distribution, thus cutting down on supply handling and simplifying 
stock control. 

(2) Specialization of maintenance, repair, and overhaul at the least 
number of selected depots where designated commodities to be repaired 
are stocked. This provides, to the maximum extent possible, the use 
of volume production-line techniques where bits and pieces required 
in Overhaul are readily available. This also tends to reduce capital 
investment in expensive special tools and machinery. 

(3) Mechanization of stock control and property accounting—pro 
viding for greater accuracy and speed in commodity handling. In- 
herent to 2 good supply system is a good stock-control system. By 
stock control we mean those methods, procedures, or mechanisms by 
which logistical support is accomplished. Stock control is the means 
we use to accomplish, wth utmost economy, the objective of the trite 
phrase of having “the right item in the right place at the right time 
in the right quantity.” Our system of stock records provides that 
the supply status of any given item may be readily determined ; at the 
same time it facilitates the reporting of information required by each 
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higher echelon as a means of effecting supply discipline, controlling 
the distribution of supplies, computing issue and procurement re 
quirements, and establishing maintenance activity work levels. 

These are but a few of the things we are doing in the field of Supply 
and Maintenance in our drive for progress and in éur effort to give 
the best return for the taxpayer’s dollar. We shall provide further 
details during your examination of the several funds programs and 
projects which comprise the Maintenance and Operations Appropria- 
tion. 

Colonel Huff will give you the details. 


COST PER HOUR FOR MAJOR ATRCRAFT 


Mr. Manon. Before we go into the first project, I think it would 
be well to place in the record at this point, perhaps, even though it 
may be a duplication of what we have done already in the hearings, 
the approximate cost per hour of flying various types of aircraft. 
That information has been supplied to the Committee. I do not know 
whether it is in the record of not. Let us have that information here. 

General Parker. Yes, sir. 

(The information is as follows:) 


The approximate cost of fuel oil and lubricant per hour for major Air Force 
aircraft are as follows: 


Aircraft: Cost per F/H 
B-36 type----.- ne , -- §257 
B-50 type_- ale . . ; , 118 
F-51 type__.._- . 16 
‘-07 type . ; ; 113 
OO CI POks ow es : . 110 
119 type.... ’ 59 

124 type coacs ‘ . 7 , t 113 
29 type _ ; ae ; / 4 
26 type-- . a ae ; 32 
121 type dal nee a ee ile SSN 
“-118 type S4 
‘'-54 type__-_ cal pateb as . . 44 
-123 type____-- : 32 
Pe CPG ab cel te 
ff. ere 
47 type- 
36 type 
“29 type 
17 type___ 
25 type 
“47 type- 
15 type 
“-28 type._- 
T-11 type_- 
7 type._.. 
T-6 type._...- 
47 type__ 
Op Rei. Lc... 
of type___- 
4 type_ 
89 type_- 
“86 type 
’-84 type___- 
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BUDGET PROJECTS CONTAINING PROCUREMENT AND PERSONNEL FUND 


Mr. Manon. I would like to ask you this: Generally speaking, 
where is the equipment, the gasoline, the oil, the fuel, the gadgets and 
whatnot—in other words, procurement—in this Maintenance and p- 
erations request; and, generally speaking, where is the personnel? 
What kind of over-all statement can you give us on that? 

General Asensto. The procurement is primarily in the Air Matérie] 
Command. 

Mr. Manon. I am talking about these projects in the just*fications, 

General Asensto. Yes, sir. In the areas of 411, 412, 414, 421, and 
499. Otherwise we find that the procurement in Maintenance and 
Operations is represented primarily by local procurement, which is 
contained, for logistical support installations, in 438, or, for other 
installations, in 448, 458, 468 and 478. 

The personnel are found first in 431, Depot Maintenance Operations, 

Mr. Manon. You mean that is the first nlace in the justifications 
that personnel will be involved in this request? 

General Asensto. Yes, sir. Then in 432 you have the Denot Sunply 
Requirements, and we will find personnel there. In all of the 4—8’s we 
will find personnel. The Command personnel are concentrated in 480, 

Mr. Manon. What portion of the $4,389,000,000 requested is for 
personnel, and what portion is for procurement ? 

General Asrensto. The total requirement for personnel is $1,048.- 
560,000. 

Mr. Taser. It shows in here as $1,050,300,870, on the last sheet of the 
green sheets. 

General Asensto. I shall have to reconcile the figure I gave you with 
that one, sir. 

Mr. Manon. There is a $2 million discrepancy; is that right ? 

General Asensto. Yes, sir; I will have to find that. 

Mr. Manon. Please check that during the process of the hearing. 

General Asensto. Yes, sir. 

(The information is as follows :) 

The difference between $1.048,560,000 and $1,050,300,870 is $1,740,870, which is 
the estimated amount of deductions for subsistence and quarters charges, whic! 
reduces the fund requirement from a “gross” to a “net” basis. 

General Asensto. The remainder of the funds are required for 
procurement, for which T do not have a break-out here on any spe- 
cific differentiation; and for other operating expenses, to include 
temporary duty, transportation, and a multitude of other things 
involved in the operation of our various bases, 

Mr. Manon. In other words, in round numbers $1 billion subtracted 
from the total of $4.3 billion would not give you an accurate ficure 
as to what is procurement, because there are a multitude of things 
which are not actually procurement of the things involved here. 

General Asensto. Well, we have involved procurement of services. 
such as utilities. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

General Asensto. And other items. But the majority of the 
remainder I would say is for procurement. 
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NUMBER OF CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


Mr. Manon. How many people are involved in this $1 billion plus? 

General Asrensio. The end positions indicated on the green sheets 
is 353,118. 

Mr. Manon. That is positions and not people. 

General Asensto. Well, it is not man-years. 

Mr. Manon. No. 

General Asgens1o. Since we are increasing our strength, we are 
projecting our man- pt figure to 321,865. 

Mr. Taper. 321,865? 

General Asensio. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taper. That is an increase above the figures shown on the green 
sheets of about 4,000. 

General Asensto. Yes, sir; again I will have to reconcile that figure. 

(The information is as follows:) 


Fiscal year 1953 
Description 
| End-strength 


jreen sheet—‘“‘ Detail of personal services”’: 
Permanent positions: 
SPUN s dic ba chcenousedhusne a 5,17 
Eines: seuharttin dhtieanaeid: ein eine Nig tek tot 


Total. Seabees ts 
Total persona al services  obligs ations - “ ‘ 1, 050, 3¢ 
Reconciling data: 
Add part-time and temporary ! 
Less positions required to maintain a level program 
Less quarters and subsistence charges ?______- ; j | —1, 740, 870 


| 
Man-years Obligations 
i 


22, 296, 000 
1, 028, 004, 870 


| 
| 
| 


| 1, 048, 560, 000 


Total end-strength, man-years and related obligations_ | 354, 210 | bE 
; | —1, 092 , 092 —3. 681, 000 


Less reimbursements 


Total ‘Regular’ AF activities _ : ae 353, 118 321,865 | 1,044,879, 000 


Under ote instructions for the preparation of the “Detail of Personal Services’? green sheets, 
“Part-time and temporary” positions are not reflected in terms of “‘positions’’ or “‘man-years” as is pre- 
ser ibed for “‘permanent”’ positions. Information pertaining to such personnel is limited to fund require- 


'P rescribed instructions for the preparation of the ‘‘ Detail of Personal Services’’ green sheets provided 
that “‘01—Personal Services”’ obligations will be shown as gross costs with no deductions for quarters and 
ihsistence charges. In determining fund requirements, such costs are deducted in order to arrive at net 
ind requirements. 


BLUE VERSUS WHITE COLLAR WORKERS 


Mr. Manon. Of these 320,000 plus employees, what percentage are 
white-collar workers, such as clerks and so forth, and what percentage 
would probably be the so-called blue-collar workers, who actually work 
with their hands? 

General AsEnsto. I have previously furnished the Committee a 
break on that, sir. I shall have to locate it. 

Mr. Manon. You mean in some other statement ? 

General Asens1o. This was asked for during the general hearings, 
while the Secretary was here, and was inserted i in the 1 record. 

(The information is as follows:) 
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Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manion. Are the people who are here the best-qualified people in 
the Air Force to give us all available facts with regard to this request 
for Maintenance and Operation, generally speaking ? 

General Parker. Yes, sir; I think so. 

General Asensio. For this particular area; yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. That is what I mean. 


USE OF PRIOR YEAR FUNDS 

What has been the result of the funds which we provided for new 
machines and gadgets to simplify and expedite maintenance and oper- 
ation techniques, General Parker ? 

General Parker. Well, sir, from the supply standpoint in simplify- 
ing and making more efficient our operations we have stressed labor- 
saving devices, such as roller conveyors and loaders and that sort of 
thing. 

Mr. Manon. Is that reflected in this 1953 request in a proportion- 
ately smaller number of civilians being required for fiscal 1953 ? 

Colonel Tompson. May I answer that, sir? 

General Parker. Yes. 

Colonel THomprson. With the application of these techniques we 
have been able to increase our workload and handle a workload of 
considerably greater magnitude, by the use of these labor-saving 
devices. 

The General mentioned particularly the use of materials-handling 
equipment, fork lifts, trucks, overhead conveyors in some of our large 
depots, and so on, but a big saving has also been made in the application 
of this mechanical computation. I know you gentlemen have heard 
that presentation before, as to how we use these electronics devices. 
We are continuing our research and are even trying to do that faster. 
Those have resulted in being able to handle a muc h greater workload, 
as evidenced by the figures the General gave you, indicating how our 
workload has increased. 


WORKLOAD INCREASE COMPARED WITH INCREASE IN PERSONNEL 


Mr. Manon. Well, if you should take the average number of people 
in uniform in the Air Force during fiscal year 1952 and fiscal year 1951 
and integrate that with the number of stations in operation and the 
number of airplanes in the active Force, and so forth, would you find 
that you are requesting and requiring a proportionately larger number 
of civilian personnel? 

Colonel THomrson. You mean in relating it maybe to flying hours 

r horsepower flying hours? 

Mr. Manon. In other words, if you run an Air Force of 900,000 
men with so many civilians, and you request more to run an Air 
Force of about 1 million men, is your proportionate request smaller 
or greater? 

Colonel THomprson. Our proportion does not increase when the 
pee of the workload increases, or the flying program or the 
flying hours. 
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I am not an expert on that. We have Captain Casolari, who I 
imagine is out in the other room, who could explain that. 

General Parker. I should like to offer some figures just for the 
Supply Division, Mr. Mahon, if I may. 

Mr. Manon. All right. 

General Parker. From our cost reports last year, the number of 
items processed increased 61 percent. The tons handled increased 
77 percent. The number of personnel increased 39 percent, which 
meant that there was a training load. These were new people. 
Desnite this. the costs increased only 37 percent. 

We feel that very considerable progress has been made in the sup- 
ply operation and the efficiency of personnel, which is reflected, of 
course, in fewer people to handle the same workload. 

Colonel THompson. Colonel Lynch is here from the Maintenance 
Division. Perhaps he has some comparable figures for their operation. 

Mr. Manon. Do you, Colonel ? 

Colonel Lyncu. I do not have figures with me, sir, just at the 
moment, but I know that our situation is similar. We have intro- 
duced new methods, for example, such as in our ins spection work, 
the industrial methods of sample testing. Instead of testing every 
item down the line; we test a few items. We have proved that 
to be very satisfactory and efficient, as industry has proved it to be. 

I know of an example up at Ogden. Our depot there has made 
great improvements in its efficiency in producing carburetors; that is, 
in the repair of carburetors. I believe Captain Rhodes has some 
statistics on that, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Well, are you doing more work relatively with fewer 
people? 

General Parker. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. How can you substantiate it? These isolated examples 
which you have given us here are of some interest, but I wonder if 
there is a more comprehensive statement which can be made to dem- 
onstrate it. 

General Parker. We can substantiate this, certainly, as I say, for 
the Supply Division. I think we probably can over all. 

Colonel Thompson. In our Supply Division, Mr. Mahon, our work 
load is measurable by line items and tons. We deal in things. We 
have found that is the most effective measurement of work load, even 
to the administration of the activities, which are all concerned with 
the receipt and movement of supplies and materials. That is the 
method we use. 

We publish a Supply Activity Report which indicates that infor 
mation, which General. Parker furnished you, as to the work load 
by tons handled and line items. We do have documentary evidence 
to substantiate those figures. 

Mr. Manon. Give us any information which is pertinent to the 
inquiries which have been made. 

General Parker. Very well, s 

(The information is as Soin : 

The increased personnel requirements of the Air Force are strongly influenced 
by, but are not directly proportionate to, the increases in combat wings, major 
installations and flying hours. Composition of forces, deployment, and many 
other factors also influence total personnel requirements. Listed below is 
an analysis of salient program elements and personnel requirements. 





| 
|F iscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal 
| 1950 | 195 1952 1953 


ym Dat er Ups 
M jor installation | 
Military pe srsonnel (end-year positions) ! , 277 | 788, ; | 973, 
ivilian personnel (end-year positions) 54, 945 | 258, 1 317, 5 24 | 
otal personnel 56,222 | 1,046, 861 l, 200), 874 | 
Percentage civilian of total 27. 36 24. 69 24. 60 


lotal personnel per installation 4, 603 3, 835 3, 678 


ides pe rsonnel chargeable to ‘‘Korean”’ effort for which a supplemental is anticipated. 
on S sideration of “Korean” operation 


lhe decrease in the ratio of civilian to military in fiscal year 1951 result 
from the military build-up due to the “Korean” operation. Since then, the 
expansion in the utilization of civilians has followed the established policy of 
maximum use of civilians. This policy has been urged by committees of Cor 
gress and the Office of the Secretary of Defense. 

The total increase in personnel from end fiscal year 1950 to end fiscal year 152 
was 128 percent (136 percent for military and 105 percent for civilians) as 
against increases of 90 percent in number of groups, and 185 percent in ma 
installations. 

In line with established policy, the requested increase in fiscal year 1953 over 
fiscal year 1952 is 9 percent for military and 19 percent for civilians, with an 
over-all average of 11 percent. This compares most favorably with a planned in 


> 


crease of 20 percent in combat groups, and 12.8 percent in major installations 


STUDIES AND INSPECTIONS OF MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION PROGRAM TO 
PROMOTE EFFICIENCY AND ECONOMY 


Mr. Mation. Who in the Air Force within the last 12 months has 
conducted a study of this whole problem of maintenance and opera 


tion; and what, if anything, has been the result of these studies? 

General Asensro. Studies are continuous, Mr. Chairman. IT might 
say that they cover, according to the specialty which is involved, al! 
the different parts of the Air Force, all the different staff areas. The 
Inspector General is particularly active in this field. 

Mr. Manon. Has he done anything, to your knowledge, which has 
saved any manpower or money ? 

General Asensto. I am not personally conversant with his particular 
activities in this area. I cannot isolate any particular instance at the 
moment. 

Mr. Manon. General Parker, has the Inspector General called upo' 
your organization from time to time, or representatives of his office’ 

General Parker. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Has he made any suggestions which have amounted 
to anything and which were worthwhile and which have resulted i: 
the reduction of spending or civilian personnel, or anything like that ’ 

General ParKxer. I do not recall any specific instance, since my 
term in the Supply Division. We have many things, however, which 
ire not suggested by the Inspector Gener: al—possibly some of them 
were—where we can show s: avings. 

We have a book which we put out periodically which shows the 
methods developed by different depots in increasing their efficiency 
We put that out with pictures, and circulate it to all the rest of the 
depots so that they may take advantage of it. We can show in some 





es actual savings dollarwise. In other instances it cannot be pi 
nted to that extent. 

Mr. Manon. We provided a great deal of -handling equipment. 
ining into many fnillions of ‘doll: ars, and all types of equipment of 
kind or another. Can you show that as a result of these expendi- 
es we actually will achieve better efficiency and some degree of 
momy ¢ 

General Parker. Sir, again speaking for the Supply Division, I a 
itive that we can and that we can document it with our cost reports. 
\dditional information below was submitted for the record :) 


WorRKLOAD VERSUS COos1 


During the last year the number of line items processed within the Air Force 
ncreased 61 percent. The number of tons handled increased 77 percent. During 
same period the civilian personnel was only increased by 39 percent. 
Comparative costs per ton handled for four consecutive calendar years are 
as follows: 
Cost per Oost per 
Calendar year: tonhandled (Calendar year—Continued ton handled 


1948__. ; $31. 72 9! ‘ $21. 53 


10a : ; 31. 05 51 * ae 93. 64 


1The increase in cost per ton handled in 1951 is due to an increase in the average salary 
of civilian employees. Had the salary remained level, the cost would have been $21.51 


ECONOMIES 


A specific example of savings accruing througli the utilization of new equipment 
procured from these and other accounts is as follows: 

tbe installation of a mechanical conveyor system at the specialized depot 

t Topeka, Kans., has resulted in the replacement of approximately 20 fork lift 
trucks, 8 tugs, and 1,000 feet of dead roller conveyor. The cost of this equipment 
approximates $77,000. In addition to the equipment savings, this conveyor 
replaced 55 civilian workers at a savings of approximately $154,000 annually. 
The cost of the conveyor system was $174,000. 


The percentage I mentioned indicates an over-all increase in effi- 
ciency of about 25 percent. That goes right back to the number of 
people required to do the particular job. 

Mr. Manon. This is adh a large area of expenditure it would seem 
tome that there ought to be somebody in the Air Force, beginning with 
the Secretary, making a constant study as to how a oe job could 
be done. If it takes so many man-hours to overhaul a jet engine 
constant study should be had to reduce the man-hours required. 

If it took so many hours 2 years ago, how many did it take a ye 
ago, how much does it take now, and how much will it take a “an 
nted from now? We ought to learn something from all this experimen- 
| in I ition. 
hat ? General Asensto. We do, sir. We have, as indicated in our special 

my presentation on the question of manpower, an attitude assumed by 
hich the Secretary and the Chief of Staff which in some respects is arbi- 
hem trary, which says, “You will do this within compressed limits.’ 
In other words, you will not use yardsticks without assuming greater 
the productivity. There is a constant review in the Directorate of Man- 
ney. power and Organization to assure that our work-load measurements 
’ the are correct and that they are revised in accordance with the improve- 
some ments which oceur from time to time. Certainly it is an area which 
s watched by all who are responsible. 


ie! 
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General Parker. I should like to add that the figures in our cost 
reports are used to compare activities. Immediately “that one activ ity 
is improved, we compare it with others. Let us say that Mobile, one 
of our depots, appears to be running an oper ation in a better w: Ly 
than San Antonio. Our area activities teams get into that right away 
to find out why, and what can be done at the other place. I think 
that is a constant and continuing program. 

Colonel Tuompson. I know that the maintenance division just re- 
cently put on a presentation showing how they have improved the 
production in the overhaul of various types of engines and accessories. 
Are you familiar with that, Colonel Lynch ? 

Colonel Lyncu. I do not recall that presentation, Colonel Thomp- 
son, on engines and accessories. 

Colonel THompson. They were talking about the learner’s curve. 
I am not a maintenance man, but I live next door to them, as you 
might say, and I know that they have that information available. 
It would certainly be interesting for the committee to have it, because 
it tells a good story. 

Colonel Lyncn. A good many of our records are based upon man- 
power cost per flying horsepower hour in the Air Force. I know that 
our costs on that basis have shown a favorable trend. It takes fewer 
manpower hours to maintain a horsepower flying hour. 

Mr. Manon. That could only be significant within certain limita 
tions, I would say, but it would be of some interest. 

Colonel Tuomrson. There is one more thing. Perhaps General 
Asensio is familiar with the recent study made throughout the Air 
Force, where everybody contributed to the productive man-hours 
during your working day. I am not familiar enough with it to know 
just what happened. 

General Asensto. I do not know of that particular study. How 
ever, our interest in this area is intense. I think one particular 
instance which is within my knowledge is indicative of our actions 
in this area. We found early, in the use of jet engines, that we were 
having a very short time of utilization between overhauls. No over- 
hauls were performed except at the depot level, because it was con- 
sidered a very specialized action. We have made a special effort to 
decentralize to the field, maintenance on these engines, so that if 
could be performed by organizational personnel, to reduce the time 
between major overhaul and return to depot. We realized that it 
was going to take terrific amounts of manpower and that there would 
be heavy transportation requirements and everything else. In the 
effort we were successful in a large degree in dec entralization, which 
was reflected in a prompt boost of hours between overhaul in the 
utilization of jets. 


EFFECT OF COMM [TTEE’S REDUCTION IN 1952 FUNDS 


Mr. Manon. In fiscal year 1952, which is the current fiscal vear, 
you requested so many people for maintenance and operations. What 
was that request, and to what extent did Congress make a reduction! 

General Asensto. Last year the reduction was 10,000 man-years and 
$30 million, sir. 

Mr. Manon. In the maintenance and operation appropriation ? 

General AsEensto. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Manon. What effect, if any, did that reduction have? 

General Asensto. I think it would be difficult to isolate the effects 
of each block of man-years. I am not prepared on that at this 
moment, sir. 

Mr. Manon. This reduction was not so striking and acute and 
damaging that you offhand can give us evidences of any serious 
repercussions from this reduction ¢ 

General Asensio. I certainly cannot say that the operations of the 
Air Force came to an abrupt standstill, nor can I show offhand the 
specific areas in which the application of this reduction did have a 
serious derogatory effect. 

Mr. Manon. Could you give us for the committee a statement as 
to where these reductions were made? 

General Asensio. I shall furnish that information, sir. 

Mr. Manon. As best you can. 

General Asensio. Yes, sir. 

(The information is as follows :) 

In the fiscal year 1952 budget, civilian personnel were “phased in” during the 
first two quarters of the program in order to be in line with the programmed 
expansion. 

The 10,000 man-year cut imposed by Congress came at a time when the Air Force 
was adjusting its planned requirement to the 126 wing program and the austere 
manning concepts that are an integral part of that program. The combination of 
recomputing manpower requirements on the more austere basis plus the delays in 
delivery of equipment and installations reduced the rate of build-up from that 
originally planned. This reduced rate caused a corresponding reduction in man- 
year requirements that allowed us to absorb the 10,000 man-year cut with a 
minimum of disruption. 

The reduction was applied as follows: 

Program and project: Man-year reduction 
Logistical support (4350) -.--------~~- . ; , 675 


Depot maintenance (431) ~-_----_--~-- ie . aes , 210 
Depot supply operations (432) ------__- . _.. —2,538 
3ase operations and maintenance (438) —_- : ri ‘ —927 


Training support. (440)... +. ~...-.. 


Schools and training (448) —_--- : 
Base operations and maintenance (448) 


Operational support (450) _------------- 
Base operations and maintenance (458) 


Research and test support (460) -____-____ 


sase operations and maintenance (468) 


Medical support (470) 
Medical administration (477) 
Service wide support (480)_-.--_--- 


Command administration (481) 
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REDUCTION OF 1953 BUDGET AS RESULT OF STRETCH-OUT 


Mr. Manon. It is no secret that we are stretching out over a long 
period of time the build-up of our Department of Defense. T! 
conclusion as to the so-called stretch-out was not reached until late in 
the last calendar year, I believe, after much of this budget had beer 
tentatively prepared, perhaps. Am I correct in that statement? 

General Asensto. Yes, sir; it was prepared once on the basis of 
much more rapid build-up. 

Mr. Manon. In the readjustment of the program with the stret: 
out did you really do very much to maintenance and operation? If 
so, what did you do? 

General Asensio. Well, we did have to alter the program. 

Mr. Manon. How did you alter it dollar-wise? If you do not hay 
that information before you, you can give us that for the record at this 
point. 

General Asensto. I will have to furnish it. 

Mr. Manon. Please call it to our attention tomorrow, if you have t 
time ; otherwise, next week. 

General Asensio. Yes, sir; I shall be able to furnish that informa 
tion. 

(The information is as follows :) 

The estimated requirement in the maintenance and operations appropriati 
under the original budget planning guidance for fiscal year 1953, prior to the 
decision to stretch out the program of expansion, was $4,978,378,000. 

The effect of the program stretch out in the maintenance and operations ap 
propriation was a general reduction in all budget programs. The reduction of 
$588,561,000 is considerably in excess of the reduction directly attributable to 
program change produced by the rephasing of the goals to be achieved throug! 
expansion. This is in line with the determined effort of the Air Force to achie 


maximum economies; it is a matter of considerable concern that the action taker 
may have been too drastic. 


REACTIVATION OF FEWER INSTALLATIONS 


Mr. Mauon. Another thing which is no secret is the fact that man) 
installations which were to be reactivated as of a certain date were 
not actually reactivated as of that date. Therefore, a lot fewer peop! 
were required than had been originally contemplated. You see what 
I mean. 

The Air Force decided to reactivate certain installations. They 
scheduled them for reopening, let us say, in October of 1951. Actu- 
ally, they did not hit the target date and perhaps have not even now 
reactivated bases which were scheduled for reactivation last October. 
There certainly is some “fat” in this program for the fiscal year 1952. 
or else I cannot quite reconcile it. 

I wonder how this fact which I have mentioned has been take 
into consideration in-arriving at your 1953 budget figure. 

General Asensto. Well, sir, the Air Force program is acknowledg- 
edly a dynamic thing. It is not a static program at any phase. The 
only static part of it is what is history. 

Mr. Manon. We are keeping a careful record of that. 

General Asensto. Under those circumstances we are confronted 
with the necessity from time to time for reprogramming. This is not 
of major import as a general rule, but there are things which are not 
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reseen in the development of budget-planning programs that actu- 
lly turn up during the implementation of the operating program. 
(hese changes are such as you have mentioned in one direction, things 
hat were foreseen which do not happen. Similarly, we have things 

it were not foreseen happening. 

As a general rule, we have a pretty good balance between the two. 
\gain, it is such a comprehensive consideration that I cannot give 

ou a complete delineation at the moment. 

Mr. Manion. Yes. 

General Asensto. But there are pluses and minuses. I cannot say 
hich is in the ascendancy at any particular moment. 

Mr. Manton. Mr. Taber, I have been asking some general over-all 
questions about this whole problem which trouble me, and no doubt 
rouble you. 

Colonel THompson. Mr. Mahon, I would like to add something 

| this. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Colonel THompson. With reference to the items that we in Supply 
buy. Every item for wee you have authorized money and we have 
placed procurements, or have in stock, is applied as an asset prior 
to talking to the caine about money for the next fiscal vear. 
You can be assuerd of that. 


NUMBER OF CIVILIAN PERSONNEL IN 1951 


Mr. Taper. Are these figures in the green sheets as to 1951 the total 
numbers and exact figures which happened ? 
Colonel Watpecker. Yes, sir, Mr. Taber, these are the exact figures 


for 1951. 

Mr. Taser. Departmentalwise ? 

Colonel Watpecker. Both departmentalwise and fieldwise, sir. 

Mr. Taser. How many personnel did you wind up the fiscal year 
1951 with in the Department? 

Colonel Waupecker. In the regular Air Force appropriation, 
+! pP--—— 

General Asensto. This is Maintenance and Operations. 

Mr. Taper. I am talking about the green sheets we have in front 
of us. 

Colonel Wartpecker. In the regular appropriation 230,813. 

Mr. Taper. No. You are giving me the field and all. Well, I will 
take what you have there. Give it to me, whatever it is. 

Colonel Waupecker. 230,813. That includes both departmental 
and field. 

Mr. Taner. That is the over-all ? 

Colonel WatprcKkeEr. Yes, sir. We have an addition to make to that. 

Mr. Taner. Wait a minute. You have an addition to that figure? 

Colonel Watprcker. Yes, sir. In addition to our regular employees 
we had 7,532 people engaged in Korean operations. 

Mr. Taner. 7,532. Are they paid out of this particular set-up which 
is shown on the green sheets? 

Colonel Waupecker. Yes, sir. They show in 1951. 

Mr. Taner. Are they included within the 233,388 which appears on 
page 50 of the green sheets? 

Colonel Warpecker. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. Is the 230,813 figure man-vears? 
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Colonel Watpecker. No, sir: that is the end strength. 

Mr. Taper. That is the end strength. What is the 233,388? 

Colonel WatprcKer. That is the total permanent field, sir. I have 
no breakout of the figures I am reading to you between departmental 
and field. We will have to furnish that later. 

(The following information was supplied for the record :) 

The total strength for the “Maintenance and operations” appropriation, as of 
30 June 1951, amounted to 238,464. Included in this total were 4,839 permanent 
positions for departmental activities : 233,388 permanent positions for field activi 
ties; and 237 for “Part-time and temporary positions.” In accordance with pre- 
scribed instructions for the preparation of the ‘Detail of Personal Services” 
green sheets, the latter category of positions are reflected in terms of fund 
requirements only with no indication of numbers of positions or man-year 
requirements. 

Of the total 238,464 positions—230,813 were required for Regular Air Force 
activities, 7,532 were attributable to the direct support of Korean operations, 
and 119 were for reimbursable activities. 

Mr. Taner. I see. 

Colonel Watnecker. They are the totals within the Maintenance 
and Operation Appropriation. 

Mr. Taner. The total departmental and field, over-all ? 

Colonel Watpecker. That is 238,464. There are 119 reimbursables, 
in addition to the two figures I have given you. 

Mr. Taner. Wait a minute. The total of these figures you have 
given me runs to 238,345. 

Colonel Watpnecker. Yes, sir. In addition to that there are 119 of 
reimbursable personnel. 

Mr. Taper. That makes 238,464. 

Colonel Waupecker. That is correct, sir. 


SUMMARY OF CIVILIAN PERSONNEL FOR 1951, 1952, AND 1953 


Mr. Taser. All right. Now, how many have you presently on the 
rolls, both departmental and field ? 

Colonel Warpecker. Including all personnel, departmental and 
field, it is 259,425. 

Mr. Taner. That is departmental and field ? 

Colonel Wau DECKER. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Taper. 259,425? 

Colonel — At KER. Yes. sir. That is as of January 31, 1952, sir. 
That is the latest figure available. 

Mr. Taser. That shows an increase of 19,000 above the July 1 fig- 
ure, and you will not run as many as that in the last half of the 
year, will you? 

Colonel WatprcKker. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taper. You will not run 21,000; you will not be up to the 
28,000 by that time, will you? 

Colonel Watprcker. Yes sir, we will, because of the installation 
program. We have new installations that are still being activated, 
that will come in within the next four months; many areas where we 
will not have a personnel procurement problem. 

Mr. Taper. Can you break your figures down between departmental 
and field as between all these ‘requirements? 

Colonel Watprecker. We will have to supply that. 

Mr. Taper. You can bring that up, maybe, today? 

General Asensio. We can have it this afternoon. 
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Mr. Taper. Does this include all of your departmental personnel ; 
does it include all those that you have here in Washington, or is it 
an approximation figure that you have taken from some place? How 
many are in the white-collar group, and by that I do not mean those 
at Bolling Field or anything like that. 

General Asensto. As a matter of fact, Mr. Taber, I cannot think 
of anybody not chargeable to this appropriation. 

Colonel Waupecker. I do not think of anyone—it might, and I 
am thinking of the procurement and research and development, but 
I do not think there is. 

General Asensto. We will check that, too. 

Mr. Taper. And you can tell us about that, too. 

General Asensto. Yes. 


Maintenance and operations appropriation summary of civilian personnel program 
uO. I prog 


| } 
| | wm } 
| Dec. 21, 1951, | Fiscal year 
actual | estimated 


Departmental: 
White collar . ra : 4, 567 4,817 
Blue collar da cll 99 97 


Total s 4, 666 , 914 
ld = —— = 
White collar. - 4 88, 486 089 


Blue collar 156, 188 142 


Total_. 244, 674 
Total for appropriation: = = = 
White collar 93, 053 97, § 
Blue collar 156, 287 196, 2 


Fs iishteteien ' o 249, 340 294, 155 


Note.—This tabulation excludes reimbursables and those personnel directly chargeable to the Korean 
effort. 


The term “departmental” as used in the Department of the Air Force budget 
estimates and in the preceding tabulation is defined in the Federal Civilian 
Personnel Manual as: 

“Departmental Service—those organization units of an agency which have 
responsibility for the general administration of the agency functions.” Al) 
departmental employees of the Department of the Air Force are paid from 
the “Maintenance and operations” appropriation except those paid from the 
Air Force “Management fund,” under which the Air Force had 12 employees 
on December 31, 1951, and proposes 20 employees at June 30, 1952, and 21 
employees at June 30, 1953. 

Under the above definition, “field” employees are also located in the Washington 
area, and they are paid from the appropriation which properly should bear 
the cost of the activity in which they are engaged. 


Mr. Taser. This estimate that we have before us is a build up 
to 354,271 positions. How many have you at the present time in a 
standby status, just waiting around for something to do? 

Colonel Waupecker. To our knowledge, there are none in that 
category. 

Mr. Taser. Do you not have a great lot that you have taken on to 
be sure that you would have them in advance of the time you might 
need them ? 

General Asensto. No, sir. 


EXPENDITURES FOR CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


Mr. Taser. What were the actual expenditures in the Department 
and in the field for personnel in 1951 ? 
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Colonel Wanpecker. That would be as stated in the green sheet 
Mr. Taber. 

Mr. Taper. Is that figure accurate, indicated at the bottom « 
page 25? 

Colonel Waupecker. That is correct; it is actual for 1951 and 
the estimate for 1952 and 1953; and likewise on page 51, the sar 
ipplies to field personnel. 

Mr. Taser. That $16,818,557 at the bottom of the page is actua 

Colonel Watpecker. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. If those figures are actual, according to that, you a 
tually had more on the roll than the gross number that the gre 
sheet shows. 

Colonel Wauprecker. The reason for that, you see, at the botom of 
page 25, we have the WAE, as well as the temporary positions which 
are not stated in here. Those would be equivalents; but would not be 
actual positions. In addition to that we have overtime and holiday 
pay and night work differential, which again does not affect positions. 

The green sheets are prepared this way in accordance with the in 
structions which provide for their preparation. 


OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Taper. Can you tell me how much money you had spent. de 
partmental, down to the end of, say January ? 

Coonel Waupecker. No. We will have to furnish that this 
afternoon. 

Mr. Taser. Could you give me a figure for the gross? 

Colonel Waupecker. Inasmuch as we are not prepared to discuss 


the M. & O. totals at this point, I do not have the figures. 
Mr. Taner. Very well; we will withhold that for the time being. 


The cumulative obligations for “personal services” at 31 January 1952 for 
this activity were $514,672,542, of which $12,595,499 was obligated for Depart 
mental services. 

Included in the above total is approximately $13,814,500 for personal services 
directly attributable to the “Korean” effort. 


Mr. Manon. We might go into the discussion of program 410. 


WHITE COLLAR AND BLUE COLLAR WORKERS 


General Asensto. Mr. Taber, I have the figures, departmental-wise 
relative to the white-collar and blue-collar. They are not specifically 
applicable to the maintenance and operation appropriation; they 
apply to the total, across-the-board. 

Out of the 379,568 for the over-all personnel for 1953, we had 
148,000 white-collar workers and 232,000 blue-collar workers. 

Mr. Taper. 148,000? 

General Asensto. It is 148,063. 

Mr. Taser. For white-collars? 

General Asensto. White-collar workers, yes. 

Mr. Taser. And the blue-collar workers, how many ? 

General Asensto. 231,505. 

Mr. Taner. This is what you had as of what time? 

General Asensto. This is the end position, June 30, 1953. Of the 
white-collar workers, 5,063 are in the Pentagon; and of the blue- 
eollar workers, 108. 
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Mr. Taner. That means the total as of June 30, 1951, as te 
figures you have just given me? 

General Asensto. No; this is the estimate, as of 30 June 1953. 

Actual, 31 December 1951, white-collar workers, 110,171. 

Mr. Taper. 110,171 as of 31 December ? 

General Asensto. Yes; of whom 4,567 are in the Pentagon. The 
omparable blue-collar figure is 159,150, of whom 99 are in the Penta- 
von, giving a total for the regular Air Force activity as at December 

|, 1951, 269,521. 

Mr. Manon. General Asensio, in connection with the questions that 
Mr. Taber and I have asked about personnel, will you see that the 
nformation is prepared in such a way that it will be understandable, 
so we can readily refer to it in the record? Some of the figures have 
ot been readily available and some of the questions may not have 
ipplied to requests for information on this particular item. 

General Asensto. We shall certainly do so. Had we anticipated 
what the particular lines of inquiry would be in covering these points, 
we would have had other witnesses here who were prepared to supply 
that information. 

Mr. Manon. We have learned from the military that the surprise 
ittack is to be expected, and sometimes is a slower method. 

General Asensto. And we have learned to expect the unexpected. 


SUMMARY STATEMENT OF PROGRAMS FOR MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION 
Mr. Manon. We will place in the record at this point the summary 


of obligations by program. 
(The matter referred to follows:) 


Maintenance and operations—Summary of obligations by program 


‘Al actual 1952 estimate 1953 estir 


Direct obligations 


Operation of aircraft $879, 376, 474 $995, 580, 
Organization, base and maintenance equipment 
and supplies 804, 103, 478, 3 
Logistical support 72, 446, 793, 
Training support 9, 676, 214, 318 
Operational support 310, 275 387, 
Research and test support 017, 732 6A, 
Medical support d 3, 778, 143, 
Service wide support 3, 445, 38 132, 
lotal direct obligations 3, 087, 119, 3, 209, 
Peimbursable ohligations 


Operation of aireraft » 108, 728 
Organization, base and maintenance equipment 

and supplies 18, 267, 237 090, 
Logistical support , 308, 400 . 189, 
Training support_.- ; , 7, 510, 684 0, 240, 
Operational support 3, 392, 100 3, N00 
Research and test support $84, 500 757 
Medical support S48, 064 190 
Service wide support 100, 287 


Total reimbursable obligations 90), 621, 000 5, 376, 000 


Total obligations... -.-.- cane 3, 177, 740, 010 3, , 176, 350 








OPERATION OF AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Manon. We will proceed to project 410, Operation of Aircraft. 

General Parker. Budget Program 410 provides for funds to cover 
the pees incident to the maintenance and operation of aircraft in- 
cluding (1) a project for the procurement of follow-on aircraft main- 
tenance spares, spare parts and supplies, (2) a project for the pro- 
curement of aircraft fuel and oil, and (3) a project covering materials 
and contractual services for minor modification and modernization of 
aircraft. 


AIRCRAFT MAINTENANCE SPARES, SPARE PARTS, AND SUPPLIES 


The spares and spare parts are required in the servicing and main- 
tenance of our airframes, engines, propellers, accessories, airborne 
weapons, and communications equipment. They are distributed 
through the Air Force supply system on a world-wide basis in order 
that any part becoming defective or requiring replacement can be 
readily installed and the aircraft returned to flyable or combat ready 
status. These items are the life blood of aircraft operation. A spark 
plug or a hose clamp may be just as important to the success of a 
particular mission as a complete airplane engine. 

At various times during this committee’s review of previous budget 
estimates, presentations have been given demonstrating the basic prin- 
ciples and methods the Air Force uses in computing Its requirements 
for the type of items in this program. Briefly, we employ a method 
which we refer to as a “mechanical computation.” In this method we 
employ electrical accounting machines to multiply and extend and 
collate mechanically, data on approximately 600,000 items. ‘These 
machines accomplish the same arithmetical calculations as would 
be necessary by a manual means but do so at a considerable saving 
of time with additional advantages of flexibility, accuracy, conserva- 
tion of civilian personnel, and simultaneous rec omputation of require- 
ments to reflect program changes. This same method demonstrated 
in previous years has again been used in compiling the estimates before 
you. 

In order to provide for authorized stock levels and lead times, the 
flying hour program utilized embraces the operational period with a 
deduction effected to take into account existing assets in the form of 
on-hand inventories and on-order quantities as a result of allocation 
of funds in prior fiscal years, including fiscal year 1952. 


AIRCRAFT FUEL AND OIL 


Also in this budget program is project 412 for aircraft fuel and 
oil. This project t also includes assist take-off propellants and certain 
of the transportation costs incident to fuel movement. Obviously, the 
number of hours each plane flys governs the amount of fuel and oil 
required for operations. Experience has provided statistics to fore- 
cast the fuel consumption of every type and model of aircraft. 
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MINOR MODIFICATION AND MODERNIZATION 


In project 414, entitled, “Minor Modification/Modernization,” we 
are concerned with the job of keeping the Air Force’s equipment in 
consonance with the ever improving engineering “know how” in the 
field of aviation. To do this, it is necessary to effect changes to 
existing equipment. The necessity for these changes becomes known 
through the Unsatisfactory Report System within the Air Force 
or through the Engineering Change Proposal System in effect with 
the manufacturers of Air Force equipment. It is impossible to identi- 
fy specifically the changes that will be required in the future as they 
are generated on a day to day basis. For example: In the past, it has 
been necessary to modify the wing flaps on the F-86 now operating 
in Korea. This change was not known until the F-86 was placed in 
combat. Another modification to jet aircraft was the development 
and installation of a device which would prevent ice forming in the 
engine air in-take scoop. This requirement became known as a result 
of recent in-flight failures of jet aircraft. During the presentation of 
project 414, we are prepared to explain, in detail, our method of com- 
puting the requirement. 

Your examination of the first project in this program is now invited. 

Mr. Manon. You are asking for $1,556,184,000. 

General Parker. Yes. 


SUMMARY OF OBLIGATIONS BY PROJECT 


Mr. Manon. We will insert page 8 of the justifications at this point. 
(The matter referred to follows:) 


Program 410; Operation of aircraft—Obligations by project 


Title 1951 actual 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 


(4) 5) 


Direct obligations 


Aircraft maintenance spares, spare parts, and sup- 

plies | $457 754 . $613, 009, 
Aircraft fuel and oil 292, , O89 | 272, 175, 
Minor modification/modernization of aircraft --_- 8, , 205 110, 396, 


Total direct obligations- 79, 376, 474 | 995, 580, 
PReimburseable obligations 


Aircraft maintenance spares, spare parts, and sup- 

plies. __. : ie 35, 209, 928 30, 000, 000 | 5, 239, 000 
Aircraft fuel and oil__- | 23, 497, 100 | 25,086,000 | 29, 699, 000 
4 | Minor modification/modernization of aircraft , 700 914, 000 | 2, 583,000 


Total reimbursable obligations _™ | 58, 708, 728 56,000,000 | 78, 521, 000 





Total obligations_._- : | 938, 085, 202 1, 051, "580, 000 1, 634, 705, 000 





General Parker. Yes. Colonel Huff will present the statement 
on 411. 





Arrcrarr MAINTENANCE SPARES, SPARE Parts, AND SUPPLIES 


Colonel Hurr. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
this project we are to consider the need for funds to satisfy our 1 
quirements for aircraft maintenance spares, spare parts, and su 
plies—those items which are used directly in the maintenance a 
operation of aircraft, the type of things needed to keep our aircr: 
flying. In order that our language is understood, I should like to tal 
a moment to explain what we mean by maintenance spares, spa 
parts, and supplies. 

(a) In effect, spares are the counterparts of the various individ 
major components of the airplane—components that through norn 
everyday operation are subject to what we commonly call fair we 
and tear, components that might be needed to restore the plane 
service after it has been crash landed or otherwise damaged, comp 
nents that might in combat zones be shot away or subjected to oth 
action by the enemy. Wheels, hydraulic assemblies, cylinders an 
struts, starters and generators, instruments, armament and electron 
devices, surfaces such as wings and rudders and elevators—all these 
are typical examples of spares procured from funds in project 411 

(b) Spare parts might be defined as the “bits and pieces” that 
used in the field and, to an even greater extent, in our depots durii 
the overhaul and repair of worn or damaged assemblies such as those 
we mentioned a moment ago. These are items such as gaskets for 1 
pair of valves, packing rings for the repair of cylinders and struts, a1 
diaphragms for hydraulic accumulators. 

(c) By the term “supplies,” we mean those items of raw materials 
such as metals, leather and composition materials which might be 
ased in the repair and fabrication of individual parts for the airplane. 

In Air Force stock today there are more than 600,000 items of air 
craft spares and spare parts ranging in size and value from rivets, nuts, 
and bolts costing a mere fraction of a cent to ¢ ‘omplete propellers which 
cost up to $30 000 each. But the size and cost of these items are no! 
alone indicative of their worth, for the lack of even the smallest bit 
and piece—the rivets and bolts and screws and washers—can just as 
surely keep a plane on the ground as the lack of propellers and hy 
draulics and other major costly components of the plane. 

The items which we consider in this project are, by their nature, 
much like automobile spare parts in many ways. From a standpoint 
of both cost and consumption, however, the analogy ceases. As an 
example, one item familiar to you all—a tire—has as its cost $88 ea: 
for the F-86 airplane. Also, the consumption is considerably higher 
on an airplane than on your automobile. True, the tire receives . 
use or wear while the aircraft is in flight but the landing a 0 
modern aircraft generates a wear-out rate that has no equal in 
operation of any “ground vehicle. 

In that spares and spare parts have previously been discussed in the 
100 appropriation, “Aircraft and Related Procurement,” it is well 
to offer a word of explanation on the difference between those spares 
which were sao discussed and the spares requirements which 
you are now about to consider. You will recall that we defined the 
spares discussed in the other appropriation as initial spares. These 
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were the parts required for support of the new aircraft in their initial 
eriod following delivery from the factory. Again, the stated pur- 
ose of the initial spares procured under the aircraft and related 
ocurement appropriation is to support the program until firm con- 
unption trends can be established and analyzed, future requirements 
tle cult ited and budgeted, funds allocated and procurement initiated, 
| parts received ‘and distributed, P roject 411 becomes, in effect, 
sheleaniae Paine as one of the representatives oft your colniittee 
it it last year, a “continuity’—program for the continued support of 
e aircraft for each ensuing year of its life after the initial spares 
ive been exhausted. In other words, project 411 represents that pro- 
irement required to support older or out-of-production aircraft in 
e program. 
From an item standpoint, there may be a considerable degree of 
mparison | etween the initial procurement and the “follow-on” pro 
irement. From a quantitative standpoint, however, there is consid 
ible difference in that a relatively high percentage of the initial 
oney is expended on reparable type items which are placed in the 
ystem and rotated through repair cycles to satisfy recurring require- 
ients for the same item over a period of several ye ars. ‘Thus, an 
ip powee iable portion of the ultimate gross requirements for high cost 
ems is met from the Air Force’s repair program, representing a siz- 
ble savings of money, production capacity, manpower, and material 
resources. The procurement initiated from project 411 funds repre- 
sents basically, complete replacement of the nonreparable or con- 
‘umable items used up in the initial period of operation plus replace- 
ment of only that portion of the reparable or more costly type items 
actually condemned during inspection and overhaul. Thus the em- 
phasis in the 411 area is on the procurement of spare parts, the bits 
and pieces required to keep these more costly end items rotating dur- 
ng the program period. In effect, the cost of continued procurement 
of replacement or follow-on spares on an annual basis throughout the 
life of the airplane may be likened to the annual premium on an insur- 
ance policy represented by the air arm of the National Military 
Kstablishment. 
In line with our improvements, you will note from an examination 
of the books before you that our requirements are expressed by type 
and model of aircraft. 


MANNER OF COMPUTING REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Manon. You have listed here on page 10 certain items. 

Colonel Hurr. Mr. Chairman, I have an example of how we have 
made this up, for instance, on the F—-86, on page 11, illustrating the 
computation we made, and illustrating the requirements by individual 
types and models. This has reference to item 28, the F-86 on page 11 
of the justifications, and I will explain to you how we do that. 

We took the cost per flying hour times the flying hour program of 
the F-86, which gives us the gross issue 1 ‘equirements, and taking away 
the total assets, consist ing alate order, and inventory, we e arrived ata 
budget estimate which is reflected in the figure on page 11. We did 
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that for each of the types of aircraft, Mr. Chairman, and I have a copy 
of that with me. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR B—-17, RB—17 


Mr. Manon. I wish you would take a look at item No. 2 on page 
10, B-17, RB-17, and tell us what that involves. 

Colonel Hurr. Again, Mr. Chairman, that would be done the same 
way; we have taken the programed flying hours times the cost of 
flying per hour, and arrived at the total cost, deducting the total 
assets which is applicable to inventory and applicable to the project 
funds, and subtracted it from those, and arrived at the figures. 

Mr. Taser. How many B-17’s and RB-17’s will be in operation? 

General Asrensro. The total number of flying hours, 210,934. The 
average number of aircraft at the end of 1953, according to this data, 
is indicated at 155. 

Colonel Muturs. I do not have the average as of the end of that 
year; I have in here the total for 1953. 

Mr. Manon. What is that ? 

Colonel Mutirs. B-17, 110, end of 1953. 

Mr. Manon. One hundred and ten in active operation ? 

Colonel Muuiins. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. It would be that many times the average number of 
hours times the cost of operation per hour. 

Mr. Taner. Of course you do not include fuel or lubrication in that? 

Colonel Hurr. No. 

Mr. Taser. This is merely for what? 

General Asensio. Spares, and spare parts. 

Mr. Taser. I thought you had a lot of spare parts hanging around 
for all of these planes. 

Mr. Manon. I thought you had so many that you were going to have 
to salvage some. 

General Parker. Not across-the-board, Mr. Chairman. Fortu- 
nately we may have a sufficient quantity in some areas, but unfortu- 
nately not enough in others. 

Mr. Manon. In what areas are you insufficient? That is un- 
doubtedly the way you arrived at this figure of $11 million plus. 

Colonel Hurr. I believe Colonel Mullins may throw some light on 
that. 

Colonel Muturns. I could indicate in the areas of the B-17, for ex- 
ample, that the engine spare parts are to support a given program. 
Some of the maintenance parts are to support the engine in the B-17. 
We did not have a lot of these that were carried over from World War 
II. The spare parts we procure are on the basis of programing the 
aircraft to be operated. 

Mr. Manon. Is it necessary for the manufacturer to continue to 
make parts for a B-17 in order that you may have at your disposal a 
backlog of manufactured parts for previous years plus those used up? 

Colonel Hurr. There are certain items we must have to continue to 
operate the plane. 

Colonel Mutaiins. This is shown by types and models of planes in 
the justifications before you. They include the common items which 
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may be used on a B-17 or may be used on a B-29, or maybe on the 
newer aircraft as well. 

In dollars we are requesting here items by types and models of air- 
craft including the common items, and that has been done for all air- 
craft. 

This also includes peculiar parts for a B-17, which are very limited. 
I do not have any figures with me at the present time which would 
indicate that. 

B-25 AND B-29 


Mr. Manon. I would have about the same questions with respect 
to the B-25 and the B-26 and also the B-29. With the vast build-up 
of the B-29 during World War IT, and shortly after World War II, 
it would seem to me that you would have almost every conceivable 
part and in sufficient quantity without any additional procurement. 
The war came to an end rather unexpectedly and at a time when we 
were going full speed ahead on production, and when we had large 
quantities ‘of certain types of products. 

Colonel Muturys. I can give you a specific example, Mr. Chairman, 
of the B-29. We have changed the engine on the B-29; we have 
procured a fuel injector pump—and I am not technician enough to 
tell you exactly the technical details, but I do know that we “have 
to procure a substantial quantity of parts to secure the highest opera- 
ting efficiency of the B-29, when it is put back into the program. We 
would be able to furnish you with specific items on all of these air- 
planes. The B-25, for instance, involves a substantial program of 
reconditioning and there were a number of parts of which we did not 
have sufficient quantity on hand at the close of the world war procure- 
ment program. 

General Parker. There have been modifications to modernize these 
planes in order to make the World War II type of airplanes more 
efficient, a better plane, if possible. 

Mr. Manon. Is it a case where you fed in a lot of data to these 
computing machines, and it goes round and round and comes out with 
a certain figure, when actually if you had had time to give considera- 
tion to this you would find you would not need all of this? 

General Asensto. No. What we did here is ex xactly what we would 
have done manually, except the operation would have been so tre- 
mendous we would never have gotten through with it if we had done 
it by hand. If we had used a working force throughout the year, by 
hand, the information, at least some ‘of it, would be a year old and 
some of it would be brand new when it was assembled. But you never 
could get this information except by machine. And there is no in- 
volvement with respect to mechanical computation. We have had 
people from all reviewing agencies, except the Congress itself, go 
through the entire procedure that is involved. There is no question 
except that of the exercise of judgment in areas where judgment 
must be exercised. In other words, is the source information being 
fed in, the proper information, and where judgment must be ex- 
ercised, is the individual charged therewith in possession of the neces- 
sary information to make the proper judgment ? 
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This simply means that we do something by machine which we could 
not properly do otherwise. 

Mr. Manon. I notice here that your request for the B-17, wh 
is an old airplane, and we have relatively few of them, is larger tha 
your request, for example, for the B-47 which is a new airplane and 
which is coming into production during fiscal year 1953. 

General Asensto. But it will have the 1 year’s supply. 

General Parker. It will be in the 100 area. 

General Asrnsto. In every one of these instances we take into ec 
sideration the initial spare parts, so we do not have duplications. 'T! 
program does not pick up until the initial spares are exhausted. 

Mr. Taser. Do you show the number of B—-29’s used in training / 

Colonel Puryrar. Actually, as of the end of this fiscal year 
estimate we will have 913. 

Mr. Taper. 913 

Colonel Puryvrar. Yes. At the end of fiscal year 1951 we had actiy 
(35. 

Mr. Manion. There seems to be nobody in the room who knows w] 
these particular dollars requested in project 411 will actually buy, « 
cept in general terms. Is that correct ? 

General Parker. Yes. 

Colonel Muturns. There are a number of items that are involved fo 
quantity aircraft, and it runs into vast numbers. We estimate 
this particular project alone, perhaps, 600,000 individual items. 

Mr. Manon. You mean separate items ? 

Colonel Mutiins. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. One differing from the other ? 

Colonel Mutiins. Separate items, and all those items handled i 
dividually in the procurement of them. Taking into consideration th 
particular items involved in the program and the requirements it 
volved in procurement, no individual in the Air Force would be able 
to run down that list of items and say we will need to buy three, four, 
five, or any particular number of that item. It would be impractical! 
to have that specific information in mind. 

Mr. Manon. I think you are correct, that it would be impractical 
for anyone to be able to enumerate 600,000 different items, but I am 
wondering if you could enumerate three or four items for the B-1/, 
or the B-25, or the B-26, or some of the major types of items. 

Colonel Mutuins. Mr. Chairman, I think in the book for these par 
ticular items, we have the same types of things that we were talking 
about when we were reviewing the 110 accounts, in the components fo: 
aircraft, and then you will recall the discussion in the airplane area, 
where we referred to the structure of the airframe and repeats includ 
ing such items as ailerons. And I think this might be of interest to 
the committee—— 

( Off the record discussion. ) 

Mr. Manon. Are the items requested here more or less the sam 
items that are included in the initial spare parts to aircraft ¢ 

Colonel Mutirs. Yes, but in the order of magnitude, based 
procurement, more types of items and according to the dollars we 
do have larger reparable items, components. There are many long 
lead-time items. 
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C—47 AND C-117 


Manon. Your request here of $52 million for the C-47 and 

117 is considerably higher than most other figures. Of course, the 

{7 is an old aircraft, is it not? 

Colonel Mutuins. Yes. 

General Parker. But very, very active. 

Taper. You mean the 47 is/ 

(ieneral Parker. The C-47; not the B47. 

\ir. Manion. The same thing as the DC 

Colonel Muuiuins. We have used this same method throughout as 

«1 on the C47, which is in active service at the present time, and 

computing the cost, we have taken the total estimated flying hours 

}.648,695. 

Manion. The 3 million hours plus, multiplied by the cost per 
r of flying for the C-47 and C-117 would add up to about how 
ch? 

Colonel Hurr, $168,805,511. Then we would have to deduct from 
that the available assets, giving a result of $52 million. 

Mr. Taper. You are figuring on something in the neighborhood of 
$50 an hour for your se —_ on this plane ¢ 

Colonel Hurr. $46.29, to be exact. 

Mr. Taner. The operation, if you figured in the personnel, would 
rin about as much more, including gas and lubricants? 

General Asensto. On the-operation we have not assessed the per- 
sonnel: costs. 

Mr. Taser. I know, but if you considered the personnel cost, it 

ould run just about $50 more an hour, would it not 

General Parker. I would hesitate to estimate it. 

General Asensto. I think it would not run that high. It is a ques 
tion of whether you rate the individual on an 8- hour basis. If you 
take into consideration the number of crews, I would say that it would 
be considerably less than that. 

Mr. Taser. Your crews do not fly more than 2 hours a day, do 
they? Most pilots do not average more than two and a half or three 
hours a day, do they? 

General Asensio. But the planes have a considerable utilization. 

Mr. Taner. More than 2 or 3 hours a day? 

General Asensto. No; on the average it would run about that 
rate. If you are going to assess an 8-hour di ay on all personnel against 
the daily operation, I think your figure is approximately correct. 

Mr. Taner. I thought it was not very far off. 

General Asensto. We do not have to check you, Mr. Taber. 

Mr. Taner. About $100 an hour is about what it cost to operate 
that plane. 

General Asensto. I think if we take into consideration the cost of 
he fuel and the oil against that particular aircraft—— 

Colonel Wauprcker. It runs about $21 for fuel and oil. 

General Asensio, For an hour. 

Colonel Watprecxer. Yes. 

Mr. Taner. That makes a figure of $50 less, instead of high. 

Generaly Asensto. I should say it would total, possibly, $125 an 
hour on that particular basis. We have not taken into consideration 
still a further factor, which is the cost of maintenance and overhaul, 

t perhaps that could be included in the $125. 





Mr. Taner. Is the B-25 a bomber? 

General Parker. It was used as a light bomber in World War II. 

Mr. Tiner. It it used now as a trainer plane? 

General Parker. Yes, they are not using it tactically now. 

Mr. ‘Taner. This sounds like an awfully big figure for the main- 
tenance costs. 

General Parker. The cost per plane-hour compares with the 
CHAZ, $49. 

Mr. Taner. Yes; the B-17 runs up into $55 for just the figures 
here, without anything more. I do not know how many hours you 
figure you get out of them. What would you say about that; about 
how many ¢ 

Colonel Hurr. We figure 2,215,157. 

Mr. Taser. How many of them are you talking about? 

Colonel Hurr. About 958, I believe. 

Mr. Taser. On the B-25 you are getting along cheaper on that than 
you do on the B-17. You have got 10 times as many hours and only 
31% times as much for repairs. 

General Parxer. It is a two-engined plane, of course, contrasted 
with the B-17 being a four-engined. 

Mr. Taner. Is that a four-engined plane? 

General Parker. The B-17 is a four-engined one; the B-25 is a 
twin-engine. 

Colonel THompson. These are the net requirements, after we have 
taken the deductions. 

Mr. Taper. I know; but you do not get much salvage out of that. 

(Off-record discussion.) 


Monpay, Marcu 10, 1925. 


Mr. Manon. We will resume our hearing. Mr. Taber, I believe you 
= e 
were interrogating the witnesses. 


B-57 


Mr. Taper. Tell me about this B-57. What is the status of that? 

Colonel Hurr. I believe, Mr. Taber, that the time we last met we 
were giving you the number of flying hours; is that what you want, 
sir? 

Mr. Taper. That is what I was figuring on. 

Colonel Hurr. 37,510. 

General Asens1o. We have gotten the information up on all of them 
in here, sir, so that you would have it [handing document to Mr. 
Taber]. 

Mr. Taser. That is the number of flying hours ? 

Colonel Hurr. Mr. Taber, across the top is the type of aircraft; 
programed flying hours, through fiscal year 1953, plus the stock level 
and lead time. 

The next is the cost per flying hour. 

Column 3 is the gross requirements through the total period. 





Column 4 is the total assets available, and those are deducted from 
the gross requirements in column 3. 

Column 5 is the budget request for the funds requested. That is 
for each type of aircraft. 

Mr. Taser. That does not give the number you had on hand at the 
beginning and end. 

( ‘olonel Horr. The number of aircraft, sir? 

Mr. Taper. Yes. 

General Parker. Here is the sheet right here, Mr. Taber (handing 
document to Mr. Taber). 

Colonel Hurr. Mr. Taber, that gives you for 1952, 1953, and 1954 
the average number on hand during the year, and the position of the 
aircraft at the end of the year. 

Mr. Taper. At the end of 1951 you did not have any of these, did 
you? 

* Colonel Hurr. No, sir. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Taper. What is the B-57? 

General Asensto. That is the Canberra, sir. 


C—45 


General Parker. That is a small transport, a Beechcraft, a small 
two-engine transport. We have a picture right here. This has all 
the aircraft in it, if you would like to refer to it (exhibiting document). 

Mr. Taper. It will carry about three or four people? 

General Parker. Yes, sir; about that many passengers. 

Mr. Taser. Is that a new plane or an old one? 


General Parker. An old one, sir; that was used during the war. 

Mr. Taser. You have quite a lot of them on hand. Do you use 
them much ? 

General Parker. Yes, sir; they are used a great deal. 

Mr. Taper. For what? 

General Parker. Principally for training, Mr. Taber. They have a 
number of them right out here at Bolling Field for the flying officers 
to maintain their flying proficiency. They are also used to trans- 
port personnel when necessary. 

Mr. Taser. Are you buying new ones? 

General Ovom. No, sir; there is no procurement for that type in 
this program. 


MODERNIZATION PROGRAM 


Mr. Taser. The number seems to increase on this schedule. 

General Opom. They are increased through the modernization pro- 
gram, - 

Mr. Taser. They are what? 

General Opom. They are being modernized and being modified. 
That is bringing them into the active inventory from the inactive. 

Mr. Taner. WI hy would you be doing that ? 

General Opom. To improve the flight safety, primarily, sir. 

Mr. Taser. How does it improve the flight safety ? 

General Opom. I do not have the details on that, sir. 

Mr. Taper. You are bringing them out of storage ? 

General Opvom. I believe that is correct. 
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Mr. Taper. I never heard of this one before, frankly. 

Mr. Manion. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Taser. You do not know how many of those you have? 

General Opom. Yes, sir: we know the number we have. I do not 
know the details of just what modification work is being done on th¢ 
aircraft, however, sir. We can provide that for the record or for 1 
committee. 

(The information is as follows :) 

Present plans call for the modernization of all 'T—7, T-11, and C—45 aircraft 
in the inventory to a C—45G configuration. This modernization comprises new 
wing center section, new landing gear, extension of engine nacelles, realignment 
of the tail assembly, new cockpit and cabin configuration, and new communica 
tions equipment. 

Colonel Watprecker. Mr. Taber, that matter can be taken up unde 
$14, when the witnesses for that area will be called in. 

Mr. Taner. I was wondering whether the expenditures indicated o1 
that were justified. That is the thing that bothered me. 

General Opom. Sir, that will come up under 414. 

Colonel Watprecker. Mr. Taber, I believe the answer to the questio 
as to this particular aircraft increasing in the inventory can be ex 
plained by this inventory data which was given. The modified C 
is the old T-11 and T-%. If you will notice, on the next to the last 
page of that inventory data, the inventories for the T-11 and T-7 are 
decreasing, as those aircraft go into and come out of this moderniza 
tion program, and are redesignated the C-45G. 

Mr. Taper. They are the T—11’s when they go in? 

Colonel Watpecker. Yes, sir. That is on the next to the last page 

Mr. Taper. I guess with this book I will be able to get along without 
too many questions. 


46, C-47, AND C—-117 


You have a great amount of the C-47’s and C-117’s, and you have 
a lot of the C46’s, evidently. What is that? That is another new 
one to me. 

General Opom. That is a wartime transport, sir; a Curtiss two 
engine. It was used for the troop-carrier work during the war. 

Mr. Taper. Similar to the C-47? 

General Opom. It is larger than a C47 but similar in general 
configuration. 

Mr. Taner. You seem to have a lot of them, also, but they have about 
run out. 

General Parker. They are phasing out. 

Mr. Taner. On the C47, you have a lot of them, and you are spend- 
ing quite a lot on the C46. You are using up mostly the old inven- 
tory, the on-hand inventory ? 

General Opvom. Yes, sir. That is in the same class with the C—1/, 
sir. 

Mr. Taser. The C47 is the same way? 

General Opom. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. And the C—117? 

General Opnom. There is a very small number of that C-117. 
Colonel Fletcher, do you have the number broken out ? 

Those are predominantly C-47’s. 
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Colonel Fiercuer. About 15, sir. 

General Opom. Only 15 of the C-117’s. 

{r. Manon. Before you get away from that aircraft, Mr. Taber, 
me ask a question. 

the Douglas C-47, or the DC-3 apparently is the most popular 

sport two-engine aircraft ever built 

General Opom. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. We have had lots of them. I do not know how many 
we have had. What is taking the place of the C47 in that area of 
construction ¢ 

General Opom. The C-119 and the C-123. 

\ir. Manon. What are they in commercial aviation / 

General Opom. There is no commercial version of those two air- 

ift, sir. The C-119 is the Fairchild twin-engine twin-boom troop- 

rier transport. The C—123 is the Chase twin-engine aircraft de 
gned for landing in unimproved or partially improved areas as 
op carriers. 

Mr. Manton. What are we going to have as a sort of work horse 

r transporting people and what not, to take the place of the C-47? 

General Opom. Those two aircraft, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Well, if you are taking a party on an inspection trip, 

ind so on, at a base, you have generally — them, if it is a rather 

small trip, with 15 or 20 people, in a C They use the plane a 
creat deal. Do we have plenty of them on ye so that we will not 
need more for quite some time? 

General Opom. This inventory is gradually phasing out through 
ittrition, of course. It will have to be replaced some time in the future 
for this work-horse type of work. 

We expect, however, that the C-119’s and the C—125’s will, as the 
C_47’s phase out, take up that load. 

Mr. Manon. Now, most of our Embassies in Europe have an air 
ittaché, and usually there is an aircraft available. ITs that not usually 

C47 aircraft? 

General Opom. Yes, sir; it is. 

Mr. Manon. Is that the situation now, that they use a C-47? 

General Opom. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manton. We have enough C-47’s for that type of work? 

General Opom. For the immediate future ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Eventually they are going to have to be replaced with 
more modern aircraft, and it does not seem to me that these two planes 
you have mentioned quite fit the category. 

General Asensto. We also use the C-45 for that purpose. 

Mr. Manon. Yes, but that is a little smaller, a little less st: ible, and 
i little less acceptable. I was wondering just what aircraft is in the 
picture for that identical type of thing. Apparently there is not 
any. 
= General Opvom. We really do not have a specific aircraft to fit that 
Olid. 

General Parker. I do not know of any which is comparable. 

Mr. Manon. Is the C—47 still being manufactured ? 

General Parker. No, sir. 

General Opom. No, sir. 

Mr. Manon. How long has it been since they stopped manufac- 
turing it ? 
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General Opom. About 1945, as I recall it. 

Mr. Manon. If you travel on an ordinary airfcraft feeder line, it 
seems to me without exception they use the C-47 type of aircraft. 
What will they do when they wear out the C-47’s? 

General Opom. They are using the Convair two-engine Consoli- 
dated aircraft, among others. 

Mr. Taser. That cannot go on a lot of the fields where the C-47 
lands. 

General Opom. It requires, I believe, a little more runway than 
the C-+47. The Martin 202, of course, is a comparable aircraft to the 
Convair. 

Mr. Manon. Does it appear that these aircraft are just as stable 
and trustworthy as the DC-3? 

General Opom. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ‘Taner. You have been in a Convair, have you not? 

Mr. Manon. I believe I have. 

General Opom. The Convair has had a wonderful record. 

Maybe this should be off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Taper. You have not had any of the Martin 202’s? 

General Opom. No, sir. 

Colone] WatprcKker. No, sir; we do not have those. 

Mr. Taner. I thought it was a little better, if anything, than the 
Convair. I had a ride in one about a month ago. 


What about the C-54? 

General Opom. That is the four-engine. 

Mr. Taner. That is the four-engine job? 

General Opvom. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taner. The DC-+4? 

General Opom. Yes, sir. 

General Parker. Yes, sir; a four-engine plane. 

Mr. Tarver. You are presently at about the point where you are be- 
ginning to phase that out? 

General Onom. Yes, sir; we are not buying any more. We are 
merely attriting our inventory. 

Mr. Manon. Is it not true that President Roosevelt’s plane, the 
Sacred Cow, was a DC-4 2 

General Onom. The first one was, but I believe it was displaced by 
a newer model. 

Mr. Manon. There was only one Sacred Cow. 

General Asensto. That is right. It was a C—54. 

Mr. Manon. Later it has been the /ndependence. 

General Parker. Yes, sir; it was replaced by the /ndependence. 


PRESIDENT TRUMAN'S AND GENERAL EISENHOWER’S PLANES 


Mr. Manon. And General Eisenhower has the Sunflower, or some- 
thing like that. 

Mr. Taper. The /ndependence and General Eisenhower’s plane are 
both 6’s, are they not? 

General Opom. The /ndependence is, sir. 

Mr. Taser. You do not have many of them? 
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General Onom. No, sir: we do not. 

Mr. Taner. What do you call it? 

General Opom. The C-118. 

Mr. Taner. You are getting a few of them now ? 

General Onom. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. What aircraft is assigned to the Air Force in Eu- 
rope, principally used by General Eisenhower? I notice he was in 
Turkey the other day. 

General Parker. A four-engine Lockheed Constellation. 

Mr. Manon. Which is one of the fastest and finest transport 
aircraft. 

General Parker. I believe it is about comparable to the DC-—6. 

Mr. Manon. I think it is faster than the DC-—6. 

Mr. Taser. The DC-6 is the Douglas. 

General Parker. Yes, sir. I cannot tell you the exact speed. 


C-119 


Mr. Taper. What is the C-119? 

General Opom. That is the Fairchild twin-engine twin-boom troop 
carrier. 

General Asensto. That is the “Flying Boxcar”; is it not? 

General Opom. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taper. What is that? 

General Asensto. The “Flying Boxcar” is the popular term for it, 
sir. 
Mr. Taser. That is a troop carrier ? 

General Opom. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taper. It will carry about 40 or 50 people? 

General Opom. About 40 troops. It is designed likewise for ready 
handling of cargo. 

Mr. Taser. You seem to have a lot of them, and seem to be getting 
a lot of them. 

General Opom. Yes, sir. It is our standard medium troop carrier 
aircraft. 

Mr. Taper. You are spending quite a lot of money on the C—54. 


o-74 
What is this C-74? 
Colonel Fiercner. That is the Douglas. There are only 11 in the 
inventory, sir, and they are not buying any more. I think you might 
say it is the Douglas prototype of the C-124. 


C-97 


Mr. Taper. You have a C-97. What is that? 

General Opom. That is the Stratocruiser. 

Mr. Manon. They use that refueling the big bombers? 

General Parker. It is the Boeing. 

Mr. Taper. That is on old one? 

General Parker. No, sir. 

General Opom. No, sir; we are procuring those now in the form of 
tankers. 
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Mr. Taner. You are spending quite a lot of money on that, for t 
service you seem to be getting out of it. 

General Onom. It is presently employed primarily in the transp: 
service, , 


TROOP CARRIERS (C—-119 AND C—-124) 


Mr. Taser. You are spending a lot of money on this C-119. 

General Ono. Yes, sir, 

Taser. That is, they are using a lot of stock, anyway. Are y 
getting more of the line on that? You are getting a lot of them. 

General Ovom. Yes, sir. That is our standard medium troo} 
carrier. 

Mr. Taner. The C-124 is something you are spending quite a lot « 
too. 

General Opom. That is the heavy troop carrier, and the hea 
MATS, Military Air Transport Service aircraft. 

Mr. Taser. There seems to be a tremendous lot of material goi 
into that. Is that something that you are buying quite a lot of? 

General Opom. Yes, sir. We are equipping our four heavy tro 
carriers, and also equipping Military Air Transport Service. 

Mr. Taner. The way this thing is made up you have 284 milli: 
dollars which is coming out of stock. Of course, that is not a w 
plane, is it? That isa plane that has come out since the war? 

General Onom. Yes, sir; it is. 

General Parker. Since the war. 

General Opom. It is a new aircraft. 

Mr. Taser. The way the thing is set up, for a new aircraft to requi: 
315 million dollars of items means that it must be used a lot. This 
the big one, is it not? 

General Opom. Yes, sit 

Mr. Taper. And it is in use now quite actively? 

Gener: al Opom. Yes, sir: it is. 

Mr. Taner. What a you do with it? 

General Opvom. It is in the Military Air Transport Service, s 
hauling cargo primarily. 

Mr. Taner. Per hour it costs more than anything else, I guess, does 
it not ? 

Colonel Mutiins. With the possible exception, sir, of the B-36 and 
some of the tactical aircraft. 

B-47 


Mr. Taner. I guess that is right. The B-45 seems to cost quite 
lot, too. The B-47 is also pretty high priced. 

You will not use this as much as you have set up here for anything 
outside of the service activities, will you? Your training activities wi 
not run as much as you have set up here? 

General Opom. This is primarily training activities; yes, sir; phas 
ing these aircraft in and developing the profici iency of the crews 0 
this new equipment. 

Mr. Taner. You are going to run these practically entirely for th 
training? This is the bomber you are going to use on training ? 

General Ovom. It is the bomber we are going to use on combat, 
should combat be necessary with it. However, this phase we are 





ywing here is primarily the training of the crews on this new air- 
raft as it is introduced to the service, and keeping those crews pro- 
ficient. 
Mr. Taser. You have quite a big amount of money in for the F 
group. 
Colonel Muttins. You might note, Mr. Taber, that the number of 
ours we are going to fly those particular aircraft is quite high. 


ALL-WEATHER IN'TERCEPTORS (F-94) 


Mr. Taper. Yes, that is quite high. What is the F—-94? 

General Opom. That is an all-weather interceptor, sir. It is built 
vy Lockheed and it is now coming into the service. Some of them 
e in service at the present time. 


SINGLE-ENGINE TRAINER (T-6) 


What is this T-6? 

(General Opom. That is the trainer; the single-engine trainer built 
by North American, used in the Training Command. It is the primary 
equipment in the Training Command. 

Mr. Taper. Is that an old one? 

(ieneral Opom. It was used in World War ILI, sir. 

Mr. Taper. It seems like we are spending a lot of money on top of 
the stocks. The expenditure, including the stocks which go into this, 
would be something like 3 billion dollars, would it not ? 

Colonel Muuturns. The expenditure, including the stocks, sir? 

Mr. Taper. Yes. 

Colonel Mutauins. Four and four-tenths billion dollars, sir. 

General Asensio. You have a total on the third page of your photo- 
stat, sir. It is actually almost 4.5 billion dollars. 

Mr. Taper. That is right. 

Colonel Mutuins. Mr. Taber, I might point out that this program 
appearing here is more than the fiscal year for which we are budgeting. 
We begin picking up the program projection at the same date as our 
inventory, used in this particular computation. 

Mr. Taser. You mean your use is more than the fiscal year? 

Colonel Mutuins. That is correct, sir. The consumption as indi- 
cated by the total of column 3 is for more than one fiscal year. 

Mr. Taner. How long a period would you say it was? 

Colonel Muuuins. It is for 

Mr. Taser. You mean the use would not be that much in 1 year? 

Colonel Muuurns. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Taser. How much would it be? 

General Asensi0. We actually get a reflection of what it would be 
in this difference here of the $574 million which we are request- 
ing now. That, of course, is a net figure and incorporates the credits 
from what has been funded to date. What would you say was the 
difference between them ? 

Mr. Taser. A lot of that which goes into these set-ups comes right 
off the line, with the F-86 and the B—47, as they are delivered. 

General Asensto. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. So that you cannot tell. 





CONCURRENT SPARES COVER 1 YEAR 


General Asens1o. But so far as this particular account is concerned, 
the concurrent spares cover 1 year. We do not pick up any require- 
ment in this account until the follow-on requirement after the 1-year 
per iod. 

Colonel Mutuins. Included in column 4 is the assets from the initial 
spares procurement. 

Mr. Taser. Of course, on the B-29, that is not something you are 
probably going to have to replace. 

As to the B-36’s, it depends on how long you would be using them. 

For the B-47’s, a good deal of that comes right off the line with the 
plane. 

I would say probably the B—50 would be about the same. 

On your C-47’s and C-117’s, probably what came out of stock would 
not be re plac ‘ed. 

The C—54’s are the same way. 

I do not know as to the ¢ ' 97’s, but on the C-119’s you would be 
replacing those. 

You would also be replacing such things as the C—124. 

Then when you get into the jets, you probably would have to be 
replacing quite a lot of that. 

Can you leave these documents with the committee ? 

General AsEnsto. Yes, sir. 

Colonel Mutuins. Mr. Taber, if I may answer your question as to 
what period of time that program covers, it covers approximately 31 
years. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


OBLIGATIONS AS OF DECEMBER 31 


Mr. Taser. Can you give me the obligations on the 400 program ? 

General Asensto. Yes, sir. The obligations as of December 31, 1951, 
for 411 are $264.200,000 ; 412, $261,400,000-—— 

Mr. Taner. You mean that the fuel oil—— 

General Asensto. Is 87.9 percent obligated as of December 31. Four 
hundred and fourteen is $67,100,000, which is 60.3 percent obligated. 
The 411 was 41.1 percent obligated. 

Mr. Taner. What are the actual expenditures in 1951? Are those 
actual ? 

General Asenst1o. Those were obligations, sir. They were actual ob 
ligations as of December 31. 

Mr. Taser. They were? 

General AsEensIo. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taper. I am referring to the 1951 figures. Are those figures on 
the expenditure or the obligation ? 

General Asensto. They are obligations. 

Mr. Taner. What were the expenditures? 

General Asensto. I shall have that, sir. 
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EXPENDITURES, FISCAL YEAR 1951 


The expenditures for 411 are $273,500,000; 412, $287,800,000; 414, 
$44,900,000. 

Mr. Taser. $44,900,000 for 414? 

General AsENsIo. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. What were the expenditures on 412? 

General ASENsIO. $287,800,000, sir. 

Mr. Taser. What is this classified project, or do you want to talk 
about that ? 

General AsENsto. Off the record, sir. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


PARACHUTES FOR B-4 


[r. Manon. You are asking $6,168,000 for deceleration parachutes 
for the B-47, which are budgeted at $1,426.39 each. What sort of 
parachute is that? 

Colonel Hurr. I have a picture of that, Mr. Chairman, if you would 
like to see it. 

Mr. Manon. Do you use these parachutes on practically all landings 
of the BAT? 

Colonel Hurr. We have worked out a computation here. Actually 
the landing rate is about 15; that is about the life of the parachute. 

Mr. Manon. Well, do you have to have a parachute for every 15 
landings ? . 

General Asensio. That is correct; it works out about that way. 

Mr. Manon. If you get 15 landings, how many of them would be 
parachute landings ¢ 

General Parker. It is my understanding with the B-47 it is used 
for practically every landing. 

Mr. Manon. Somebody ought to know that. 

Lieutenant VortLer. That is correct. With the B-47 it is used for 
practically every landing. 

Mr. Manon. One parachute costs $1,400, so for 15 landings, it would 
represent about $100 for parachutes to land the B-47. I have seen the 
parachute in operation during the landing of the B47. I had gained 
the impression that it was not being used as much now as had been 
contemplated it would be used. Is there no way to avoid this cost of 
$100 per landing of this type of plane ? 

General Asensio. The reason we are using it is that it would cost us 
considerably more if we did not have the parachute. 

Mr. Manon. The people who design the aircraft are not available 
here at this time, but as I understand, this is the only aircraft that 
uses a parachute of this kind. 

General Parker. Yes; at this time. I might add, that to obtain de- 
sired performance in the air we have to sacrifice a lower landing speed. 
The B47 has a bicycle gear, and lands at a high rate of speed, there- 
fore the parachute must be used on nearly all of our present runways. 

Mr. Manon. By multiplying the number of parachutes by 15 you 
could ecaleulate approximately how many landings you expect to 
make, with some reserves involved here. How long will this number 
of = ‘hutes suffice ? 

Colonel Hurr. Mr. Chairman, the estimated number of landings 
for the B-47 during the fiscal year 1952 is about 2,500. 
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Mr. Manon. You have budgeted for this item previously, and you 
no doubt have some parachutes on hand now. 

Lieutenant Voretier. Sir, we now have 1,800 on hand. 

Colonel Hurr. Yes; they have been taken into consideration in this 
particular request we have here. 

Mr. Manon. Who makes these parachutes? 

General Parker. The chutes we have procured were made by t 
Pioneer Parachute Co., of Manchester, Conn. 

Mr. Manon. The longer runway does not prevent the necessity fo: 
continuing the use of parachutes? 

General Parker. No; there are so many factors involved, 
Chairman. The temperature, the gross weight of the airplane at the 
time the landing is made, and weather conditions among others, 
will vary the landing run a great deal. Temperature is particularly 
important. 

General Asensto. It would be possible to extend all runways to : 
commodate the landing without parachutes, but when extreme condi- 
tions are reached, the cost of extending the runway would be terrifi 


AtrcorAFrr Fuen ANnb O11 
WITNESS 


LT. COL. ROBERT S. THOMSON, CHIEF, FUELS AND MATERIALS 
DIVISION HEADQUARTERS, UNITED STATES AIR FORCE 


Mr. Taser. Tell us about your aircraft fuel and oil program / 
General Asensto. Colonel Thomson has a statement to make, sir. 
Mr. Taner. All right. 

Colonel Tuomson. Mr. Chairman and members of the en: 
estimates included herein provide for the aviation fuel and oil : 
assist take-off (ATO) propellants necessary to support the Air Force 
program. Also included are certain classified fuel requirements. T)i 
costs included in this estimate are made up of the f. 0. b. césts of ay 
tion fuel and lubricating oils, and assist take-off ‘ttpell ints, first « 
{ination transportation ‘of bulk movements for overseas requiremer ts 
and of all movements within the zone of interior, storage and into 
plane servicing, world-wide. 

Consumption requirements for aviation fuel and lubricants are 
termined by multiplying the estimated flying hours for each aircraft 
type and model by the average hourly rate of consumption for each 
aircraft. The consumption rates used in this estimate are based on 
our actual experience during fiscal year 1951. 

The fuel requirements for block testing of aircraft engines after 
engine overhaul are based on the engine overhaul program for fiscal 
year 1953. 

Consumption requirements for assist take-off propellants are based 
upon the crew training programs for aircraft requiring these units 
to which are applied the number of oa take-offs required for each 
crew being trained during the fiscal yea 

Build-up of operating stock levels is ine luded to provide sufficient 
operating stocks to insure continual supply of aviation fuel to coer rt 
Air Force operations world-wide. These stock-level requirements are 
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based on the 60 days average pipeline time from the receipt of aviation 
fuel from refineries until the fuel is serviced into United States Air 
Forces aircraft. An additional 15 days safety factor has been included 
to provide for contingencies such as strikes, tanker diversions and un- 
foreseen requirements (i. e., Berlin airlift-Korea) that must be cush- 
ioned by adequate stocks if the integrity of our combat readiness 
reserves are to be maintained. 

lransportation costs in the zone of interior are based on our actual 
weighted average costs during the first half of fiseal year 1952. Our 
overseas transportation costs are estimated rates per ton-mile for 
tanker movements furnished to us by the Military Sea Transportation 
ser ice, 

\ll prices for aviation fuel and oil used in this estimate are weighted 
average prices computed by the Armed Services Petroleum Purchasing 
(gency from Air Force contracts in effect during the first half of fiseal 
vear 1952. The price for assist take-off units is based on our current 
contract prices. 

The funds requested for project 412 aircraft fuel and oil are $561,- 
890,000. Project 412 begins on page 14 of the budget you have before 
you. 

' Mr. Taser. What sort of stocks do you have on hand right now? 
Maybe you do not want that in the record. I do not care. 

Colonel THomson. It would be better off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


SUMMARY JUSTIFICATION DATA 


Mr. Manon. We will insert the prepared justifications at this point. 


(The matter referred to follows :) 


Project 412: Aircraft fuel and oil t . . $561, 890, 000 


Methods used in this project for computation of requirements are as follows: 

(a) Consumption requirements of aviation fuel and lubricants are determined 
by multiplying the estimated flying hours for each aircraft type and model by 
the average hourly rate of consumption. The consumption rates for fuel and 
lube oil used are based upon actual past consumption experience and do not 
include pipeline and shrinkage factors; accordingly, provision has been made for 
loss of inventory upon the basis of actual experience during fiscal year 1951. 
Requirements for block testing are based upon the engine overhaul program as 
related to the flying hour requirements. Quantities equivalent to 3.81 percent 
if aviation fuel and 6.25 percent of aviation lubricants requirements respectively 
lave been added to the basic flying hour requirements as the estimated loss of 
nventory. These loss factors are based upon actual experience during fiscal 
year 1951. The total reciprocating engine lubricating oil requirements are 
iffset by 61,325 barrels of oil which will be realized by the re-refining of used 
vil drained from aircraft at United States Air Force installations. 

)) Costs of transportation in the zone of interior are based upon the weighted 

iverage actual cost for the first half of fiscal year 1952. Overseas transporta- 

1 costs are based upon the Military Sea Transport Service estimated rate per 
ton-nile for tanker movements. 

\c) Assist-take-off units are required by certain medium bombardment, fighter, 
ind air rescue aircraft in order to make them fully effective. The number of 
solid rocket units expended on each take-off varies for each aircraft requiring 
such units. It is estimated that 63,308 units will be expended in support of the 
liscal year 1953 flying hour program. 

(¢) Contractual services essential for flexible distribution of products have 
‘een included in the estimate on the basis of fiscal year 1951 experience factors. 


94918—52 49 
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STATE AND FEDERAL TAX 


Mr. Manon. With reference to aviation fuel: Does the Air Force 
pay a State and Federal tax on gasoline and lubricants? 

Colonel THomson. We do not pay any Federal or State tax. 

Mr. Manon. You do not pay any tax? 

Colonel THomson. No. 

Mr. Manon. What taxes do commercial aviation concerns pay on 
their fuel; do you know? 

Colonel THomson. I do not. 

Mr. Manon. In normal cases, in the use of the highway, the tax is 
paid to maintain the roads, but when the skyway is used, there is a 
different situation ? 

Colonel THomson. I do not know what their situation is. 

Colonel WaLprecker. My understanding is that there is no State tax 
paid by commercial aviation companies. However, they are required 
to pay a Federal tax. I know that in boat operations, the operator 
may have to pay the State tax on gasoline for the operation of the 
boat. However, he can apply for a refund on such operation. 

General Asensio. Waterways are God-given, and I assume that the 
same rationale would apply to the airways. 

Mr. Manon. Waterways are far from God-given. We spend hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars each year on rivers and harbors improve- 
ments, and naturally it would seem that a tax on fuel and gasoline used 
by boats might be as logical. 

Colonel Watpecker. I was referring to State taxes rather than 
Federal taxes, sir. 

Col. O. D. THompson. I operated a boat, and I could get a refund 
for the State taxes. 

General Asensto. I was thinking of waterways being initially God- 
given; they are God-given and Congress-improved. 

Mr. Manon. Many of them originally are not too good, but are made 
usable by improvement. 


PURCHASE OF FUEL 


Now, with reference to the purchase of fuel: How do you decide 
from whom you will make the purchase, Colonel Thomson ¢ 

Colonel THomson. The armed services have a purchasing agency 
in Washington, which buys for the Army, Navy, and Air Force, to 
meet their requirements. They go out to industry and request bids 
for all fuel requirements of the Navy, the Army, and the Air Force. 
The bids are returned to the armed services petroleum purchasing 
agency and each bid is analyzed, and the contracts awarded on the 
basis of price, location, and time of delivery. 

Mr. Manon. How do you know you are getting your money's 
worth? The big oil companies know the large fuel requirements 
are coming up from year to year, and if they do not get the contract 
themselves, they can certainly know without too much exchange of 
information and submit bids that are rather out of line. If the bids 
are out of line, can you just go to them and say they are out of line, 
or what is the procedure ? 

Colonel THomrson. There is no ceiling price on aviation fuels at 
this time, but the prices do not seem to be out of line. 
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COST OF FUEL 


Mr. Manon. How does your price for aviation fuel compare today 
with the price for similar fuel used by the American airlines, for 
example ¢ 

Colonel THoompson. They are about the same as our prices. 

Mr. Manon. It seems to me you ought to pay somewhat less, be- 

iuise they do not buy anything like as much as the Government buys. 

Colonel THomrson. I have not worked it out, but the price is just 
about the same as ours. 

General Asensto. With the tax differential. 

Colonel THomerson. With the tax differential, yes. 

Mr. Manon. What do you pay, generally speaking, for the speci- 
fled fue | ¢ 

Colonel THomeson. We are paying approximately 18 cents for the 
highest octane, 115 to 145; about 16 cents for the next lower, 100 to 
130 octane, and about 11 cents for jet fuel. 

Mr. Manon. That is where? 

Colonel Tuompson. F. o. b. refinery. 

\ir. Manion. Where does most of this fuel come from ? 

Colonel THomrson. In the majority from Texas, although as to jet 

el there are a good many other places in the United States. 


BULK STORAGE TERMINALS 


Mr. Manton. It looks like you would buy your fuel, the fuel neces- 
sary to use at the point nearest its use, whether from Texas or some 
other place. 

( oloitl Tuomrson. What we have done, Mr. Mahon, is to set up 
a series of what we call bulk storage terminals similar to the in- 
(ustry’s distribution system. We utilize water transportation wher- 
ever possible in order to utilize the lower rates of transportation. 
KF Arey 1949 to the present time we have been able to achieve a savings 

f 114 cents per gallon on transportation costs. Based on the 1953 
reneintaints we will save close to $30,000,000 on transportation age 

General AseNnsto, As Colonel Thomson brought out, initially, in 
the awarding of contracts by the armed services petroleum pure i as- 
ng agency, we did take into consideration the geographical location, 

nsofar as the cost of transportation is concerned. 


OFF-SHORE PURCHASES 


Mr. Manion. What percentage of the fuel that is used in Europe or 
that is assigned to Europe for one reason or another for the armed 
services, particularly the Air Force, represents off-shore purchases 
from South America, or Saudi Arabia? 

Colonel THomson. I would say that not more than 10 percent. 

Mr. Manon. Of the total ? 

Colonel THomson. Of the total. yes. 

Mr. Manon. I have reference to¢he fuel which is used in Germ: any 
and France, for instance. 

Colonel THomson. That comes from the United States. 

Mr. Manon. That is from the United States. 

Colonel Thomson. Yes. 
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Mr. Manon. If it comes from the United States proper, what 
excuse would there be to buy any except for the use in the Caribbean 
area 

Colonel. Tuomson (interposing). By the United States I meant 
Western Hemisphere sources, which includes the West Indies. 

Mr. Manon. What about Saudi Arabia? 

Colonel Tomson, That was the 10 percent that I referred to; we 
probably get 10 percent of the total requirements there. 

Mr. Manon. If you get 10 percent of your total requirements from 
there, why would you not get more of that going to Europe? 

Colonel Tomson. It goes to the Far East, sir. It is a question 
of transportation charges. It is cheaper to ship from the zone of 
the interior to Europe and from the Middle East to the Far Fast 
than to ship from the zone of the interior to the Far East and from 
the Middle East to Europe. 

The majority of fuel being shipped to meet European requirements 
is from the zone of the interior. This is done strictly on the basis of 
the transportation costs. 


EXPANSION OF FUEL FACILITIES 


Mr. Manon. Is there any prospective bottleneck now with respect to 
aviation fuel for the jets or nonjets? 

Colonel THomson. At the present time there is, but there is a pro- 
gram of expansion already provided for by appropriation for neces 
sary expansion of high-octane m: anufacturing facilities. 

General Asensto. That is a program to which this committee, the 
Congress as a whole, and the executive branch of the Government have 
subscribed. That, as you will remember, is the $80 million program 
of alkylation through which we would finance the expansion of pri- 
vate plants, with the money not being utilized being returned to the 
Treasury, except in case of failure to amortize through future orders. 

Mr. Manon. Is there any money in the present budget for this 
program ? 

General Asensto. No; it has been fully financed. 

Mr. Manon. What is the extent of the implementation of this 
program ? 

Colonel THomson. I believe there are three plants which, at the 
present time, have asked for help in this plan. It is slow. but it is 
beginning to pick up. 

Mr. Manon. Then we probably gave you more money than you are 
going to need for this program ? 

General AsEensio. This money, of course. is on an escrow basis. so 
that it is a question of obtaining it on good faith, really. rather than 
anything else. We fully expect that it will revert to the Treasury 
and there will not be'a net expenditure. 


REDUCING FUNDS FOR FUEL 


Mr. Manon. Tf the committee should conclude that a lesser number 
of flying hours would not. necessarily impede the defense program and 
if it decided to cut out flying that might be just considered junkets 
without any real purpose otherwise, the real way to do that would 
be to reduce funds made available for fuel ? 
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General Asrensro. I think that is an approach that would be in 
error. 

Mr. Manon. What other approach would we have, except perhaps 
to reduce the time covering the use of Government airplanes, than 

y cutting down the amount t of fuel required for flying? 

General Asensto, 1 am afraid that to explain that I will have to go 
off the record. 

Off the record discussion. ) 

Mr. Manon. If we buy all fuel, generally speaking, for the opera- 
tion of aircraft under the request presented to the committee this 
morning, it would, would it not? 

General Asensto. Yes; if the suggested consumptive requirements 
could be reduced, if the aircraft utilization were reduced. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

General Asensto. However, we feel in the Air Force that the con- 
sumption requirements represented in this estimate are sustainable and 
that they cannot safely be reduced. 

Mr. Manon. Of course you take that position on all items, other- 
wise you could not be here defending the items presented to the com- 
mittee. But this is where we would make the 1 eduetion, i in fuel. 

General AsEensto. Yes. 


Monpbay, Marcri 10, 1952. 


Minor MopiricatTion AND MoperNIZATION OF ATRORAFT 


WITNESS 


COL. ORIE 0. SCHURTER, DEPUTY FOR PLANS, MAINTENANCE, 
ENGINEERING DIVISION, AIR MATERIELS COMMAND 


General Asensto. Mr. Chairman, the next budget project is No. 414, 
“Minor modification/modernization of aircraft”; and Colonel Schur- 
ter will be the principal witness. 

Colonel Scuurter. Mr, Chairman and members of the committee, 
this project provides funds for minor modifications and moderniza- 
tion requirements resulting from known deficiencies and failures of 

resently installed equipment, newly developed items, safety of flight 
require ments, improved maintenance requirements, and the installa- 
tion of new types of equipment required for Air Force operations in 
existing types of aircraft. 

The corrective action resulting from accomplishments financed by. 
these funds serves to stabilize and reduce both maintenance and supply 
support costs and assists in reducing the aircraft attrition rate, 

Items to be financed in this project consist of equipment, services, 
and miscellaneous supplies for improvements to be accomplished at 
the organizational, field or depot level, as well as those to be accom- 
plished by contractual facilities. 

Modification work projects approved for accomplishment in .this 
category are based on unsatisfactory reports and engineering change 
proposals, which have been generated primarily as the result of day- 
to-day flight operations. 
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In view of the unpredictable nature of these minor modifications 
modernization, fund requirements for fiscal year 1953 have been coi 
puted by applying a percentage of the average unit value of aircraft 
to the projected aircraft inventory. The percentage factors utilized 
have been developed by analysis of the approved modification requir 
ments over a 5-year period, and the rel: ationship of such modifications 
to the service life, age, and types of aircraft in the active inventory 
during the same base period. 

This method of computing the minor modifications/modernizat io 
fund requirement is continuously reviewed as additional experience 
is gained, and the percentages are modified in accordance with add 
tional statistical information received, based on the requirements fo. 
each year. 

The funds requested for minor modifications/modernization of ai 
craft are $133,762,000. Project 414 begins on page 17 of the budget 
you have before you. 


DIFFERENCES BETWEEN APPROPRIATIONS FOR MAJOR AND MINOR 
MODIFICATIONS 


Mr. Manon. What is the ey for having this additional 
breakdown, modification, and so forth, and then coming to minor 
modifications? Is it more practic “ to break this down in this manner? 

Colonel Scuvurrer. The minor modifications, or I should say, “gem 
fications of this type are picked up through day-to-day use of : 
craft, and then a determination is made as to when the modifie: alia 
can be picked up in the production line. From that point on in the 
production line the modifications are included. 

Modifications to aircraft that have already been produced and are 
in use in the service are the ones we have to pay from this particular 
fund. 

Mr. Manon. Is this all modern aircraft coming out of the plant! 

Colonel Scuurrer. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. This is then quite a different proposition than the 
modification of a B-17? 

General Asrensto. This applies to the entire inventory. 

Colonel Scuurrer. Yes, this applies to the entire inventory. If 
aircraft is out of production and is determined to be in unsatisfactory 
condition and they think it can be improved upon by modification, then 
we modify the entire inventory. 

General Asensto. Your original question, Mr. Chairman, related 
to the difference bet ween our major modification and our minor modi- 
fication. I think it would be well if Colonel Schurter will give you 
the differentiation between the two areas. 

Colonel Scuurrer. The major modification project 141 provides 
for the modifications in aircraft which are necessit: staat change in the 
mission of that aircraft, change in the configuration of the aircraft, 
or a major change in the basic characteristics of the aircraft. 

Project 414 provides for the modification brought about by changes 
in the course of production or improvements in maintenance require 
ments generated as a result of actual operation in the field. 

Mr. Manon. Where do you budget for the major modifications? 

General Asensto. Under project 141 in the program 140, aircraft 
and related program. Actually another way of looking at this is that 





the changes that are in the 100 appropriation could be regarded as for 
capital accounts, as against the maintenance charges that we are 
making here. 

Mr. Manon. I believe Mr. Taber asked you about the program this 
year, and about the obligations. 

* General Asensio. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. And that is already in the record. 

General Asgensto. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. These modifications would be done at various depots, 
as well as at the factory. 

Colonel Scuurrer. If the minor modification can be accomplished 
readily by the organization, it is done there. If it is beyond organiza- 
tional capability it may be accomplished in field maintenance shops. 
If it is the type and nature that may involve more difficult work to 
accomplish the modification, it is done by the depot. 

Mr. Manion. Well, take the B47, what sort of modification is that ? 

Colonel Scuvurrer. The things we can accomplish are what is going 
tobe done. Through use of aircraft by organizations; difficulties are 
reported that may require modification of the aircraft to prevent diffi- 
culty in the future. 

Mr. Manon. The same would be true of the F-89, F—-86, or F-84? 

Colonel ScHurter. Yes. 

Mr. Manion. How do you know you are going to have to make this 
modification ? 

Colonel Scuurter. It is based on past experience: this experience is 
over a 5-year period, in which modifications have been required and 
made to eliminate unsatisf: ctory conditions in the aircraft. 


POSSIBLE REDUCTION OF 1953 BUDGET 


Mr. Manon, You might be able to cut this down from 133 million 
dollars to 100 million dollars without serious injury to the project? 

General Asensto. No, Mr. Chairman, this is based on experience, 
and we have observed very closely exactly how it will tie in with past 
experience, since we must keep a close check-up on the factors in 
making up the request. 

In this particular instance, our factors have been borne out by 
current experience, and under those conditions we feel that we cannot 
change the factors and we must approach it on that basis. In this 
particular area we did find that our requirements were actually 147 
million dollars plus. By mistakes in the review within the Air Force 
we cut this down without realizing that we are dealing with factors 
that could not, since they were based on experience, be changed, and 
all the various things that make up the request cannot be changed. 
Actually we are short in this account by about 10 percent, and we 
have applied that uniformly, across the board to each aircraft; since 
we have made the mistake we shall try to live within it, but there 
may be very distinct requirements to reprogram funds from some 
other area if at all possible to accomplish some of these modifica- 
tions where past experience would indicate that action is necessary. 


SUMMARY JUSTIFICATION DATA 


Mr. Manon. We will insert the prepared justification data at this 
point. 
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(The matter referred follows:) 
PROJECT 414: MINOR MODIFICATION/MODERNIZATION OF AIRCRAFT 
Modification work projects approved for accomplishment in the categories shown 
ubove are based on unsatisfactory reports and engineering change proposals 
which have been generated primarily as the result of day-to-day flight ope: 
tions. In view of the unpredictable nature of these minor modification /mo 
ernizations, fund requirements have been computed by applying a percentage of 
the average unit value of aircraft to the projected aircraft inventory. The yx 
centage factors utilized have been developed by analysis of modification requir: 
ments approved for accomplishment over a 5-year period and the relationship 
of such modifications to the service life, age, and types of aircraft in the active 
inventory during the same base period. Due to the security classification of 
the programing data used in the development of this estimate, requirements 
are shown in summary only. The method used to compute the requirements 
for each aireraft is as follows: 
Average Unit Value of Aircraft Annual “% of Aircraft Unit Cost Required 
For Modification Based Upon Average Aircraft Life=Modification Unit 
Cost X Projected Average Aircraft on Hand=Total Modification Cost. 
On the basis of the above formula funds are requested for fiscal year 1953 in 
the amount of $133,762,000 as set forth below. 


Monpbay, Marcu 10, 1952. 


ORGANIZATION, BASE, AND MAINTENANCE EQUIPMEN'| 
AND SUPPLIES 


WITNESSES 


BRIG. GEN. L. R. PARKER, CHIEF, SUPPLY DIVISION, ATR MATERIEL 
COMMAND 
LT. COL. H. C. HUFF, CHIEF, MAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONS 


PROJECT OFFICE, SUPPLY DIVISION, AIR MATERIFt COMMAND 

LT. C. W. VOELLER, ASSISTANT CHIEF, MAINTENANCE AND OPERA- 
TIONS PROJECT OFFICE, SUPPLY DIVISION, AIP, MATERIEL 
COMMAND 


LT. COL. J. A. MULLINS, SUPPLY DIVISION, AIR MATERIEL COMMAND 
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Obligations by project 


| 


1951 actual | 1952 estimate} 1953 estimate 


(3) 4) | 


DIRECT OBLICATIONS 


| Organization, base, and maintenance equipment. .----| $368, 421, 673 | $211, 625,000 | $166, 171, 00 
Organization, base, and maintenance supplies... ..... 435, 681, 484 266,765,000 | 354, 414, 00 


Total direct obligations. - -. - Fr 478, 390, 000 520, 585, 004 


REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 


Organization, base, and maintenance equipment . 15, 601, 237 5, 000, 000 14, 736, 00 
Organization, base, and maintenance supplies crv 2, 666, 000 3,000, 000 | 4, 250, 000 


lotal reimbursable obligations __- as 18, 267, 237 8, 000, 000 18, 986, 00 


SSS | ——— 


Total obligations FE MLT __.--.--..| 822,370,304 | 486,390,000 | 539, 571, 00 
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Mr. Manon. We will resume our hearings and take up program 
420. Will you proceed. 

General Asensro. Our principal witness for program 420, “Organi- 
ition, Base, and Maintenance Equipment and Supplies” is General 
’arker, who has an opening statement. 

Will you proceed, General Parker, please. 

General Parker. Yes, sir. 


Zi 
j 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


General Parker. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
budget program 420 is entitled “Organization, Base, and Maintenance 
Equipment and Supplies.” It contains two projects—421 covering 
items generally of a repairable nature which we designate as equip- 
ment and 422 covering items of a consumable nature which we call 
supplies. 

In the previous program 410, we have considered those requirements 
pertaining directly to the maintenance and operation of airplanes. 
It goes without saying that wherever we are operating and maintain- 
ing y airplanes, we must have equipment, supplies, and people, whether 
military or civilian. In order that these people can accomplish effi- 
ciently and effectively their assigned jobs, each contributing his right- 
ful share to the over-all mission of his organization, it obviously 
follows that he must be given the proper tools, materials, and equip- 
ment with which to do his job. Depending upon an individual's 
particular assignment, these tools, provided for under the 420 projects, 
may range from an adding machine down to a common lead pencil— 
widely divergent from a standpoint of cost and use but alike in the 
sense that each is equally vital to the accomplishment of the mission 
at hand. 

Providing a man with the “tools of the trade” is not in itself suf- 
ficent to insure a job well done. His personal well-being and the 
necessities of life must also be considered and provided for. Here 
again projects 421 and 422 come to the fore, providing coverage for 
such categories of items as kitchen, dining, and baking equipment 
and supplies, cots and mattresses, laundry and dry- cleaning equip- 
ment and supplies, special purpose clothing and items of personal 
issue such as parachutes, gas masks and ¢ rash helmets. 

In addition to providing tools of the trade for the many individuals 
within the Air Force, it is essential that all ground equipment re- 
quired for the support of Air Force operations be adequatetly backed 
up with a store of maintenance parts. These maintenance parts are 
also provided for within this budget program. 

You may note in your examination of this program—particularly 
the 421 project covering equipment—some categories of items whic h 
may appear to be much like those you reviewed in the 200 series « ap- 
propriation, “Major procurement “other than aircraft.” Although 
there are many categories that are closely related from a standpoint 
of broad descriptive patterns of the items, the difference is largely 
in the prevailing units costs and authorizations. Under this concept 
we then generally include only the less costly or minor items of equip- 
ment in the 421 project. Materials handling equipment may be con- 
sidered as an example of this breakout: In the 220 program covering 
major equipment we considered high-cost items such as powered fork 
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lift trucks; in project 421, minor equipment, we find items such as a! 
types of nonpowered carts; in project 422, supplies, we find the main 
tenance parts required to support the equipment provided under pro 
gram 220 and project 421, 

A word about our basis for determining the equipment requirements 
included in project 421. As in the 200 appropriation, most of the 
equipment items are controlled by authorization tables which specify 
what organizations are permitted to use the item and in what quantity. 
The need for replacing those items that are worn out or condemned 
through use, the stock level requirements, the need for equipping new 
installations, anticipated returns from repair, and existing assets in 
the form of “on hand” or “on order” quantities are all taken into 
account _ the determination of the quantitative requirements. 

In the area of supplies, project 422, we compute our future require 
ments on the basis of consumption rates established on past experience 
rather than on an authorization basis by individual items, taking into 
account, of course, available assets which can be applied against the 
programed requirements. 

We are now prepared to discuss the details of the budget projects 
which fall within this program; namely, budget projects 421 and 422. 


ORGANIZATION, BASE AND MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT 


Colonel Huff will present 421. 

Colonel Hurr. Mr. Chairman, I will take up project 421 and 
briefly go through the project as printed in the estimate before you, 
and make a short statement about each item there. 

The total request is $166,171,000.. The funds are for minor equip 
ment requirements for Air Force organizations, installations, and 
personnel. 

Generally, the equipment being bought is of a reparable nature. 
The in-use service of such equipment is generally more than 1 year. 

These items are not only required for the equipping of new organi 
zations, installations, and personnel, but for the repl: cement ¢ items 
in the system which have worn out through fair wear and tea 

Our estimate is divided into three major parts. The first is the 
recurring class requirements, which you will find starting on page 
22; next is our special requirements; third is the modernization of 
ground equipment requirements. 

I may say just a word about each of those categories. Our recur- 
ring property class requirements are computed on the basis of T/O & E 
and the T/A authorizations in the Air Force program, reduced by the 
assets in use, on hand and in the warehouse, and on order undelivered. 

An example of the class of items, included in the budget on pages 22, 
23, and 24, is item 4, shown at the top of page 23, “Special-purpose 
clothing. ¥ 

Included in “Special-purpose clothing.” are fire-fighters; fuel-han 
dlers: cooks: bakers; air police: and combat clothing. 

Items within the special requirements which start on page 25 are 
‘Airfield lighting equipment, $18,790,498,” which includes such night 
lighting equipment as beacon lights, generator sets for runways, and 
runway. taxiway, and overrun lamps. 





We are asking $14,900,403 for quarters furniture. This is for such 
items as Chairs, desks, and beds for married officers and airmen, and 
bachelor officers living in Government quarters. 

On page 25 there is $6,014,610 for dormitory fur niture. These are 
for such items as beds, desks, bed lamps, for single airmen under the 
three-man dormitory type housing program. 

\t the bottom of page 27 we have a classified project, $5,809,629. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Let us proceed with the next project. 


ORGANIZATION, Bask, AND MAINTENANCE SUPPLIES 


Colonel Hurr. All right, 

Project 422 is “Organization, base, and maintenance supplies” for 
which we are asking $354,414,000. 

This provides for the supply of spare parts required in the support 
of equipment in the hands of our organizations and bases. ‘These 
we items that are consumed or expended in one year after they are 
put into use, or they are converted in the process of construction or 
manufacture of an end item. 

We have two methods which are employed in the computation of 
requirements for project 422, mechanical and manual. Generally 
speaking, the basis for determining the mechanically computed 
requirements is the consumption based upon past experience. Experi- 
ence factors are incorporated into mechanical computations in order 
to obtain a gross requirement. Existing assets in the form of on 
hand, on order, and previously budgeted quantities are deducted to 
rive at procurement needs. 

Requirements are grouped under general descriptive categories, as 
set forth on pages 30 to 34 of the printed estimate you have before you. 

Manually computed items represent new items for which adequ: ite 
issue experience was not available at the time our computation was 
completed, or items not adaptable to mechanical computation. The 
manually computed requirements are summarized on page 35, and are 
such items as radiological items, used to determine radioactivity; 
fertilizers and herbicides, used for weed control and maintenance of 
grounds and airfields; and technical literature required in the per 
formance of operation and research functions. 

At the bottom of page 35 is a classified project. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


ORGANIZATION, BASE AND MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT 
FOOTWEAR 


Mr. Manon. I see under item 6 on page 23 you want some footwear, 
male and female. What is that? We provided footwear, male and 
female, under a different appropriation. Why should you be coming 
in here now and asking for this relatively small amount of money for 
footwear, as shown on page 23? 

Colonel Hurr. That is special-purpose footwear. 

Mr. Manon. For example? 
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Lieutenant Vortter. May I answer that, sir? That is such items 
as fireman’s rubber boots: overshoes, flying; et cetera; plus overshoes 
for women, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Would they not be procured under your regula: 
program ¢ 

Lieutenant Vortier. No, sir. 

Mr. Manon. It is not included in your program‘ 

General Asensto. Items of general issue are included in the military 
requirements appropriation. “Items of special issue which are not fu 
nished to all personnel, enlisted or officer, are provided for here. 

This is called organizational equipment, really, as differentiated 
from the individual equipment. This is organizational for indi- 
viduals, 

Mr. Manion. Who will buy these special things ¢ 

General Asensio. No one will buy them. These will be issued and 
taken up as soon as the need for their use has passed. 

Mr. Manon. But will the Army or the Air Force do the buying / 

Colonel THompson. Air Force, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Is this a case where somebody is going to buy a rubber 
boot at a fantastic price, and somebody else is going to buy it muc! 
cheaper, and so on’ What is the picture with respect to that / 

Lieutenant Voruier. Sir, the shoe I was referring to is peculiar to 
the Air Force and would be procured by the Air Force. 

Mr. Manon. Do vou mean that that shoe is one they use to fly i 
cold weather ? 

Lieutenant Voriier. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Manon. It is a sort of an overshoe, with sheep lining / 

Lieutenant Vortier. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Manon. What do you pay for them ? 

Lieutenant Vorrier. $14.03, sir. 

Mr. Matron. Is that the shoe you have been buying over the years! 

Lietitenant Vortier. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. What did vou pay for it heretofore? Give us some 
representative figures. 

Diccaewens Vortier. I do not have the exact figure, sir, but I would 
say roughly around $12 before Korean hostilities. 


COMPARABLE PRICES OF AIR FORCE AND NAVY FLYING BOOTS 


Mr. Manion. Does the Navy flier and the Marine Corps flier and 
the Army “puddle jumper” flier have occasion to use this kind of 
boot / 

Lieutenant Vortirr. Yes, sir; they would, but I doubt if it is the 
exact same type that we have. 

Mr. Manon. Could a man hazard flying in an Air Force plane in 
a Navy overshoe, or vice versa ? 

Lieutenant Voriuer. Yes, sir; I believe he could. 

Mr. Manon. I wonder what the comparable prices would be. We 
are frequently going into those matters. Nobody here seems to have 
checked with the Navy to find out whether or not the Navy is buying 
the same or a better shoe for less money. 

Who can tell us about that? We do not want to be entrapped into 
concluding that you have a firm and proper requirement, unless we 
know what the facts are. Nobody knows about that? 
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General Parxer. No, sir. I do not know what the Navy pays. So 
far as the Army is concerned, I think the type of equipment they fly 
with would be quite low-altitude equipment. Their requiremerits 
would not be the same as ours. The Navy would be quite comparable, 
but I cannot say what they have been paying. 

Mr. Manon. Well, will you secure the information and give it to 
the committee and insert it in the record at this point. If there is a 
discrepancy, explain it or defend it if you can. 

General Asensto. We shall do so. 

Mr. Manon. If not, admit the error and let us see what we can do 
about it. 

General Asensto. Yes, sir. 

General Parker. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 

The Air Force and the Navy use similar winter flying boots, with uppers con- 
structed of sheep shirling and soles and heels corrugated to prevent skidding. 
The Air Force boot (overshoe type A-1) is procured in a full size range to meet 
requirements of both male and female flying personnel. The initial procurement 
of this item by the Air Force was made in December 1951 at a unit cost of $14.03 
per pair (for domestic pack) and $14.46 per pair (overseas pack). The last pro- 
curement of sheep shirling type flying boots by the Navy to fill requirements for 
this type footwear for Navy and Marine Corps flying personnel was made ata 
unit cost of $13.90 per pair. Army requirements for this footwear are filled by 
interdepartmental procurement from Air Force stocks. 


SPECIAL FEMALE FOOTWEAR 


Mr. Manon. What about the special female footwear? Are they 
low-heel shoes of some kind, or what are they? 

Lieutenant Vortier. That is an overshoe, rubber, woman’s high-' 
laced. 

Mr. Manon. A high-laced overshoe. Where are they used? Have 
you bought them before? What did they cost? 

Lieutenant Vortier. They cost $4.30, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Give us an example of where a lady would use these 
shoes. 

Colonel Mutiins. Mr. Mahon, they would be used in any area 
where overshoes are required, especially areas with a lot of rain and 
mud. 

Mr. Manon. They are not regular issue? 

General Parker. No, sir. 

General Mutirn. Not to everyone. They are issued under certain 
conditions when overshoes are required. ‘That is the differentiation 
between these and the clothing items procured with our clothing stoek 
fund. 


OFFICE FURNITURE 


Mr. Manon. You have a request under item 13 for office furniture, 
$18,000,000. That is shown on page 23. 

Then over on page 26 you have an item of quarters furniture, and 
dormitory furniture for airmen in Air Force installations. : 
_ Mr. Taper. You have furnishings, including bedding, on page 23, 
$9,900,000. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. Let us have a discussion of the facts here, 
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Colonel Huff. All right, sir. The first item you mentioned was, | 
believe, office furniture; was it not, sir? 

Mr. Manon. All right. 

Colonel Hurr. Item 13. That consists of office furniture, such as 
steel filing cabinets, desks, and chairs. In addition, requirements for 
transport terminal furniture for the Military Air Transport Ser 
ice, air weather station furniture, and classroom furniture, for the 
training command are all included in the furniture and fixtures 
request. 

Mr. Manon. The services had a vast amount of furniture to sup 
port a Military Establishment of about 12,000,000 men in uniform 
during World War II. What has become of all that surplus fur 
ture from that period? Why do we not use some of that 4 

Colonel Hurr. Mr. Chairman, to the best of my knowledge most of 
that furniture you are talking about—tables and desks and so forth 
is either presently in use or has been condemned and worn out through 
fair wear and tear. To my knowledge there is not any surplus in 
the system at this time. 

Mr. Manon. I think I could give a better answer to that, from this 
side of the table. Is that all you know about it, colonel? 

Colonel Hurr. Yes, sir. 

General Asensto. The great dearth of such furniture for the ci 

vilian economy immediately following World War IT led to the dis 
eae of what were then considered to be excess quantities of equip 
ment in the military. <As it turns out, inasmuch as again we are 
expanding, furniture could have been saved and used. However, it 
was put to useful purpose and I believe without undue Government 
loss in the process. I believe that there was, unfortunately, in the 
desire to assist the civilian economy, many an instance where less than 
the original cost was paid for this; but it was considered preferable 
to have the civilian economy using the equipment, rather than to take 
up the storage space and incur storage charges in the military to main- 
tain the full stocks. 

Mr. Manon. I know that large numbers of desks, chairs, type 
writers, and so on and so forth were sold as surplus under acts passed 
by Congress, but you no doubt held back certain reserves. Since the 
Korean war started you have been in here several times requesting 
additional funds for furniture, I believe. Under item 13 what was 
your request for fiscal years 1952 and 1951? 

Mr. Rion. Three hundred thousand dollars in fiscal year 1952, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Three hundred thousand dollars / 

Mr. Rion. Yes, sir; $55,000,000 roughly, in fiscal year 1951. At 
that time this particular area included, in addition to office furniture, 
all other types of furniture, which in this instance is broken out sepa- 
rately, back on page 26. : 

Mr. Manon. Why do you change your system of doing this? I 
note that happens from time to time. Is that sort of like using the 
T formation one season and then some other formation the next 
season ? 

General Asensto. I think it should be attributed to a gradual process 
of refinement, sir. 

Mr. Taner. You mean to get it where nobody can find it ? 

Mr. Manon. That is a pretty good answer. 
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General Asenstio. On the contrary, sir; one of the primary objec- 
tives is to facilitate review. 

Colonel Mutiins. You will reeall that last year we had the esti 
mate broken down by Air Force property classifications. I believe 
that the chairman of the committee requested we enumerate the items, 
|, 2,3, 4, 5, so that we could find them in the estimate. 

Me. Manon. Maybe you have caught me on that. I do not know. 


TYPIST CHAIRS 


[ was reading in the paper yesterday about an effort being made 
by another committee of Congress to promote efficiency and econom) 
in the operation of the Air Force, and the reference in the paper was 
rather sketchy, but it had to do with the Air Force procurement of 
typist or stenographer chairs. What is the situation with respect to 
office chairs and desks as reflected in this request or otherwise ? 

General Asensio. As reflected in this request, we cover it under 
item 15. 

Mr. Rion. That is correct, 

General Asensto. As to the spec ifics to which you refer, we have 
with us this afternoon Mr. Hill, the general counsel of the Office of 
the Secretary, who is prepared to discuss the question of typist chairs, 
which has been bruited about in the newspapers recently. 

Mr. Manon. We might have that at this point, in connection with 
this item. 

Mr. Taser. I suppose they might tell us something as to the time 
they put on picking out the chairs they were going to use. 

Mr. Maron. I think maybe that is what he is going to tell us about. 

Mr. Huw. Mr. Chairman, I do not have a prepared statement. I do 
not know what the wish of the chairman is. 

Our understanding is that another committee of Congress is going 
to have a full hearing on this matter. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Mr. Hitz. We, of course, welcome that, because we welcome the 
opportunity to bring all the facts out. My purpose here today is to 
answer any questions you gentleman may ‘have, and to tell you gen- 
erally what the situation is with respect to the so-called typist ¢ hairs. 

Mr. Manion. We welcome the assistance of all other committees and 
all individuals in Congress and out of Congress in this matter of try- 
ing to get a dollar in value for each militar y dollar expended. We are 
glad for another committee of Congress to do whatever it can to pro- 
mote the cause of national defense, but what we are particularly 
interested in now is this business of office furniture, typist chairs, and 
SO On. 

You are asking for money. In view of the fact that this discussion 
was In the paper, 1 think it would be well to tell us what the score is 
at this stage, because we do not want to put money in here unless it is 
warranted. 

Mr. Hitt. I would be very happy to do that, sir. I only mentioned 
it because the other committee is planning to have a little hearing on it. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Mr. Hiri. We welcome that. 
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With your permission, I would like to pe up two charts, which 
show the two oa chairs we are talking about, the so-called 791 and 
793. Incidentally, these are referred to as typist or stenographers’ 


chairs. Actually they have a much broader use than that. They are 
used in control towers. Their use is not limited to typists or stenog- 
raphers, and there has been some suggestion that they are the so-called 
executive type. I do not know that any executive is using them. 


CARDBOARD 


Mr. Manon. Where do you budget for cardboard in the Air Force! 

General Asensio. For what, sir? 

Mr. Manon. For cardboard. 

Mr. Hitz. That is probably surplus. That came in packing boxes, 
and so forth. 

Mr. Taper. Oh, they have plenty of money in here for cardboard. 
Millions. 

General Asensio. No, sir. This would come under office supplies 
and actually, it would not be in here. 

Mr. Taner. Packaging materials, $2,121,547. Thatis No.25. Then 
you can go over a little farther and find another batch. 

Mr. Manon. Well, you may supply that information. 

General Asgnsro. Yes, sir. 

(The information is as follows:) 

Cardboard of the type used for illustration purposes is authorized for local 


procurement by the respective commands in accordance with the provisions of 
AFR 70-16. 


Cardboard used in connection with the packaging operations of the Air Force 
is budgeted for under project 422. This requirement is included in item 39 
“Packaging supplies, cartons, boxes, and so forth,” on page 33 of the printed 
budget. 

General Asensio. Proceed, Mr. Hill. 

Mr. Hutz. The two basic types of chairs are the 791 and the 798. In 
addition, the General Services Administration lists five other types of 
so-called typist chairs, which vary from a so-called type 340, which is 
the first grade or the first style down through the 793, and there are 
2 straight wood typist chairs. 

We invited proposals on the 791. 

Mr. Manon. That is the GSA—— 

Mr. Hii... Specification 791. 

Mr. Manion. The GSA means the General Services Administration ? 

Mr. Hit. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manion. We will call it the GSA for short? 

Mr. Hixt. Right. We received proposals on this chair. The lowest 
proposal was for $17.98, on a quantity of 20,156. 

Mr. Manon. All from the same manufacturer ? 

Mr. Huw. No. We got proposals from various manufacturers. 
The low proposal on the type 791 was $17.98. 

I might say, without making any comparison, that that contrasts 
with the price of $28 plus which was referred to by another committee. 

At the same time certain of the companies submitted proposals on 
the so-called 793. 

Mr. Manon. You would call that type I and the other type ITI. 
Then you would probably simplify the matter. 
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Mr. Hm. All right. The so-called type I. The lowest proposal 
on the type I was $16.85, meaning that there was a $1.13 difference 
between this chair [indicating] and this chair [indicating ]|—between 
the 791 type III and the 793 type I. 

If we had the two chairs physically present in this room, I think 
that the statements I am about to make would be more than borne out. 
There is a great difference in the quality of the two chairs. 

Mr. Manon. Personally, I have no desire to quarrel. If you want 
to buy the type IIT chairs for $1 plus more than the type I chairs and 
it is considered better, it is all right with me. Just looking at the 
model, it would appear that the type III chair is probably better. 

Mr. Taner. It has a softer seat. 

Mr. Hint. It has a softer seat, sir. It has an adjustable back. 

Mr. Taper. The other has an adjustable back, does it not? It looks 
like it. 

Mr. Hitz. Well, there is quite a difference in the tilt adjustment of 
the two chairs. 

Mr. Manon. Type I has a back which can be adjusted vertically. 
Type ILI apparently the back could be adjusted as a tilt. 

Mr. Taser. It would spring a little easier. 

Mr. Hix. Yes, sir. 

In addition, the specifications for the so-called 793 is much more 
loosely drawn. Chairs will qualify under that specification—if I 
may show the committee some pictures—which are of that quality 
[indicating]. 

The proposal we have on the 791 is lower than prices that have been 
bid for the 793 within the last year. Of course, part of that is attrib- 
utable to the fact that there is a current famine in the office sup- 
ply furniture business right now. As a result we are benefiting 
from that. 

NUMBER OF CHAIRS REQUESTED 


Mr. Manon. Yes. How many of these chairs are you requesting, 
of the type I chair or the type III chair, in the current estimate? 

General Parker. Would you have that particular item, Colonel 
Huff? 

Colonel Hurr. I will have it for you, sir. 

(reneral Asensio. If we are requesting a chair it is simply a chair 
for which we are making an estimate, not specifically type I or type 
IIT. 

Mr. Manon. All right. We will get a better statement, maybe, in a 
moment. 

General AsEns1o. Yes, sir. 


PRICE DIFFERENTIAL DETERMINES TYPE OF CHAIR PURCHASED 


Mr. Hi. I might say in that connection that eur practice has been 
to buy either 791 or 793, depending upon the price differential. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Mr. Hu. For example, we bought the 791 for $19.90 in the quantity 
of 3,000 on June 28, 1950. We have bought no 791’s during the year 

51. The reason is that the price which we were getting on the 793 
gave rise to a differential which to us suggested that we ought to buy 


the 793. 
94918—52——_50 
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MAINTENANCE AND UPKEEP 


We have gone to the General Services Administration and hav 
asked them for their best view as to the maintenance and upkee; 
cost as between the two chairs. If I may, I would like to quote fro; 
a memorandum which they furnished us: 

Mr. Thomas of the Furniture Repair and Maintenance Shop reviewed t! 
repairs of chairs, and he stated that the quantity of specification 793 chair versus 
the specification 791 chair being repaired is on a ratio of about 10 to 1. It was 
observed that there were approximately 75 specification 793 chairs in the repa 
shop as against about 5 specification 791 type chairs. 

Mr. Taser. How many do you have in service, over-all, of each of 
the two types ¢ 

Mr. Hitz. I do not have an answer to that, and it is a very pertinent 
question, sir. 

Mr. Taser. You could not tell much about it without that infor 
mation. 

Mr. Manion. Without that the information would not be of ver) 
much value. 

Mr. Hiti. No. You would have to have the absolute number. 

Mr. Manon. Not the absolute number, but the approximat: 
number. 

Mr. Hixv. I mean the total number, sir. He does state that the cost 
of repairing a typist’s chair is approximately $12, and he expressed 
as his opinion that the 793 chair is repaired on an average of about 
once each 5 years as against one each 10 years for the 791 ¢ hair. That, 
again, is an expression of opinion. 

Mr. Taper. You mean it has to be repaired— 

Mr. Hu. Twice as often, sir. 

Mr. Taner. The 793 has to be repaired twice as often ? 

Mr. Hitz. If you compare the qualities of the two chairs, it seems 
to me that the basis for that—— 

Mr. Taser. The 793 looks like it had a stiffer seat and a stiffer 
back, and maybe it would keep them awake better. How about that / 

Mr. Hint. Well, at the same time, as I understand it, it has such a 
rigid back that it sometimes produces backache and tension. I do 
not have any data, but that is the advice we have. 

Mr. Taser. Maybe this other gentleman has the other information. 
now. 

NUMBER OF CHAIRS REQUESTED 


Mr. Manon. Are you ready to supply us with the number of chairs 

requested in this budget ? 
Colonel Hurr. 4,829, sir. 

Mr. Manon. You now make the statement that you are requesting 
in this budget funds for 4,829 chairs which would probably either 
be type I or type ITI, depending upon the market conditions, price 
differentials, and so forth ? 

General Parker. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manion. But you have been buying more of the type IIT, which 
cost slightly more heretofore? 

Mr. Hitt. No. I would say actually in total numbers we have 
bought more of the 793. 

Mr. Manon. But in recent procurements you are leaning toward 
the type IIT chair? 





Mr. Huw. Yes. Actually during 1951 we bought none of these 
chairs centrally. 

Mr. Manon. You bought none of the type LIT chairs ¢ 

Mr. Hitz. None of these chairs [indicating]. Depending upon the 
price differential that is developed on any different procurement, we 
will buy this chair [indicating] or this chair [indicating]. We actu 
ally have some quotations on this one [indicating |. 

Mr. Taser. Where do you use them ¢ 

Mr. Hiri. Throughout the Air Force. We use them in AMC con- 
siderably, and at the field installations. Also, they are used, as I 
understand it, in control towers, so they are not limited just to 
typists’ use. Is that correct, General Parker 

General Parker. That is right. It is a general utility office chair, 
mainly for typists. 


NUMBER OF TYPIST CHAIRS ON HAND 


Mr. Taser. How many do you have of each ¢ 

Colonel Hurr. I do not have that, sir. 

General Parker. We can furnish that. 

Mr. Manon. Furnish the approximate number. 

Mr. Hitz. We will furnish the number. 

(The information is as follows :) 

The Air Force has in use and on hand 28,486 GSA specification No, 791 typist 
chairs and 20,060 GSA specification No. 793 typist chairs. 

Mr. Manion. I am wondering about these prices. When I was at 
home in my district, I needed a chair in my office for one of the girls 
working for me, and as I recall it the store there gave me a price 
of $35 or $40 for a stenographer’s chair. How do you reconcile that 
with these relatively cheap prices? Is this a volume proposition ? 

Mr. Huw. I think in part it is a volume proposition. I think in 
part it is a result of this famine which is current in the office furni- 
ture manufacturing business. Then, in addition, there are better types 
which the GSA itself lists; better than either of these two types. 

Mr. Manon. The fault with your type III chair, in my judgment, 
is the same trouble you have with many of these other chairs. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 


STENOGRAPHERS’ DESKS 


Mr. Manon. Give usa little information about the number of stenog- 
raphers’ desks and so on which you are: requesting in this budget. 
(Discussion off the record. ) 
Mr. Manon. Thank you very much, Mr. Hill. 
General Parker. Colonel Huff will have to answer your question, 
sir. 
STENOGRAPHERS IN THE PENTAGON 


Mr. Taser. How many stenographers do you have in the Pentagon / 
General Asgensro. I shall have to furnish that information, sir. 
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STENOGRAPHERS IN THE FIELD 


Mr. Taser. How many stenographers do you have in the field? 
General Asensio, Likewise, I will have to furnish that, sir. 
(The information requested is as follows:) 


Number of stenographers employed by the Department of the Air Force as of 
Jan. 31, 1952 


Pentagon Field Total 


Military ; asiadh 25 704 729 
Civilian 416 18, 454 8, 870 


Total ih tide edbaboows 441 9, 158 | 9, 599 


! The number of civilian stenographers employed in the field is estimated on the basis of latest available 
data 


TYPEWRITERS IN THE AIR FORCE 


Mr. Manon. How many typewriters does the Air Force have? 

General Asensto. That item, too, will be furnished, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Those in the active inventory and in the inactive in- 
ventory, more or less. 

(The information is as follows:) 

At the present time the Air Force has 6,455 typewriters in the warehouse 
inventory and 96,000 in use. 

General Parker. Speaking of typewriters, and the general ques- 
tioning about using World War IT assets, to the best of my recollec- 
tion prior to 2 years ago, we were still living on World War II type- 
writers. A typewriter is a General Services Administration-con- 
trolled item. ‘They are all purchased through that agency. I do not 
know whether that is an indication across the board that we did use 
World War ITI stocks in other otems of office furniture. 

Mr. Manon. In the old days people would use an Underwood or a 
Remington or a Royal, or even the old Oliver, and they seemed to get 
along, but now the modern stenographer wants a typewriter which 
is relatively new and modern. 

General Parker. Sir, that, again, is controlled by the General 
Services Administration. It is very carefully laid down in regula- 
tions by which everybody has to operate, as to exactly the repair 
cost before they can be retired, and so forth. It is very closely 
controlled. 


TYPEWRITERS IN 1953 BUDGET 


Mr. Manon. How many typewriters are in this program ? 
Mr. Taner. How many electric typewriters? 
Colonel Hurr. I would have to look it up, sir. 
General Parker. Sir, this is going to involve a lot of figuring. 
Mr. Manon. That will be all right. 
(The information requested is as follows :) 
The funds requested in the fiscal year 19583 budget project 421 estimate will 
provide for the procurement of typewriters as follows: 
Type: 
Quantity 
Nonelectric 
Electric 





The Air Force contemplates the precurement of 57,000 typewriters of all types 
during fiscal year 1953. This includes 13,008 typewriters required to meet a 
fiscal year 1952 deficiency ; 18,077 for initial issues due to additional typist per- 
sonnel acquisitions during fiscal year 1953; 12,672 replace a like number of 
uneconomically repairable typewriters ; 6,331 to maintain stock levels consistent 
with the number of typewriters in use and to replace depleted stocks; and 6,912 
for procurement lead time. 

Colonel Hurr. Example of some of the types of new typewriters, 
which will be procured in fiscal year 1953 are: Electrics, approx!- 
mately 350 typewriters, 20-inch, approximately 1,440, and the stand- 
ard typewriter, 14-inch, is 9,322. 

Mr. Manon. In this estimate. 

Colonel Hurr. Now for the desk typewriters. 

Mr. Marion. You mean typewriter desks. 

Colonel Hurr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Generally speaking, what is the situation about type- 
writers? We did not provide additional funds in 1951 or 1952? 


TYPEWRITERS IN THE AIR FORCE 


Lieutenant Vor tier. At the present time we have approximately 
96,000 in use. 

Mr. Manon. 96,000 typewriters / 

Lieutenant VoreLier. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. In use. 

Lieutenant Voritier. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. I was wondering what kind we have not in use. You 
have been speaking of those that were in use. A certain number of 


them would be out for repair all the time. 

Lieutenant Vortter. I cannot give you the figures offhand; we will 
have to supply that. 

(Norr.—Additional information, as follows, was subsequently sub- 
mitted : Of the 6,455 typewriters in the warehouse inventory, approxi- 
mately 3,000 represent those in the reparable inventory which cannot 
be issued. ) 


NUMBER AND COST OF TYPEWRITER DESKS 


Colonel Hurr. For typewriter desks, approximately 4,010. 

Mr. Manon. What is the unit price? 

Colonel Hurr. It runs about $100. 

Mr. Manon. How does that compare with the price that you have 
paid for typewriter desks during the last fiscal year? 

Colonel Muturns. In 1950 we were paying approximately $70. 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR DETERMINING REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Manon. Who actually computes the requirements? How do 
we know you need all of these typewriters? 

Colonel Mutiins. The Air Matériel Command has the responsi- 
bility for supply. It determines the quantitative requirements for all 
items in the supply system. These quantities are determined by pro- 
jecting the typewriter requirements which are specifically authorized 
in applicable equipping documents against applicable Air Force pro- 
grams for the budget year and deducting all assets to arrive at the 
procurement requirement. 
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ACCURATE INVENTORIES 


Mr. Manon. I have heard charges made that the military forces 
do not know what they have, and “do not know where they have it 
You have been asked here for a multitude of items, and you have 
not been able to furnish us immediately with your inventory, and so 
forth, and I can readily understand why you would not have all of 
this information at your fingertips although it may be in the docu 
ments which you have brought to us, but does the Air Matériel Com 
mand at some place have ac omplete i inventory of what you have in use 
and what you have on hand? 

Colonel Muturns. Yes, sir; we have a Stock Balance and Consump 
tion Report which we receive quarterly which gives the serviceable in 
ventory of each item, as well as every item that can be repaired. 

We have a report which is received once every 6 months from each 
installation in the Air Force showing what they have in use. That 
covers the in-use quantities, the quantities in the warehouses, and 
then we have what we call the procurement status report, which covers 
what we have on procurement. 

Mr. Manion. Generally speaking, do you have adequate informa- 
tion which is readily available as to the assets of the Air Force, world- 
wide—airplane parts, jet engines, typewriters, and all of these things, 
or is this just something loose, not tied together in any particular 
manner 

Colonel Tuomrson. I feel the Air Force has a very efficient report- 
ing system, as Colonel Mullins has indicated, in securing a quarterly 
report on each item used by the Air Force. 

The Air Force at all times, through the use of that reporting data, 


knows what items it has in service as well as those in inventory. Our 
asset picture is a very clear picture. 


COORDINATION OF PURCHASES OF OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


I would like to ask anybody who is qualified to discuss this ques- 
tion: Are you coordinating your purchases of chairs and desks and 
typewrite rs? Ts there any waste by reason of duplication or triplica- 
tion of buying agencies? What is the score on that? 

General Parker. No, sir; I do not think that there is any waste in 
duplicate buying, any more than in some of the items that we men 
tioned this morning. 

General Asensio. Rather than coordination, there is a prescribed 
control in this area through GSA. 

General Parker. Well, things of this type are GSA- listed items. 
It may not be mandatory to buy through the GSA, or if it is, due to 
the quantity or due to some other factor, such as the nec essity for 
overseas packaging, certificate of nonavailability will be obtained 
from the GSA, which means that the service can go out on central 
procurement for the item. However, the specifications are still the 
General Services Administration specifications. 

Mr. Manon. Are the prices? 

General Parker. For example, on typewriters, the prices are abso- 
lutely set by General Services Administration. It is a negotiated con- 
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cract at that time, not a bid contract. The prices are listed right there 
» the catalog. 

Mr. Manon. On the office furniture, could the Navy buying which 
did not take into consideration the Army buying, or the Air Force 
buying, which did not take into consideration the buying of other 
agencies, tend to increase the cost of a comparable item ¢ 

General ParKer. No, sir. Again, with an example such as type- 
writers, not in that field, because the price is going to be the same. 

Mr. Manon. Is that true of office furniture? Does the same thing 
ipply to office furniture? 

General Parker. Some items of office furniture, Mr. Mahon, I would 
not want to say which items right now. I know about the typewriters, 
but I would like to check be fore discussing others. 

Mr. Manon. Ple: ase give us an accurate statement about that. 

General Parker. Yes, sir. 

(The information following was submitted for the record :) 

Che majority of office furniture is ineluded in the applicable General Services 
\dministration’s Federal Supply Schedule. The following is quoted from this 
schedule : 


MANDATORY USE 


‘Use of this schedule of contracts for procuring supplies and/or services listed 
herein is mandatory upon the departments and other establishments of the 
executive branch of the Federal Government within the continental limits of 
the United States (excluding Alaska) and the government of the District of 
Columbia. 

“Agencies included are obligated, except in emergencies (which must be justi- 
tied to the satisfaction of the General Accounting Office), to order from this 
schedule all articles or services covered herein that may be needed. Where 
rticles or services similar, but not identical, to those listed herein are desired 
to meet special requirements, clearance must be obtained from the Federal Supply 
Service, Washington 25, D.C. Requests for clearance must be in writing showing 
reasons Why articles or services available under this schedule will not meet the 
requirements, 


SPECIAL CONDITIONS 


“1. Abnormal requirements.—No department or establishment will be obligated 
to purchase and no contractor will be obligated to furnish abnormal require- 
ments as hereinafter indicated by a note under an item or a group of items 
For the miscellaneous items not covered, the abnormal requirements are as fol- 
lows: Any order for a single item or a combination of items in excess of $15,000. 

“No order covering an abnormal requirement that may be placed under the 
contract shall be valid unless approved by the Deputy Director, Federal Supply 
Service, region 3, and any such requirement shall be referred to the Deputy 
Director, Federal Supply Service, region 3, for review and for such disposition 
as may be in the interest of the Government, including the execution of a separate 
ontract or contracts therefor, if deemed advisable.” 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Taper. Does the General Services Administration do the buy- 
ing, or do you do the buying? 

General Parker. Well, sir, as explained before, on certain items 
which are called mandatory items, they must be purchased through 
the General Services Administration unless a certificate of nonavail- 
ability is obtained due to the quantities involved. 

Mr. Taner. What about these typewriters and desk chairs and desks 
and that sort of thing? 
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General Parker. In the case of typewriters, if the quantity is too 
great, because General Services Administration does not get into large 
quantities, or because of some other factor, such as overseas packaging, 
which they do not do, they furnish a certificate of nonavailability. 
which means that the agency can go out and procure those items 
centrally. However, they are still at the prices as controlled by Gen 
eral Services Administration. 

Mr. Taper. You mean they can go out and buy them, but the price 
has to be the same as the General Services Administration price ? 

General Parker. Yes, sir. It comes right out of their catalog. 


PRICES OF TYPEWRITERS 


Mr. Manon. Why should the Government in buying large quanti 
ties of typewriters and certain related equipment be bound by thes se 
monopolistic prices of typewriter companies and machine companies 

Mr. Taser. The typewriter prices are on a fixed basis. 

General Asens1o. That is my understanding. 

Mr. Manon. Will you supply us a correct statement about type- 
writers. Congress, as I understand, has fixed the price, which might 
be called a ceiling price, above which they cannot go. 

Mr. Taner. It is a ceiling price. 

(The information requested follows:) 

The price of typewriters sold to the Federal Government is controlled by Public 
Laws 152 and 754 of the Eighty-first Congress. Under this legislation a con- 
tractor cannot charge the Government more than 90 percent of the commercial 
price. 


AGRICULTURAL AND GROUND-KEEPING EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Manon. Here is one item, for which you are requesting funds, 
agricultural and ground-keeping equipment, item 26 on page 24, under 
project 421. W hat does that represent ? 

Colonel Hurr. That includes plows and disks, primarily used for 
the purpose of keeping weeds down and maintenance of the flying 
field. 

General Parker. That would apply particularly to the jet engines 
during overhaul. It is very important that we have the ground “kept 
free of dust during overhaul. That has become more important with 
the use of jets, particularly from the fire hazard standpoint. The 
blast from the tail will set fire to foliage. 


RECREATIONAL EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Manon. Who knows whether your inventory is adequate for 
recreational equipment? I do not mean the exact amount, but item 
No. 24 on page 24, project 421. 

Colonel Mutuins. Those records are available, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Is there any danger that, through these nonmanual 
methods used in computing that, you are going too far afield in buying 
athletic ep oe om ? 


General Asensio. No; there is no danger whatsoever; the factors 
that go into the computations are the key to the results, irrespective of 
whether the computation is made by hand or machine. 
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PACKAGING MATERIALS 


Mr. Taser. You have got in here under item 25, on page 24, packag- 
ug materials, $2,121,547 ; and then on page 33 you have under item 89, 
packaging supplies, cartons, boxes, etc., "$25 million plus. That $25 
iillion looks like a whale of a big price for that sort of thing, and the 

other item looks like there was more or less a duplication between the 
two. What have you got to say for yourselves on that ? 

Colonel Hurr. Mr. Taber, I believe that the item on page 24 for 
packaging might be a misnomer; the packaging-material requirement 
includes es argobins and organiz: tional cases. 

The item on page 33 is actually the packaging supplies, cartons and 
boxes, and so forth. 

Mr. Taser. Yes; but it looks like an awful big item for what you 
have to handle. 

Colonel Hurr. That also includes bags that are used for packaging 
engines. 

Mr. Taser. How much did you have for that item last year? 

Mr. Rion. Roughly, $10 million. 

Mr. Taser. How much? 

Mr. Rion. $10 million, under supplies. 

Mr. Taper. In other words, you have got about two and a half times 
as much in here. That sounds like quite a liberal increase. 

Colonel Hurr. Mr. Taber, one of the reasons is there has been quite 
a large demand for packaging material. 

Mr. Taser. This would indicate more than twice as large. 

Colonel Hurr. Then there has been an increase in the unit cost of 
the material ? 

Mr. Taper. Yes. 

Colonel Hurr. And there has been an increase in the lead time 
required in placing the procurement; the lead time went up consider- 
ably for those types of items. 

Mr. Taper. It still seems to me that is a pretty liberal figure, and 
you have got down here several other pretty large-sized items. 

Colonel Hurr. Another thing, Mr. Taber, is that we have been in 
critically short supply in this particular group of items. 


SURVIVAL EQUIPMENT, INCLUDING PARACHUTES 


Mr. Taner. On page 24 you have an item called survival equipment, 
including parachutes, which seems to be a lot of parachutes. You 
had parachutes at another place, as I recall. 

Colonel Mutiins. These are personnel parachutes. I do not believe 
you will find personnel parachutes in any other appropriation item. 

Mr. Taner. I thought that I saw some this morning. 

General Asensto. We had parachutes under B-47, but they were 
deceleration chutes. 

Mr. Taner. You mean to brake the plane? 

General Asensto. Yes. 


MESS HALL AND BAKING EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Taper. Then you have down under mess hall and baking equip- 
ment an item of $11,000,000 plus. Is that for a new set-up or is that 
for replacement stuff? 





General AsEensio. That is a combination, which ties in with the ba 
utilization, base activation schedule, but the replacement items are also 
handled here. 

Colonel Muuurs. Also the organization equipment, which, of 
course, would be deployed with the units. 


AIRFIELD LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Taner. You have got under airfield lighting equipment a 1 
quest for $18,790,000 plus. Why would you need so much for that ? 

Colonel Hurr. That provides, Mr. Taber, for airfield lighting re 
quirements including construction lighting, wind-direction indicators, 
and taxi-way lighting. 

Mr. Taner. The total of these figures seems to be somewhere around 
$13,000,000. 

Colonel Hurr. Yes. At the bottom of page 25, in addition to thi 
above outlined, we are including $5,000,000 for material reserve, whic 
makes the total $18,790,498. 

Mr. Taner. Do you not have a reserve now / 

Colonel Hurr. No; none in that. 

Mr. Taner. None of those things? 

Colonel Hurr. No. 


QUARTERS FURNITURE 


Mr. Taper. For quarters furniture, $14,900,000. Why do you need 
all of that? 

Colonel Hurr. That includes the requirements for family housing 
at Air Force installations, such as beds, chairs, tables, kitchen ranges, 
and is broken down by married officers’ and airmen’s quarters, as well 
as bachelor officers’ quarters. 

General Asensto. The basis for items included in this area is covered 
by a Bureau of the Budget circular promulgated to all services. 

Mr. Taser. Then you have a classified project of $29,000,000 at page 
35, and then you have got another classified project of about $5,800,000. 

General Asensto. On page 27. 

Mr. Taper. Yes, $29,000,000 would be a pretty big item for that. 

(Off-record discussion. ) 


EXPENDITURES AND OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Taser. There is one particular item I did not get: How muc) 
were your actual obligations for this item 421 in 1951? 

General Asensto. The obligations in 1951 are the current obliga 
tions, against the 1951 program : $231,500,000 for 421; and $282,400, 
000 for 422. 

Mr. Taper. $281,400,000 ? 

General Asgensto. $282,400,000 for project 422. 

Mr. Taser. And what were your obligations for the first 6 months / 

General Asensto. For 421, $24.600,000; and for 422, $78,300,000. 

Mr. Taner. It does not look like you are going to need an increase 
in No, 422, and maybe not over what you are asking for in 421. 

General Asensto. Yes: we certainly are. Those, of course, are 
1-vear funds, which will lapse if we do not incur the obligations. 
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Mr. Taser. How much surplus did you have left out of the $368,- 
121.673, and the $435,681.000 down below ? 

General Asensio. The 1951 represents actual obligations. 

Mr. Tarer. How much surplus did you have left over ? 

General Asens1o, We had none; that represents the total obligation, 
100 percent. 

Mr. Taper. That was total obligations, total appropriation / 

General AsEensio. Yes. 

Mr. Taser. It certainly looks like you are going to have a surplus 
this year. 


DISTINCTION BETWEEN PROJECTS 421 AND 422 

Mr. Manon. There are a number of items in these two categories. 
Will you turn to page 32, item 30: What is he about? 

Colonel Hurr. That is for office supplies and maintenance parts, 
for office equipment. 

General AseNnsio, Generally speaking the cifferentiation between 
project 421 and 422 is that the former represents the equipment, and 
the latter represents expendible supplies. 

Mr. Manon. Is that true of item 37 on page 32, lumber and lumber 
products ? 

General Asensto. Yes. This lumber and lumber products would 
consist of the expendable, inasmuch as once the lumber is used, it is 
contained in another item, either structural or 


ORGANIZATION, BASE AND MAINTENANCE SUPPLIES 
LUMBER AND LUMBER PRODUCTS 


Mr. Manon. Could you give us, Colonel Thompson, a statement as 
to what the lumber inventory is, as of the latest time for which the 
figures are available? 

Colonel THomson. Yes; we have that. 

Mr. Manon. There has been some question raised as to the over- 
utilization of lumber in installations. What has been your observa- 
tion, General Parker ? 

General Parker. In my experience I have not seen any over-utiliza- 
tion of lumber. 
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(The information is as follows :) 


The Air Force inventory of lumber and plywood as of March 1, 1952, categorized 
by major uses therefore is outlined below: 
>. 


LUMBER 


Usage Type Inventory 


Board fee 


For making storage bins, crates, and pallets; rein 
forcing boxes, car blocks, dunnages 

Maintenance, repair and rehabilitation; base main- 
tenance and repair, remodeling of buildings 

Vehicle and boat repair, models and patterns, air- 


Softwoods, No. 3 and No. 4and common 48, 170, 42 
construction No. 2. 

Soft woods, No. 2, common and better | 20, 710, 858 
finish grade, siding and flooring. | 


Oak, maple, mahogany, pattern stocks, 1, 957, 578 


craft maintenance, cabinets in aircraft, training poplar, and spruce 


aids, laboratory projects 
Total 70, 838, Sf 


The average monthly consumption rate is 





PLYWOODS 


Square fee 


For making shipping boxes and storage bins, | Packing box and crate 18, 761, 374 


sheathing large crates 
Aircraft maintenance, rehabilitation of buildings, 
training aids, ete. 


Commercial] grades 7, 158, 054 


Total 25, 919, 428 


The average monthly consumption rate is... 6, 809, 342 


HARDWARE AND MISCELLANEOUS SUPPLIES 


Mr. Manon. Under hardware and miscellaneous supplies, item No. 
41 on page 33, does that involve general hardware items? 

General Asensio. Yes; any hardware items which would be used, 
but which would not be in the normal on-hand items at the hard- 
ware store, 

Mr. Manon. A complaint came to me some time ago that a certain 
Air Force installation did not have the right sort of hardware, that 
they did not have the right type of nails, and in some instances did 
not have the right kind of screws or nails to go out and do a repair 
job. Of course you have got to have the necessary materials to repair 
screen doors, or to nail up a piece of siding and do first one thing and 
another. 

Will you give us a statement with respect to the Air Force policy on 
that matter ? 

General Asensio. Yes. 

(The following information was supplied for the record :) 

The Air Force policy, with respect to maintaining adequate stocks of the right 
type of hardware items at installations, falls in two categories. Standard Air 
Force hardware items are procured centrally by Headquarters Air Matériel 
Command and through their distribution system are supplied to all installations 
as they are requisitioned. Nonstandard type hardware items are authorized for 
local procurement by the using installations. 

It is the responsibility of the air installation officer at each Air Force base to 
be cognizant of the repairs necessary on the base and to requisition the particular 
type of supplies and materials necessary for such repairs. It is the responsi 
bility of the base supply officer to furnish him these materials if at all possible 
Any lack of the right type materials to accomplish repair work can be attributed 
only to nonavailability on the market or shortage of funds. 
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CENTRAL PROCUREMENT VERSUS LOCAL PURCHASES 
PROCUREMENT OF NAILS, ETC. 


Mr. Manon. How does a big air base, such as Andrews Field or 
Bolling, or some other field get the necessary materials on hand to 
keep the base going—for example, ten-penny nails or six-penny nails, 
or screws or small things of that kind ? 

General Asensio. There are items which the Air Matériel Command 
authorizes for local purchase in order to insure economy to that Air 
Force purchases locally. We have in all 4-8 accounts what is for 
repair and utility, and which may be purchased locally as required 
for the upkeep of the base. Under those circumstances the local hard- 
ware facility maintains the inventory and the Air Force does not have 
a tremendous inventory requirement over-all, in the zone of interior 
or overseas. 

Mr. Manon. Just as an illustration, does the Air Matériel Com- 
mand at Dayton buy such things as ordinary nails, like the ten-penny 
nails, the six-penny nails, or screws which are used to repair screens 
or some other sort of equipment? What is the score on that? 

I would like to have some understandable statement in the record. 

General Asensto. With reference to the procurement of nails: That 
is an item in general use, and is an item of central procurement, where 
they may be obtained in quantity purchases. 

Mr. Manion. There is no doubt but what you could buy nails cheaper 
if you bought them through central procurement. But then you have 
the job of transporting them around all over the country. 

General Asensto. The Air Matériel Command procures and stores 
for distribution throughout the Air Force, certain types of nails, 
screws, and other hardware type items for use in connection with the 
operation and maintenance of Air Force bases where such operations 
and maintenance activities generate a recurring volume suflicient to 
enable forecasting of future requirements and justifying central 
procurement. 

An example would be nails used in the fabrication of boxes and 
crates for packing material for shipment. 

Nails, screws, and other hardware items required for minor repairs 
in connection with the day-to-day maintenance of bases are procured 
locally by the base concerned as needed. 

General Parker. I should like to say on that matter, Mr. Chairman, 
that it is not something that is cut and dried. There are changes 
constantly as to what we are authorized to procure locally, and that 
again is based upon the quantity, whether or not there is enough 
saving through Central Procurement to justify us in paying the trans- 
portation and storage costs. 


ALLOCATION OF FUNDS TO CERTAIN BASES FOR DAY-TO-DAY MAINTENANCE 


Mr. Manon. Please give us the amount of money allocated to a 
certain base for local purchases of these types of items, the general 
repair type of items, such as Andrews Field, or some other base. 

General Parker. We will furnish this information. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

(The information requested follows :) 


Under our budget system,-we do not allocate a specific amount of funds to a 
base for local purchase of items required for minor repair work required in con- 
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nection with the maintenance of a base. It is the responsibility and the prerog: 

tive of the base commander to provide, as necessary, from the total funds made 
available to him for the operation of his base, adequate funds to provide for 
the procurement of supplies required for day-to-day maintenance. As of January 
31, 1952, Bolling Air Force base has obligated funds in the amount of $89,011 
and Andrews Air Force base has obligated funds in the amount of $62,162 for 
items required for such minor repairs during the current fiscal year. 

Colonel Munuins. I might add, that the Air Force has a regula 
tion, Air Force Regulation 70-16, which specifically spells out by 
items those which can be procured locally and those which will b 
procured through Central Procurement. 

Mr. Taner. I can see where if you had to make a purchase of eight 
or ten kegs of nails of a particular size, Central Procurement might 
be desired, but if you wanted to get 2 pounds of six-penny nails or 2 
pounds of eight-penny or 2 pounds of ten-penny from some local 
hardware, it would be ridiculous to go through Central Procurement. 

Mr. Manon. But on the other hand, if they have a hundred houses 
that would require that kind of nail—— 

Mr. Taser. That would be another thing. 

General Asensio, Your analysis has put the finger specific on on 
the reasoning behind our adjustment to Central Procurement, or loca! 
procurement, whichever is more economical. 

(Off the record discussion.) 


LIGHT GLOBES 


Mr. Manion. Are light globes a GSA item ?/ 

General Parker. Yes, and the price is uniform at the time we are 
buying them. We buy through a local dealer on a GSA contract. 
At the moment I believe we are paying 11 cents for the general type 
of light globe, and everybody will be paying 11 cents on the various 
bases, because of the GSA contract. 

Mr. Manon. You do not buy the light globes locally ? 

General Parker. Yes; they are bought right down at the local 
store, but they are in an over-all GSA contract. 

Mr. Maton. You mean, Westinghouse, for example, would make 
a contract to sell them to you through the local store at a certain 
price ¢ 

General Parker. Yes. 

Mr. Taner. So the distribution would be covered. 

General Parker. Yes. 

Mr. Manion. I believe the Navy pointed out the light globe which 
they secured must stand certain vibration and shock. 

General Parker. Yes; they may have some peculiar requirements 
for a particular light globe, but IT am talking now about the general 
light globe for use in buildings. 


PAINTS, DOPFES, LACQUERS, CLEANING COMPOUNDS 


Mr. Marion. I would like to discuss the item No. 52 on page 
paints, dopes, lacquers, and cleaning compounds. 

Colonel Hurr. That particular request includes a multitude of 
items, and includes marine paints, miscellaneous dyes, paint pigments, 
and so on. 

Mr. Taner. What is the “dopes”; that might be of interest? 
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General Parker. Dope is a lacquer which is put on fabric which 
ot only strengthens the fabric, but also makes it semirigid. 

Mr. Manon. You put the lacquer on duck and make it semirigid 
and waterproof. 

General Parker. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. You can do that with linseed oil. 

General Parker. Yes, but this is used on fabric, this particular 
dope, which tightens it up and makes it waterproof and longer-lasting. 

Mr. Manon. We had quite a battle over paint last year, I believe. 
One of the services had ordered about 5 million gallons of paint in 
gallon cans, or one-half gallon cans, which created quite a furor, with 
statements that the Government was getting more paint than it would 
require for a long period of time. Is there any necessity for order- 
ing all of this paint at one time? I believe we finally got that matter 
straightened out. But how much paint do do want, and how can you 
possibly use the amount you are requesting here’ You must have a 
break-down somewhere. 

Colonel Hurr. Actually, the paint which most people consider as 
paint, represents only about one-eighth of this total requirement. 

(The additional information below was submitted for the record :) 


Report OF Stupy FOR THE BupGEer REQUIREMENTS AND SpeciFic END USE OF PAINT 
AND RELATED MATERIALS RELATIVE TO AF CLAss 07 


1. AF Class 07 materials are broken down by the homogeneous categories out 
lined below with an explanation as to their pertinent uses: 
PO ee ae ssheille ceili ; sith shed $46, T51 

Used by the Air Force for many purposes. Among the uses are: sealing of 
counterweights for propellers, blade installations, cabin, battery, canopy and fuel 
tank sealing, installation of de-icers shoes, and walkways on wings of aircraft; 
marking of fuel servicing hose (in color) ; sealing of rubber to metal on vehicles, 
tire retreading ; repair of life rafts and tents. 


h) Coatings, protective— ; ee 


Acid proof, fungus resisting and are required for the protection of radio- and 
radar equipment; laminated plastic parts: internal engine parts; cocooning of 
aircraft for overseas shipment; spray booths and kits that: must be water re- 
pellant. Undercoating for automobiles also falls into this category. 


_ ities j $1, 251, 000 

Many different kinds of compounds are required in the operation of various 
Air Force installations. The type of compound depends on the nature of the 
work to be done. Compounds are used for washing down aircraft, vehicles and 
machinery ; cutting carbon on jet and reciprocating aircraft engines and vehicle 
engines ; caulking; protection of plastic sheets, cocooning of aircraft; dipping of 
parts for shipment of storage; fuel tank sealing and slushing; sealing of bat 
teries; propeller covering which acts as an anti-icing agent; water proofing of 
fabrics. 


(d) Enamels__- ated ad skp $190, 834 


Used by the Air Force in the maintenance of aircraft, boats, and vehicles. 
Enamels are used on aircraft for insignia and other caution or identification 
markings; painting of aircraft engines and parts; instrument painting; chro- 
mium-painted cylinders ; fire-retarding and heat-resisting purposes. Enamels are 
used to paint sea rescue boats. This enamel is fire retarding. Enamel is used 
for the painting of office furniture. Enamel is used on vehicles for finish paint- 
ing; engine painting and parts; painting of shop and railway equipment. 


CO} IS nsiiks Kibacadnakswccrsn td Ashebath nadie, Gabe ? __. $16, 160 


Used by the Air Force on aircraft, wood, and metal, and as a corrosion preven- 
live. Some of the uses of lacquer are: To coat fuel cells, instruments ; as fungus 
esistant for radio and radar equipment ; insulation of batteries: base for alumi- 





num paint; use in dressing leather and water-proofing fabric; obliteration 
stencil markings ; painting of foot lockers. 


(2), Peinte..dccesie dss sled“ ein _... $1, 884, 610 


Used by the Air Force for aircraft, boats, maintenance of houses and other 
buildings and grounds. 

Paint is required for camouflaging and identification markings on aircraft. 

Paint is required for the maintenance of existing buildings and for new build 
ings where constructon is not performed by a general construction contracty: 
at the various installations. This type of paint is used for interior painting, 
exterior painting, and building camouflage. Paint is used for the maintenance 
of boat bottoms to prevent fouling; on decks, exterior superstructures, and for 
stripping and marking. 

Paint is also utilized for miscellaneous purposes, such as the painting of aqua 
systems, water tanks, traffic markings, gas cylinders, ammunition, gasoline Sage 
sticks, etc. Luminescent and acid-resisting paints are also required by the Air 
Force. 


(7g) Primers ae Jo 7 f eS annua $185, 164 


Prime coats are necessary for metal ground equipment, ferrous aircraft metals, 
vehicles, house painting, and as a wood filler and surfacer. In the construction 
of building, the iron framework must be painted with a red lead primer to prevent 
rust and deterioration. 


(h) Removers A oe ee ode $2, 521, 916 


Fa some - ¥ 


Carbon remover is used in the overhaul of gasoline-burning engines to remove 
carbon from the heads and cylinders. This is accomplished only with use of 
carbon removers. 

Paint remover is required for the removal of paint from aircraft, vehicles 
shop, and flying field equipment. 


(i) Soaps and laundry supplies___--_--~- LZ 4 $1, 541, 683 


Soaps and laundry supplies utilized by the Air Foree are hand-eleansing and 
protective cleansers, laundry and dry cleaning, saddle, ordinary issue soap, toilet 
and scouring. There is also a lubricating soap with a 100-percent olive-oil base 
for use in oXygen compressors. Starches and detergents are listed in this 
category. 


(j) Thinners and solvents sacle auioenal i“ . $1, 199, 297 


Thinners and solvents used by the Air Force are turpentine, linseed oil for 
thinning paint and enamel; dope and lacquer thinner is used as a solvent as well 
as a thinner. Toluene is used for thinning primers, compounds, lacquers, and 
dopes; is a solvent for resins, enamels, and chlorinated rubber. Acetone is 
intended for use as a solvent for various substances. 

(k%) Varnishes and shellacs____- d ddbaditand ercasccac LUO RS, $02 


Used by the Air Force for aircraft engines and on armatures ; wood structures ; 
electrical equipment as a fungus resisting agent; floors and as an asphalt 
resisting agent on other wood surfaces. Varnishes used are also oil resisting. 


(1) Wax paraffin _- 


Used for protection of electrical equipment; emulsion wax for toughening 
parachute lines; stencil and acid resisting wax; general purpose wax for ful 
niture, vehicles and ignition treating. 


DOLLAR-WISE REQUEST FOR PAIN 


Mr. Manion. What did you say, dollar-wise, is represented in this 
request for paint? About one-ninth of the $9 million, as paint is 
generally understood ? 

Colonel Hurr. About one-eight, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Lacquer would be a paint, generally speaking. Would 
vou include lacquer in this last statement! 

Colonel Hurr. Yes; a very small part of it. 
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Mr. Manon. Where will most of this paint be used; for painting 
buildings at installations? Would any of it be used on vehicles that 
belong to the Air Force, such as trucks ? 

Colonel Hurr. Some of it would be used for touching up vehicles. 

Mr. Manon. You do use this for that purpose. 

Colonel Hurr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Would any of this paint be used for painting reserve 
ammunition, and so on? 

Colonel Hurr. Yes; protective coating, as well as painting the pack- 
ng boxes for radio equipment and internal engine parts. 

Mr. Manon. How much did you request under item 52 in the fiscal 
year 1952 ¢ 
* Mr. Rion. $4.8 million. 

Mr. Manon. For the same item you are making this request this 
vear ¢ 

Mr. Rion. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. Could you tell us how much paint and lacquer you 
have on hand ? 

Colonel Muniins. Yes; we can secure that information for you. 

Nore.—The information requested is as follows :) 

As of January 1, 1952, the Air Force has in its world-wide inventory 382,240 

lons of paints and 318,160 gallons of lacquers. 

Mr. Matron. How do we know you do not already have more paint 
than you can use in the next fiscal year? 

Colonel Mutts. In the computation for this requirement, listed 

nder item No, 52, it was projected against programs and consump- 
tion experience with the assets adjusted to this requirement. 

Mr. Manon. And you are satisfied that it is a reasonable and ac- 
curate statement, are you, Colonel Thompson ? 

Colonel THomrson. I am very well satisfied that it is. 

Mr. Manon. I could talk all evening about these items, but I do not 
want to take all the time, Mr. Taber. 


LAUNDRY AND DRY CLEANING PLANTS 


There is just one item I want to ask about, and that is, for laundry 
ind dry cleaning: You are not requesting any new laundries in this 
ippropriation ¢ 

General Asensi0, No. 


GROUND RADIO AND RADAR MAINTENANCE PARTS AND SUPPLIES 


Mr. Taner. You seem to have $31 million for ground radio and 
tadar maintenance parts and supplies; that with the spare parts, and 
still you are short of these things. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC SUPPLIES 


Also, for photographie supplies, some $30 million. Does that refer 
(to photographic supplies that you would use out in the planes? 

Colonel Hurr. That is for supplies, Mr. Taber, such as films and 
hemicals for washing the films. One thing that has resulted in the 
herease is the fact that formerly the planes used to have something 

ce one camera for three aircraft. Today, it is about one for one, 
ind j in some planes there are two different types of cameras in one 
plane. This has greatly increased the demand for films. 

Mr. Mawon. Thank you, gentlemen. 


94918—52——_51 
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Monpay, Marcu 10, 1952. 
LOGISTICAL SUPPORT 
WITNESSES 


BRIG. GEN. L. R. PARKER, CHIEF, SUPPLY DIVISION, AMC 
LT. COL. T. M. BAILEY, AIR TARGETS DIVISION, DIRECTORATE OF 
INTELLIGENCE, DCS/OPERATIONS 


Obligations by project 


1951 1952 | 1953 
actual | estimate | estimat 


(4) 


DIRECT ORLIGATIONS 


Depot maintenance | $284, 611, 885 $375, 101, 000 $553, 
Depot supply operations 2,859,774 | 114,476,000 | = 181, 777 
Distribution of matériel other than first destination 59, 087, 602 | 108, 802,900 | 72, 
Printing and reproduction 9, 528,064 | 19, 410, 000 | 24, 
Aeronautical chart and information service 2, 403, 157 11, 597, 000 | 21, 
Base maintenance and operations 105, 956, 254 | 153,116,000 | 178.2 
Major repairs and minor construction , 999, 625 500, 000 15, 


Total direct obligations 2, 446, 361 | 793,002,000 | 1, 146, 7 
REIMBURSABLE ORLIGATIONS 


Denot maintenance 

Depot supply operations 

Distribution of matériei other than first destination 8, 18, 
Printing and reproduction | 20, 
Aeronautical chart and information service ; 100, 
Base maintenance and operations 551, 534, 
Major repairs and minor construction 


Total reimbursable obligations . 308, 400 4. 189, 000 


Total obligations \73, 754, 761 | 797, 191,000 


General Asrensto. The next program is called budget program 45() 
logistical support, with the principal witness in this area again being 
General Parker, who has a prepared statement. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


General Parker. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
budget program 430, entitled “Logistical Support,” covers a wide 
range of “behind the scenes” operations and services: Depot maint: 
nance and supply functions, the distribution of materials within the 
world-wide supply system, printing and reproduction costs, aeronau 
tical chart and information services, base maintenance and ope! 
tions, and major repairs and minor construction at Air Force instal!« 
tions are indicative of the broad categories of functions covered }) 
this funds program. The bulk of the dollars are for services to be 
rendered by Air Force installations or by commercial contracto! 
Amounts included for the purchase of supplies and materials const 
tute only a small segment of the total requirement in this area. 

Project 431, “Depot maintenance,” covers the depot level maint: 
nance of aircraft, vehicles, accessories, and other items of Air Force 
equipment. This work is carried on in overseas areas and at depots 
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strategically located within the United States. Our maintenance re- 
pair, overhaul, and modification activities have been organized to 
obtain qualitative and quantitative productivity. Our operational 
policies approximate, as closely as possible, those of commercial indus- 
try. Thus we attempt to secure optimum efficiency by specializing 
along functional lines, and by the application of statistical quality 
control. We emphasize the necessity of returning to overhaul depots, 
as expeditiously as possible, all reparable items generated at base level. 
In connection with our specialization program, we have taken ad- 
vantage of the skills, manufacturing facilities, and other resources 
offered by a particular locale. For example, we have centered our 
electronic maintenance insofar as possible in the East where the labor 
market is better. 

Project 432 provides for the expenses incident to depot supply oper- 
itions or, briefly, the receipt, storage, and issue of material. The 
stock-control function is an important phase of depot supply opera- 
tions. Included in this function are the maintenance of records and 
reporting of inventories, establishing stock levels, editing requisitions, 
and determining need for reordering. Another related function is 
warehousing which embodies periodic inspections of material in stor- 
age, determining need for preservation or disposition, technical order 
compliance, treating and packaging in connection with corrosion con- 
trol. As a management tool, we have a supply activity report by 
which we measure the productive effectiveness of supply operations 
at each depot. By providing all depots with this report, there is 
created a stimulus of competition among depots to obtain highest pro 
ductivity possible. 

Project 483 provides funds for the commercial transportation of 
material moving from depots; for commercial transportation from the 
Army, Navy, and other agencies of the Air Force; and for transporta- 
tion of personnel and materials, except bulk petroleum, by Military 
Sea Transport Service. 

Although the Air Force is authorized some field printing plants, 
the funds set forth in project 434 cover operations performed by the 
Government Printing Office and commercial sources. ‘For example, 
many of our technical publications and parts lists are illustrated. 
This type of work is generally secured from commercial sources which 
offer not only printing but art work and reproduction as well. 

Che Aeronautical Chart and Information Service, budgeted for in 
project 435, has the vital and highly specialized responsibility of creat- 

world aeronautical charts, flight charts, objective folders, and 
other important maps indispensable to long-range and close-support 
flights, 

Project 438, “Base operations and maintenance,” covers a number of 
major functions necessary to sustain supply and maintenance fune- 
tions. These include plant security, maintenance of buildings and 
zrounds, personnel services, and all housekeeping functions. Funds 
for rentals, utilities, communications, and associated operating ex- 
penses are also provided for in this project. 

The last project in this program, project 439, is for the accomplish- 
ment of major repair and minor construction at logistical installations 
and facilities. This allows funds for restoration of deteriorated real 
property to an economically usable condition and also permits new 
construction of a minor nature. 
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With me here are individuals who are especially qualified in each of 
these projects and I now invite your further examination of each 
projec t. 

Mr. Manon. In most of the projects heretofore under the items, like 
maintenance and operation, we have been talking about materials, 
rather than personnel. 

General Asensio. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. Are we to get into the personnel field now ? 

General Asensio. This is the first project that covers civilian per 
sonnel, and in oe program there are four projects which do cover 
personnel ; 431, 432, 435, and 438; all have personnel requirements in 
corporated in then. 


EXPENDITURES AND OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Taner. Could you give me the financial figures, showing how 
much you have spent for each project in 1951 under Logistics? 

General Asrensto. Projects 431, 229.4 million dollars; 4382, 83.5 
million dollars. 

Mr. Taper. 83.3 million dollars. 

General Asensto. Yes. 

Mr. Taser. You spent more than you had, then ? 

General Asenstio. Yes. 

Mr. Taner. That shows pretty good management. 

General Asensio. I do not understand that. I will have to correct 
that figure. 

Mr. Manon. You have transferability, do you not? 

General Asensto. That is all right, except this shows we are actually 


spending more than the obligations, which could not be. 
(Nore.—The following information was subsequently submitted :) 


The obligations under project 452 for fiscal year 1951 as appearing on pages 
36 and 37 of the budget estimate result in a total under this project of $82,992,- 
374 or 83.0 million dollars rounded off. The expenditure of 83.3 million dollars 
under project 432 to which I referred was reported by the Air Force Finance 
Center as the total expenditures as of January 31, 1952, and includes adjust 
ments made subsequent to the preparation of the budget estimate. 

General Asensio. Projects 433, 127.5 million dollars; 434, 17.3 mil- 
lion dollars: 435, 11.0 million dollars; 488, 100.7 million dollars; 439, 
6.3 million dollars. 


OBLIGATION DATA FOR FISCAL YEAR 1952 AS OF DECEMBER 31 


Projects 431, 159.5 million dollars; 482, 63.4 million dollars; 433, 
101.7 million dollars; 434, 9.8 million dollars; 435, 8.2 million dollars; 
138, 74.9 million dollars; 439, 2.9 million dollars. 

There is one thing with respect to these obligations for fiscal year 
1952 which should be pointed out. These figures do not include 
transportation costs attributable to Korea and, therefore, do not in- 
dicate the normal rate of obligation commensurate with the BROgrAm. 
This matter will be further emphasized with the submission of 
supplemental estimate for fiscal year 1952. 
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NEED FOR SUPPLEMENTAL BUDGE 


Mr. Taser. You are going to have a supplemental? 1 thought you 
were not going to have one. 

General AsENsIo. Sir, if we are the ones to decide, we will cer- 
tainly have one; we are in the process of processing right now. 

Mr. Taper. You got a lot of money last year. 

General Asensto. Last year we presented a budget which included 
no Korean requirements, just as we did this year for fiscal 1953. 

Mr. Taper. There was a little bit of an item, and sometimes a bigger 
bit in the reserve that would allow you to do some of those things. 

General Asensio. Yes. As a matter of fact, we have taken a risk 
with respect to the readiness position by using such stocks for other 
than the intended purpose; consequently they must be replaced. 


DELAY IN OBLIGATING 1952 FUNDS 


hp Manon. If we should take the obligation figures of December 

, 1951, and compare them with the appropriation for the current 

fe, ‘al year, and thereby achieve a yardstick of the obligations made 

in this fiscal year and apply that to your request for the fiscal year 
1953, could the Air Force live with it? 

General Asensio. No. 

Mr. Taser. Why not? 

General Asensio. Because in too many instances the rate of obliga- 
tion has been not a reflection of actual requirements, but a reflection of 
the administration of procurement activities which must be covered in 
part by demands on the same people for other activities. We have had 
a very hectic first 6 months from the budget or job of procurement 
point of view; the same people have been required to concentrate 
more than is their want on budget activities, rather than procurement 
activities. 

Under the circumstances, the first 6 months’ obligations for the fiscal 
year 1952, those recorded as of December 31, 1951, represent an ex- 
aggerated position or lack of obligation compared to what we might 
normally expect to obtain, were the administration to take its rightful 
place, budget-wise, and procurement-wise. 

Mr. Manon. You could come nearer living with it from the stand- 
point of funds appropriated for the pay of civilian personnel than you 
could with respect to procurement items? 

General Asensio. Nearer, except that we do have a situation here 
with an expanding structure, both personnel-wise and material-wise, 
where requirements over the last half are certainly greater than for the 
first half in several instances. 

Mr. Manon. We will resume consideration of the program under 
130 tomorrow morning. 





Turspay, Marcu 11, 1952. 
Depot MAINTENANCE 
WITNESS 


COL. ORIE 0. SCHURTER, DEPUTY FOR PLANS, MAINTENANCE, 
ENGINEERING DIVISION, AMC 

CAPT. GEORGE RHODES, MAINTENANCE ENGINEERING DIVISION, 
AMC 


General AseNsio. Mr. Chairman, we are ready to proceed with 
project 431 in program 430, Colonel Schurter has a statement on 
project 431. 

Colonel Scuurrer. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee 
Project 431 provides funds for depot level maintenance of Air Force 
equipment. Most of this workload is accomplished in our Air Ma 
tériel Area depots in the United States and at air depots that have 
been established overseas. In order to hold construction of addi 
tional depot facilities to a minimum and to provide a mobilization 
reserve capacity in this country, the remainder of this workload is 
performed by contract with commercial industry. 

The purpose of depot level maintenance is to extend the useful 
life of Air Force equipment. It is generally more economical to 
repair equipment than to replace it. For example, in our depot 
system the material and labor costs for an overhaul of a R-4360-35 
aircraft engine is $7,748. Should the Air Force replace these engines 
instead of overhauling them, it would cost approximately $45,000 per 
engine. 

The estimate of funds required for this project in the amount of 
$553,149,000 for fiscal year 1953 will provide for the payment of 
$8,456 man-years of labor, $197,522,000 for contractual maintenance, 
$49,035,000 for a classified project, and $22,934,000 for other expenses 
necessary to depot maintenance operations, 

The justification for project 431 begins on page 38 in the budget 
you have before you. 

Mr. Manon. Depot maintenance would require about one-fortieth 
of the entire Air Force appropriation, would it not, a half billion 
dollars ¢ 

General Asensio. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. But when you include logistical support, it would 
take more than that, about one-twentieth of the appropriation. 

General Asensto. That is correct. 

Mr. Manon. This business of depot maintenance, project 431, is 
so big it is a little difficult to know how to get the feeling of what 
it is all about. Your book of justifications contains very little data. 
How many depots are there / 

DEPOTS 


Colonel Scuurrer. There are eight Air Matériel depots. 

Mr. Manon. Will you indicate them for the record ? 

Colonel Scuurrer. Yes. Middletown, Pa.: Macon, Ga.; Mobile 
Ala.; San Antonio, Tex.: Oklahoma City, Okla.; Ogden, Utah; San 
Bernadino and Sacramento, Calif. 

Mr. Manon. Is the one at Sacramento a new depot ? 
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Colonel Scuurter. No, sir. 
Mr. Manon. You have had it all along? 
Colonel Scururrer. Yes, sir. 


SUMMARY JUSTIFICATION DATA 


Mr. Manon. We will insert the prepared justifications at this point. 


Project 431: Depot maintenance______- erase _.._-. $553, 149, 000 
Summary of ttems 
(a) Aireraft maintenance i . _. $189, 949, 000 
») Aireraft engine maintenance a wdtKseiss . 7 88, 321, 000 
(c) Aireraft accessory maintenance____-~- <I , 282, 000 
d) Electronics and communications equipment maintenance 829, 000 
(ce) Powered ground and marine equipment maintenance____ , 524, 000 
(f) Other equipment maintenance 844, 000 
(g) Storage of aircraft... ........... aan aie i , 069, 000 
(h) Storage of powered ground and other equipment , 057, 000 
i) Overhead and locally procured materials_ ; 19, 887, 000 
(j/) Overseas depots___ a : ; a 16, 387, 000 


Total at ; ; 4 7 553, 149, 000 


Personal services: A total of 88,456 man-years and $283,658,000 are requested 
for civilian personal services. The personal services will be distributed as 
follows: 


Man-years Funds 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


ots in continental United States She lie lel rN bb ads aa $272, 971, 000 
)verseas depots. -- = 7+ Suatebie eae a ae », 63 10, 687, 000 


Total aneulita aed F2 . ee ve wa a. 4 S, 456 283, 658, 000 





In developing estimates of man-years required under the various item head- 
ings, unit direct man-hours costs and indirect labor factors derived from recent 
cost records have been utilized together with program factors as described. 

The Air Force will practice rigid economies in depot maintenance operations 
and plans to take maximum advantage of larger scale activities and manage- 
ment improvements. Consistent with this position, the request for civilian per- 
sonal services has been held below the calculated requirements. 

The funds requested under this project in the amount of $553,149,000 will pro- 
vide depot maintenance services consistent with current operating economies 
which will be continued during fiscal year 1953. 

(a) Aircraft maintenance: 


Civilian personal services: Aircraft in-service reconditioning, minor 
repair, modification, and reclamation (26,092 man-years) $87, 069, 000 
Contractual services: 
Aircraft in-service reconditioning _.... $73, 565, 000 
Cycle reconditioning of Military Air Transport 
Service cargo aircraft_______ sidecases iiaiecamisidciintan, a 
Miscellaneous contractual maintenance 6, 450, 000 


102, 880, 000 


Total os 189, 949, 000 


The aircraft in-service reconditioning requirement is determined by applying 
the adjusted fiscal year 1952 year-end aircraft inventory to the aircraft overhaul 
intervals as established by Air Force policy. 

The personal services estimate for this requirement is based on the projected 
number of overhauls to be accomplished in the depots. The average man-hours 
per unit as determined from latest available cost experience is applied to the 
number of overhauls to determine the man-years effort necessary. The balance 
of the aircraft in-service reconditioning requirement is projected to be accom- 
plished by contractual means. 
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The personal services estimate for aircraft modification is based on the rela- 
tionship of the projected cost of modifications to the comparable cost reflected in 
fiscal year 1951 records. The estimate for minor repair is based on the over-a] 
flying hour program and the estimate for reclamation is projected by applying 
average man-hours per unit from latest cost experience to specific quantities 
of aircraft. 

The contractual service requirement for cycle reconditioning of Military Air 
Transport Service cargo aircraft has been determined from the flying-hour p: 
gram for such aircraft, established overhaul intervals, and previous cost expe 
ence. Other contractual maintenance requirements have been determined by 
individual consideration of each category involved. 

(6) Aircraft engine maintenance: 


Civilian personal services—aircraft engine overhaul and minor 
repair (18,822 man-years)-—-_- pinta dhbedi es __.. $61, 145, 000 
Contractual services. > ; 27, 176, 000 


mi, 


RR 29 


oie a eoebcbebep avunicioes ts Diesen ieee then , del, OOO 


The estimate for engine overhaul and engine minor repair is based on the 
over all Air Force flying-hour program. Except for special cases, the contractua 
services estimate has been developed in the same manner. 

(c) Aircraft accessory maintenance: 

Civilian personal services (21,430 man-years) 5 b ._. $71, 518, 000 


Contractual services__ - salina . ‘ — 7, 764, OOO 


Total - - “ ae . 79, 282, 000 


This heading includes carburetors, flight instruments, training aid inst 
ments, helicopter transmissions, and other miscellaneous accessories. The rx 
quirement for personal services and contractual services is based on the ove 
all Air Foree flying hour program and represents what is considered to be thy 
best balance between depot and contractual accomplishment of the workloa: 

(d) Electronics and communications equipment maintenance: 


Civilian personal services (4,744 man-years) . : $15, 835, 000 
Contractual services__- 2 _ 19, 994, 000 


“ ete ‘ — . 2 35, S29, 000 


Total Sti 


The estimate for personal services has been related to the over-all Air Force 
flVing hour program. The contractual services estimate has been developed by 
individual evaluation of the maintenance requirements of several highly tech 
nical items. 

(e) Powered ground and marine equipment maintenance: 


Civilian personal services (3,926 man-years) —~.----~--~- ; $153, 101, 000 
Contractual services ; ; amend . 12, 423, 000 


mets 


Total - : — Ba . _._ 25, 524, 000 


The personal services estimate is based primarily on the over-all Air Fore 
flVving hour program. Practically all marine equipment maintenance at depot 
level is accomplished contractually, and the projected costs thereof are included 
in the estimate shown for contractual services. Repair of some special purpose 
vehicles and flying field and hangar equipment also will be accomplished by con 
tractual means, and provision is included in the above estimate. 

(f) Other equipment maintenance : 

Civilian personal services (5,889 man-years) $19, 656, 000 
Contractual services____- ‘ vigil ‘ 7 on 20, 188, 000 


Total__- - i ‘ 39, 844, 000 


This heading includes timekeeping and navigational equipment, optical instru 
ments, flying clothing, aircraft cameras, aircraft fueling equipment, and numer 
ous other items. ,The requirements for personal services has been related to the 
over-all Air Force flying hour program. In. general, the contractual services 
requirement was developed by consideration of past contractual and depot costs 
of a variety of items in relation to Air Force programs. The maintenance of such 
items is particularly adaptable to commercial facilities. 
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(g) Storage of aircraft: 

This estimate covers costs of placing aircraft in storage, maintaining in stor- 
age, and removing from storage, including reconditioning upon removal. The 
projected costs are distributed as follows: 


Civilian personal services (981 man-years) $3, 278, 000 
Parts, materials, and supplies a oe 756, OOO 
Classified project : & 49, 035, 000 


Total : 53, 069, 000 


This estimate is based directly upon a definitive aircraft-storage program re- 
flecting the requirements under this appropriation for storage activity necessary 
in support of the Air Force program. Personnel required for in-storage main- 
tenance has been reduced in consonance with the removal program. Details on 
the classified project portion of this estimate have not been included herein due 
to the security classification of the material involved. Justification to support 
this item is available and can be furnished upon request. 

(h) Storage of powered ground and other equipment : 


Civilian personal services (409 man-years)-—~---_- ~~ , . . $1, 369, 000 
Contractual services_________-~~- r ; ee 


a ‘ ate : 5, 057, 000 


This heading provides for placing powered ground and other equipment in 
storage, and maintaining in storage, removing from storage, and processing for 
overseas Shipment. The estimate is predicated upon previous storage activity 
ind costs in relation to the estimated storage activity during fiscal year 1953. 
Contractual services represent further implementation of the commercial inside 
storage program for vehicles which was initiated in fiscal year 1951. 

(i) Overhead and locally procured materials: 
rransportation—permanent change of station__- si $51, 000 
Travel of depot maintenance personnel__-_ 7 2, 487, 000 
Locally procured materials__ —. A pes 5 15, 133, 000 


Employer’s social security contributions__-~ tne Bae 068 


Total a Ad anal. le Ae ae et Gitnac __ 19, 887, 000 


The above requirements have been estimated on the basis of past experience 
with consideration being given to special travel requirements for expediting 
various phases of the Air Force program. Among the numerous reasons for 
travel of depot maintenance personnel are conducting field investigations of 
aircraft failures, conducting service tests on Air Force equipment, instructing 
field personnel in accomplishing specific modifications, and obtaining technical 
information on equipment of other services. The amount shown for locally 
procured materials represents the estimated effect of the decentralization of 
procurement of operating supplies and materials in cases of emergency and 
other cases where local procurement proves advantageous. 

(Jj) Overseas depots: 

Civilian personal services (6,663 man-years)-—~ --~~ _... $10, 687, 000 


CO y 7 ¥ - 5, 700, 000 


ace e nese et sen ee ee ; ; ._ 16,387, 000 
Overseas depots are not comparable to depots in the United States because 
they are operated primarily by military personnel, with some support being 
obtained from the economies of occupied countries. For this reason, this estimate 
is set forth separately. The costs have been projected by considering the 
circumstances of each depot individually. 


AIR FORCE MAINTENANCE VERSUS CONTRACTUAL MAINTENANCE 


Mr. Manon. Generally speaking, what do you maintain at these 
depots; equipment ? 

Colonel Scourter. Yes; we overhaul aircraft, engines and 

Mr. Manon. Electronics equipment ? 
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Colonel Scuurrer. Yes; communications equipment, ground 
handling equipment, and all the equipment the Air Force uses. 

Mr. Manton. We had the representatives of the Minneapolis Hon 
eywell in here the other day during which we discussed the intricacie 
of the attitude gyroscope, and their explanation of this gadget mad 
it quite clear that it was a complicated instrument. If you wanted to 
do some repair work on this gyroscope, would you send it to the peop|: 
who made it and who no doubt could do a better job of overhaul an 
repair’ In other words, to what extent do the original manufa 
turers do the repair for you ¢ 

Colonel Scrurrer. In the majority of cases they prefer not to do 
so, because it would interrupt their production line to do overhaul, 
if they had to require additional facilities, and to accomplish that 
they would have to train additional men to do the job just the same 
as the depot does. We have a lot of these trained men in the depots, 
and since the prime manufacturers in many cases prefer not to over 
haul the equipment, because it would interrupt their production line, 
we have heen overhauling it in the depot system. 

Mr. Manion. We are not interested so much in the manufacturer’s 
preference as we are in what is in the best. interest of the Air Force 
and the taxpayers. 

Colonel Scuurrer. Actually, in small items of equipment of that 
type, those people who overhaul it in the depots are better equipped 
to do the job than the prime contractor. 

Mr. Manon. On some of this very intricate equipment, the manu 
facturer who produced it would seem to be in better position and 
better qualified than the technicians at ‘your depot for this type of 
maintenance and repair. 

Colonel Scuurrrr. We have trained technicians on this type of 
gyro instrument. We have had the gyros for a long time, and whe 
a new type comes out, all the technician needs to do is read up on the 
new piece of equipment to see if he has the capability of overhauling 
it. If it isa new complicated electronics radar set, he may find it nec 
essary to go to the factory and spend a week, 10 days, or 2 weeks to 
familiarize himself with the equipment. This he can do. Because 
of the ability he has in this particular field and his experience on 
similar type of equipment. It is not too difficult for him to do the 
job. 


CONTRACTUAL MAINTENANCE 


Mr. Manon. How does what you have been saying reconcile itself 
with your request for $197 million for contractual maintenance? 
Colonel Scuurrer. As I have stated in the opening statement, 
this expansive program we do not want to go overboard on the con- 
struction of additional facilities, depot facilities, because when we 
have the regular maintenance of these facilities over a period of years, 
it is quite expensive. Also we want to provide a mobilization reserve 
capacity. Therefore, we use commercial industry. There are a 
number of organizations that desire to do depot maintenance work on 
aircraft, equipment, engines, vehicles, and so on. They are not the 
prime manufacturers of that equipment, but are equipped to do the 
job. Accordingly, we have been putting out a Saas amount of 
such work on contract. 
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We can take a vehicle, for example: It does not pay the Air Force 
to ship a vehicle from the base, say, up in Maine down to Middletown, 
Pa., to do a job that a garage in Bangor, Maine, for instance, can do. 
They are just as well equi yped to do an overhaul job at their garage 
as we would be at this ap We can utilize such facilities because we 
we using mostly the commercial type of vehicles. A part of this 
money for contractual maintenance is for repairs of that kind. 

Mr. Manon. Give us a breakdown of your largest category in this 
contractual maintenance item. 

Colonel Scuurter. Yes. The largest category, aircraft recondi- 
tioning by contract is in the amount of $102,880,000. That is for the 
complete reconditioning of the B-29, C-46, C-47, C-54, C-97, and a 
number of other types of aircraft. 

You will find practically all of the transport type aircraft in the 
contractual category because facilities for overhaul are comparable to 
what the commercial airlines use. 

Going on back through the cycle of reconditioning, we have at- 
tempted to accomplish the maintenance of scheduled trans sport air- 
cre <7 similar to the way the commercial organizations have proved to 

feasible. We go on a regular flying-hour basis. Every thousand 
hours, the aircraft are given an inspection ; and over a period of time, 
somewhere between 8,000 hours and 10,000 hours, there is a complete 
reconditioning of the aircraft. Thereby we keep them in very good 
condition, and through this method we can maintain a much better 
maintenance schedule. 

The next large category in contractual maintenance is the engine 
overhaul. Here again, we attempt to select the engines that are 
comparable to the commercial type of engine, such as the engine in the 
C47. Such engines are going to be overhauled by contract. 

Similarly the C—54 is comparable to the DC, and carries the 
R-2000 engines. The C+6 has 2800 engines, and so on. 

Mr. Manon. How much would that account for ? 

Colonel Scuvurrer. Engine overhaul itself accounts for $27,176,000. 

Then we go to accessories overhaul; that is, accessories used in air- 
craft and engines. In accessories overhaul we are expecting to spend 
$7,764,000 for contract overhaul. 

In electronics and communications equipment maintenance we in- 
tend to spend $19,994,000. This electronics equipment and com- 
munications equipment includes the aircraft control and warning 
system. It is not always feasible to ship such equipment for repair ; 
we have the work done at the station, which ac sending men out 
to repair the equipment rather than shipping the equipment to a 
depot. We also repair electronics equipment like radar, radio on air 
craft, and so on. 

Then we have ground-powered and marine equipment, which 
amounts to $12.4 million in the contract area. 

Ground-powered and marine equipment includes vehicles, boats, 
boat engines, rescue boats, and tugboats. 

(Off-record discussion. ) 

Generally that covers our contractual maintenance and maintenance 
to be accomplished within the depot system. 
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ADDITIONAL MAN-YEARS REQUIRED TO ASSUME CONTRACTUAL MAINTE 
NANCE LOAD 


Mr. Manon. If this contractual maintenance were actually per- 
formed on the Air Force depots, which I know would be impractical 
in some instances, how many additional man-years would probably 
be required ? 

Captain Ruoaps. 32,411 man-years. 

Mr. Manon. That is the amount of man-years represented by the 
contractual maintenance ¢ 

Colonel Scuurrer. Yes, sir. 


ADVISABILITY OF PLACING MOST OF MAINTENANCE WORK UNDER CONTRACT 


Mr. Manon. You could reduce the civilian employees at the Air 
Force bases and do much more of this maintenance and operation by 
contract work ? 

Colonel Scuvurrer. We could if there were sufficient contractors 
available. That is one of the major problems we now have. It is one 
which we have to review very carefully when we are considering 
inaintenance by contract, to make sure that there are sufficient facil 
ties available to accomplish the work. We feel that this is just about 
the maximum amount which we can put out for fiscal year 1953. We 
know that there are contractors who are preparing themselves to 
take on an additional load and to start doing aircraft type of mainte 
nance. However, these facilities are not available and will not be 
available in 1953. 

Mr. Manon. Would it be practical for the Air Force, and perhaps 
the Navy, to tell industry that we want to get out of the business of 
maintenance and repairs to the extent that we safely can. Of course, 
there are certain maintenance jobs that must be done overseas and 
other work that you cannot disassociate the Air Force from the actual 
performance of manpower, but if you could tell industry that we do 
have a large supply of this business of maintenance, would they be 
able to absorb it, after having had time to make plans for it, or would 
it be wise for the Air Force to take a step of that kind ? 

Colonel Scucurrer. We have told industry that very thing. We have 
advised them that we have additional equipment that we would like 
to put out on contract. They are preparing themselves to do that as 
fastasthey can. Of course, we cannot put all of it out because there are 
certain types of equipment used in aircraft operations which we do 
not want to put out under contract. I can cite a specific example. I 

‘an quote from some of the computations here on the specific number 
of jet aircraft that will go out on contract in fiscal year 1953. We 
would like to put out more of those types of engines on contract if facil- 
ities were available and the contractors felt they had the capability. 
But right now they feel that they want to get a small number to start 
on during 1953 and as they gain experience, increase the number. 

General Asensio, There is another factor that enters into it with 
respect to the manufacture. As far as the manufacturer is concerned, 
he will go so far as he considers it is safe to move. We are dealing here 
with single-year appropriations. Ina period of expansion and under 
these circumstances, there are very few manufacturers or civilian con- 
tractors who would be willing to assume the risk on the basis of not 
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knowing precisely how long the international situation will hold with 
the present uncertain situation, and the feeling that there might be 
an aeet change should the international situation improve. 

General Parker. And I should like to add one other thing, having 
commanded depots. There are a certain number of jobs at the depot 
which would not be profitable to the manufacturer or private industry 
to take on. They are necessary jobs, but the volume just is not there; 
the job is not sufficient for them to set up production lines. In such 
cases, we probably could not get anyone to take the job. 

Mr. Manon. On page 38 you have a breakdown. 

Mr. Taper. There is a funny thing about these breakdowns, which 
[ think we ought to have explained. Every single one of them from 
A to F shows, in your maintenance and operation, civilian personnel, 
man-years, and ¢ ontractual services. That does not give a real picture 
of the things, because you purchase parts, supplies, and that sort of 
thing, which are probably thrown in with your contractual services, 
so we cannot tell what you are doing in your factory, in your shops, 
and in the vontractual operations. 

Mr. Manon. That is what I was thinking about in referring to the 
breakdown on page 38. 


SCOPE OF DEPOT MAINTENANCE APPROPRIATION ACCOUNT 


Colonel Scuurter. This project is primarily labor or its equivalent, 
Mr. Chairman. We have been very emphatic in keeping out any cost 
of matériels. 

Mr. Taser. How could that be? How can you have an overhaul 
of anything without having small supplies of parts for the operation ? 

Colonel Scuurtrer. At the contractual plants and the depots we 
keep a record of the number of man-hours spent on each type of air- 
craft. We also keep track of special items of materials that are 
used, 

Project 411 pays for the material for these overhauls. Project 431 
pay for the personnel and contractual services. 

Mr. Taser. The materials are all purchased in project 411? 

Colonel Scuurrer. Fer aircraft; that is right. 

Mr. Taser. Both for the contractual job and at the depots? 

Colonel Scuurrer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taper. And all of that in this appropriation is labor and 
nothing else ? 

Colonel Scuvrrer. It is primarily labor, or labor equivalents. There 
are only two points in this project where materials are included. 
They are the storage program where it was considered desirable to 
maintain in one package the cost of the aircraft-storage program. 
Also, we have a few items that are locally procured. These include 
such things as gadgets, cotter keys, and nuts and bolts, which we or 
the contractor may need in small quantities. 

These two are the only types of materials shown in here. The 
major items of materials are all purchased out of another project. 

Mr. Manon. My attention was diverted for a moment. Did you 
state whether or not the spare parts for the contractual maintenance 
people are provided by the Air Force in another one of the projects? 

Colonel Scuurrer. Yes; they are. 
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CIVILIAN PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS, AIR-FORCE WIDE 


Mr. Manon. You gave us the estimate of man-years necessary | 
do the contractual work, did you not ? 

Colonel Scuurrer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manion. Have you given us a statement about the manpowe: 
situation to do the work, which is actally performed by the Air Fore: 
at Air Force depots? We would need the best breakdown you could 
give us on that. How many are white-collar workers and how man, 
are blue-collar workes, and any other information that would tend to 
make the picture clear. 

General Asensto. We have furnished that information to the 
committee. 

Mr. Taser. Where is it ? 

Colonel Scrrurrer. I can break down the total number of people u 
the depots by subprojects for the whole program. 

(Off-the-record discussion. ) 

Mr. Manon. The table which is now before us, entitled “Statement 
of Civilian Personnel Program, Blue Versus White Collar Workers,” 
contains certain information respecting the actual strength as of 
December 31, 1951, the estimated strength of June 30, 1952, and the 
estimated strength of June 30, 1953. 

Also we have before us a table showing the departmental and field 
civilian personnel breakdown and a statement showing the reconcilia- 
tion of civilian personnel program sheets with the green sheets “Detail 
of personal services, for maintenance and operation.” 

(The tables referred to follow :) 
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Departmental and Field Civilian Personnel 


81, 1951, end month strength—Departmental and field civilian personn: 
breakout 


Depart- 


mental Field 


Appropriation, program, and project 


(1) (2) (3) 


Aircraft and related procurement 
Industrial mobilization (180) 


Mobilization planning and administration (184) 
Procurement and Production Administration (190 
Procurement and Production Administration (191) 


Total 


Acquisition and construction of real property 
Acquisition and construction of real property (320 
Acquisition and construction, continental United States 
(321) 


Total 
Maintenance and operations 
Logistical support (430 


Depot maintenance (431) 
Regular 
Kores 
Reim bursables 
Depot supply operations (432) 
Regular 
Korea 
Reim bursables 
Aeronautical chart service (435) 
Base operations and maintenance (438) 
Regular 
Korea 
Reimbursables 
rraining support (440) 


Schools and training (443) 
Regular 
Korea 
Base operations and maintenance 
Regular 
Korea 
Operational support (450) 


Base operations and maintenance 
Regular 
Korea 4 
Reim bursables 
Research and text support (460) 


Base operations and»maintenance 
Regular 
Reimbursables 
Medical support (470) 
Education and training (473) 
Care of the dead (476) bin 
Medical administration (477) 
Operation and maintenance of medical treatment facilities 
(478) . sonics Telia . outros 
Regular_._....- ‘ . sone a . ‘ os . 
Korea hen s a ition 7 aie 
Service-wide support (480) inmibidieginatcis pe 4, 460 


Command administration (481) i - “ ened (4, 460) 
Regular sep inldaaiitaetetaseninteiad 4, 460 
Korea . na 

Mission and air attaché offices (483) 

Inter-American relations (484) _......- 


Total ‘ i iciaeieaaas ai 4 (4, 666) (252, 460) 
Regular __.. shel ist namie foes aon 244, 674 
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1951, end month strength—Departmental and field civilian personnel 
breakout—Continued 


. . ede . 
Appropriation, program, and project - —_— 


(1) 2 


earch and development 
Laboratory operations (690) 


Regular 
Reimbursables 


Total us Sia punaes ° a . 8, 


Sub-total—Air force activities_......__- din , (272, 443) 
Regular Sees cc al t 4, 655 
Korea - - : ‘ 7 7, 600 
Reimbursables...............-- , i ‘ 188 


justrial fund _ - itemen A ‘ : 107 
gement fund- ton . —_ . 0 
rking funds os 2 : E 144 


Total—air force activities. _ . 272, 694 
1a] defense assistance program -.- -_- . 3, 499 


Grand total. S = pi —_ . 756 276, 193 
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DISTINCTION BETWEEN BLUE- AND WHITE-COLLAR WORKERS 


Mr. Manion. What is the yardstick by which you differentiate be- 
tween the blue-collar worker and the white-collar worker ? 

Colonel Battery. The details will give the two types of workers. 
The breakdown is based on this: The blue-collar workers are the 
Wage Board employees, craft, protective and custodial personnel 
under the Clasification Act. 

Mr. Manon. Craft—and what ? 

Colonel Bartey. Craft, protective and custodial, is the Civil Service 
term covering such workers as janitors, firefighters, and guards who 
are graded civilian employees but do the blue-collar type of work. 

Now, as to the white-collars, they include such ty pes as ¢ ‘lerical, ad- 
ministrative, and supervisory personnel under the Classification Act 
of 1949. 

Mr. Marion. Stenographers ? 

Colonel Battery. Yes, sir. 


WHITE-COLLAR WORKERS 


Mr. Manon. Will you give us a breakdown of the totals for the 
three periods referred to on this table ? 

General Asrensto. The total as indicated for 31 ee 1951 at 
the bottom of column 2, 111,470; 30 June 1952, 119.301; 30 June 1953, 
t the bottom of column 8, 148.371. 

Mr. Manon. Those are the white-collar workers. 


REIMBURSABLES 


Mr. Taser. There is a funny thing in the table down at the end. 
You have got in your total a considerable increase under the reim- 
hbursable items, but over under 431. notwithstanding the fact that 
there was a table set up on page 37 for reimbursable in 1953, there 
ire no employees shown on the chart for 431; and the same thing 
might be said on item 432. I just do not understand that, and I do 
not know whether that will apply all along or not, but I just noted 
that one, 

Colonel WauprecKer. The personnel that would be reimbursable 
under Project 431, are Air Force personnel doing work for the Na- 
tional Guard. 

Mr. Taser. Yes, but it would be different in 1953 than it is in 1952 
and 1951. It looks to me like you had thrown your reimbursable type 
of personnel, totaling 671, up into the other figure, and we therefore 
get no credit on it. 

General Asensto. I believe the error here is indicated in the Korean 
requirements for 1953. The 980 should be reflected as reimbursables. 
The same thing has happened in 432. That line which is zero should 
be the Korean ‘line; the 980 should be the reimbursables. We do not 
have Korean requirements reflected in this estimate for 1953, and I 
know this is an error in the table. 


DEPOT MAINTENANCE CIVILIAN EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Manon. Going back to the question I asked earlier from. this 
table; will you give us a statement of your depot maintenance civilian 
employees ? 
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General Asensto. Our civilian employees in the field of depot mai: 
tenance, Project 451, numbered 70,584 as of December 31, 1951. Of 
that number, 66,032 were blue-collar, and 4,552 were white-collar 
workers. 

Comparable figures for the June 30, 1952 period are 84,531; 79,810 
and 4,721. 

And for June 30, 1953 : 91,755: 86,308, and 5,447. 

Mr. Manon. Is that more or less the figures referred to on page 
of your statement, Colonel Schurter ¢ 

Colonel Scuurtrer. Yes. In my statement, the 88,456 is the average 
man-year productivity for the year excluding reimbursements. The 
figure which General Assensio quoted as of June 30, 1953, 91,755, is 
the end-year strength figure for that particular fiscal year and i 
cludes reimbursements. 


MAN-YEARS ON CONTRACTUAL MAINTENANCE 


Mr. Manon. You have given this once, but what do these figur: 
show with respect to the number of man years that will be used on co 
tractual maintenance with support or otherwise ? 

Colonel Scuurrer. Eighty-eight thousand, four hundred and fifty 
six is the man-years we expect to use in the depots of the Air Force— 

Mr. Matron. I understand, but what is the figure that you refer t 
for contract ¢ 

Colonel Scuurrer. Then the 32,411 is the man-years’ worth of wor 
we expect to have accomplished by contractual maintenance. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, slightly more than twice as much 
your own depots than on contractual work ? 

Colonel Sciuurrer. Man-year-wise, yes; dollar-wise, of the tota 
dollars, 41.1 percent will be accomplished by contract. 

Mr. Taser. That does not jibe. . You told me a while back that all! 
these items were set up as dollars for contractual work for personne! 
and not for material. There is more money in several of these items 
than there is in the personnel figures in the Air Force. For instance, in 
(a) there is $15,000 more: in (b) there is less, quite considerably, and 
in (c) less, quite considerably. But in (d) and (f) they are larger, 
and under (e) the item is about the same. You could hardly have 
86,000 in one and 32,000 in the other with that situation. These fig 
ures on contractual work total approximately $190 million, while in 
the other figure it runs approximately $268 million. You have got 
more than two-thirds as much in your contractual setup for personne! 
as you have in the other, and you have, you say, 86,000 personnel on 
the government job, and only 32,000 in the contractual personne! 
That does not hardly jibe. 

Colonel SCHURTER, The Civil Service personnel, in depots, cost ap 
proximately $3,340 a man-year. Under contractual services, our man 
years cost considers ably more money. That is the reason. 

Mr. Taber, we have from past experience, and that is the infor 
mation we have used in computing our requirements, computed the 
hourly, man-hour dollar cost by contract at $4.86 an hour. And that 
is the basis that we used in computing our contractual dollar require 
ments. 

Mr. Taner. You mean the contractors are paying 50 percent mor 
wages than you are paying? 
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Colonel Scuvrrer. I cannot say they are paying 50 percent more 

ages. We have to take into consideration the fact that the con- 
tractors compute a profit and also compute the cost of maintaning 
facilities and taxes. He must pay taxes and provide amortization 
on equipment within his facility, and so on. When you add all of 
these together, his cost is going to be somewhat higher than that 
vithin the depot system. 

General Opom. And there is another point, Mr. Taber: this money 
for contractual services is more than for labor; it is for use of the 
contractors’ facilities, management, and other costs related thereto. 
Project 431 does not provide the spare parts and the matériels used 
in contractual work. 


RATIO OF WHITE-COLLAR AND BLUE-COLLAR WORKERS 


Mr. Manon. Percentagewise, what is the comparison of the Air 
lorce personnel, that is, white-collar; more than twice the blue-collar 
type? We do not have a breakdown in all categories, but an over-all 
figure of some 300,000. Is it over 50 percent ¢ 

General AsEnsto. It is not over 50 percent—it is less than 50 per 
cent. I can give it to you very readily. The blue-collar is just short 
of 60 percent as of 31 December 1951 which means the white-collar 
s approximately 40 percent. 

Mr. Manon. I thought you said 50 percent. 

General Asensto. I am sorry, I was thinking of a 2 to 1 figure, 
rather than 50 percent. Blue-collar personnel was just about 60 per- 
cent as of 31 December, and I think that ratio will maintain pretty 
well. 

Mr. Manon. You can give the exact figure for the record. 

General Asensio. Yes. 


rhe ratio of blue and white collar employees in this project is as follows: 


Estimated 
6/30/52 


| 
| 
| As of 12/31/51 
| 


} 
| Percent Percent 
59 63. 2 


White collar... . ‘i  csthicta het snila OR dhe A Ain allie hts itll ah coie 40. : 36.8 


AIRCRAFT ENGINE MAINTENANCE 


Mr. Manon. You have asked for aircraft engine maintenance in- 
stallations. In the overhaul, what is the extent of specialization in 
these depots which were enumerated earlier in the statement / 

Colonel Scuurter. Quite extensive on engine overhaul. For in- 
stance, on the R-4360 engine, which is the largest reciprocal engine 
we have at this time, we have three overhaul depots—Warner-Rob- 
bins, Macon, Ga.; Kelly Field, San Antonia, Tex., and Sacramento, 
Calif. Jet engines are overhauled at San Bernadino, Calif., Okla- 
homa City, and Middletown, Pa. The R-2800 is overhauled at Ogden, 
Utah; and the R-2000 at San Antonio, Tex.; and the R-3350 at Mo- 
bile, Ala., and Sacramento. As the R-3350 engine quantities are re- 
duced there will be fewer done at Sacramento leaving most of the 
work to be accomplished at Mobile. 

So you can see we specialize to a great extent on types of engines. 





SPECIALIZED DEPOTS 


Mr. Manon. Getting out of the field of engines, what about your 
specialization otherwise 4 

Colonel Scuurrer. On aircraft we are specializing by depots. We 
attempt to have large numbers of certain types of aircraft set up for 
two depots, one in the West; and one in the Eastern zone. Take the 
B-29, for example; the work on the B-29 would be accomplished at 
Sacramento, Calif., and Warner-Robbins. 

We also take the accessories for the aircraft and overhaul them at 
these particular depots. Engine accessories are overhauled and sup- 
plied at the time of overhaul of the engine. 

We specialize all the way through the depot system in order that 
we can get the maximum utilization of facilities through production 
line, overhaul and production line system. 


SPECIAL DEPOTS FOR ELECTRONICS 


Mr. Manon. Is the overhaul of electronics gear of one kind or an- 
other specialized work ? 

Colonel Scuurrer. Yes, sir: it is. 

The electronics ground communication equipment maintenance is 
accomplished at a specialized depot at Rome, N. Y., and at San 
Antonio, Tex. 

Airborne electronics is also overhauled at specialized depots where 
we store that type of equipment—Warner Robins and Gentile Air 
Force Base near Dayton, Ohio. 

We try to specialize to the maximum extent, keeping in mind an 
attempt to set up a depot in each zone for that type of overhaul. One 
in the western zone, meaning west of the Mississippi River, and one 
in the eastern zone, meaning east of the Mississippi River. 

General Parker. I might add, sir, that that also ties in with where 
we keep the specialized supplies for that particular equipment. We 
keep the two together as much as possible. 


TURN-OVER OF PERSON NEL 


Mr. Manon. What is the extent of turn-over of your civilian per- 
sonnel in your depots, particularly that portion of your civilian per- 
sonnel which is somewhat highly skilled in the repair of engines and 
electronics and so forth? 

Colonel Scuurrer. In the repair of engines in aircraft your turn- 
over of skilled personnel is not great. I do not have the exact per- 
centage. 

However, in your electronics type of equipment there is considerably 
greater turn-over. The primary reason is that they come into civil 
service and go through an extensive training period. By the time 
they are trained some commercial organization which is building: 
or repairing television sets, or building some of our radar equipment, 
offers them more pay than we can. Therefore, we have trouble keep- 
ing trained men in that type of shop. We are attempting to take 
some action with the civil service, in order that we can maintain a 
larger force of these more capable and well-trained personnel. 

Mr. Maron. Mr. Taber, do you have any questions as to the depot 
maintenance ¢ 





DEPOT MAINTENANCE OVERSEAS 


Mr. Taser. I do not believe I have. Does this cover the operations 
in Korea and Japan? 

General Asrnsio, Yes, sir, to the extent of normal operations in 
the Far East during fiscal year 1953. In addition to the particular 
bases mentioned by Colonel Schurter, there are a series of foreign 
bases. He was covering the zone of interior distribution of our main- 
tenance depots, but there are overseas depots as well. They are cov- 
ered in this appropriation. 

Mr. Taper. Is the European picture covered ! 

General Asrensio. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taper. Do you have depots over there? 

General Asensio. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. Where are they? If you do not want this on the record 
I do not care, but I would like to know. 

Colonel Scuurrer. Until we get to quoting places and figures it 
can go on the record. 

General Asensto. That is the information he wants. This will be 
off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Thank you very much for your presentation, Colonel 
Schurter. 


Tuespay, Marcu 11, 1952. 
Deror Suprty Orrerations 
WITNESSES 


CAPT. A. J. CASOLARI, ASSISTANT CHIEF, MANAGEMENT ANALYSIS 
OFFICE, SUPPLY DIVISION, AIR MATERIEL COMMAND 


HARLEY CROWELL, MANAGEMENT ANALYSIS OFFICE, SUPPLY 
DIVISION, AIR MATERIEL COMMAND 


Mr. Manon. We shall proc eed now to a consideration of project 
432, “Depot supply oper rations.’ 

General AsEensto. Captain Casolari has an opening statement, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Will you proceed, please, captain. 

Captain Casotart. Iam Capt. Arthur J. Casolari, assistant chief of 
the Management Analysis Office, Supply Division, Air Matériel Com- 
mand, 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the purpose and scope 
of the funds requested for Project. 432—Depot Supply Operations— 
are outlined on pages 45 to 47 which you have before you. The re- 
quirement for depot supply operations for fiscal year 1953 is $181,- 
777,000. This will provide for the payment of 50,332 man-years of 
civilian employment and $35,924,000 for other depot supply costs. 

The estimate of funds required for fiscal year 1953 for depot opera- 
tions in the continental United States represents a reduction below 
computed amounts derived from the applieation of past work per- 
formance measures to the Air Force program. The Air Force will 





continue to practice rigid economies in depot operations and it is ou 
plan to take maximum advantage of management tools, such as supp] 
activity reporting, by which we measure the productive effectivenes- 
of supply work at each depot. In providing all depots with thi 
consolidated report, there is created a stimulus of competition betwee: 
depots to attain highest production possible. Emphasis on more 
effective utilization of manpower and other resources is current]) 
stressed through the management improvement program that econo 
mies in operation might be ‘effected. 

Since the overseas depots are operated primarily by military pe: 
sonnel and personnel paid from the economies of oce upied countri 
the civilian personnel requirements have been determined by considera 
tion of the individual circumstances peculiar to each depot. 

A contractual warehouse service plan approved by the Munitions 
Board in December 1950 provides a means whereby the military depart 
ments can augment their storage facilities through service contract 
with public warehousemen. Due to the limited covered warehou 
space available in our depots, we plan to use this method as a means 
of satisfying sporadic storage requirements, 


EXPLANATION OF INCREASES FOR LOGISTICAL SUPPORT 


Mr. Taper. You have in here $145,000,000 for personnel. That 
very largely in the continental United States. That runs into a 
increase of 50 percent. 

Project 431 shows almost a 50 percent increase, and this project 
goes allthe way. It sounds like a pretty elaborate figure. 

Your personel in the Air Force is not goimg to increase very sub 


stantially, and the activities are not going to increase except mayl 
in the training end of things. It would hardly seem as if the iten 
ought to go up on your maintenance and operations by 50 percent 
in either of those cases. 

it hat do you have to say about that ? 

Capt: ain C ASOLARI, Sir, ‘personnel fund-wide, there is an increase of 
about 27 percent in depots i in the United States; whereas in overseas 
depots, our personnel costs increase about 87 percent and are attributa 
ble to the expanded program. 

Mr. Taner. What is your military personnel in the Air Force? 

General Asensto. For end fiscal year 1952, it is 973,350, For end 
fiseal 1953, it is 1,061,000. 

Mr. Taser. That is an increase of about 90,000 ? 

General Asensto. A little less than 90,000. 

Mr. Taser. 88,000, which would be a little less than a 10-percent 
increase. How can you figure you will get a 50-percent increase in 
the load that you will have for the maintenance and repair of all 
these things? 

General Asensto. Sir, I do not quite understand your 50-percent 
increase. 

Mr. Taner. Well, the $553,000,000 is 50 percent above the $375,000, 
000, for project 431. 

Your $181,000,000 is 50 percent above the $114,000,000 for project 
432. 

General Asensio. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Taser. Your $172,000,000 is 60 percent above the $108,000,000 
for project 433. 

General Asensto. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taper. The $24,000,000 is a little less than a 50-percent increase, 
on project 434. It is only 30 percent. 

Then, on project. 435, the $21,000,000 compared to the $11,000,000 

1 90 percent increase. 

For project 438 your $178,000,000 compares with $153,000,000. 
That is only $25,000,000 above. 

General Asensio. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taper. Project 439 is just a 50-percent increase. 

I just do not understand why, with less than a 10-percent increase 
| military personnel, your activities would go up that much. 

Colonel Batter. Mr. Taber, civilian personnelwise in numbers, our 

crease in 1952—this is positions, sir—goes from 44,965 to 57,718 in 
this area, Project 432. 

Mr. Taper. Yes. 

Colonel Baitry. In positions that is a relatively minor increase, 
ind I believe is less than the horsepower flying-hour increase which 
‘ projected, 

The increase in project 131 you mentioned is from 84,531 to 91,755. 

hat is positions, sir. The man-years are to pay for the full year’s 

‘ration at the 1952 level plus this increase. 

General Asensio. The basic parameter for measurement in this 
irea is the horsepower flying-hour. The horsepower flying-hours 
represent an increase of 44 percent. 

Mr. Taser. Why would it go up that fast, with this increase in the 
personnel? Is it because you have a lot more of the larger planes 
n service ¢ 

General Asensio., Yes, sir; we have an increase in the number of 
planes and the types are running heavier, in the multiengine. The 
mix is different from what it was before, sir. 

Mr. Taper. On the other hand, you have been flying a lot of these 
old planes which had to be fixed up a lot, and you will be flying the 
newer type of planes which perhaps should not require so much 
fixing, 

General Parker. I think on the contrary, Mr. Taber, that the newer 
planes are so much more complex, and the equipments are so much 
more complicated, that the maintenance goes up rather than down. 
The older planes were much simpler. 


WHITE-COLLAR WORKERS 


Mr. Taner. How do you get so many white-collar employees in this 
set-up? For instance, you ‘have more than half as m: iny white-collar 
personnel as you have blue-collar personnel. 

General Parker. Are you speaking of supply ¢ 

Mr. Taser. I am speaking of item 432. That is the one we are on 
how, 

General Parker. Sir, in the supply operation much of it is of a 
clerical nature. 

Colonel Battey. Mr. Taber, in the maintenance field, the majority 
of those people are people working directly either on assemblies, 





aircraft engines or parts of aircraft, and things like that. In this area, 
the supply activity, a great deal of clerical work is involved. The 
people who are engaged in stock control and things like that fall 
under this ¢ ategory. These people, due to civil-service regulations, 
fall under the general service grade structure. We classify these 
people as white- “collar workers because they are under the genera] 
service graded civil-service regulations, sir. 

Mr. Taner. How could you have better than half as many of the 
white-collar workers even so? 

General Parker. Sir, it does not mean that they make more money, 

Mr. Taner. I appreciate that. What would you need the white 
collar fellows to that extent for? What kind of work do they do? 

General Parker. Sir, the principal job is in the keeping of records, 
You have a relatively small number actually working with their 
hands, moving boxes from here to there. 

Mr. Taner. What do they do with this operation, for instance? 
You have a warehouse to operate. How can you require such ai 
enormous percentage of white-collar personnel ? 

Colonel Bartry. Mr. Taber, these people are classified as white 
collar because they fall under the civil-service regulations for general 
service graded employees, sir. They may actually be doing work or 
performing work which we would not call white-collar work in the 
sense that a man sits at a desk, sir. He is employed in the warehouse. 
He may be moving stock. He may be keeping records. He may be 
doing anything that applies to the warehousing function, such as 
taking supplies out, getting them ready for shipment, and whatnot. A 
large number of those people are all general service graded employees, 
so we call them white-collar workers. The white-and blue-collar 
break is dependent upon the civil-service graded regulations and the 
wage-board structure. 

Mr. Taser. Just looking at it gives some of the reasons why any 
body looking at this table would think just what I am thinking right 
now. 

Take your 1952 estimated strength on June 30 in this operation. 
You have 13,928 of the white-collar workers, and 29,319 of the blue 
collar workers. In other words, your white-collar worker group is 
just a little less than half. 

With more employees, 14,000 more, you have added 7,000 to each 
group, and thereby brought your white-collar number up to a larger 
percentage than you are planning to have in 1952. ‘It just does not 
make sense. It looks to me like you had your white-collar groups over 
staffed in that area, at least. 

Colonel Wauprecker. Mr. Taber, it is Air Force policy to practice 
management control and supply control. We were asked a number of 
questions yesterday concerning inventories which will have to be fur 
uished later. It is that type of people who are engaged in supply 
control who fall into the white-collar class. 

Mr. Taser. The increase there offhand looks as if it were out of 
line. 

General Parker. Sir, if you would like, we could actually read the 
duties of these people right from the book. 

Mr. Taser. Do you ‘hot see: You have jumped that percentage 
way up. You have an increase of 7,000 for each type of worker. The 
year before you had an increase of 8,000 in the blue-collar group and 
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an inerease of 1,000 in your white-collar group. It just does not look 
as = it were properly bal: mneced., 

Captain Casoxart. Well, sir, those figures represent an increase 
cross the board along with the flying-hour increase in the projected 
program. 

If you wish, sir, I can present here the reasons why we might well 
have a greater increase in white-collar workers. than blue-collar work- 
ers. 

In the warehousing function the determinant is based on the type 
of duties performed. 

The scheduling of incoming material rather than the actual han- 
dling would be white-collar work. 

The processing of paper work; the white-collar worker. 

Receiving documents and requests; the white-collar worker. 

Determination of space requirements; also white-collar workers. 

Preparing and treating against corrosion; blue-collar worker. 

Construction of containers and packaging materials; paint, label, 
ind stencil would all be blue-collar work. 

These would seem to suggest primarily that the majority would be 
blue-collar. However, in the actual break-out of the warehousing 
section much of it would indicate that the labor would fall in the 
white-collar type of personnel, There is also to be considered the 

tems of maintaining of records and stock locations. 

The actual vouchering functions would be done by white-collar 
personnel. 

General Parker. I think, Mr. Taber, that this whole question re- 
olves around what the civil-service regulations call General Service, 
CPC, and ungraded personnel. It is not that the so-called white- 
ollar people in supply means that we have a lot of overhead in relation 
tothe workers. They are all workers, but the types of duties, under 
‘ivil-service regulations, determines the category. It does not mean 
hat their salaries are any greater. 

The mechanics in maintenance, who are working with their hands 
nd are, therefore, called blue-collar workers, make a lot more money 
than many of the people in supply who are classified as white-collar 
workers, 

Actually, much of the operation is clerical, in the keeping of records, 
in stock control, and so on. The number of people actually doing 
physical labor is smaller. 

Colonel THomrson. I am sure you understand, Mr. Taber, that 
control of items of supply, the correct recording for inventories, and 
reperee those inventories, can save us many, many dollars when 

is being done correctly. 

What the colonel spoke of a minute ago, the figures you asked for 
yesterday, is applicable. We have those. Those are the people who 
prepare those figures. They actually count the items. They actually 
control the items in the warehouse. It is those people who would do 
the control work. That is some of the best money we can spend for 
personnel; when we control the items for which we have to spend 
dollars. 

General Parker. We are actually saving in blue-collar workers as 
ve increase our labor-saving devices, such as roller conveyors and all 
that sort of thing. We cut down on the number of actual physical 
laborers we need. 
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Mr. Taser. You have adding machines to cut down on some of the 
others. 

General Parker. Well, we have used those adding machines a good 
deal. We do try to cut down on that area, too. We have princi 
pally cut out the physical labor, the use of actual manpower in mov 
ing items from one place to another. 

Mr. Taper. Well, I guess maybe there is no use in asking any 
more question on that. It does not seem to be yielding anything at 
the moment. 


SUMMARY JUSTIFICATION DATA 


Mr. Manon. We will insert the prepared justification materia! 
at this point. 
(The matter referred to follows:) 
Project 432: Depot supply operations 
SUMMARY OF ITEMS 


(a) Personal services 
(b) Other depot supply costs 


Total ; oniania 


(a) Personal services: A total of 50.332 man-years and $145,8 
quested for civilian personal services in fiscal year 1953. The personal services 
estimate is distributed as follows: 


Fund 


Depots in continental United States , 42, 653 $132, 268, ( 
Overseas depots F — ayant i dite 7, 679 13, 585, 0 


Man-years 


| 


Total ‘ . 3 a acta 50,332 | 145, 853, 04 
| 


The estimate shown above for depots in the continental United States repre 
sents a reduction below the total which results from application of work pe 
formance measures to the Air Force program for fiscal year 1953, including new 
workload items which have not been handled previously. The Air Force will 
continue to practice rigid economies in depot operations and plans to take maxi 
mum advantage of larger scale activities and management improvements. Con 
sistent with this position, the request for civilian personal services has been held 
below calculated requirements. The basic method employed in determining the 
area of magnitude of requirements is described in the following paragraphs. 

For initially projecting civilian personnel requirements for depots in the 
continental United States, computations have been made reflecting base yea 
(fiscal year 1951) depot man-hours expended, average hours worked per man pe! 
year based on experience, the workload accomplished during the base year, the 
fiscal year 1953 flying hour program converted to horsepower flying hours, and 
the anticipated workload arising from sources not related to the Air Force flying 
hour program. Allowances were made for use of military labor and for smalle 
proportional adjustments in estimated personnel for administrative and certain 
other activities. 

As indicated above, the total projected horsepower flying hours for fiscal yea! 
1953 have been used as the basic program factor for projecting the personne 
requirements for depots in the United States. Data covering a period of more 
than two years indicate a significant relationship between aircraft horsepowe! 
flying hours, workloads accomplished as expressed in measurement units, and 
supply man-hours utilized to accomplish depot supply operations. 

Since the overseas depots are operated primarily by military personnel and 
personnel paid from the economies of occupied areas, the civilian personnel re 
quirements have been determined by consideration of the individual circum 
stances of each depot 
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(b) Other depot supply costs: 

The funds shown under this heading cover travel of personnel, contractual 
services, locally procured materials, and other depot supply requirements. The 
amount is distributed as follows: 


Depots in continental United States__._......_---____-___- $31, 988, 000 
OVC Sm irate reticent ote ve one aad 3, 936, 000 


SD aiictihiwit coun sabes ekadag eel ‘ae _ $5, 924, 000 


Summary—Other depot supply costs 


lravel of depot supply personnel 4 1, 188, 000 
Depot supply contractual services____.._____- L 28, 971, 000 


Locally Srpreren: WAGNNNNNIN SS 6 ises Wee. Se 4, 303, 000 


Other depot supply requirements_____._-.____-__-__ ite 1, 462, 000 

The above requirements have been estimated on the basis of past experience 
with consideration being given to various phases of the Air Force program and 
policies regarding depot-supply operations. 


Turspay, Marcu 11, 1952. 
DisTRIBUTION or MarerreL, Orner THAN Firsr Desrin ation 


WITNESSES 


COL. E. C. HEDLUND, CHIEF, AIR TRANSPORTATION DIVISION, 
DIRECTORATE OF TRANSPORTATION, DCS/MATERIEL 

LT. COL. R.C. BISHOP, DIRECTORATE OF TRANSPORTATION, 
DCS/MATERIEL 

R. M. STEDMAN, DIRECTORATE OF TRANSPORTATION, DCS 
MATERIEL 


Mr. Taser. Your next item is project 433, “Distribution of matériel, 
other than first destination.” 

General Ansens1o. Our witness in this area is Colonel Hedlund, of 
Headquarters, USAF. He has a prepared statement. 

Will you proceed, Colonel Hedlund ¢ 

Colonel Heptunp. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
this estimate of $172,468,000 provides for commercial transporta- 
tion which will be required to support the world-wide activities of 
the Air Force. Transportation, as represented in this estimate, covers 
movements by commercial air, highway, railway, express, parcel post, 
and Military Sea Transportation Service. It saaledee transportation 
expenses incident to the movement of bulk petroleum, first-destination 
transportation, construction transportation, and land transportation 
of organization equipment and impedimenta in connection with troop 
movements. 

Air Force requirements for commercial transportation fall within 
four general categories : 


TRANSPORTATION FROM AIR FORCE DEPOTS 
It. is estimated that $67,124,000 will be required for the distribution 


of supplies and equipment from Air Force depots in the zone of the 
nterior and overseas to Air Force operating installations, including 
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shipments to water and aerial ports for further transportation to over- 
seas commands. This estimate is based on data developed within each 
major command having responsibility for the movement of supplies 
and equipment from depots to using installations. 


MILITARY SEA TRANSPORTATION SERVICE 


Funds in the amount of $72,743,000 will be required to provide ocean 
transportation of Air Force property and personnel to, from, and 
within overseas areas. This estimate was developed on the basis of 
the number of personnel and measurement tons of cargo required to 
maintain and support the projected overseas deployment. With the 
exception of ammunition, the Department of the Army will continue 
to budget for the movement of supplies and equipment shipped direct 
from Army depots to overseas areas in support of the Air Force. 


TRANS-PACIFIC COMMERCIAL AIRLIFT 


Funds in the amount of $6,425,000 will be required to permit an 
orderly phase out of the commercial airlift between the zone of the 
interior and the Far East area, This is required to provide for in- 
creased demands to return evacuees from the combat area and to pro- 
vide the time required by Military Air Transport Service to adjust its 
schedules to provide airlift to support Army, Navy, and Air Force 
units in the Far East area. This estimate also provides for costs of 
demilitarization of the commercial aircraft so they can resume their 
normal commercial operations. 


ARMY, NAVY, AND OTHER AGENCIES TO AIR FORCE INSTALLATIONS 


This estimate of $26,176.000 covers all commercial movements in the 
zone of the interior and overseas from Army, Navy, and other agencies 
to Air Force installations when made for the benefit of the Air Force. 
This estimate was developed on the basis of experience accumulated 
from records maintained on shipments from Army, Navy, and other 
agencies to the Air Force and on the expanded operation programed 
for the Air Force during fiscal year 1953. 

In view of the importance of this budget project, both in coverage 
and in size, the Air Force is continuously striving to improve traffic 
management functions in order that our world-wide activities m: LV 
receive their required logistic support at the lowest possible cost to 
the Government. This is being accomplished through such actions as: 

(a) Adjustment of rates under section 22 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act which allows the Government activities to negotiate lower 
rates than quoted in the published tariffs. An example of this was a 
shipment of internal combustion engines from McChord Air Force 

Jase to San Antonio, Tex. By taking advantage of section 22, the 
\ir Force was able to move this shipment for approximately $31,000 
less than it would have cost using published freight rates. 

(6) Maintaining the lowest possible classification of Air Force 
property, for example, the rail carriers petitioned the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to increase the freight classification of airplane 
parts from 11% to 3 or 4 times the first-class rates. The Air Force 
contested and obtained a suspension of the reclassification. 
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I would merely like to indicate that transportation as such is a 
service, and the need for it has a direct relationship to the size of 
your operating program and the geographical areas in which you are 
operating. 


Project 433 begins on page 48 of the budget your have before you. 
SUMMARY JUSTIFICATION MATERIAL 


Mr. Manon. We will insert the prepared justifications at this point. 
(The matter referred to follows :) 


Project 483 : Distrivution of matériel other than first destination $172, 468, 000 


Subproject 433.1—Transportation from Air Force depots__-_ 67, 124, 000 


For commercial transportation, other than first destination, from depots (Air 
Matériel Command and Overseas) and charges incident thereto. These funds 
are requested as follows: 


Zone of Interior 
\ir Matériel Command: 
1,278,424 tons @ $40.25 per ton ; $51, 456, 000 
Regular Air Force portion of transportation costs incurerd by 
the Newark Transportation Control Depot 2, 301, 000 


Overseas 
Far East Air Force al ene hie li = 1, 815, 000 
United States Air Force in Europe_-_- ox eae . 10,136, 000 
Northeast Air Command . : ae 120, COD 
\laska Air Command im 5 - ’ 2 1, 296, 000 
Subproject 483.3—Military Sea Transportation Service $72, 743, 000 


This estimate provides for the movement of Air Force supplies, equipment, 
and passengers by the Military Sea Transportation Service to, from, and within 
overseas areas. Excluded are costs of movement of bulk aviation petroleum, 
ind cargo shipped direct from Army depots to Air Foree overseas commands 
This estimate includes the following : 


Passengers _____-__ el ‘ ’ . ; $35, 500, 540 


i 


Passenger miles 


Number 
ae (In thousands) 


lutbound. ._--- 92, 22 662, 923 $18, 228, 798 
bound.... 19, 89: 656, 401 | 17, 200, 622 
tertheater 1, 136 25,110 
ratheater 3, 796 2, 524 46, 010 


Cargo : oan ‘ , _....$37,242, 460 


Measurement 
ton-miles 
(In thousands) 


Measurement 
(tons 
itbound 2, 152, 091 , 179, 543 
bound 704, 050 2, 718, 374 
tertheater 5 , 907 131, 365 
ratheater . 499 455, O71 
g-range proving ground 54, 689 


Subproject 433.4—Commercial airlift ._._____ _ $6, 425, 000 


For expenses of the trans-Pacific commercial airlift. The average cost per 
flight is based on actual experience from July 1, 1950, through December 31, 1951. 
\ll of the contracts with the commercial carriers are subject to renegotiation. 
It is estimated that 215 flights will be required to provide an orderly phase-out 
of this operation. The cost of demilitarization has been estimated by Head 
quarters, United States Air Force and will be accomplished contractually. 


94918—52——53 





215 flights at $21,500 per flight--__-_ ‘ .----. $4, 625, 000 
Demilitarization of 60 aircraft——_- 1, 800, 000 
Subproject 433.5—Army, Navy, and other agencies to Air Fore e 26, 176, 000 


Zone of the interior 
656,498 tons at $33.24__..-_- absent e : .---- $21, 822, 000 


Overseas 
Alaskan Air Command a ae oo ees iiloalteniit cc a aon 
Far East Air Force__- ee: ~ . 1, 855, 000 


This estimate provides for costs of transportation of supplies and equipment 
from Army and Navy depots and warehouses and other agencies to Air Force 
installations. The zone of the interior requirements were developed by using 
program data, including military man-years, installation months, and the esti 
mated inbound cargo shipments from overseas areas. The rate per ton for zone 
of the interior shipments is based on current rates. The overseas estimate is 
based on information received from the major overseas air commands which was 
developed in conjunction with Army transportation representatives in the over 
seas areas concerned. 

Mr. Manion. Mr. Taber, will you proceed, please. 

Mr. Taner. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 


TRANSPORTATION FROM ATR FORCE DEPOTS 


Mr. Taser. You have a great deal more in the line of items for dif- 
ferent subdivisions in there. How much did you have for this year 
for subproject 433.1 ? 

Colonel Heptunp. We budgeted in fiscal 1952 for $39,675,000 for 
the zone of interior. 

Mr. Taner. Do you get a deficiency on that? 

Colonel Heptunp. That was the ZI phase of that particular re 
quirement, In 1952, ZI and overseas, it is $44,919,000. That is com- 
pared to $67,124,000 in the fiscal year 1953. 

Mr. Taser. Are you expecting to have a considerably larger number 
over in the Far East? 

Colonel Heptunp. The number of personnel and strength in the Far 
East are not expected to increase materially. However, the rotational 
policy to the Far East provides a big requirement for personnel. 

Mr. Taver. That is on the personnel end of it? 

Colonel Heptunp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tazer. But not on this end of it. 


MILITARY SEA TRANSPORTATION SERVICE 


How much money did you have on your Military Sea Transporta- 
tion Service, subproject 433.3? 

Colonel Heptunp. In 433.3, for 1952, $47,313,000, as opposed to 
$72,743,000. 

Mr. Taser. Why would you get such a big increase there? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Colonel Hepiunp. In the over-all passenger picture, involving an 
outbound requirement of 192,227 personnel, the build-up amounts to 
some 39,043 

Rotation involves 91,253 of the total 192,000, for a total military 
of 130,296. 
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There are 3 other categories; civilian employees, 2,235; civilian 
employees’ dependents, 384; and dependents of officers and airmen, 
59,312; for the total outbound personnel requirement of 192,227 


COMMERCIAL AIRLIFT 


Mr. Taser. How much was the commercial airlift this year? 

Colonel Heptunp. In fiscal 1952 we are spending somewhere around 
$75,000,000. It is $74,525,000. That is all Korea cost. 

Mr. Tazer. That is project 433.4. 

Colonel Heptunp. Yes, sir. That is the major part of the sup- 
plemental] for fiscal 1952 for which we have not yet received funds. 
Nothing for commercial airlift other than the phasing-out cost of 
some $6,425,000, as you see in project 433.4, is included in fiscal ‘year 
1953. 

Mr. Taser. That item this year is mostly Korea? 

Colonel Heptunp. The deficiency; yes, sir. There is a deficiency 
of $102,000,000. We are talking about a deficiency in this fiscal year. 
The $102,000,000 is largely the commercial airlift to Korea. 

To make it clear, in fiscal 1953 because of budget assumptions we 
have not included any commercial air to Korea other than the phase- 
out costs of $6,425,000, as it appears in project 433.4. 

Mr. Taser. Does that mean you are not figuring to spend as much 
on the airlift this coniing year or 1953? 

Colonel Hepiunp. No, sir. It refates to the assumption on which 
the fiscal 1953 budget was built up in this category, in that we would 
not include Korean costs. We have not included in our fiseal 1953 
estimate the cost for commercial air in support of Korea. If the op- 
eration continues we certainly intend to use it. 


ARMY, NAVY, AND OTIIER AGENCIES TO AIR FORCE 


Mr. Taser. What about subproject 433.52 How much did you 
have of that this year? 

Colonel Heptunp. Subproject 433.5 in fiscal 1952 is $16,570,000. 
These items are basically medical, ordnance, quartermaster, chemical, 
transportation, and engineers, which are related to the size of our 
program. Other than for the quartermaster and medical items, they 
are related to the number of Air Force units. We have basicall 
twice as many Air Force operating units as we had in fiscal 1951. 

I have a breakdown of requirements by the various technical serv- 
ices, if you are interested, sir. 

Mr. Taner. I do not believe so. I guess that is all on this item. 





Turspay, Marcu 11, 19 
P reer ar re - R D> orden . 
RINTING AND REPRODUCTION 


WITNESS 


CAPT. E. L. THOMPSON, ASSISTANT CHIEF, PRINTING BRANCH, 
OFFICE OF THE AIR ADJUTANT GENERAL 


Mr. Taser. For project 434, “Printing and reproduction” you are 
asking $24,878,000. 

General Asrensi0, Our witness in this area is Captain Thompson, 
who has a prepared statement. Will you proceed, Captain Thompson. 

Captain THompson. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee : 
Printing and reproduction requirements are segregated into two cate 
gories: namely, departmental printing and contract field printing. 
Departmental printing represents printing procured through the 
Government Printing Office while contract field printing represents 
printing originating in the field commands and procured from com 
mercial sources by special authorization of the Joint Congressiona!| 
Committee on Printing. 

Printing in the Air Force is subject to the following controls: 

(1) Policy and regulation control by the Joint ¢ ‘ongressional Com 
mittee on Printing with respect to the type of material which may be 
bought with these printing funds, the establishment of annual dollar 
ceilings on contract field printing expenditures, and other limitations 
designed to prevent waste and unnecessary expense in printing proc- 
esses such as the extravagant use of color. 

(2) Policy control of ‘the United States Air Force printing com- 
mittee. This committee reviews printing programs to insure most 
economical use of printing funds. A similar committee functions 
within each major field command. 

(3) Production controls also are in effect through centralized pro 
duction or procurement clearance points at Headquarters, United 
States Air Force and in each command. At these points, each print- 
ing job required undergoes a review concerning necessity, avoidance 
of duplicating material in other publications, and other checks de 
signed to prevent unnecessary expense and waste. 

"The poesia for printing and reproduction in fiscal year 1953 

s $24,878,000 which is necessary to provide printing support for the 
over-all Air Force program. 


SUMMARY JUSTIFICATION DATA 


Mr. Taser. We will insert the appropriate justifications at this 
point. 
(The matter referred to follows:) 


Project 434: Printing and reproduction___~___- ..-.-. $24, 878, 000 


Summary of items 
(a) Departmental printing $18, 097, 000 
(0) Contract field printing--- ; Sus _ 6, 781, 000 


Total onbendoan 7 ine = 24, 878, 000 


(a) Departmental printing, $18,097,000.—The requirements for departmental 
printing are based upon components of the Air Force program for fiscal year 1953. 
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his estimate was developed by applying program factors to consumption data 
ccumulated during fiscal years 1950 and 1951 with consideration being given to 
specific new items directly related to Air Force objectives for fiscal year 1953. 
the departmental printing estimate by Air Force printing codes is as follows: 


Code Amount 


101 | Miscellaneous staff publications ss es Taha $278, 000 
105 | Air Force regulations, Air Force letters - : arith ‘ 261, 000 
114 | Numbered Air Force pamphlets godin osu 64, 000 
115 | Tables of allowances and similar tables ; ; Jod.cé ’ 31, 000 
117 | Periodicals Tue : ‘ 3 — 413, 000 
119 | Civil service maturial__..........-- 7 ae secede ‘ ‘ 605, 000 
3 | Manuals ‘ ie cenaie amet ‘ : j 3, 130, 000 
5 | Technical publications. —— neeews “ 461, 000 
7 — cialized publications aod ; = sii 636, 000 
8 | Visual aids___...- baie aia a ; o— 16, 000 
130A | Personnel research manuals, booklets é a 7 42, 000 
130B | Personnel research forms, answer sheets piabulewes bbs—See + 4, 000 
201 | Engraving i tie 7 5 Sieh a 225, 000 
205C | Tabulating cards_....._._-- izs ee at : d 605, 000 
205P | Tabulating paper teak table _ $63 039, 000 
207 | Standard category forms. __-.....-..--- ; weet . 390, 000 
208 | Blank forms, specialty type Lala O40 wae ons , 244, 000 
209 | Blank forms, cut sheets and pads_.--- canoe 2, 895, 000 
210 | Blank forms, book type. ..............-- ~ebedencasdabnatibas ‘ , 763, 000 
Pa al 4 " 905, 000 


123 
125 
127 
12 


Total. heal pitas atten . an . 097, 000 


(b) Contract field printing, $6,781,000. 

This estimate represents contract field printing requirements developed by the 
Department of the Air Force field commands as reviewed and approved by 
Headquarters, United States Air Force. Actual recurring contract require- 
ments, such as technical orders and supply catalogs, form the major portion 
of this estimate. Other printing requirements generated by the increased fiscal 
year 1953 Air Force program beyond the capabilities of Department of the Air 
Foree field printing plants also are included. 


EXPLANATION OF INCREASE IN 1953 BUDGET 


Mr. Taper. You have in here an increase of about $5.4 million. 
What activity is increasing which would justify that ? 

Captain Tuompson. That is based, sir, on the over-all projected 
expansion of the Air Force. 

Mr. Taner. It is a projected item rather than a real one? 

Captain Tuompson. No, sir; the computation is made from past 
consumption data, projected program factors, and new items directly 
related to Air Force objectives. 

Mr. Taser. You mean there is a projected expansion in the event 
of an all-out war? 

Captain Tuompson. No, sir. "~ program element considered i 
the projec ted end strength of 1953 

Mr. Taper. That is only about 9 percent above the current figure, 
or the figure for this year. This is an increase of at least 25 percent; 
“a 25 percent. 

Captain THomrson. Our departmental printing requirement for 
fiscal year 1953 which increases approximately 18 percent over fiscal 
vear 1952 is directly related to consumption experience, various seg- 
ments of the Air Force program and by considering new items direc tly 
related to Air Force objectives. Our contract field printing require- 
ments which increase approximately 69 percent over fiscal year 1952 
is developed by field commands, reviewed by our headquarters, and is 
based upon experience and the Air Force program. The primary 
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reason for increase in this area is attributable to the policy of the 
Joint Congressional Committee on Printing which allows only a 
limited expansion of Air Force field printing facilities. Asa result of 
this policy, we must procure more pr inting from commercial sources 
in lieu of expanding printing facilities or by establishing new plants. 

General Opom. Our major unit increase, sir, during the course of 
this next year, is just shy of 20 percent. ‘Th: at is speaking of major 
units, sir. 

Mr. Taser. The increase here was $5,468,000. That is a 25 percent 
increase over the $19,410,000. You must have $3 million or $4 million 
of velvet in that estimate. 

Captain Tompson. No, sir. The largest percentage of increase in 
here is in the field contract printing. As previously stated, the in- 
crease in contract printing is primarily atiributable to the policies of 
the Joint Congressional Committee on Printing. 

a Taser. How much was field contract printing this year? 

Captain THompson. Currently it is $4,014,000. 

Mr. Taser. How much is it for the departmental printing? 

Captain Thompson. Fifteen million and three hundred and ninety- 
six thousand dollars for fiscal year 1952. 

Mr. Taner. That means you have a lot of extra things in here. I do 
not know what they are, but you have a lot of it here. 

General Asensro. Sir, this is a compilation of increasing require- 
ments in some instances and decreasing requirements in some instan- 
ces, according to the particular application. 

If we follow through the list which is shown on p: age 52 we find that 
the comparable amounts in fiscal year 1952 were $336,000 for the 
first item. 

There is an item for which we received $41,000 last year, for which 
we have no request this year—extension courses. 

$217,000 for the numbered Air Force regulations and letters. 

$53,000 for pamphlets. 

$26,000 for the next item. 

$242.000 for the next, as against $413,000. 

$504,000 for the civil-service material. 

$2,618,000 for the manuals. 

$2,083,000 for the technical publications. 

$529,000 for the specialized publications; and so on right down the 
list, sir. They are definitely tied to the specific requirements and the 
specific inventory positions in which we find ourselves as of the end 
of the year. 


Turspay, Marcu 11, 1952. 
AERONAUTICAL CHART AND INFORMATION SERVICE 


WITNESS 


COL. PAUL C. SCHAUER, COMMANDING OFFICER, AERONAUTICAL 
CHART AND INFORMATION SERVICE 


Capt. Charles Vollmer, Logistic Support Branch Maintenance and 
Operations Division, Directorate of Budget. 

Mr. Taper. The next project is 435, “Aeronautical Chart and In- 
formation Service.” You have a request for $21,180,000, which is 
pretty nearly double what you have for this year. 
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Will you present this item, please. 

General Asensto. Colonel Schauer of the Aeronautical Chart and 
Information Service has a presentation on project 435. Will you pro- 
ceed, Colonel Schauer? 

Colonel Scuaver. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
this estimate of $21,180,000 provides for the operation of the Aeronau- 

tical Chart and Information Service the function of which is to pro- 
vide all aeronautical charting requirements. The specific mission of 
the Service includes the research, production, compilation, reproduc- 
tion, and distribution of aeronautical charts and related matériels and 
is divided into two mejor programs: (a) the Standard Series Charts, 
which include World Aeronautical Charts, Pilotage Charts, Flight 
Charts, Loran Charts, Jet Charts, and all maps and related materials 
that are used in normal flying missions of the Air Force. These charts 
are subject to constant revision to insure the incorporation of the latest 
available information to prevent their becoming hazardous. Since 
the Aeronautical Chart and Information Service has the sole respon- 
sibility within the Department of Defense for 1:1 million scale cov- 
erage of the world, the maintenance work for this series must be accel- 
erated in consonance with the increased requirements of the Air Force, 
Army, and Navy to provide maximum reliability. Other projects 
affecting the Standard Series program include continuing high pri- 
ority demands of the Far East Air F orce, the Air Information Pro- 
gram covering Radio Facility Charts, Pilots Handbooks and various 
publications required j in connection with the Air Force Flying Safety 
program, and requirements obtained by the Aeron: sutical Chart and 
Information offices strategically located in overseas areas; (b) The Air 
Objective Folder Program which includes the veanertiien of strategic 
and tactical graphic target materials and the preparation of target 
folders, dossiers, and binders for selected areas. Since its inception 
in 1948, Air Objective Folder work has absorbed approximately 40 per- 
cent of the Aeronautical Chart and Information Service productive 
capacity. Projects which have been added to this program for accom- 
plishment during fiscal year 1953 included the following: (1) produc- 
tion of radar intensity charts for use by our strategic forces; (2) 
charting of potential enemy industrial targets; (3) development of 
counterattack targets to deter atomic attack on the Continental United 
States: (4) charting of targets to retard potential enemy advances; 
(5) preparation of charts for the civil defense of the United States: 
and (6) evaluation of charts and reliability diagrams for newly de- 
veloped methods of bombing. Project 435 begins on page 54 in the 
budget you have before you. 


SUMMARY JUSTIFICATION DATA 


Mr. Taner. The appropriate justification material will be inserted 
at this point. 
(The matter referred to follows:) 


Project 435: Aeronautical Chart and Information Service $21, 180, 000 


The major factors affecting the over-all Aeronautical Chart and Information 
Service mission which result in an increased fund requirement for fiscal year 
1953 over fiscal year 1952 are the continuing and expanding requirements both 
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in the number of individual charts and the quantity of copies in the followin; 
major program areas: 

(a) The air information program covering radio facility charts, foreign info; 
mation clearance guides, Pilots’ Handbooks, and Civil Aeronautical Aviation and 
International Civil Aviation Organization publications, required by the flying 
safety program of the Air Force. Aeronautical chart and information offices 
have been established throughout the world to disseminate charting informatio, 
and advise and assist theater commanders in charting matters. Through thx 
establishment of these offices, more judicious use is made of published charts 
and more correlation exists between theater requirements and chart plant efforts 

(b) The continuing high priority demand from the Far East Air Force, th¢ 
United States Air Force in Europe, and the Tactical Air Command for approac 
and pilotage charts required to support potential ground operations world wide 

Contractual service needs have increased in direct proportion to the opera 
tional requirements. Even though it is expected that the Aeronautical Chart 
Plant will be in its new building at the beginning of fiscal year 1958, these con 
tractual funds are necessary to take care of the large increase in reproduction 
requirements. In addition, requirements for supplies, particularly paper and 
film for the reproduction of charts, have increased. Increased quantities recog 
nize the increase in the force structure, additional production to fulfill require- 
ments of the Navy, as well as the stockpiling of base charts to expedite produ 
tion of finished charts under emergency conditions. 

In the past, the Air Force has obtained without charge a large number of charts 
from the Coast and Geodetic Survey. However, in passing the fiscal year 1952 
appropriation for this agency, Congress specifically stipulated that the nationa 
defense agency requirements would be furnished on a reimbursable basis. In 
consonance with this policy, approximately $1,000,000 has been included in this 
estimate for the procurement of some 36,000,000 copies of Coast and Geodetic 
Survey charts. 

A summary of the budget requirements for fiscal year 1953 is as follows: 


Man-years Funds 


01 Personnel 

07 (Contractual services) 
08 (Supplies 

Other requirements 


Potal 


Method of computation : 

(a) The total man-years necessary to produce the charts required by the Air 
Force were developed based on past experience and the utilization of established 
man-hour factors derived from a thorough analysis of cost information. In 
developing the number of man-years required to produce a chart, the availability 
of source material, the availability and detail of intelligence data, the land or 
water areas covered, the density of features, and, if necessary, the annotations 
required were considered. Further, a separate analysis of each chart was made 
taking into account the ultimate use of the chart by the Air Force, the priority 
assigned the chart, and other related factors. Measuring the photogrammetry 
activity included consideration of the amount of aerial reconnaissance and tri- 
metrogen photography available, the tip-and-tilt analysis to be performed, and 
the establishment of geographic and geodetic control. 

(b) Based on past experience and the projected capacity of the aeronautical 
chart plant, the ability of accomplishing work within this facility was deter 
mined. This established the percentage of the total work load that may be 
expected from aeronautical chart plant. 

(c) The total program was then studied and that portion that could be 
contracted was determined giving due consideration to the facilities available 
from other sources and the security classification of the work to be accomplished 
Those programs that could be contracted and which were over and above the 
aeronautical chart and information service capability represented the total con 
tract requirement. From interdepartmental agreements and past production 
records, the amount which could be contracted to other governmental agencies 
was determined. The remainder of the program represented the amount to Le 
contracted commercially. Costs of these contractual requirements were deter 
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mined by applying past experience factors to that portion to be accomplished by 
other governmental agencies and by using average September 1951 prices for that 
portion to be accomplished commercially. 

(d@) Both man-year requirements and contractual services were developed as 
set forth above. All other requirements such as supplies, materials, equipment, 
and travel costs were computed on the basis of prior years’ experience modified 
to agree with projected Air Force programs for fiscal year 1953. 


INCREASE IN CONTRACTUAL SERVICES AND SUPPLIES 


General Asrensio. The 2,285 man-years within this project are a 
projection of holding level at the end strength for fiscal year 1952. 

Mr. Taser. On that basis why do you need a $10-million increase? 

You have an item for contractual services here. How much did you 
have for 1952—— 

General Asenst1o. $2.9 million. 

Mr. Taser. On personnel? 

Captain VotimeEr. $7.4 million in 1952. 

Mr. Taser. How much did you have for supplies? 

General AsEnsto. In 1952, $886,000, sir. 

Mr. Taser. Your big increase is in your “Contractual services” and 
your “Supplies.” The “Supplies” multiply by 4 and your “Contractual 
services” multiply by 214. Why do you need such an increase as 
that? 

Colonel Schauer. Primarily, sir, because the target program was a 
long time in getting started. There was a great deal of research 
to be done on available materials from all the many intelligence 
sources. Only now are we really beginning to assemble all this 
material, 

Rather than greatly expand the strength of the Chart Service, 
we have gone to contracting with commercial firms as our best out- 
let. Such contracting requires additional supplies to go along with 
it. 

I would like to show you some of the articles we produce, if you 
have the time to look at the book we have here, so that you may see 
what we are putting out in this target program. 

Mr. Taser. You mean you are hiring contractor printing shops 
to do a lot of this now? 

Colonel Scuavrr. Yes, sir. This fits well into the mobilization 
plan, because the contractors are spread throughout the country and 
will be able to carry on in the event of emergency. 

Mr, Taper. Why would you need a lot more charts than you are 
producing this year? 

Colonel Scuaver. Primarily, it is because of the lead time. There 
is a long lead time of 2 or 3 or 4 years in the target-charting business. 
The target charts that we are now really beginning to turn out in 
quantity for the strategic forces, are only possible because of the past 
several years of extensive research. 

Mr. Taper. You mean you have not been turning out charts? 

Colonel Scuavrr. We have been; but not in the quantity, and we 
might say the quality, that we are now able to. 

General Asensto. Off the record, sir. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. We will resume with you gentlemen at 2 o'clock. 

General Parker. Very well, sir. 





Tuespay, Marcu 11, 1952 


Base MAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONS 
WITNESS 


COL. S. C. LOMBARD, CHIEF, BASE ADMINISTRATION DIVISION, AIR 
MATERIEL COMMAND 


Mr. Manion. The committee will come to order. 

General Asensto. Sir, we are about to enter upon project 438, “Base 
maintenance and operations,” in the program of logistical support. 
Our witness in this area is Colonel Lombard, who has a prepared 
statement. 

Will you proceed, Colonel Lombard ? 

Colonel Lomparp. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
project 4838 provides for those expenses associated with base mainte 
nance and operations of installations which support the Air Force 
logistically. Since the activities on these installations perform neces- 
sary depot supply and depot maintenance functions, the requirements 
of this project are allied to project 431, “Depot maintenance,” and proj- 
ect 432, “Depot supply,” in that the funds and manpower requested will 
be utilized to maintain the installations and provide the applicable 
services necessary to promulgate the logistical mission delegated to 
this program. An increase in the number of logistical installations 
and the more intensive utilization of existing fac ilities to support the 
expanded mission of the Air Force have resulted in additional fund 
requirements. The amount requested represents an increase of ap- 
proximately $25,000,000 over currently available funds for fiscal year 
1952. This increase is generally reflected in the following categories: 
Personal services, rentals and utilities, contractual services, and au 
thorized local purchase of supplies and materials. 

Total funds requested herein will provide for those costs needed to 
furnish normal “housekeepmg services,” which include maintenance 
of real property, utilities services, transportation, communications, 
and janitorial services. Depot storage facilities which are leased to 
augment storage available at our regular installations, business ma- 
chines which are rented for accounting and inventory purposes, and 
provision for fire protection and security services make up a substan- 
tial portion of the mission responsibilities to be funded in this project. 

Requirements for personal services have been reduced to minimum 
essential needs with emphasis on maximum utilization of manpower. 
In some instances where it is not feasible to establish a complete sup- 
port activity, contracts have been awarded for support-type services 
from civilian sources. Services of this nature have been restricted to 
urgent and immediate requirements that cannot be provided within 
existing capabilities. 

The funds requested in this estimate, $178,267,000, represent mini- 
mum essential requirements to support the expanded logistical mission 
of the Air Force in fiscal year 1953. 

Project 438 begins on page 57 of the printed budget you have before 
you, 
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SUMMARY JUSTIFICATION DATA 


Mr. Taser. We will insert the prepared justifications at this point. 
(The matter referred to follows:) 


Project 488: Base maintenance and operations $178, 267, 000 


Summary of items 


a) Civilian personal services ‘ re $108, 715, 000 
(b) Other base maintenance and operations costs ; 69, 552, 000 


Total requirements______ Aa : ome ity ete aoe 


(a) Personal services.—A total of ¥ man-years at a cost of $108,715,000 
are requested for civilian personal services in fiscal year 1953. The personal 
services estimate is distributed as follows: 


year Funds 


Installations in continental United States__........_- 30,342 | $101, 990, 000 
Installations overseas _. boas aan ‘4 4, 989 6, 725, 000 


Total pbbwkwnkhee ahi. ' hide oddbios 35,33 | 108, 715, 000 


The distribution of man-years and funds for personal services has been based 
on available experience data during fiscal year 1952. The projected man-years 
and funds for personal services have been correlated with the program of 
installations to develop the requirements included in this estimate. The esti- 
mated costs for personal services haye been reduced to minimum essential 
requirements necessary to support the logistical program in fiscal year 1953. 
In consonance with the emphasis on rigid economies, no provision has been 
made for extraordinary overtime. 

(b) Other costs.—$69,552,000 is requested for other costs incident to the base 
maintenance and operation of logistical support installations including con- 
tractual services, tenporary duty travel allowances, rentals under lease agree- 
ments of lands, buildings and other real property, and the authorized local pro- 
curement of supplies and materials. 

The increased costs associated with the maintenance and operations of logisti- 
cal support installations within the zone of the interior in fiscal year 1953 over 
fiscal year 1952 are primarily a result of more intensive utilization of existing 
nstallations and the activation of three additional secondary installations. 
Expanded utilization of facilities has resulted in increased requirements primarily 
for utilities, local purchase of supplies and materials, leased warehouse space, 
and contractual services in addition to costs for personal services. 

Costs for logistical support installations in the overseas areas reflect the 
continued expansion of facilities initiated in fiscal year 1952 and the incorpora- 
tion within this estimate of costs which were not reflected in the previous year. 

The total fund requirements for this project have been developed from detailed 
estimates prepared and justified at operating levels and were based on experi- 
ence data and approved program information. The resultant estimates were 
screened, analyzed and revised by each succeeding echelon of command. The 
funds requested herein will provide support for only the most essential functions 
under most austere policies and the exercising of rigid economies. 


WHITE-COLLAR PERSONNEL 


Mr. Taper. If you can tell me, I would like to have you tell me 
how, for the maintenance of these stations, you can use such a large 
percentage of white-collar personnel. 

December 31, 1951, you have 14,440 as against 15,507. It looks like 
your percentage is altogether too high. 

Colonel Battery. Mr. Taber, these white-collar personnel in this 
area, 438, perform a great many such jobs as statistical services and 
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things like that. They are actually working people. Yet they ar 
under the Classification Act and consequently are graded. We cal] 
them white-collar workers. 

This area provides all the support elements of a base, all the clerical! 
work that is part of the work done in the base support. That is 
where these white-collar people are. 

Mr. Taper. As I understand it, this includes the people who tak 
care of the buildings, or the maintenance, like plumbers and carpen 
ters and masons and caretakers and all that sort of thing. 

Colonel Battey. No, sir. The people such as carpenters, plumbers, 
and that type of employee are Wage Board, and are reflected in the 
blue-collar column. 

Mr. Taser. This project includes them. 

General Asensto. Yes, sir. 

Colonel Batrtry. That is right, sir. The project includes all those 
people, sir. 

Mr. Taser. The personnel involved in the white-collar personnel 
would be the bookkeeping and stenographers and that sort of thing, 
for that kind of job, and this should not run anywhere near as 
many as the ones who actually work on the job. I do not see how 
it could possibly be. 

Colonel Battey. When you get into the headquarters functions, sir, 
all the people who serve in such things as the adjutant’s office, opera- 
tions division, comptroller’s office, etc., all are reflected in this area. 
There are large numbers of graded personnel who, because they fall in 
the graded classification, are classified as white-collar, and are 
reflected in this. 

Mr. Taper. It looks to me as if it is way out of line. 

For instance, in the period from December 31 to the end of 1952 
fiscal year you plan to increase 82 in your white-collar group and to 
increase 1,450 in your blue-collar group. Then you jump over to 
June of 1953 and you increase almost an even 4,000 in your white- 
collar group and only a little less than 3,000 in your blue-collar group. 
It just looks like it is altogether out of proportion. 


OTHER MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION COSTS 


Now, for your personal services in here you have $108 million, and 
for the other base maintenance and operations cost you have $69 
million. What does that represent? Does that represent the cost 
of fuel or anything of that character? Is it simply incidental 
expenses ? 

Colonel Lomparp. The $69 million? 

Mr. Taser. What does that represent ? 

Colonel Lomparp. That represents all the costs other than the hire 
of personnel as such. It includes travel. It includes transportation 
of things. It includes communication services. It includes rent and 
utilities services. It includes other contractual services. 

Mr. Taser. What are they? Does it include electricity ? 

Colonel Lomparp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. Which you buy? 

Colonel Lomparp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. Does it include fuel to heat ? 

Colonel Lomparp. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Taser. And that sort of thing? 
Colonel Lomparp. Yes, sir. 


CIVILIAN PERSONAL SERVICE 


Mr. Taser. How much were those two figures this current fiscal 
year? How much were you allowed for each of them? How much 
were you allowed for project (a) ¢ 

Colonel Lomparp. In the civilian personnel in 1952, sir? 

Mr. Taper. Yes. 

General Asensio. $101,979,000. That includes Korea and reim- 
bursables. It is $101,829,000, otherwise. 


OTHER MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION COSTS 


Mr. Taser. What about project (>) ¢ 

Colonel Lomparp. The other costs were $51,287,000 for 1952, and 
they are $69,552,000 for 1953. 

Mr. Taner. Why do you have such a big increase in the other base 
operating costs / 

Colonel Lomparp. There is about $6,886,000 involved in the per- 
sonnel increase, and the other increases are centered largely in three 
areas. 

The first is a $5,938,000 increase in rents and utilities services. That 
s broken down into an increase of $487,000 for utilities, $2,084,000 
for rentals of electrical accounting machines, and $2,100,000 for leased 
storage space. Those are the increased costs in the zone of interior. 

Mr. Taper. I see. 

Colonel Lomparp. There is a $60,000 increase in the Far East Air 
Force, which is to provide for the additional] electrical accounting 
machine rentals for supply accounting ; and $1,207,000 increase in the 
Kuropean theater, $1 million of which is to provide for leased space 
required for the assumption of quartermaster storage formerly per- 
formed by the Department of the Army; and $ $207,000 which is to 
provide for leasing of off-post facilities for the regular supplies of 
the air forces in Europe. 

Mr. Taser. That does not make up the whole $18 million increase, 


but I wish you would at least give us for the record what that $18 
million is made up of. 


(The information requested is as follows :) 


In summary, the approximate $18-million increase in fiscal year 1953 over 
fiscal year 1952 is identified as follows: 


Oe eee ing ta nscigp aoe trcniggeecinpneromntgenitictestnsin ili niasebiniialill $5, 938, 000 


Contractual services 


6, 816, 000 
SSC TNC I ici Sin idk aki ih eke eg eh bin  nes dnc eS depen 


4, 931, 000 
Total 17, 685, 000 

This indicates the three areas which reflect the major nonpersonnel increases in 
fiscal year 1953. The balance of the increase is distributed among transporta- 


tion costs, communications services, travel allowances, and local procurement 
of equipment. 
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CONTRACTUAL SERVICES 


Colonel Lomparp. The next area is the Other Contractual Services. 
This year we have a requirement in the zone of interior of $8,193,000 
in this area, broken down as follows: Contracts totaling nearly $3 
million are now being negotiated to obtain base maintenance and 
operation services during the fiscal year 1953 for the Birmingham 
Modification Center, the Aberdeen Storage Facility, and the Kansas 
City Specialized Depot. 

Two million five hundred thousand dollars is estimated to be 
required to provide for about 60 percent of a total of 8 million square 
feet of ieased storage space which is presently under contract or 
negotiation. 

Two million seven hundred thousand dollars will be utilized for con- 
tractual services such as professional services, including civilian chap- 
lains, instructors, lawyers, transportation of household goods, laundry 
services, repair and maintenance of specialized equipment, and road 
construction and similar maintenance jobs at posts which are per- 
formed under contract. That amount is approximately the same as 
was provided for that purpose this year. 

Mr. Taser. Eight million additional square feet of storage space/ 

Colonel Lomparp. Yes, sir; to be leased. 

Mr. Taper. To be leased ? 

Colonel Lomparp. Eight million square feet, to be leased. 

Mr. Taper. Yes. In addition to what you have before? 

Colonel Lomparp. No, sir; we have some of that now. There is 
expected to be an additional 2.8 million feet leased during 1953, but 
there will be something like 4 million feet leased between now and the 
end of 1952, which will have to be supported during the entire year 
1953 but only a minor amount of support will be necessary on that 
during this fiscal year, because it is still to be obtained. 

General Asensio. The increase in that area is $6,816,000 for the 
other contractual services. There is another area 


SUPPLIES AND MATERIALS 


Colonel Lomparp. Another large area is in the purchase of supplies 
and materials, an increase of $4,931,000. 

It is the policy of the Air Force to decentralize the procurement 
of supplies and services to the extent that reduced inventories will 
be more economical to the Government. A large portion of the in- 
crease requested here will provide the initial inventories of supplies 
for the new installations and other facilities activated during the 
fiscal year 1953. It includes such items as coal, gasoline (other than 
aviation gasoline), motor oil, Diesel oil, plumbing supplies, electrical 
supplies, commercial hardware, replacement parts for heating equip- 
ment, automotive spare parts. 

Mr. Taser. How many tons of coal, for instance, are you planning 
to buy as against the previous year ? 

Colonel Lomparp. I do not have that here, sir, now. 

Mr. Taser. Do you use coal for heating, or what do you use mostly ? 

Colonel Lomparp. We use coal, oil, and gas. It depends on the 
location, sir. 
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Mr. Taser. How much fuel are you using? I would just as soon 
have the dollar figure. How much are you using for 1952 and how 
much for 1953? 

General AsEnsto. Sir, we will have to supply those figures. 

Colonel LomBarp. I do not believe I have them right now, sir. 

Mr. Taser. You do not have anything on that? 

General Asensio. We only have some of them here, sir. 

(The information is as follows:) 

The amount included in project 43S in fiscal year 1952 for heating fuels was 
$3,136,500. The corresponding figure included in the fiscal year 1953 budget 
estimate is $3,261,000. This represents an increase for this item in the amount 
of $124,500. 


General Asensio. The actual contracting for coal was accomplished 
on a centralized basis, taking into account not only project 438, but 
the other base maintenance and operations projects requirements. 

Mr. Taser. All right. That is all I have. 


Turspay, Marcnw 11, 1952 
Masor Reparrs anp Mrnor Constrrvucrion 


WITNESS 


LT. COL. CHARLES M. TURNER, CHIEF OF MAINTENANCE DIVISION, 
DIRECTORATE OF INSTALLATIONS, DCS/OPERATIONS 


Mr. Manon. We will proceed to the next project, 489, which is 
“Major repairs and minor construction.” 

General Asens1o. Our main witness in this area, Mr. Chairman, is 
Lt. Col. Charles M. Turner, the Chief of the Maintenance Division 
of the Directorate of Installations. 

Will you present your statement, Colonel Turner ? 

Colonel Turner. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
the estimate of $15,000,000 in project 439 funds is to provide for 
major repairs and minor construction for logistical support instal- 
lations. 

Prior to the present expansion program, entire bases or portions 
thereof were placed on inactive status with maintenance reduced to 
a bare minimum. In returning these inactive facilities to active 
status to accommodate the increasing requirements of the Air Force, 
the policy is pursued that no new facility will be constructed if an 
existing facility can be practically or economically re hhabilitated 

altered to fulfill requirements. They are thus restored insofar as rea- 
sonable to a condition substantially equivalent to their original « 
designed capacity or efficiency. During the past several years, em- 
phasis has also been placed on major re pair-type work. There is a 
continuing and further need for funds for major repair work, how- 
ever, due to the fact that many fac — are reaching the maximum 
life for which they were designed; i. e., 10-year roofs are no longer 
watertight; timber roof trusses are sagging and splitting; under- 
ground utilities are corroding and rusting. Also, designed capacity is 
of necessity being exceeded; i. e., airfield pavements designed for 
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World War II type aircraft must carry far heavier modern equip 
ment until such time as new construction can supplement it. As these 
and other defects become apparent, they must be rectified to avoid 
loss of the entire facility. 

Minor construction and modification, alteration, and extension of 
existing facilities is necessary to accommodate the expanded logistical! 
support requirements of the Air Force, as well as the changes in 
operational characteristics of modern aircraft and associated equip 
ment. This estimate provides for enlargement of machine shops, 
warehouses, aircraft maintenance and modification facilities, inci 
dental office space, and utilities systems where necessary. 

Typical projects exemplifying the functional categories listed on 
page 61 of the printed budget you have before you are as follows: 

Pyote Air Force Base, Pyote, Tex.: Resealing of 173,220 lineal 
feet of expansion joints and cracks on concrete parking apron at an 
estimated cost of $10,400. Existing joint compound has exceeded its 
maximum life and has deteriorated to such an extent that water is 
reaching subgrade. Failure to seal joints and cracks will lead to 
damaged subgrade and pavement and costly repairs. 

Wilkins Air Force Specialized Depot, Shelby, Ohio: Waterproofing 
135,000 square feet of concrete block warehouses by pointing of joints 
and application of a colorless waterproofing material at an estimated 
cost of $52,500. These warehouses are used for the storage of rubber 
products, clothing, publications, ete. The proposed work will prevent 
the entry of moisture which would be hazardous to matériel and equip- 
ment stored in these buildings. 

Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, Dayton, Ohio: Recoating 215,000 
square feet of roof surface of hangars Nos. 4A, 4B, 4C, 4D, and 45, 
area B, at an estimated cost of $33,000. The existing roof coating 
has deteriorated to such an extent that recoating is necessary to pre- 
vent elements from damaging roofing. Recoating at this time will pre- 
vent much more costly future repairs. These hangars are used for 
aircraft maintenance and, in addition to machine tools and equip- 
ment valued at approximately $2,000,000, aircraft engines and other 
parts exposed during repairs must be properly protected from the 
elements. 

Brookley Air Force Base, Mobile, Ala.: Construct heated and ven 
tilated parachute-drying tower adjacent to building T-93 at an esti- 
mated cost of $12,000. ‘This project is necessary to provide essential 
parachute drying facilities. 

Clark Air Force Base, Philippine Islands: Replacement of timber 
stringers and decking at pier installations, port of Manila, at an esti 
mated cost of $40,000. Present deteriorated condition of stringers 
and decking is such that failure to provide necessary repairs will lead 
to hazardous working conditions and damage to mobile equipment. 

Tinker Air Force Base, Oklahoma City, Okla. : Installation of high- 
intensity approach lights on north-south runway at an estimated cost 
of $29,000. Twenty-eight high-intensity approach lights are required 
to meet current Air Force criteria for high-intensity approach lights 
on instrument runways. 

Mr. Manon. My disposition is to say “What water?” at this point. 

Colonel Turner. Rainwater. 

Mr. Manon. We have not had any rainwater out there now for a 
couple of years, I think. 
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Mr. Taper. Do you not have water in Texas any more? 

Mr. Manon. That is out near Pyote. That is near El Paso. I 
imagine it rains 5 or 6 inches a year. 

Colonel Turner. Water in the subgrade will cause it to deteriorate 
rapidly, though. 

These requirements are substantiated by specific projects which were 
submitted in accordance with the most austere criteria deemed feasible 
and which have been thoroughly screened by the major air commands 
and Headquarters, United States Air Force. Thus the total requested 
is the minimum required to satisfactorily support the logistical pro- 
gram of the Air Force. 

Project 439 begins on page 60 of the printed budget you have before 
you. 

Mr. Manon. Your point is that throughout the Air Force you have 
minor construction in connection with yeur repair work ? 

Colonel Turner. Yes, sir. Modification and alteration of exist- 
ing facilities to adapt them to the expanded Air Force. 

Mr. Manon. In this kind of work you ought to, and no doubt do, 
give consideration to priorities. For example, as to the roofing on a 
building, you have to tend to those things immediately, I would think. 


COMPARISON OF 1952 BUDGET 1953 


How does this compare with your programing for fiscal year 1952? 

Colonel Turner. The program in fiscal year 1952 in this area was 
$10.5 million, sir. 

Mr. Taper. Only a 50-percent increase. 

Colonel Turner. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Taser. Your personnel in the Air Force goes up 10 percent, 
and your expense of repairs, and that sort of thing goes up 50 percent ¢ 

Colonel Turner. Sir, this is primarily for modifications and addi- 
tions to existing facilities, to accommodate the expanded mission at 
these installations, rather than the construction of new facilities. The 
requirements in this area are developed in relation to the Air Force 
installation program. The percentage of military personnel increase 
does not have a direct bearing in computing requirements in this 
project. 

Mr. Manon. What was your requested appropriation in fiscal 1951? 

Colonel Turner. For fiscal year 1951 I do not have the requested 
appropriation, sir, but the amount obligated was $7,999,000. 

Mr. Taser, That is when you were really stepping things up, with 
the increase in your facilities? 

Colonel Turner. Well, we are stepping things up now to the ex- 

panded Air Force, due to the larger mission. 

Mr. Manon. We went from 48 up to around 80 and then up to 
about 97 and now up to about 126 combat wings, with 143 including 
the troop combat areas, I believe. 

General Asensio. Yes, sir. 


SUMMARY JUSTIFICATION DATA 


Mr. Manon. We will insert the prepared justification at this point. 
(The matter referred to follows :) 


Project 489: Major repairs and minor construction__ _._.. $15, 000, 000 
94918—52—_54 
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Part Il—Justification of funds requested 


In the development of the base utilization program for logistical support in- 
stallations and facilities for fiscal year 1953, primary consideration has been 
viven to maximum utilization of existing installations. The Air Force plant 
facilities utilized in the logistical support program are largely industrial-type 
buildings used for depot storage and maintenance activities. Most of the depots 
have airfields to accommodate air-freight movements and aircraft undergoing 
depot maintenance or modification. 

The policy of maximum utilization of existing installations dictates to some 
degree a deviation from World War II standards to meet saturation occupancy 
conditions and modern operational and logistical requirements. Use of modern 
jet and conventional-type aircraft requires major changes in the fuel storage 
ond dispensing systems, aircraft maintenance facilities, test facilities, storage 
provisions, and airfield pavements. Minor additional security provisions, includ 
ing lighting and fencing, have become necessary. In consonance with the 
expanded Air Force mission, increases in administrative, technical, storage 
(including materials handling equipment), and test areas are generally necessary. 
Utilities plants and systems in many instances are overloaded and require 
expansion 

Major repairs to existing structures, utilities, and pavements are necessary 
to the economical and efficient accomplishment of logistical support functions 
The major repairs required are due primarily to the use of substandard ma 
terials and emergency expedients during the course of original construction 
wnd/or the increasing age of these facilities. (These major repair projects, as 
the term indicates, involve work beyond the scope of routine recurrent mainte 
nance, Typical examples of necessary major repairs include: repair of ware 
house roofs, waterproofing concrete-block walls of warehouses, rehabilitation of 
underground electric ducts and cable, surface sealing of asphalt runways, 
replacement of broken slabs in concrete runways, rehabilitation of water wells 
replacement of timber stringers and decking at pier installations. 

The functional distribution of programed requirements is as follows: 


Technical facilities (including hangars, shops, warehouses, naviga- 
tion aids, operational space, ete . : __ $8, 350, 000 
Troop facilities; housing, messing, and welfare i se ‘ , 210, 000 
Utilities: 
Hlectrical and communications____—- d ‘ $1, 301, 000 
Sanitary (water and sewerage) __ hth 932, 000 
Gas and heating and fuel storage bib mapeia tay ¢ pee ae 
eget RAE ae a es Se a ae ; ‘ 347, 000 
Pavements: Airfield, walks, roads, and storage - > S , 535, 000 
Other : Fences, ground, railroad, etc______-~_ : 558, 000 


Total _. 15, 000, 000 


The preparation of this program involved the submission of specific projects 
in justification of each requirement. The most austere ground rules possible 
were estabilshed and the necessity for each project checked against these rules 
by each of the review agencies through which they were necessarily processed. 
A final review by this headquarters assured that none but the most essential was 
included, resulting in a sound and admissible program, thoroughly substantiated. 
Of the total number of projects submitted, it was determined that the average 
major repair project amounts to $33,965 and the average alteration or minor 
construction project amounts to $19,850. 

When the project 489 program is approved and funded, it will be under con- 
stant surveillance to assure that only essential items will be accomplished in the 
event of a change in the over-all tactical or strategic situation affecting the 
logistical program. It will also be noted that no item has been included herein 
to accommodate disasters such as fires, floods, and storm damage. These situa 
tions must be accommodated as they arise at the expense of programed priority 
projects. 


Mr. Taner. You do not have any personnel in this set-up at all? 
General Asensto. Not in the project 439; no, sir. 

Mr. Taner. I believe that is all I have. 

Mr. Manton. Thank you, gentlemen. 





Tuurspay, Marcu 6, 1952. 
TRAINING SUPPORT 
WITNESSES 


COL. G. B. DANY, DEPUTY DIRECTOR, TRAINING, DCS/PERSONNEL 

COL. R. J. WILL, DIRECTORATE OF TRAINING, DCS/PERSONNEL 

MAJ. S. ROEDER, DIRECTORATE OF TRAINING, DCS/PERSONNEL 

LT. COL. E. G. CARLSON, DIRECTORATE OF PERSONNEL PLANNING, 
DCS/PERSONNEL 

E. R. BALDWIN, DIRECTORATE OF TRAINING, DCS/PERSONNEL 

J. E. EHRMANTRAUT, DIRECTORATE OF CIVILIAN PERSONNEL, 
DCS/PERSONNEL 


Obligations by project—Program 440: Training support 


Title 1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 195 


(2 3) 4 
Direct obligations 
Schools and training $43, 000, 068 $49, 178, 000 $49, 200, 000 
rraining equipment and supplies 12, 153, 75 21, 995, 000 8. 747. 000 
Base maintenance and operations 87, 499, 32, 763, 000 184, 053, 000 
Major repairs and minor construction 47,022, 253 , 382, 000 15, 000, 000 
Total direct obligations 189, 676, 000 214, 318, 000 257, 000, 000 


Reimbursable obligations 


Schools and training 423, 684 400, 000 
1 


lraining equipment and supplies , 000 

Base maintenance and operations 7, 060, 000 , 840, 000 

Major repairs and minor construction 13,000 
Total reimbursable obligations 7, 510, 684 9, 240, 000 26, 067, 000 
Total obligations ‘ 197, 186, 684 223, 558, 000 283, 067, 000 


Mr. Manon. The committee will please come to order. 

General Asensio. Sir, we have next program 440, “Training sup- 
port” on page 63 of the justifications, table 17. Our witness in this 
area is Col. George B. Dany, of the Directorate of Training. 


Contract TRAINING ScuHoots Versus Minirary TRAINING SCHOOLS 


Mr. Manon. Before we get into the breakdown of these figures I 
would like to talk with you about a matter which Mr. Taber and I have 
discussed, the matter of whether or not the Air Force should have 
private contract training schools for engine mechanics, and so forth, 
and whether or not those schools should be continued. I would like to 
have the story about that. Will you tell us about it, Colonel Dany? 

Colonel Dany. As you are probably aware, Mr. Mahon, during 
World War II we had a fairly large technical contract training pro- 
gram. We were in about 55 schools, and had a training load of about 
30,000, 

After the war was over we phased out of that type of training and 
went back to the military schools. 

Mr. Manon. For the training of engine mechanics and so forth? 
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Colonel Dany. That is correct. Allied with that, of course, was a 
contract type of training for flying training. 

Mr. Manon. About how many of these mechanics’ schools did y 
have ¢ 

Colonel Dany. We had approximately 55 mechanics’ schools during 
World War II. 

Mr. Manon. You are not counting in that number the contra: 
flying schools ? 

Colonel Dany. No, sir; there were about 56 of those. They ha, 
pened to be about even in this case. 

Mr. Manon. I remember visiting one at Tulsa. 

Colonel Dany. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. All right. 

Colonel Dany. Following World War II the training programs, 
so far as numbers of students were concerned, were greatly reduced 
There was adequate capacity on all the military bases in which t 
conduct this training. In fact, we had to close down a large numbe: 
of our military stations. 

Prior to Korea there was a build-up in the Air Force. At that 
time we gave consideration to whether or not we would go back into 
the technical contract training and the flying training. We studied 
the problem for awhile, and following Korea we did go into both 
contract flying training and the contract technical training. 

So far as the contract technical training was concerned, we took 
the first expansion which came after Korea on our own stations. W 
did it by going to multiple-shift operations, 2, 3 and 4 shifts. We 
did it by crowding our people, so far as housing was concerned, on 


below-normal and even below-emergency type of housing. 

However, with these types of measures we still were not able to 
meet the requirement for the build-up of the Air Force which at that 
time was somewhere around 48 groups to 95 groups. It was, there 
fore, necessary to supplement the military training capacity. 


FUNDS PROVIDED IN 1951, 1952 AND 19538 


Inasmuch as the technical contract training schools existed or could 
be put into existence or could be expanded, provisions were made in 
fiscal year 1951 funds to provide for the contract training of approxi 
mately 30,000 airplane mechanics, clerk-typists, automotive mechanics, 
and other trade-school specialists, who could be trained in existing 
or expanded contract schools. 

In the 1952 budget we asked for money and secured money to train 
an additional 12,000 or 13,000 in trade schools. In the fiscal year 
1953 we are not asking for any money for trade-school training by 
virtue of the fact that now we have in the military school sufficient 
capacity to conduct this training. 

This capacity was built up during the fiscal years 1951 and 1952, 
with Public Works funds, to provide for the military training of all 
of our mechanics and our various types of technical-trained specialists 
on our own bases. 

When we went into the technical training program in the contract 
schools we announced that this was an interim program and that we 
would call on them for this type of training until such time as ade- 
quate capacity existed in the military schools. The Air Force is 
pursuing its initial policy, which was announced 
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ADVANTAGES OF TRAINING IN MILITARY SCHOOLS 


We are conducting the training in the military schools because, 
first of all, we feel that we can obtain a better product at a comparable 
ost. We feel that the military training is better by virtue of the fact 

iat the military schools can obtain the critical materials and equip- 
ment which are necessary to train our specialists. In many instances 
we have found equipment to be in short supply. When it is in short 
-upply we improvise by going to multiple-shift operations. 

We find that the type of instruction that the student receives is 
better in the military school. We believe in personalized instruc- 
tion. We believe in teaching largely by having the student do things. 
W e have the instructor const: untly supervising the students, as he 

loes the various things that he has to do in learning the mechanics 
of his trade. 

We find that the military instructors can impart to the students 
a great deal of practical knowledge which they have gained in on-the- 
job training and on-the-job work that they have done in Air Force 
organizations. 

We also find that we get a by-product from that type of utilization 
of military instructors. The Air Force has a crying need for in- 
structors throughout all its organizations by virtue of the large on- 
the-job training programs which organizations conduct. Instruc- 
tors who have instructed in the Training Command are our best source 
of instructors to be used in all the organizations of the Air Force. 

We feel that military training is superior by virtue of the fact 
that we can exercise better supervision. We have a small number of 
schools compared to the number of contract schools. 


TRAINING OF CLERK-TYPISTS 


For example, in the training of a clerk-typist, we had that training 
being conducted by 23 different schools scattered throughout the 
country. 

Mr. Taper. Typists? 

Colonel Dany. Clerk-typists; yes, sir. 

Mr. Taner. You do not have to train them, do you? 

Colonel Dany. Yes, sir; we do. 

Mr. Manon. You mean in World War II? 

Colonel Dany. We did that in World War II. 

Mr. Manon. You mean since? 

Colonel Dany. And since World War II. 

Mr. Manon. Since World War II there were 23 contract schools 
for clerk-typists ¢ 

Colonel Dany. That is correct, sir. Those schools were scattered 
throughout the various States of the United States. The supervision 
problem there was considerable, 

So far as supervision is concerned, we find that at each school 
there are many variations so far as facilities are concerned, types of 
instructors, types of equipment, and so on, so that standardization of 
nstruction is difficult. 
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CONTRACT TRAINING ACTIVITIES SINCE KOREA 


Mr. Taser. I wonder if you could tell us what the other schools 
were that you had, and what they taught. 
Colonel Dany. We have a complete list of those, Mr. Taber. 


Summary of contract training activities as of Jan. 4, 1952 


Total 


Course | number Date o? last 


Arizona State College, Tempe, 


Arlington Aeronautical School of 
Flight and iginee z, Tilla 
mock, Oreg 

Bowling Green State University, 
Bowling Green, Ohio 


l-Aero Technical Institute, Glen- 


( 
e, Ll 


California Flyers, Inglewood, Calif 


Central State College, Edmond, 
Okla 

Central Missouri State Teachers 
College, Warrensburg, Mo. 
Yentury College of Medical Tect 


College, 


os Angeles, Calif 


de School, Long- 


Louisiana Polytechnic Institute, 


Ruston, La 


Nashville Technical College, Nash- | 


ville, Ten 
Boston University, Boston, Mass 


New Mexicc Highlands Uni- 
versity, Las Vegas, N. Mex. 


Aircraft maintenance funda 
mentals 


Aircraft and electronics mechanic 


Airframe repair 

Clerk-typist 

Stenographer 

Aircraft maintenance funda- 
mentals 


\ircraft and electronics mechanic 


Clerk-typist 


Aircraft maintenance funda- 
mentals. 


Aircraft and electronics mechanic 


Aircraft maintenance funda- 
mentals. 


Aircraft and electronics mechanic 


Clerk-typist 
do 
Senior radi« 


Clerk-typist 


maintenance funda- 


Reciprocating engine mechanic 
Aircraft maintenance funda- 


1 
ri 


Clerk-typist ‘ 

Senior radiology technician 

Basie automotive preventive 
maintenance. 

Structural steel pit 

Basic vehicle operator and 
maintenance. 

Clerk-typost 


Automotive body repair 


Aircraft maintenance funda- 
mentals. 

Aircraft and electronics me- 
chanic 

Clerk-typist 

Aircraft maintenance funda- 
mentals 


length of per 


s] graduating 


son class 


contrac- 


ted for 


Nov. 23,1 


Feb. 
Oct. 


Apr. 


Apr 


Dec. 21, 


June 25, 1952 
June 6,1952 


Apr. 25, 1952 
July 25, 1951 
Oct. 5,1951 
Aug. 8, 1952 


Apr. 25, 1952 
Oct. 5, 1951 





Summary of contract training activities as of Jan. 4, 


Name of school 


New 


Mexico Western College, 
Silver City, N. Mex. 

North Dakota State College 
Science, Wahpeton, N. Dak. 

Northeast Missouri State Teac 
College, Kirksville, Mo 

Northwest Missouri State 
Maryville, Mo 

Northwestern State College, Natch- 
itoches, La. 

Northrop Aeronautical 
Hawthorne, C 


ners 


College, 


Institute, 


, Columbus, 


hool of 


1 
College, Still- 


College of 


( Aeronautical 
nology, East St 


Louis, Tl 


Pennsylvania State College, State 
College, Pa 

Philco Corp., Philadelphia, Pa 

Southern 
Chamblee, Ga. 
of Technology 

Spartan School of 
lulsa, 


Okla 


Technology Institute, 
Georgia Institute 


Aeronautics, 


St. Loui Louis, 
Mo. 

State University of New 
Institute of Applied Arts 
Sciences, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Tarleton State College, Stephen- 
ville, Tex 

Tennessee Polytechnic 
Cookeville, Tenn. 

Trades Training Institute, Prairie, 
Miss. 

University of Alabama, Tuscaloosa, 
Ala. | 

University of Connecticut, Storrs, 
Conn 

University of 
Colo 

University of New 
querque, N. Mex. 

University of Oklahoma, Norman, 
Okla. 

University of Southern California 
Santa Maria, Calif 


University, St. 


Y ork 
and 


Institute, 


Denver, Denver, 


Mexico, Albu- 


University of Toledo, Toledo, Ohio. 


Vale Technical Blairs- | 


ville, Pa. 


Institute, 


West Teras State College, Canyon, | 
Tex. 
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i ve 
tenance 
Basic 
TY intenan 
Clerk typist 
Stenographer 
Aircraft 
mental 
Electronics fundamentals 
ment 
Intermediate 
Aircraft maintenance funda- 


t 


1utomot 


e 


meteorology 
mentals 

Aircraft and electronic 
Clerk-typist 


mechanic 


Radar mechanic airborne equip- 
ment. 
Electronic 
ament). 


fundamentals (arm- 


Aircraft maintenance funda- 
mentals 

Aircraft 
chanic. 

Electronics fundamentals 
ament). 

Senior dental laboratory 
nician. 


and electronics m«¢ 


arm- 


tech- 


Clerk-typist 
do 
Automotive body repair 


Clerk-typist 
Stenographer 
Clerk-typist 


Sanitary technician 
Ground safety 
Intermediate meteorology 


Clerk-typist 


Aircraft maintenance funda 
mentals. 
Aircraft and 

chanic. 
Senior radiology technician 
Basic automotive preventive 
maintenance. 
Automotive body repair 
Clerk-typist 


electronics me- 


1952 


Cours¢ 


ot} 
ti t 


Continued 
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Mr. Manon. Also tell us something about them. Tell us about 
the ones you have had during this post- Korean period. 

Colonel Dany. We have “been in about 50 schools, Mr. Mahon. I 
have Mr. Baldwin here, from our Technical Training Section in the 
Directorate of Training, who is very familiar with the various courses 
that were conducted, student loads, the costs per course, and all of 
those things. 

Mr. Manon. Please give those to us, Mr. Baldwin. 

Mr. Barpwiy. All right, sir. You wanted to know the number 
of schools? 

Mr. Taner. Of each type. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. Of each type. We want to know what the situ- 
ation was at some time during this build-up and what it is now and 
what it will be in fiscal 1953. Of course, in fiscal 1953 you will 
phase them all out. 

Mr. Batpwin. Yes, sir. I will have to count these. 


SCHOOLS FOR AIRPLANE AND ENGINE MECHANICS 


We had 13 schools training airplane and engine mechanics. 

Mr. Manon. Had or have? 

Mr. Batpwrin. We have 11 now. We had a total of 13 at the 
start. 

Mr. Manon. You have 11 for engine mechanics. 

Mr. Batpwin. Airplane and engine mechanics. 

Mr. Taper. You did have 13 and you now have 11? 

Mr. Batpwrn. That is right. 

Mr. Manon. All right. 


AIRFRAME REPAIR 


Mr. Batpwin. For airframe repair we have two. 

Mr. Marron. You had how many and how many do you have? 
Mr. Batpwin. We have two right now. 

Mr. Manon. How many have you had? 

Mr. Batpwiy. Two is all we had on that. 


Mr. Manon. All right. 
BASIC AUTOMOTIVE PREVENTIVE MAINTENANCE 


Mr. Batpwin. Now, for basic automotive preventive maintenance 
we had five. We now have none of those. 

General Asensio. We will make sure that we have these in the 
record. 

Mr. Manon. Yes, but that is good to have now. 

General Asensto. Yes, sir. I was referring to the total. 


STEN OGRAPHIC 


Mr. Batpwty. For stenographic, or stenographers, we have three. 
We now have three. That is the beginning and now, three schools. 

Mr. Taner. You only had three to start with? 

Mr. Batpwiy. That is right. 

Mr. Taser. I thought the colonel was telling us they had 23 





Mr. Batpwin. That was in the typing area, sir, or clerk-typists. Of 
course, stenography includes typing, but we have separated it. 


Mr. Manon. All right. He will give us that later. 


STRUCTURAL STEEL 


Mr. Batpwin. For structural steel workers we had one school. Let 
me check to see when that phases out. I could check all of these and 
see when they phase out, if you want to take the time. 

Mr. Manon. We do not need to see when they phase out. We just 
need to see about how many you had and about how many you have 
at this point. 

Mr. Baupwin. All right. Structural steel, one school. That is all 
we have had on that. 


AUTOMOTIVE BODY REPAIR 


The next is automotive body repair. We had a total of three under 
contract. Iam not sure how many are phased out. 

Mr. Manon. All right. 

Mr. Baupwin. Radar mechanics, one. 

Reciprocating-engine mechanics, one. 

Intermediate meteorology, we have two schools. That is the total. 

Vehicle operation and maintenance, we have two schools. 


GROUND SAFETY TECHNICIANS 


Ground safety technician, one school. 

Radiological technician. 

Mr. Taser. What is a ground safety technician ? 

Colonel Dany. A ground safety technician, Mr. Taber 

Mr. Taser. Is he one of these boys who stands on the ground and 
steers the plane to the spot ? 

Colonel Dany. No, sir; that is not the type of ground safety tech- 
nician we are training. He is a technician who helps make safety 
surveys. They go into a depot, or into the local maintenance shop or 
the carpenter shop and see how the various types of equipments are 
set up, to see if the necessary safety precuations are being taken. They 
also educate people in being careful, so that we can keep the ground 
safety accidents down in the Air Force. That is a ground “safety 
technician. 

Mr. Manon. What is the next school after that? 

Mr. Batpwin. After the ground safety? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Mr. Batpwin. Radiological technician. These are in the medical 
field. I will mention them. We are not defending funds for these 
schools, as they are under the cognizance of the Air Surgeon. 

Radiological technician, we have three. 

Meat and dairy inspectors, one. 

Sanitary technicians, one. 

Dental aboratory technicians. 

Mr. Taser. What wasthelastone? Wasthat asanitary technician ? 

Mr. Batpwin. Yes, sir. One. 

Dental labortory technicians, one. 

Clerk-typists, we had 23 and we have 19 now. 
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AIRPLANE MAINTENANCE FUNDAMENTALS 


I would like to make one correction. The first page of sc ‘thools I 
gave you should have been the airplane maintenance fundamentals. 
There were 13 of those and they have all phased out. That is the first 
13 I mentioned. 

Mr. Manon. I put down “Airplane and engine mechanics.” 

Mr. Batpwrn. Correction. 

Mr. Manton. It should have been what ? 

Mr. Batpwry. Airplane maintenance fundamentals. It is the first 
part of the Airplane and Engine Mechanics Course. Now, then, we 
have in existence 9 schools teaching a basic Airplane and Engine Me- 
chanics Course. 


Mr. Taser. How many? 

Mr. Batpwin. Nine. 

Mr. Taser. These are private schools? 

Mr. Batpwin. No, sir; they are not all private schools. 

Mr. Taser. Some of them are yours ? 

Mr. Batpwin. Iam sorry. They are other than Air Force. Some 
are colleges. 

Mr. Taner. But they are all contract jobs? 

Mr Batpwin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taner. How many? 

Mr. Batpwrin. Nine. 

Mr. Taser. What is that one? 

Mr. Batpwry. Airplane and engine mechanics. 

Those are the 9 schools which were in the original 13. I mean, 
what we did was to modify the contract to train the PEE and 
engine mechanics in the complete course. 

Mr. Manon. Isee. Now, that adds up to approximately how many 
schools ? 

Mr. Batpwin. Fifty-two. Someschools teach more than one course, 
but these have been counted only once in the total. 


MAXIMUM STUDENT LOAD 


Mr. Manon. What has been the maximum student load, probably ? 
Mr. Batpwrn. 15,000. 


Mr. Manon. 15,000? 

Mr. Batpwin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taper. You mean in a year? 

Mr. Manon. At any one time. 

Mr. Taper. At one time? 

Mr. Batpwin. That is the maximum we had under instruction at one 
time; yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. How many have you trained or will you have trained 
by September of this year? 

Mr. Batpwin. Approximately 45,000. 

Mr. Tarver. How many are you supposed to produce? 

Colonel Dany. Mr. Taber, that was the scheduled program for 
those schools, the 45.000. 

Mr. Taner. You mean they are at the end of the road? 

Colonel Dany. At the end of the road; yes, sir; with respect to 
additional students. 

Mr. Batpwin. Did I give you “Armament electronics” ? 
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. Manon. No. 

. Batpwin. There are three of those. I think I skipped that. 
. Manon. Armament electronics ? 

. Bautpwin. Yes, sir. 


LOCATIONS OF CONTRACT SCHOOLS 


Mr. Manon. Where are these schools located, generally speaking ? 
Mr. Batpwin. Well, sir, they run all the way from coast to coast 
and North and South. They are spread throughout the country. 


ONLY MILITARY PERSONNEL TRAINED 


Mr. Manon. Are the people who go to these schools civilians or 
military people? 

Mr. Baxpwin. Military only. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, you train the military clerk-typists ? 

Mr. Batpwitn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. How many of these schools, generally speaking, are 
established colleges of the senior or junior type ‘ 

Mr. Batpwin. Well, considering the entire list of the schools, the 
big majority of them are in the college or vocational category. Most 
of them are 4-year colleges and universities. 


LIST OF SCHOOLS AND COURSES 


Mr. Manon. Give us a list of the places and the locations, will you. 

Mr. Batpwin. Yes, sir; I can furnish that. 

Colonel Dany. We can submit this for the record. We have the 
list of the locations here. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. You can fix this material up. 

(The information may be found on p. 852.) 


APPROPRIATIONS, 1951 AND 1952 


Mr. Manon. How much money did you secure for this training 
program in fiscal year 1951 and fiscal year 1952? 

Colonel Dany. As I remember it, Mr. Mahon, it was $17 million 
in fiscal year 1951 and $814 million in fiscal year 1952. 


EXPENDITURES AND OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Taser. How much did you spend ? 

Colonel Dany. Mr. Baldwin, will you answer that, please. 

Mr. Batpwin. Well, sir, we spent ‘the $17 million in 1951. So far 
this year—I think Mr. May can verify the figures on the expenditures 
this year—they are around $414 million, as I recall it. 

Mr. May. That is correct. 

General Asensi1o. That is obligations. 

Mr. May. Yes, sir. 


PROGRAM FOR 1953 


Mr. Manion. Now, what do you propose to do in fiscal 1953 with 
these schools and with these people who need this training? 

Colonel Dany. In one respect, Mr. Mahon, the large requirements 
for the type of personnel who were trained in these schools, being of 
the fundamental and basic type, are being alleviated to a considerable 
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extent. In fiseal year 1953 and in subsequent fiscal years the Air 
Force will have to concentrate more on the advanced type of courses. 

As you know, we have brought a large number of new people into 
the Air Force. Our problem now is largely one of advanced training 
rather than of the basic type of mechanical training. 

Mr. Manon. But you are getting new people in all the time. 

Colonel Dany. We are getting new people in. 

Mr. Manon. Your turn-over is quite considerable, though. 

Colonel Dany. It is, sir. However, the number of new people 
whom we are bringing in has been greatly lessened during this fiscal 
year, the last half of this fiscal year, from original plans. The intake 
will be comparatively small in fiscal year 1953 as compared with what 
we thought we would take in 1952, and it looks as though it will con- 
tinue at a much lower rate than anticipated when the Air Force first 
announced its program of an increase to 95 groups. 

The people who will have to be basically trained will be basically 
trained at our own schools. 


NUMBER OF STUDENTS ATTENDING SIMILAR COURSES AT MILITARY AND 
CONTRACT SCHOOLS 


Mr. Manion. One other basic question is this: During the time that 
we were spending $17 million, and are now spending about $814 mil 
lion, to train 45,000 military personnel in contract schools, how man) 
people have been or will be trained in the Regular Air Force ? 

Colonel Dany. 200,000 in total, approximately, Mr. Mahon. 

Mr. Manon. That 200,000 covers many categories not included. 

Colonel Dany. Right; not included in these. 

Mr. Manon. How could we get a breakdown on what the com- 
parable types of training would be? How many clerk-typists have 
you trained? How many airframe repairmen and basic auto pre- 
ventive maintenance people have you trained? How many steno- 
graphic / 

Colonel Dany. I cannot give you that now, Mr. Mahon. I will have 
to get that information for you. 

(The information is as follows:) 

The following numbers of students (estimated) were trained in Air Force 
schools during the period of contract training: 


Course Air Force Contract 


Airplane and Engine Mechanic 104, 637 
Airplane Maintenance Fundamentals () 
Airframe Repair , 975 
Armament Electronics Fundamentals 4, 993 
Basic Automotive Preventive Maintenance 0 
Clerk-Typist 8, 595 
Meteorologists 218 
Ground Safety 0 | 
Stenographic 

Structural Steel 

Automotive Body Repair 

Radar Mechanics 

Reciprocating Engine Mechanic 

Vehicle Operation and Maintenance 

Radiological Technician 

Meat and Dairy Inspection 

Sanitary Technician 

Dental Laboratory Technician 


Total 


! Included in Air Force figures for Airplane and Engine Mechanic. 
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Mr. Manon. What do you think it would be? What would it look 
like in your opinion at this time ? 

Colonel Dany. I believe Mr. Baldwin might be able to give a better 
analysis of that than I could. 

Mr. Gore. Mr. Chairman, I want to break in to express my opposi- 
tion to the Air Force spending money regarded as national-defense 
money for the training of clerks, typists, fender repairmen, and that 
sort of thing. Iam opposed to it. 

Excuse me for interrupting. 

Mr. Manon. All right. 

Mr. Batpwin. Sir, I would hesitate to venture a guess. It would 
require going over some 150 individual courses and extracting the 
ones that were trained similar to the contract training. I would hesi- 
tate to guess at the breakdown of the 200,000. 

Mr. Manon. You can give usa pretty good estimate of that. 

Mr. Batpwin. Yes, sir; we can do that. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


REASONS FOR ABANDONING CONTRACT TRAINING 


Mr. Manon. You seem to make the point that you have abundant 
capacity now in these military schools to carry on this training; is 
that right? 

Colonel Dany. Yes, sir; we have the capacity. 

Mr. Manon. Is that one of the strongest reasons why you propose 
to abandon the contract training program / 

Colonel Dany. No, sir; I do not mean to emphasize that point. 

The strongest point is that we feel that the training is better in the 
military schools than it is in the civilian schools. I have enumerated 
several of the reasons why we feel that it is better. 

Mr. Taser. W hat, for instance ? 

Colonel Dany. First of all, I wi-) to point out the fact that in the 
military schools we are able to cc \tinue the military education of 
airmen with only basic military ti ‘ning. We only have had them 
in the Air Force for approximate’ 8 weeks. If they go from the 
indoctrination to the technical : ol, we feel it is highly necessary 
to continue their military educacon under military supervision at 
military bases. 

We feel that the courses offered in the military schools are superior. 

We can secure the critical equipment required to place in these 
courses, 

We feel that the supervision is better by virtue of the fact that we 
only have a small number of schools to supervise, whereas the con- 
tract schools are generally scattered throughout the United States. 

We feel that the supply problems and the administration of these 
schools can be greatly reduced by limiting them to the small number 
of military se thools as opposed to trying to administer a program in- 
volving supply and administration throughout the United States. 

I pointed out originally the reasons that we feel that the military 
instruction is superior. Fundamentally, it is on the basis of teaching 
a man to do by doing. 
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NECESSITY FOR NONTECHNICAL MILITARY SCHOOLS 


Mr. Manon. Well, as one who went to school and learned typing 
and so on, I do not see how it could be much different. You know, you 
have to shut your eyes and hit the keyboard. That is about the only 
way you can learn to type, frankly. 

Colonel Dany. I do not believe there is very much difference between 
the military method and the civilian-contract method of instruction in 
the clerk-typist field. It is a question of supervision and standard- 
ization. 

Mr. Manon. You probably have a civilian telling these people to 
sit up and to make these students look at the board in front of the 
keyboard. 

Colonel Dany. I think in that area that that particular quality of 
the military schools would not be a very determining factor. In that 
case certainly the w idespread numbers of schools required to be super- 
vised, the lack of standardization, and so forth, which is incident 
to spreading this type of training to a number of schools, would apply 
more than that. 

Mr. Taner. I can see a difference in the extremely technical set-ups, 
involved in radar and radio and the jet-engine operation repairs, 
and maybe on your aircraft repairs themselves, but not on some of 
these more or less routine things where folks outside have just as 
much contact with them. I can see quite a difference there, but I 
cannot see it on the clerks-typists and the stenographers. 

Mr. Manon. What about the automobile body repair? 

Mr. Taner. There is not much sense to that, either. 

Mr Manon. What about the reciprocating-engine mechanics? 

Mr. Taser. There is not anything to that, either. 

Mr. Manon. Vehicle operation and maintenance ? 

Mr. Taser. There is nothing to that. 

Mr. Gore. Teaching a man how to drive an automobile? 

Colonel Dany. No; that is not the purpose of that course, Mr. Gore. 
It is a maintenance course. 

Mr. Gore. You say “operation.” 

Colonel Dany. Well, it is the operation of the vehicle as it pertains 
to the maintenance, rather than driving, sir. 

Mr. Gore. In other words, you are teaching them to be automobile 
mechanics ? 

Colonel Dany. It is engine operation, sir, is what we mean, rather 
than the operation of the vehicle as such. 

Mr. Gore. In other words, you mean mechanics. 

Colonel Dany. Right; yes, sir. 

Mr. Gore. Why did you not say so? 

Mr. Taser. Is this dental laboratory technician any different from 
the civilian? 

Mr. Manon. What about the meat and dairy inspectors? 

Mr. Taser. They probably would not be as good. 

Colonel Dany. In that particular area they are as good or better 
than can be given in the military. 

Mr. Taner. I would say better. 

Colonel Dany. When we cannot, due to the small numbers to be 
trained or the facilities required, or the type of technical instruction 
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necessary, economically provide what is needed, we go out and contract 
for that type of training. 

Mr. Manon. After all, you hire civilians in the Army to do a lot 
of your instruction, do you not? 

Colonel Dany. Yes, sir; but where we do run into very technical 
things—— 


Mr. Taver. Structural steel. They do better outside than in, I would 
think. 

Mr. Manon. You would have to get a man from outside as a civilian 
to do this instruction. 

Colonel Dany. That is the type of instruction where we do go to 
the contract schools. 


OPERATION OF CONTRACT SCHOOLS 


Mr. Marron. Who can take us on a little trip to selected types of 
schools and explain how they operate and where the military per- 
sonnel have their meals and where they sleep and so on? 

Colonel Dany. We would be glad to do that. 

Mr. Manon. Explain that to us. How is that onerated ? 

Mr. Taser. Go ahead and tell us the storv now. Could vou do it. o1 
would vou have somebody here who could ? 

Colonel] Dany. I will, sir. 

Mr. Manion. I do not believe that one would say, Colonel, that this 
was inferior training without ever having been to one of the schools. 
Have you been to one of these schools? 

Colonel Dany. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. I would think so. Tell us about one. 

Colonel Dany. These schools are set up very similar to training 
schools which exist in your colleges and private schools. 

Mr. Manon. Some of them are colleges and private schools. 

Colonel Dany. Yes, sir; they are. 

Mr. Manon. All right. 

Colonel Dany. They have classrooms, with generally the types of 
training aids which relate to general motors and engines. The mili- 
tary deals with the specific types. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Colonel Dany. They deal with the general types. 

Mr. Manon. You generally do that in the basic training, do you 
not ? 

Colonel Dany. That is right. Wedothat. We combine both. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Colonel Dany. We give them basic training in fundamentals, with 
the general theory and so forth, but on the other hand we give them 
the practical side of it as well. 


BILLETING FACILITIES 


Mr. Manon. Well, we will say that there is not too wide a discrep- 
ancy between the types of training. Where do these people sleep at 
night and all of that ? 

Colonel Dany. In the colleges they are generally billeted on the 
campus, if there are facilities there. If they are not, there are gen- 
erally rented places for them near to the trade schools or colleges. 
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Mr. Manon. Are they expensive? The place of residence is pro 
vided by the Government ? 

Colonel Dany. It is in the contract. 

Mr. Manon. It is in the contract? 

Colonel Dany. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Does the school provide the board and room? Of 
course, it would have to be paid for by the Air Force; but does the 
Air Force have the responsibility of finding a place to billet the 
eople ¢ 

Colonel Dany. No, sir; that is the responsibility of the contractor, 
and it is included in the cost of the contract. 

Mr. Manon. What has been your experience with respect to the 
suitability of billeting facilities which have been offered ? 

Colonel Dany. In general, the facilities have been adequate. The 
contractor, of course, is not able to provide certain facilities which 
you will find existing on military installations, such as your theaters. 
Of course, in some instances that is available in the local community. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Colonel Dany. In some cases it is not. 

Mr. Manon. Generally, people can go to a show who are civilians or 
military in most areas 

Colonel Dany. There are the airmen’s clubs and various other 
athletic activities and recreational facilities. 

Mr. Manon. They have golf courses, municipal golf courses, bow] 
ing alleys, and so forth, as well as they do in milité ary areas, do they 
not ¢ 

Colonel Dany. In general, I would say they were comparable. They 
are not packaged as they are on a military base. 

So far as the medical services are concerned, in the contract school 
they get what they call dispensary service. If it is a more serious 
case which develops, then it is necessary that the individuals go to the 
hospital in town or nearest military base, and that expense is borne 
by the Air Force. 

They are provided in the contract schools with transportation to 
and from the place of billet to the school, or whenever it is necessary 
to go from one classroom to another, if they are separated. 


ADVISABILITY OF BUILDING MILITARY SCHOOLS 


Mr. Manon. Frankly, I do not know the name of a single school 
which has done or is doing contract training under the new build-up, 
but I have some very serious doubts as to whether or not we should 
go out and build expensive installations for training which can be 
done by absorption. It seems to me if it is reasonably adequate it 
ought to be continued. 

Colonel Dany. There is one point that I have not discussed. In view 
of the fact that it relates to mobilization potential, I would like to go 
off the record on this particular remark. 

Mr. Manon. All right. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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COMPARATIVE COSTS OF CONTRACT AND MILITARY SCHOOLS 


Mr. Manon. What are the comparative costs? 

Colonel Dany. As to the comparative costs, Mr. Mahon, before I 
vive any figures, I would like to point out that it is difficult to under- 
stand comparative costs unless given all the basic assumptions that 
vo into the computation of those costs. 

In those cases where we have separated those expenses which we 
feel are comparable expenses, and compare them, we have found that 
the training in the military schools is less expensive in some areas than 
it is in the civilian schools. 

A recent analysis which was conducted by the Deputy Chief of Staff 
Comptroller showed that out of four courses which were conducted 
both by the military and by the civilian contract schools, that it was 
cheaper in three instances to do it in the military schools. 

Mr. Manon. Have you made any other studies, or had any other 
studies made ¢ 

Colonel Dany. There was a study also conducted at Sheppard Air 
Force Base which disclosed that in the airplane and engine mechanics 
field that the cost of the mechanic’s output—the man who could do 
a comparable job—was less in the military than it was in the civilian. 


STANFORD REPORT 


Mr. Manon. Have any other studies been made in connection with 
this problem ? 

Colonel Dany. The original study which was made of this problem 
was the Stanford report, as you probably are aware. The Stanford 
report analyzed the cost of civilian and military operations in 1948. 

Mr. Manon. Is that the Stanford University ? 

Colonel Dany. No, sir. That is the Stanford Research Institute. 
Although located near the university, it is not a part of the university 
itself. It is a recognized research institute which has conducted 
research for various civilian as well as Government agencies. 

That original survey recommended that basic airplane and engine 
mechanic’s training be done in civilian-contract schools by virtue of 
the fact that although it cost more, the institute felt that the course 
would be superior. The course that the Stanford Institute recom- 
mended was a 36-week course as opposed to the military course of 
approximately 23 weeks. Although the course was longer and cost 
more, they thought it would be superior to the existing military course. 

Mr. Maxton. Do you have a copy of the Stanford report here with 
you? 

Colonel Dany. I do not have it with me, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Will you supply the committee with a copy of it. 

Colonel Dany. We can supply it to the committee; yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Do you mean to say that the Stanford report acknowl- 
edges that the military training is cheaper, but recommends the civil- 
ian because it would be better in some other respects ? 

Colonel Dany. They pointed out that they thought that the civilian 
instruction was better because they had long-service professional types 
of instructors. We have never concurred with that, because we fel 
that the type of military instruction is better. 

94918-5255 
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Mr. Manon. You will furnish that to the committee ¢ 

Colonel Dany. Yes; we will furnish a copy of the Stanford report 
to you. 

Mr. Manion. Will vou supply a paragraph briefing the Stanford 
report as interpreted by the Air Force, too. 

(The information requested was supplied the committee. ) 

Colonel Dany. I would like to point out that the Stanford report 
originally was and still is classified as secret. That is a classification 
which was put on it at the time. Because the Stanford Research peo- 
ple went out and gathered the information from various contractors 
in the field, which was necessary for them to put into the report, they 
told the personnel and companies that were contacted that the infor- 
mation would be kept confidential. Also, the Air Force has kept it 
confidential because it is felt that it would be unfair to release the 
report and let it fall in the hands of anyone who is bidding on Air 
Force contracts. 

In addition to that, the survey made various studies with respect to 
purely Air Force matters which were not related to civilian contract 
training at all, and therefore, it was kept classified rather than distrib- 
uted to civilian use. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, you do not want to compare one man’s 
figures against the other’s and make them public ? 

Colonel Dany. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. There is nothing here involving the national-security 
picture ? 

Colonel Dany. No, sir; except that it did relate to numbers of 
personnel at the time. 


MORE PRACTICAL TRAINING IN MILITARY SCHOOLS 


Mr. Taser. Most of these schools are of a simpler type of operation, 
like these stenographer schools and auto mechanics schools and that 
sort of thing, and just a few of them are in such things as the airplane 
engine repair and the airframe repair and that sort of thing. 

Now, on those particular things like the airplane engine repair, 
where there are specialists in that particular thing, perhaps they would 
be better handled in the military, but on the ordinary things it would 
seem as though they would be better handled in the civilian way. 

Colonel Dany. Mr. Taber, the type of training which we conducted 
in the civilian contract schools was of the fundamental or basic type, 
which leads to more advanced courses. These men must be able to step 
into the advanced course and be able to assimilate the training re- 
quired. In many instances we found that we could not immediately 
transition a man from the contract training course into our advanced 
courses. He required additional training which apparently the mili- 
tary-trained man got in a comparable basic fundamental course. 

In addition to that, we found in some instances— 

Mr. Taser. You mean that the fellow in the military school did 
not spend the time on the specific training that the other fellow did; 
is that it? ; 

Colonel Dany. No. By virtue of the fact that the contract type 
of training deals with a little more theory, rather than practice, more 
than the military type of course, the graduates of the contract schools 
were not able to move into the advanced course as readily as the 
military-trained students. 
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LIST OF CONTRACT TRAINING SCHOOLS 


Mr. Manon. Mr. Baldwin, would you give us at this point some 
of the better-known schools which do this contract training ?/ 

Mr. Batpwin. Which type, sir? 

Mr. Manon. Any kind. 

Mr. Batpwin. In the airplane and engine mechanic field, of course, 
we are using the Spartan School of Aeronautics, which is one of the 
leading schools. 

Mr. Manon. It isa very well-known school in that field. 

Mr. Batpwin. Yes. 

Mr. Taner. Where is that ? 

Mr. Batpwin. The Spartan school is at Tulsa, Okla. And I will 
vo on down the list. 

We are using Parks College at East St. Louis and the Grand Cen 
tral Aireraft School at Glendale, Calif. Then the West Coast Uni 
versity, which is the Aero-Industries Technical Institute, at Oakland, 
Calif.; the University of Southern California. 

Mr. Manion. What is the USC? 

Mr. Batpwin. The College of Aeronautics; the California Flyers at 
Englewood ; the Dallas Aviation School, Dallas, Tex. 

We are using Boston University College of Industrial Technology, 
at East Boston—that is in the A. & E. field. 

Then in the automotive-body repair, at Vale Technical Institute, 
Blairsville, Pa.; the Nashville Technical College, at Nashville, Tenn.: 
the Trades Training Institute at Prairie, Miss. 

Mr. Manon. What about the stenographers and clerk-typists 

Mr. Batpwin. The stenographic courses, University of Alabama, 
Tuscaloosa; also Arizona State College, Tempe, Ariz.; Oklahoma 
A. & M. College, Stillwater, Okla. 

Mr. Manon. Some of these schols are rather reputable. 

Mr. Batpwin. Yes. For clerk-typist training we are using the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma at Norman, Okla.; Northeastern Missouri State 
College, Kirksville, N. Mex.; Western College, Silver City; Kansas 
State College at Emporia; Colorado State College, Greely : Tennessee 
Polytechnic Institute, Cooksville; West Texas State College at Canyon, 
Tex.: Northwestern State College at Natchitoches, La.; East Texas 
College, Commerce, Tex. 

Mr. Manon. You are going to put the whole list in the record, 
anyway ¢ 

Mr. Batowtin. Yes; I was just picking out a few of the colleges. 

(Norr.—A complete list may be found on p. 852.) 


TRAINING AT SHEPPARD AIR FORCE BASE 


Mr. Manon. How many military personnel do you have at the Shep 
pard Field? 

Colonel Dany. At the Sheppard Air Force base we have 17,000 
students. 

Mr. Manon. 17,000 students? 

Colonel Dany. Yes. The permanent party associated with that is 
589 officers, 6,085 airmen, ra tne a total military of 6,674. Figures 
are for last quarter fiscal year 1952. 

Mr. Manon. What do they do; are they training these students ¢ 
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Colonel Dany. That is their primary mission, to train the students 

Mr. Manon. I know it is a training school, but actually what do 
these officers and enlisted men do; are they instructors / 

Colonel Dany. ‘The majority of them are associated with the in 
struction of students. 

Mr. Manon. To what extent ? 

Colonel Dany. As to the number of instructors, I do not have a 
breakdown on that. Perhaps the manpower and organization rep 
resentative here can give that to you. 

Mr. Manon. Let me ask you this question: Is the number of people 
who are instructors, that you have arrived at, charged up against the 
cost of training students, the pay and maintenance of personnel and 
military personnel at these institutions 4 

Colonel Dany. All of those associated directly with training, yes. 

Mr. Manon. Are they all considered as being directly associated 
with training ¢ 

Colonel Dany. Not all of them. 

Mr. Manon. What percentage of them are actually doing flight 
training ? 

Colonel Dany. As I pointed out, Mr. Chairman, these cost analyses 
are made on various assumptions. For instance, the personnel in the 
band are not included as a part of the cost of training the mechanics 
in some instances. Some cost analyses are made to include all activi- 
ties, including pay of students, which of course reflects another figure. 


QUESTION OF WHETHER TRAINING IS CHEAPER IN CONTRACT SCHOOLS 


Mr. Manon. I presume, Colonel Dany, you will readily agree that it 
would be cheaper to train these people i in these basic pursuits in con 
tract schools than to build and maintain additional schools, such as 
Sheppard Field and places like that ? 

Colonel Dany. It depends on the period of time over which the 
training would be extended. The difference between the cost of mili- 
tary training and the cost of civilian training in areas in which we 
have made analyses is rather small, a very small percentage. How 
ever, that small percentage, if continued over a long period of time, 
would be such that it might be possible to defray the cost of the in- 
stallation concerned. 

Mr. Manon. In view of the squeeze, General Asensio, on the tax- 
payers at this time, and the desire to promote economy, you would 
want to explore any additional military installations that might be 
in the Public Works program because as Colonel Dany and you ad- 
mitted, if we continue the training in civilian schools, there is a certain 
number of thousands of students who will leave a void or vacancy for 
some additional space in the mechanical schools owned by the Air 
Force. You get my point? 

Colonel Dany. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. So if you want to economize and not reactivate an in 
stallation, you could, perhaps, use some of the available space in the 
places like Amarillo and Sheppard Air Force base. 

Colonel Dany. Scott Air Force Base, Keesler Air Force Base, War- 
ren Air Force Base, Lowry AFB and Chanute AFB are the other 
Technical Training Schools. 
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Mr. Manon. Yes. At any rate, you can check on that. 
Colonel Dany. Yes. 


UTILIZING AVAILABLE FACILITIES 


Mr. Manon. My point is that rather than going out and reactivate 
any installation and pay these excessive costs for reactivating the in- 
stallation, it would seem sensible to use the space that is available 
to us, that can be made available by the instructor school program. 

General Asensto. There are several other features that have not 
been mentioned. We have been discussing primarily the tangibles 
that are readily apparent. There are certain intangibles that should 
be taken into consideration and have not been given great weight. 
One of those is the question of continuing a military training along 
with the meticulous specialist training that is involved, and the ques- 
ton of discipline, military discipline, is rather difficult with small 
units scattered around the country. 

Mr. Manon. I think there would probably be less military discipline 
in the contract schools; I think you would have to admit that. 

General Asens1o. Yes. And as far as concerns the cost, it is a ques- 
tion right now of utilizing to the maximum advantage the facilities 
which are available to the Air Force and not undertaking any extra 
expenses through contract training on the outside. That is why we 
have it phased out as of September 1952, that is, the contract training. 

Mr. Manon. If the proposed additional funds for additional re 
activation of installations are provided, it seems to me that it would 
be wise to consider the use, at least partiallys of these facilities at 
the contract schools that would be left vacant, by continuing the con- 
tract schools. 

General Asensio. I certainly agree that if such an issue presents 
itself, it should be analyzed from the point of view that you have 
brought up. However, we do not contemplate any activation of addi- 
tional technical training military installations. 

Mr. Manon. I am not speaking of the technical training schools; 
I am speaking of other types of Air Force installations. For ex- 
ample, a part of the load that might be at the Lackland Air Force 
Base might be taken some other place where you would not have to 
necessar ily confine yourself to the field of technical training. 

General Asensto. Where there is a possibility of adapting one in- 
stallation to another without too much involvement, that certainly 
would apply. 

Mr. Manon. At many installations I have observed from an on 
the-ground observation, you have several types of training. 

General Asensio. That is very true. 


MILITARY PERSONNEL ASSIGNED TO CONTRACT SCHOOLS 


Mr. McManon. Will you, Colonel Dany, give us at this point the 
approximate number of military personnel assigned to each contract 
school. What is the over-all total and what are some typical examples ? 

Colonel Dany. The number of military personnel assigned to each 
school is approximately 2 officers and 8 airmen to administer to stu- 
dents. At the peak, a total of 472 military personnel were assigned 
to administer 15,000 students. A few typical examples as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1951, are: 
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(4) Dallas Aviation School: Airplane and engine mechanic course 
12 military personnel assigned—26 students. 

(4) Tarleton State College: Clerk-typist course. 10 military per 
sonnel assigned—203 students. 

(c) Commercial Trades Institute: Basic automotive preventive 
iaintenance course. 8 military personnel assigned—186 students. 

(7) Arizona State College: Stenographic course. 14 military per 
sonnel assigned—44& students. 

(e) State University of New York: Dental technician course. 
military personnel assigned—92 students. 


AVERAGE TRAINING LOAD 


Mr. Manon. What is the proportion with respect to the training 
load in the Air Force, Colonel Dany, in fiscal 1953; is it going to be 
larger or smaller than fiseal 1951 and fiscal 1952, or what is the com 
parable figure / 

Colonel Dany. Mr. Chairman, I have a chart which I believe graph 
ically portrays the average load throughout the 2 years, if you would 
like to see that at this time. 

Mr. Manton. Very well. 

Colonel Dany. This chart (indicating) shows the technical train 
ing program for the fiscal year 1952 and the fiscal year 1953. The 
horizontal coordinates are fiscal years *52 and °53 broken down into 

Mr. Taser. What do you mean by technical training? 

Colonel Dany. The technical training for the skills which are 
required by the Air Force, such as mechanics, radio repairman, radio 
operators, armament system repairmen, and so forth. 

Mr. Taser. What about stenographers? 

Colonel Dany. The stenographers are included. We differentiate 
between one who is given formal training, and by formal training we 
mean training in schools, as opposed to on-the-job training, which the 
man receives in the unit. 

Mr. Taner. The bombardier, perhaps, and things like that, would 
be in that group ? 

Colonel Dany. The pilots and the observers, which includes the 
navigator and the bombardiers are not in this program, but in the 
flight training program. 

Mr. Taner. Are these technicians that are set up here for use in for- 
eign operations entirely ? 

Colonel Dany. No: they are used throughout the entire Air Force 
by all commands, 


USE OF CIVILIAN MECHANTCS 


Mr. Taner. At such a place as Mitchell Field and Kelly Field, do 
you have a group of civilian mechanics who work on your airplanes 
to any very considerable extent ? 

Colonel Day. There is, particularly, at Kelly Field, which is a large 
depot. 

Mr. Taser. Yes. 

Colonel Dany. At a depot there is a larger percentage of civilian 
mechanics. In a combat organization, however, as in a B-36 or- 
ganization, approximately 2,000 military technicians are in the mili 
tary organization. 
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General Opom, We do have the program, Mr. Taber, of using ci- 
vilians wherever we can, instead of military, but when a unit moves 
out of the country, more military are required. 


ON-THE-JOB TRAINING 


Mr. Taser. I do not know whether this sort of thing is out of date 
or not, but in the old days they used to put these people in to help 
mechanics do the work and they would learn a great deal faster and 
the y would be twice as good when they got through. I wonder if they 

‘doing that sort of thing now ¢ 
Colonel Dany. Yes, 

Mr Taver. Or ts that all out of date / 

Colonel Dany. No, sir: that is the basic philosophy of the Air 
Force. 

Mr. Taser. It seems to me that if an airplane-engine mechanic 
gets on-the-job training, he would be twice as good and twice as well 
trained as those who just vo to some school. 

Colonel Dany. What we do, Mr. Taber, is this: We start them off 
at a formal school, in formal training, and then after they complete 
that—the time varies with the type of training they received, whether 
they are mechanics, radio technic ans, and so forth—the average time 
runs around 4 months—they go out toa unit. They remain in that 
unit for approximately a year and a half, and do on-the-job train 
ing by ap plying the basic knowledge which they have learned in the 
schools—ac tually working with the organizational equipment, They 
are, after they receive their fundamental training cataloged as ap 
prentice type of personnel. After on-job training they become eligi- 
ble for advanced training. The advanced courses take the man from 
the apprentice stage to what we call the specialist category. In the 
advanced courses he may specialize on a type of equipment or a par- 
ticular portion of some type of equipment; for instance, he may train 
to be a hydraulic specialist, an electronics specialist, a jet-engine spe 
cialist, and so forth. 

After he completes this type of formal training which again con 
sumes around 4+ or 5 months, he goes out again to an organization 
where he remains four or five more vears, if he stays with the Air 
Force. Then he is eligible for a supervisor type of course. Here 
his on-the-job training qualifies him to be able to analyze whole air 
plane systems, to become a shop foreman, or some other supervisory 
position, 

So the on the-job type of traiming, ae as you indicated, proved 
to be very beneficial in the past, is still a basic foundation of the 
training policy of the Air Force. Formal tr aining brings the student 
up to a certain stage. He applies this learning as he acquires experi- 
ence and ability actually on the job. 

General Opom. The on-the- job training would necessarily increase 
the size of the organization. Every individual could not take the 
sume length of time in these training courses: for instance, in the 
on-the-job training at the depots during the war the training program 
broke down to a certain extent, because the load on the depot was very 
heavy and finally the students just began to handle wrenches and they 
really did not get into the detail technical training. 
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During the last war we found it necessary to pull people out of 
depot on-the-job training and set up auxiliary establishments to give 
them technical training. 

Mr. Taner. Was that because the mechanics and technicians wer 
reluctant to have these apprentices around ¢ 

General Opom. That might have been a part of it. in view of th 
very heavy pressure of work, and the time they had to give attention 
to the on-the-job training. 

Mr. Taner. They are all paid by the hour and not by the piece ? 

General Opom. Yes. 

Mr. Taner. I guess I am ready to look at the rest of the chart. 

Mr. Manion. And try to make the record as intelligible as you ca 
in explaining the chart. 


Repwuctrion 1N TratninG Loap 


Colonel Dany. On the chart the vertical figures are in 10,000’s, and 
the horizontal squares are for the fiscal year 1952 and the fiscal year 
1953, broken down into half-year periods. 

Then the blue line, which starts at 60,000 and ends at 85,000 repre- 
sents the training load which we presented at the time of the presen 
tation of the 1952 budget. At that time the Air Force was building 
up to an end figure, which we had indicated, and this type of load was 
necessary to obtain the technical training requirements. 

As you will note, Mr. Chairman, the end personnel figure for fiscal 
year 1952 has been phased downward, and in accordance with that, 
the technical training requirements were also phased downward. In- 
stead of pursuing this type of technical training program, we froze 
the number which is shown here in the blue line, going from here at 
about the same starting point (indicating) up to the 60,000, and we 
remain fairly level at that point. 

This point here (indicating) shows the number of personnel, 63,000, 
in the military technical training schools. We have projected our 
planned load from that point on through fiscal years “52 and °53. 
We reach the peak, around 70,000, in the first quarter of the fiscal 
vear 1953, and then we ane to a load of approximately 57,000 at 
the end of the fiscal year 1953. The average for these two years, the 
actual program and that planned for the remainder of fiscal yeal 
1952 and fiscal year 1953, is about 63,000. 


USE OF SAVINGS FROM TRAINING FUND TO MEET KOREAN REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Maran. Why is it, when you planned to expand the training 
program for more people : and asked for the money to do so, and you 
scaled the program down, you did not come back and say we gave you 
too much money in view of the rephased program ¢ 

General Asensto. We do have a saving in this area. However, on 
of the ground rules for preparing the supplemental for Korean re 
quirements has been the application of all savings thereto in advance 
of determination of net figures showing additional requirements. 

Mr. Manon. How could you take funds which we have given for 
technical training and apply them for Korean operation ? 

General Asensto. We have requirements for the Korean operations 
primarily in the maintenance and operation area. It is a question 





of transferring these funds from the training program to a program 
in which the Korean requirements exist, all within maintenance and 
operation. 

Mr. Manon. How much money will be unexpended for the purposes 
for which the money was budgeted and for which you requested the 
Congress to appropriate ¢ 

General Asensio. The current estimate of savings in the training 
support program 1s $8,500,000. 

Colonel Dany. Mr. Chairman, we have been talking about capacity 
of the technical training schools. I would like to show you another 
chart and indicate to you the capacity that we had planned and the 
actual program requirements, which also indicates areas in which 
savings would be made. 

General Asensto. I would like to add that also we have absorbed 
pay increases to the extent of about $5,000,000 in the training support 
program, under the civilian pay increase legislation. 

Mr. Mauon. And you were able to do so, despite the fact that 
Congress in the fiscal year 1952 bill reduced the request for main- 
tenance and operation that had been presented by the Air Force. 
What was that reduction / 

General Asensio. In the maintenance and operation appropriation, 
a reduction of $30 million. 

Mr. Manon. Below the budget request ? 

General Asensio. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. As presented to this committee? 

General Asensto. Yes. 

(Nore: Additional information below was submitted for the rec- 
ord.) 

Total savings in funds available for the Training Support Program in Fiscal 
Year 1952 amounts to $16,500,000. This amount consists of direct savings to 
the extent of $8,500,000, resulting from reduction in technical and indoctrina- 
tion training programs, and other causes; the absorption of increased civilian 
pay requirements amounting to $5,000,000, as a result of the civilian pay in- 
crease legislation; and the absorption of costs, estimated at $3,000,000, of train- 
ing combat crew members to meet attrition and rotation requirements in the 
Far East, solely as a result of Korean hostilities. 

The President's estimate for fiscal year 1952 included no funds to support 
the Korean effort or the cost of the partial pay-as-you-go policy in Japan, 
which became effective 1 July 1951. During fiscal year 1952, the Air Force 
has financed the Korean hostilities and the partial pay-as-you-go policy by over- 
programming available funds, in anticipation of a supplemental appropriation 
request to cover these requirements to the extent that they could not be accom- 
modated from savings in regular Air Force programs. 

In order to reduce the amount of supplemental requirements in the maintenance 
and operations appropriation, the $8,500,000 which I have indicated as represent- 
ing direct savings within the training support program is being applied as an 
cffset against deficiencies which exist in other mantenance and operations pro- 
grams. 


General Asensto. I want to emphasize, Mr. Chairman, the fact that 
I brought out several times in my statement, and_ particularly in my 
opening presentation and other times, that no considerable dollar 
reflection can be shown without a program change. In this instance, 
the program has changed, and hence the dollar reflection, which is 
of a considerable magnitude, but again the program is of a large 
magnitude. 
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(Editor’s note: Additional testimony on this subject matter may be 
found beginning on p. 918.) 
Colonel Dany. Referring again to the chart 


TRAINING LOAD 


Mr. Taner. What is meant by AM ¢ 

Colonel Dany. Airmen. In our technical training we built a capac 
ity to accommodate the loads which were planned through the fiscal 
year 1952. The Air Force also engaged in contract training to accom- 
modate the loads which we could not accommodate at military bases. 

This chart, which again has the vertical squares in 10,000’s and the 
horizontal squares broken down into quarters for the fiscal year 1952 
and the fiscal year 1953, has the blue line representing the total num 
ber of airmen actually on the bases during the first part of the fiscal 
year 1952 and the planned number through fiscal year 1953. 

The red line represents the students [indicating |. 

The blue line going from 60,000 to 130,000 in fiseal year 1952 was 
the planned total number. As you can see, we have not achieved, nor 
will we achieve that figure. As far as construction was concerned, we 
planned for housing for 88,400. Authorization and funds were ob- 
tained from the public works bills during the fiscal year 1951 and 
fiscal year 1952 for that amount of housing. 

The end year position for fiscal years 1952 and 1953 of the Air Force 
were, with respect to the total personnel, revised downward in October 

1951. 

Cor responding] the technical training program was revised down- 
ward, 

You will note that the total requirements for airmen is 45,000 repre- 
sented by this line [indicating]. Therefore the Air Force has elimi- 
nated from the construction program housing in the neighborhood of 
24.000, 

All of the fiscal year 1952 airmen housing and a part of the fiscal 
vear 1951 program was canceled, 


REDUCED CONSTRUCTION OF TRAINING FACILITIES 


Mr. Manton. Did you not reduce the construction program at Kees- 
ler Field in 1951 ? 

Colonel Dany. Yes; that is one of the stations which we reduced as 
the result of a reanalysis of how the program was going. 

We also made a reduction in the allied facilities which were re- 
quired for a large build-up. 

We did the same thing with the indoctrination-training program. 
CAD because of the reluced end year positions, the number of recruits 
that would be brought in have been reduced, this in turn reduced 
housing requirements. Coupled together, the net saving in housing 
alone was in the order of $60,000,000, and in the other allied facilities 
it was in the neighborhood of $32,000,000, 

Mr. Manton. Where did you continue the aircraft- and engine- 
mechanics trainings; at what school? And I am not speaking now 
of the contract schools. 

Colonel Dany. At Sheppard Air Force Base, Amarillo Air Force 
Base, and Chanute Air Force Base. 
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AIRPLANE- AND ENGINE-MECHANICS TRAINING PROGRAM 


Mr. Manion. You may want to give some of this information later, 
possibly. 

How many students in the regular Air Force schools were given 
iircraft- and engine-mechanic training in fiscal year 1951, and about 
what will your program be in fiscal 1952, and give the same informa 
tions concerning contract schools. 

Colonel Dany. Yes. 

The approximate number of students receiving airplane and engine- 
mechanie training in fiscal year 1951 and fiscal year 1952 broken down 
between Air Force and contract schools is as follows: 


Mr. Manon. How much additional money, if any, is being requested 
for aircraft and engine mechanics training in 1953 over the 1952 fiseal 
year ¢ 

Colonel Dany. It is estimated that during fiscal year 1952 budget 
program 440 will provide operating funds in the amount of $12,961,000 
to support the training of aircraft and engine mechanics. In addition, 
it is estimated that $3,650,000 will be obligated during fiscal year 1952 
to provide the same type of training in contract schools. It is further 
estimated that operating funds in the amount of $19,129,000 will be 
required to support the training of aircraft and engine mechanics dur 
ing fiscal year 1953, with no funds being obligated for this type of 
contract training. 


RATIO OF STUDENTS PER INSTRUCTOR 


Mr. Manon. How many students do you have per instructor in these 
Air Force schools ? 
Colonel Dany. Student /instructor ratio at A&E Schools is 5.6 to 1. 


COST PER STUDENT HOUR AT MILITARY SCHOOLS 


Mr. Manon. In addition to pay received by the students, how much 
does it cost per hour to instruct these students at the aircraft and 
engine training at the Air Force bases? And what items of cost are 
considered in arriving at the cost per student hour? 

Do these costs per student hour include messing, housing, medica] 
services, recreational training and administrative operations ¢ 

Colonel Dany. Cost per student hour of aircraft and engine train 
ing at Air Force bases is $0.84. 

Items of cost considered in arriving at the cost per hour are: 

(1) Cost of personnel, materials, supplies, and equipment directly 
used for instruction purposes. 

(2) Cost of personnel, materials, supplies, and equipment utilized in 
the maintennace, repair, and operation of plant facilities for support 
of the student training program. Includes the cost of providing Air 
Force student housing either by contractor or subcontractor. 
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(3) Military and physical training facilities costs. 

(4) Cost of personnel, materials, supplies, and equipment utilized 
in necessary local transportation of students. 

(5) Cost ~ personnel, materials, supplies, and equipment for the 
operation of a dispensary and sick ward. 

(6) Cost of personnel, materials, and supplies for a technical library 
for student use. 

(7) Cost of executive, supervisory, administrative, clerical, supply, 
custodial, and protective personnel. 

(8) Cost for food and the operation of messing facilities for feed 
ing of students. 

The above costs per student hour include messing, housine, medica] 
services, recreational, training, and administrative operations. 

Mr. Manon, You see, if you have got a university or school in opera 
tion and you send in some additional people, you do not have to charge 
for all these additional items. It does seem to me that the basis claimed 
for the contract schools has considerable merit from the standpoint of 
the taxpayer. 


AIRCRAFT AND ENGINE MECHANICS TRAINING PROGRAM FOR 1953 


Do you plan in the next fiscal year, 1953 fiscal year, to increase the 
‘tudent load at the Air Force aircraft and engine schools? 

What about the request in the budget now before us for money 
to buy additional training items, and equipment for the aircraft and 
engine schools. Of course, all of this will be discussed when we get 
into the breakdown, but give us some answers at this point in the 
record, 

Colonel Dany. Funds for the procurement of training equipment 
requested under budget project 444 to support the “Basic and the 
advanced aircraft and engine mechanic” training courses are as 
follows: 


Fiscal year Fiscal year 
52 53 


52 


Basic courses $44, 000 $64, 350 
Advanced courses 22, 600 123, 550 


Total. e A 66, 600 187, 900 


It should be stressed that equipment procured with project 444 funds 
consists of items for new or revised courses or new items of equipment 
for existing courses. Once authorization documents have been ap- 
proved for courses of instruction, tr aining equipment is procured 
under the 100, 200, and 421 project series. 


DECISION TO END CONTRACT TRAINING SCHOOL 


Mr. Manon. Who made the decision to end the contract training 
school program, and why was it made? 

Colonel Dany. You want that in the record at this point? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Colonel Dany. That decision was made by the Air Staff. 

Mr. Manion. Upon whose recommendation ? 
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Colonel Dany. It was a combination of recommendations, con- 
sidering various factors. The Director of Training had the responsi- 
bility of initiating the original staff action and obtaining the neces- 
sary coordinating action thereon. 

Mr. Manon. Did the Air Training Command make any recom- 
mendation ¢ 

Colonel Dany. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. Is that where it was originally made? 

Colonel Dany. No; it did not originate in the Air Training Com- 
mand as such. 

Mr. Manon. Where did it originate ? 

Colonel Dany. Their recommendations were requested and received. 

Mr. Manon. Where did this thing head up? 

Colonel Dany. In the Directorate of Training. The Director has 
the personal responsibility of coordinating the Air Staff action, neces 
sary in arriving at the decision. 

Mr. Manon. If you contract for the training of a thousand or 
10,000 airmen, these people who are doing the training will not be 
listed as civilian personnel on the rolls? You get what I mean? 

Colonel Dany. That is right. 


ADDITIONAL INSTRUCTORS NEEDED IF CONTRACT SCHOOLS DISCONTINUED 


Mr. Manon. Will you need additional instructors, if the Air Force 
does all the training and you completely stop these civilian schools? 

Colonel Dany. Obviously, if the load which is being handled in the 
civilian schools is transferred to the military schools, then the military 
requires the necessary instructors to continue the courses. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, this program of abandoning civilian 
schools will inevitably increase the number of civilians on the payroll 
of the Department of Defense, which now is close to 1,400,000, as I 
understand. 

General Asensio. As long as the training load remains constant, 
that would be true; but if the over-all training load is decreased, that 
is not necessarily so. 

General Opom. And that is the case in this period. 


RELEASE OF AIR FORCE TRAINING PERSONNEL FOR OTHER DUTIES 


Mr. Manon. If private schools have present facilities to do the 
training of, say, 25,000 students in 1953, it would be true that the Air 
Force personnel otherwise could be released for strategic and tactical 
operation. 

Colonel Dany. In general, the answer to the question is yes. 


ADVANTAGES OF HAVING MILITARY SCHOOLS 


However, it is to be pointed out that with respect to military per 
sonnel two desirable byproducts are received by conducting the train- 
ing in military schools: First, the Air Training Command is one of 
the largest sources of military personnel available for rotation over- 
seas. If the number of military personnef in the service in the con- 
tinental United States is reduced, a corresponding lengthening of the 
tour required overseas results. Further, as has already been pointed 
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out, the best. place for the initial training of instructors and their sea- 
soning is in the Air Training Command, ‘These instructors not only 
add to the instruction the results of experience obtained out in the 
field but also, after instructing in the Air Training Command, they 
are the best single source of instructors to carry on the large on-the-job 
training programs continuously conducted in all units throughout the 
Air Force. Military personnel on training bases who are not instruc 
tors but who are utilized in training support activities also obtain 
seasoning which will permit them to perform their duties in a tactical 
organization or overseas when they are transferred. 

Mr. Manon. Do you have any further questions, Mr. Taber / 

Mr. Taner. | think you have asked enough questions on that gen 
eral picture so that we can get down to the details of these estimates. 

General Opom. May I emphasize one other point here, Mr. Chair- 
man: that is, that the military training is extremely important. 
When these students go to a contract school for a few weeks, they 
barely get a touch of military life. When they enter the military 
schools, their discipline is only started, and there they get the benefits 
of the technical training and military training, both. By sending one 
of these people to a civilian school, essentially you are breaking into 
the military tr: ning, so that he finishes the school really as a recruit. 

And when he is sent to a tactical unit, there is an additional period 
of time required before he really acquires the military training and 
indoctrination necessary to enable him to perform his unit assignment. 

Mr. Manon. I think there is a lot of merit in what you have said. 
General Odom, and also what you have indicated, Colonel Dany. | 
am not trying to argue that point; I am just trying to explore this 
to find out what the real factors are, because we are net seeking to 
achieve the ideal, but the practical. 

Colonel Dany. That is right. 

Mr. Manon. And certainly there is a great clamor against the 
crowing Government e xpenditures, and our objective here is to try to 
see if there is any area in which savings can be effected. 

Colonel Dany. Mr. Chairman, that is the manner in which we have 
approached the problem, and we have explored it from all sides, and 
we came to the conclusion as a result of considering all these factors. 
We can bring out the pertinent factors along with the figures and 
caleulations which we believe will prove to your satisfaction that the 
proper course was pursued. 


(Norr.—Additional information following was submitted for the 
record :) 


Part I 


\N INTERIM APPRAISAL OF CIVILIAN CONTRACT TECHNICAL TRAIN- 
ING FOR THE USAF 
1. PURPOSE 


The purpose of this study is to provide an interim historical report and ap 
praisal of civilian contract technical training insofar as facts available at this 
time permit. 

2. HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


(a) World War II appraisal extracts: A pamphlet was published by Head- 
quarters Army Air Forces Training Division, June 1946, subject: “An Appraisal 
of Wartime Training of Individual Specialists in Army Air Forces,” wherein the 
experience of the Air Force in using civilian facilities for training during Worlé 
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War II was summarized. Pertinent extracts are quoted here for the purpose of 
ndicating the problems that existed at the start of World War IT: 

“Faced with the need for rapid expansion of training, the AAF leased many 
civilian properties to provide facilities not then available in military installa- 
tions. At the peak of training, more than 160 civilian schools were under AAF 
contract to train flying and technical personnel, and in addition many hotels, 
warehouses, airports, and even golf courses were leased as training sites. 

At the beginning of the emergency, hasty decisions were necessary and few 
alterations to existing plants were possible. Availability was of prime impor 
tance. Other considerations were quite secondary, and training frequent], 
suffered as a result. 

The civilian contractor, for example, found it difficult to expand, or even to 
maintain his staff of instructors and maintenance personnel. With the draft 
boards, the Army and Navy, and other war agencies all competing for a dwin- 
dling supply of manpower, the civilian contractor had to battle continuously, 
and not always successfully, for the men he needed. 

Because it lacked the personnel and facilities required for the rapid expan 
sion of its training program, the AAF had to rely to a large extent upon schools 
and buildings leased from civilians, 

In the long run, there were no major training advantages in the use of civilian 
facilities. The Air Force should be prepared, if possible, to conduct all train 
ing Within the military system. 

If civilian properties are to be used, surveys and plans should be made in ad- 
vance to facilitate the quick selection of civilian facilities well adapted to the 
type of training they are expected to conduct and capable of the necessary ex 
pansion. Ineffective planning was a major source of trouble in the use of 
civilian facilities during the last war. 


3. NARRATIVE OF PRESENT PROGRAM 


(a) Test program—dAirplane and engine: In January 1950, Air Training 
Command was directed to implement a trial program of contracting for the 
training of 500 basic airplane and engine mechanics at civilian institutions. 
Forty-one civilian schools submitted cost bid proposals and two schools were 
selected to conduct this initial prgoram. Fully realizing that the civilian 
schools would not have modern equipment, training aids, aircraft, or instruction 
materials comparable to that used in the Air Force resident courses, a special 
course outline was designed in order to fit the civilian contract training capa 
bilities. This outline purposely deleted instruction on jet engine aircraft and 
accentuated fundamentals instruction. The first students were entered into 
training on July 31, 1950, at Spartan School of Aeronautics and Cal Aero Tech 
nical Institute. 

(b) Expanded program: In August 1950, Air Training Command was directed 
to survey civilian schools’ capabilities of conducting communications and elec 
tronicstype training. Similar instructions were received with regard to civilian 
schools which might be capable of conducting clerk-typist, fabric and leather 
worker, rubber products repairman, sheet metal worker, automotive mechanic, 
automotive body repairman, machinist, welding, heat treating, airplane and en- 
gine specialist, and airframe repairman. Survey questionnaires were sent out 
to approximately 3,000 schools, and numerous schools were visited by repre- 
sentatives of Air Training Command to determine their capabilities to conduct 
the above types of training. 

(1) The evaluation of the civilian schools’ capabilities, as the result of visits 
and the survey questionnaires, indicated that numerous difficulties would be 
encountered in attempting to find schools that would be able to train Air Force 
personnel to meet Air Force requirements. In many instances, it appeared to be 
impracticable to consider contracting certain areas of training... For example, 
no school was.found that had facilities to adequately conduct a course for 
welders or machinists. As a result, these fields were eliminated from further 
consideration. In the fields of fabric, leather, and rubber products workers, no 
interested civilian agencies possessed the required facilities to conduct this 
training. Only two schools were found that could conduct a partial airframe 
repairman course, with the result that the course outline was rewritten with 
reduced standards, and the assignment of graduates of this course were to be 
controlled so that individuals would be assigned only to those duties that they 
were considered qualified to perform. Plans for establishing airplane and 
engine spevialists courses were dropped since no schools were found that pos 
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sessed the necessary aircraft, engines, special equipment, and/or test cells to 
conduct this type training. 

(2) In December 1950, funds in the amount of $7,600,000 were allotted to 
Headquarters Air Matériel Command for training purposes. Air Training Com 
mand was to program these funds and have as many students as possible in 
training by the end of fiscal year 1951. In January 1951, these contract train 
ing funds were increased by $10,000,000 followed by a letter directing Air 
Training Command to select areas of training, numbers of schools, and placing 
responsibility of selection of schools with Air Training Command. At that time, 
Air Training Command planned to contract with 17 aircraft maintenance funda- 
mentals schools, 24 clerk-typist schools, 10 automotive mechanic schools, 8 air 
frame schools, 2 automotive body repairman schools, 1 structural steel school, 
and 3 electronics and communications schools. The areas of training and num- 
ber of schools to be selected were based on existing table of distribution require 
ments and facilities within that command. These schools were to enter a total 
of 29,118 students. By the end of the fiscal year, the following civilian schools 
had been awarded contracts, and a total of 34,573 students had been entered in 
the courses listed: 


Airplane maintenance fundamentals 
Clerk-typist das 
Automotive mechanic_ 
Airframe repair a 

Auto body repair 

Structural steel ba 
Electronics (ground)_ 
Electronics (air) 
Stenographer 

In-line engine 

Airplane and engine mechanic 


(c) Present program: The fiscal year 1952 appropriation of $8,214,000 received 
by Air Training Command for contract training was programmed as follows: 

(1) Two established airplane and engine mechanic contract schools received 
contracts to train 300 Air Force students each. 

(2) Five established basic automotive prevention maintenance contract schools 
received a 7 weeks’ extension to their existing contracts. This action was taken 
to hold these facilities available until a study could be completed on the new 
automotive career field, and allow time to develop the new course content. 

(3) When the study of the automotive career field was completed, it was 
determined that only two schools would be needed to feed the advanced automo 
tive course to be conducted at Francis FE. Warren Air Force Base. These cor 
tracts were let and the program was geared to availability of facilities at Warren 
on Mareh 24, 1952. 

(4) The requirement to train 240 air weather service personnel in intermediate 
meteorology could have been satisfied by assuming an overload in the weather 
course at Chanute Air Force Base; however, qualified instructor personnel were 
not available, and these trained personnel were urgently needed in the field 
Therefore, it was deemed advisable to let contracts with two civilian schools to 
meet this requirement. 

(5) One new contract was let with an established clerk-typist school to pro 
vide training over a 1-year period. Nineteen of the remaining established clerk 
typist schools received extensions to their present contracts. This action was 
teken to insure entries into those courses with clerk-typist training as a desirable 
entrance prerequisite. 

(6) Rather than initiate a formal resident course for the one-time requirement, 
to train 330 Air Force personnel in ground safety, a contract was let with a 
qualified civilian school presently conducting a different Air Force training 
program to meet this requirement. : 

(7) Technical Training Air Force is presently contracting for citizenship train 
ing for 180 Air Force personnel and student counselor training for 330 Air Force 
personnel. These programs are one-time requirements and each requirement can 
be met by a short-term contract at one school. Upon completion of the fiscal year 
1952 contract-training program, the peak training loads for the Air Force will 
have been satisfied and remaining requirements can be met at resident courses 
within Technical Training Air Force. 
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(d@) Summary: Funds for contract training have been expended as follows: 


7 
| Number of } 
. : personnel |Numberof| 1... . 
Course entering schools Total cost 
| training ! 
| 


Airplane and engine mechanic 

Airframe repair -__ : ca ! 
Automotive mechanic. 

Auto body repair 

Clerical adit 

Electronics 

Reciprocating engine mechanic (in-line) 
Structural steel (high rigger) - 
Intermediate meteorology 

Ground safety 

Career counselor - 


Total _- 


1 Approximately 6 percent of this number is lost through attrition. t . ; 
? This figure should not be interpreted as the total cost for contract training since it is only that amount 
paid to the contractors. Many other obvious Government costs must be included in any final costing. 


This program was effected only by revising course outlines downward to a 
minimum acceptable standard and by accepting bid proposals from some schools 
costing construction of new facilities and rehabilitation of existing facilities 
needed to conduct Air Force training. In practically all cases; some degree of 
major to minor rehabilitation was necessary, training equipment had to be pro- 
curred or constructed, and buildings were modified to accommodate student 
loads. It is reasonable to assume and it would be necessary for them to amortize 
the majority of this expense throughout the contract. 


4. SELECTION OF SCHOOLS 


(a) Messing and housing: The directive received by Headquarters Air Train- 


ing Command specified that primary consideration would be given to those schools 
that had existing centrally located housing and messing facilities available. 
However, in the evaluation of the schools it was revealed that such facilities 
would have to be, in many cases, rehabilitated, constructed, or subcontracted. 
The requests for cost bid proposals specifically stated that 72 square feet per 
man would be the minimum housing criteria. It became necessary to make 
exceptions to this requirement, since types of housing made available by the 
contract schools included hotels, family-type dwellings, converted halls, dormi- 
tories, temporary barracks-type buildings, and ex-military installations. The 
standard Air Force menu was given to the contractors as their guide in the prep- 
aration of meals. The problems encountered in messing of personnel were 
mainly quantity of food and mess sanitation. Occasionally there were congres- 
sional inquires regarding messing provide by some installations. Throughout 
the program continuous effort was necessary to insure that the contractors pro- 
vided adequate messing and housing facilities. Many cases of crowded condi- 
tions were reported and some contractors changed housing facilities, from those 
originally surveyed and accepted, to facilities of inferior quality. 

(bv) Academic facilities: The evaluation of civilian school capabilities indi- 
cated that civilian schools would be lacking in varying degrees, qualified in- 
structors, training equipment, training aids, and training literature required 
to conduct an Air Force training program. For example, no school had neces- 
sary equipment on hand to satisfactorily conduct an Air Force machinist or 
welder’s course. Although some schools had small quantities of equipment 
needed to follow the course outline, these schools lacked equipment to conduct 
training for a sizable student load. Schools lacked heat-treating equipment, 
heli-arc, and Argon shield welding equipment. Therefore, the machinists and 
welders’ courses were deleted from the contract-training program. The Air- 
frame Repairman course presented another problem insofar as no school was 
found that could conduct the complete Air Force Airframe Repairman course. 
Again the major difficulty was lack of major items of equipment necessary to 
conduct Air Force training. The schools surveyed lacked heavy cutting equip- 
ment, forming equipment, shaping equipment, heavy gage metals, heat-treat- 
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ing equipment, modern aircraft, shop space, and equipment. The two schools 
best qualified were selected to conduct this training with an altered course out- 
line and the understanding that Air Force students would receive a minimum 
of training on heavy equipment and materials. 

Many schools were vitally interested in the contract-training program since 
the expansion of the services was absorbing the civilian student loads. Con 
sequently, the Air Training Command received numerous inquires and proposals 
from seemingly qualified schools to conduct an Air Force training program. 
‘These proposals included the construction of housing, messing, training facilities, 
and purchase of equipment. In some cases, it Was necessary to let contracts 
with the understanding that the successful bidders would immediately construct 
or obtain such items as housing and messing facilities, medical facilities, training 
nids, and equipment. 

(¢) Course content: Many revisions to established course outlines were made 
to adapt course content to facilities available at civilian schools. This adjust 
ment of course content presented problems since the Air Training Command 
would continue to demand a highly qualified graduate for using agencies. For 
example, a 15-week airplane and engine mechanic course was contracted for 
with the understanding that the graduates from these schools would receive 
further advanced training at a resident course, The airframe repairman’s course 
outline was revised to delete the heat-treating phase and permit substitution of 
light machinery and light gage materials in lien of heavier items being used in 
the Air Force. A 56-week airplane and engine mechanic course was designed and 
purposely deleted instruction on jet type aircraft and modern equipment. An 
electronics mechanic course (airborne) was a combination of two courses being 
conducted within the Air Training Command. This was an experimental elee 
tronic program and the contract contained a bailment clause to provide for 
Government furnished equipment At the beginning of the program contractors 
were informed that it might not be necessary to strictly adhere to the course 
outline, but that the Air Force was particularly interested in the quality of 
vraduates. However, after the first few visits to the schools it was evident that 
the wide variances of instructional methods, training equipment, instructor bacn 
ground, ete., demanded that a serious effort be made to have the contractors 
strictly adhere to course content. 

(d) Instruction: An over-all student to instructor ratio of 15 to 1 was estab 
lished for airplane and engine mechanic training and for trade type courses 
Che ratio for other courses was generally based on student-to-instructor ratios 
for comparable courses conducted within the Air Training Command resident 
training program. With few exceptions civilian contract schools did not have a 
sufficient number of instructors available to conduct Air Force training. In 
structors were hired on short notice and with little cross-training relative to 
Air Force teaching methods, nomenclatures, and procedures, they were required 
to teach Air Force students. In some cases, there was a high rate of instructor 
turnover at civilian schools. Reports of visits indicated that the contract training 
program definitely lacked standardization of instruction, equipment used, grading 
procedures, washback, and elimination procedures. The inspector general re- 
ported this fact and recommended every effort be made to standardize the train 
ing at contract schools. Sheppard Air Force Base held a conference of. all 
civilian contractors and squadron commanders from its assigned schools and 
was successful to some degree in this standardization. All requests for bid 
proposals stated that the Air Force would furnish publications, technical manuals, 
and training literature available and at the discretion of the Air Force. Prac 
tically every course included instruction on technical order publications. Al 
though the Air Training Command planned to immediately furnish some copies 
of applicable technical orders, these technical orders were not readily available 

(©) Medical facilities: The request for cost bid proposals stated that the 
contractor would furnish medical facilities to include personnel, materials, sup- 
plies, and equipment for the operation of a dispensary and sick ward. The con 
tractor would furnish the services of a medical doctor at no cost to the Government 
and conduct sick call once a day in the school area for the treatment of minor 
injuries and illnesses. (Students seriously ill or injured requiring prolonged 
treatment or hospitalization would be evacuated to a military hospital upon 
request of the contractor.) This medical procedure operated with varying de- 
grees of success. One school had a number of measle cases with inadequate sick 
ward facilities to isolate these cases. Some schools submitted bills for medicines 
prescribed at sick call. In some cases the distance between the detachment and 
the nearest military installation prohibited immediate evacuation of airmen to 
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a wilitary installation. ‘This resulted in many being handled by civilian hos 
pitals and medical personnel. 


5. PROBLEMS 


(a) Span of control: The responsibilities for monitoring specific types of 
courses were allocated to the bases having resident courses of like or similar 
content. This was considered necessary in an effort to maintain qualitative 
control of the training. It was felt that assignment by geographical location 
would have sacrificed quality for a very slight increase in effectiveness of admin 
istrative control. It is considered, however, that the time and distance factors 
coupled with the small groups, do not permit effective control either adminis 
tratively or operationally without excessive cost. 

(b) Qualitative control: The qualitative control of various courses contin 
uously imposes a major problem on the Air Force. There are several reasons 
for this: 

(1) First of all, course content and outlines must be geared to fit the capabili 
ties of the contractors rather than the requirements of the job specifications. 
Further, when more than one contractor is involved, the contract and the outlines 
must be written in generalities which will permit fitting the course to the facili 
ties and capabilities of the several winning contractors, or these contractors 
must be expected to procure additional facilities, equipment, and/or instructor 
personnel, 

(2) Second is the constant surveillance required to insure that all contractors 
are living up to the terms of the contract and are in fact training personnel for 
duty in the Air Force, rather than merely meeting the legal minimums of the 
contract. The following extracts from reports of visits to various contract 
schools by personnel of Parent Wings are cited as deiiciencies encountered during 
the program: 

(a) Airplane and engine schools: The developmental approach to learning 
Was not being used. 

Correct Air Force nomenclature not being used. 

Higher instructor to student ratio on engine operation 

Training equipment lacking. 

Lack instructor interpretation projects. 

Wheel chocks not used on live aircraft 

Aircraft and equipment dirty 

Lack trainers and charts in pressurization phase. 

Training equipment in engine inspection phase inadequate 

Lack aircraft and engines. 

Training equipment in poor state of repair. 

Lack necessary emphasis on precision workmanship. 

Lack trainers. 

Course material below Air Force standards. 

(b) Clerk-typist schools: No wash-back procedure. 

Students not familiarized with military subjects. 

Insufficient instructors. 

No organized plan for evaluation of training. 

Crowded classrooms. 

(c) Automotice preventive maintenance: Instruction weak in driving 
phase. 

Instruction weak in chassis phase. 

No instruction given on hydraulic brake and air brake. 

No driver training. 

Only one military vehicle available. 

Lack practical type instruction. 

Lack training aids and hand tools. 

Tendency of instructors to teach tests. 

Lack uniformity of methods of instruction and grading. 

(d) Reciprocating engine mechanic—in-line: Tools, equipment, and train- 
ing literature inadequate. 

Metric tools not available and adjustable jaw wrenches substituted in 
their place. 

Instruction impaired due to engines being obsolete and damaged. 

Training aids obsolete and production of same was not systematic. 

Engine test cells inadequate due to lack of sound proofing control rooms. 

Short supply of equipimest 
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(e) Airframe repair: Need heavy-duty machines to use in instruction on 
metal-working phase of course: 

B-29 fuselage cut into such small sections that instructional value is 
doubtful. 

No heavy type aircraft wings available for instructional purposes. 

Shop area very crowded. 

Amount of time spent in shop inadequate. 

Inadequate amount of time spent on preparation of wood forms. 

Having trouble procuring metal-working equipment. 

Lack adequate mockup-training aids. 

Having trouble getting complete fuselages. 

Training indicates a need for more sheet-metal work, soldering, drilling, 
and riveting practice. 

(f) Electronics fundamentals: Inadequate training aids. 

(g) Electronic mechanic airborne equipment: First 2 weeks of instruction 
was too advanced for the student arriving for entry into the course. 

Small amount of equipment being used in phase of course devoted to air- 
borne equipment sets. 

While all of the above conditions did not prevail at every school and there 
were specific schools which made every effort to meet the requirements of the 
Air Force, there was a constant requirement for close supervision in order to 
insure that the products of all schools were at least the minimum acceptable 
and were usable within the Air Force. It is recognized that the problems are 
similar in nature to those which occur in the Air Force from time to time 
However, they are magnified through the geographical dispersion of the con 
tract schools and they continue to recur when new contractors are awarded 
bids, as the contract training program changes in quantity and types. Also, 
some contractors are reluctant to expend money and effort to revise systems in 
effect at their schools when there is the uncertainty of future programs. On 
the other hand, the Air Force maintains necessary close supervision and has 
the means with which to take immediate remedial action when such discrep- 
ancies are noted within its own training establishment. 

(c). Comparative evaluation: In order to arrive at a determination as to the 
value of contract training to the USAF, it is necessary that a true comparative 
evaluation be obtained between graduates of civilian contract courses and 
graduates of resident Air Force courses. Also, it is advisable, where possible, 
to run a comparative evaluation between graduates of the various schools con- 
ducting like courses. The latter is essential in order to insure quality control 
and refinements in contract wording required where contractors fail to carry 
out their full responsibilities. The technical training bases responsible for 
monitoring the training in contract schools have been instructed to procure all 
possible information relative to the adequacy of the contract school graduate 
in meeting the qualitative requirements of the using agencies. Two plans for 
procuring this information are currently being employed. These plans are: 

(1) If the sources of students for an advanced course or phase of instruc- 
tion are contract schools and Air Force technical schools, the students are being: 

(a) Administered unofficial preentry tests. 

(b) Compared in performance during the advanced phase or course. 

(ec) Followed into using activities after graduation from the advanced 
phase or course. 

(2) Where graduates of contract schools and parallel or identical Air Force 
schools go directly to using activities, the students are: 

(a) In some cases, administered identical unofficial end-of-course tests 
to obtain data for comparisons. 

(b) Followed into using organizations to determine their adequacy. 
Interim reports on the progress of the evaluation have been made as follows: 

(1) Keesler Air Force Base—Three graduating classes of the * * * con- 
tract training have been tested and similar testings are being administered to 
graduates of the radar mechanic airborne equipment courses at Keesler. 
Consideration must be given to the differences in content of the courses. A 
complete report including graduate follow-up on the adequacy of training 
by * * * is estimated to be available on or about August 15, 1952. 

(2) Francis BE. Warren Air Force Base—Data submitted thus far by this 
base, with regard to quality of clerk-typist training, has not been based on a 
sufficient volume of information as to be considered a valid study. A complete 
report should be available some time in July 1952. Also, sufficient data has 
not been received and tabulated on the automotive contract schools at this 





time. As a further delay, the automotive mechanic training course outline 
has been completely revised, and an evaluation of the graduates of the new 
fundamentals course cannot be made until they have completed the course. 

(3) Lowry Air Force Base—The data submitted by Lowry is inconclusive 
for the reason that the contract-school graduates reported or are in such small 
numbers that they do not provide suitable sampling in order to obtain a true 
evaluation of the results. For example, * * * graduates have an average 
slightly better than the Lowry and Keesler course graduates, but the findings 
ire based on three students from * * * versus 221 students of the Lowry 
ind Keesler courses. Where a sizable number was used, such as 40 students 
from * * *, the course average of these students fell far below the Lowry 
and Keesler students. Lowry has recommended on the basis of its study, to 
date, that further awarding of contracts be held in abeyance until a more com- 
prehensive study on a larger sampling of students can be completed. Graduates 
of certain clerk-typist schools have been reported to Headquarters, Technical 
raining Air Force, as not possessing fundamental knowledge with regard to 
military correspondence required for entry into advanced courses conducted by 
rechnical Training Air Force. 

(4) Scott Air Force Base—Scott reports that, insofar as meeting the main 
requirement of typing speed for entry into the cryptographic operator course, 
their data indicate no significant difference between graduates of the clerk- 
typist schools at * * * and other sources of input such as the graduates 
from courses at Warren Air Force Base. In the case of graduates from one 
contract electronic course, some of the personnel were so poorly trained that 
it was necessary for them to be reentered into the Air Force fundamentals course, 
ind others who were entered into the advanced phases of training proved unable 
to keep up with graduates of Air Force school. 

(5) Sheppard Air Force Base—A comparison of graduates of the pilot air- 
plane and engine mechanic conventional contract with graduates of an Air 
Force general airplane and engine course was made by Sheppard Air Force 
Base. This comparison was based upon performance of both types of personnel 
in the specialized courses at that base. The following table sets forth the source 
of students, length of course, number of students, and a minimum grade achieved 
by students from each source: 


Length 
of basic 
course 
(hours) 


Number 
of 
students 


Source of students 


* * * Contract School 1, 440 
Do 1, 440 
Sheppard AFB 730 
* * * Contract School 1, 440 
Do 1, 440 
Sheppard AFB 570 
* * * Contract School 1, 440 
Do 1, 440 
Sheppard AFB 570 


(d) Flexibility: As in any military establishment there must be flexibility in 
order to meet changing conditions and requirements. Not only must the teach- 
ing program permit constant revision to meet new job descriptions imposed by 
new types of equipment and revised organizations, it also must be adaptable to 
constant shifting of demand in the various technical specialties. The length of 
time involved to write course outlines, submitting them to civilian agencies for 
review, preparing and receipt of bid proposals, the review and evaluation of 
contractors’ training facilities, procurement of instructors, writing of contracts, 
and shipping personnel to various schools does not provide the desired flexibility 
in a training program. 

(e) Limitations of types of training: Such fields as radar, airplane and 
engine maintenance, armament, and other highly technical advanced courses 
require equipment that is not available outside of the Military Establishment. 
It is considered impracticable to even consider contracting for this type of 
training. In other courses, such as intelligence, crytography, atomic defense, 
ete., the classified nature of the training precludes its being taught outside of the 
confines of a highly restricted military reservation. Consequently, the types of 
training considered suitable for contracting are limited. 
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(f) Facilities: While in certain instances schools have adequate or excellent 
facilities, in many cases in order to meet the limited demands which were placed 
upon contract training within the past year, contractors were forced to com 
pletely rehabilitate facilities, construct new buildings, rent hotels, or lease other 
housing at more or less remote areas. In some cases they have been forced to 
subcontract to local restaurant facilities in order to meet commitments of their 
contracts. All of these measures tend to spread personnel and increase the 
problems of control, A few extracts from reports of visits to contract schools 
by personnel of Air Training Command have disclosed some of the following 
deficiencies in facilities: 


(1) Airplane and engine schools: 
No guard rail around engine-operation cells 
Poor ventilation in dormitories. 
Dining facilities highly inadequate. 
Food in storage not properly covered 
\ir Force students not separated from civilian students 
2) Clerk-typist : 
Some latrines inoperative 
Housing inadequate. 
Airmen moved to housing other than that indicated by contractor on 
the original survey 
Janitorial service inadequate. 
Classrooms small and lacking of good lighting and ventilation 
Housing overcrowded. 
Plumbing in latrines in need of repair. 
lire-protection equipment inadequately maintained 
Automotive preventive maintenance: 
Unsatisfactory policing drainage and garbage racks in and around 
mess areas. 
Janitorial service inadequate 
Reciprocating engine mechanic—in-line : 
No hot water in latrines 
Food storage dirty. 
Improper storage in refrigerators 
Garbage overrun and untidy 
Metical facilities inadequate 
Mess personnel did not possess health examinations 
Airframe repair: 
Housing inadequate—42 square feet per man. 
Lack sufficient sanitary facilities. 
Lack necessary facilities to maintain sanitary mess equipment. 
Dirty utensils. 
Poor refrigeration 
Unsanitary garbage disposal 
Need heavier metal-working equipment. 
Electronic fundamentals: 
Student housing inadequate. 
Locations of school in congested areas preventing military forma 
tions for marching to and from the classes. 
Training facilities in poor state of repair and poor state of policing. 
Poor ventilation in student housing under football stadium. 
) Electronics mechanic airborne equipment : 
Dining-hall facilities considered unsanitary and do not meet Air 
Force standards of cleanliness and sanitation. 
Sick call conducted at Quartermaster Depot, 6 miles away, resulting 
in excessive time loss by students. 
Recreational facilities practically nil. 


(7) Instructors: Some schools have been reported as having well-trained 
instructors conducting training for the USAF personnel. Periodic assignment 
of these instructors to maintenance and production activities on military-type 
equipment has helped stabilize the instructional staff and maintain their tech- 
nieal skill. Other schools of the same caliber have reported a serious turn-over 
of instructor personnel with the result of an over-all reduction in effectiveness 
of instruction. Further, some schools had to resort to the use of undergraduates 
from among their civilian student body to bolster their instructional staff. 
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It is considered that in the event of an all-out mobilization, the contractor will 
be faced with a much more serious situation than would the military service for 
two reasons. First, his personnel would be subject to recall as reserves or 
subject to the draft, or would require lengthy negotiations to protect them. 
Second, industry will have a greatly increased demand for technicians and will, 
therefore, offer better rates of pay which will in turn increase the cost and the 
ate of turn-over of instructor personnel in the contract schools, 

Military instructors are selected with the understanding that usually they 
will be rotated to an overseas assignment to gain field experience after serving 
s a technical training instructor. Upon return from overseas, it has been cus 
tomary in the past to utilize these personnel to fill requirements for key super 
visory personnel. Through this planned rotation, Air Training Command is able 
to keep abreast of the latest operational techniques being practiced in the field 
ind in turn can furnish operational units with the most highly qualified personnel 
available for assignment to key supervisory positions. Utilization of contract 
training in lieu of formal resident training robs overseas units of this source of 
ighly qualified personnel and denies Air Training Command the latest informa 
tion on field operations, as well as its source of highly qualified supervisory-type 
personnel, 


6. DISCUSSION 


(a) Peacetime use: Under peacetime or limited expansion circumstances, it is 
considered that certain specific courses can be accommodated by civilian contract 
training where the Air Force is willing to accept a product which the contractor 
can provide. It is considered that contract training is not as satisfactory a 
medium for meeting trained personnel requirements of the Air Force as resident 
courses conducted at bases of the Air Force. 

It is believed that the expenditure of funds for new construction at bases of 
Technical Training Air Force which will permit expansion of present training 
facilities is more desirable than the expenditure of money for contract train- 
ing. Money expended for construction provides a usable facility which is avail 
able to accomplish continuous training and at the same time provides an emer 
gency expansion potential in a high state of readiness at all times. 

The span of control both administratively and operationally is excessive for 
the limited number of personnel which can be accommodated at a specific loca 
tion. Further, the qualitative control available in single courses, operated at a 
single Air Force establishment, is not available under contract methods due 
to the vast number of .modifications and limitations imposed by the varying 
capabilities of several contractors when there is a sizable training requirement 
to be met. Peacetime utilization has been found to be possible in certain limited 
types of training but does not provide the flexibility, the quality, and quantities 
of the critical specialties required to keep a modern Air Force operationally ready 
at any time. In conjunction with the recognition of the instructor, the Air 
Training Command has standardized and improved the quality of its instructor 
training courses, has started instructor-supervisory training, and is utilizing the 
instructor training courses of the Air University. Further, considerable progress 
has been made toward the stabilization of the military instructor staff. 

(b) Mobilization potential: As has been proved by experience in the past 18 
months, it is considered that the mobilization potential of civilian contract 
schools is definitely limited both as to types of training which can be accommo 
dated by the civilian structure and quantities of students which can be handled 
in each of these types. 

Also, a great deal of the instructor potential which civilian schools contend 
is available will be lost under the same procedures that they were lost under in 
World War II. Proper personnel planning within the Air Force under mobiliza 
tion circumstances will more than offset the theoretical advantages insofar as 
instructors are concerned. 

Further, any future programing for training of Air Force specialists under 
mobilization cireumstances must provide for the specialization of those highly 
critical and technical jobs. The complete training of these specialists should 
be accomplished at a single location. To train these personnel in fundamental 
courses at the various civilian contract schools, ship them to Air Foree schools 
for specialization and thence to field organizations, would be repeating a very 
serious error of World War IT. Such procedures cause serious losses of skilled 
technicians through burdensome administrative practices and impose a_ very 
heavy burden on an already overtaxed transportation system. 
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5. CONCLUSIONS 


(a) Civilian contract facilities are fully capable of meeting Air Force qualita- 
tive requirements in administrative and trade type courses where the differential 
in the civilan function and equipment is negligible. 

(b) Conducting Air Force technical training programs at the facilities of the 
Air Training Command will permit wide flexibility of training and closely adhere 
to sound managerial practices such as unity of command and span of control. 

(c) An expansion of the instructor staff at civilian schools is required to ac 
commodate the additional instruction imposed by an Air Force training program. 
rhe availability of qualified instructor personnel may be limited, particularly 
under mobilization circumstances, 

(d) For the most part, existing facilities available at civilian schools were not 
satisfactory for Air Force training programs without rehabilitation, modification, 
and/or new construction, 

(ce) Technical equipment, training aids, and training literature had to be 
obtained or designed and constructed to insure that the quality of technical 
instruction at these schools will meet Air Force minimum standards. 

(f) The rotation of instructor personnel to the operational units and back to 
Air Training Command provides the field agencies with highly qualified techni 
cians and the Air Training Command with highly qualified instructors and in- 
structor supervisors. Civilian contract reduces this source of personnel propor- 
tionately. 

(7) The immediate capability and the mobilization potential of contract train- 
ing is definitely limited as to type, quantity, and quality of training that it can 
prov ide 

9. RECOMMENDATIONS 


(a) That mobilization and expansion plans not be based upon the assumption 
that an appreciable amount of contract training for critical Air Force specialties 
can be procured. 

(b) That, if contract training is used, only those schools with completely ade- 
quate facilities immediately available which can produce an equal or a higher 
qualified graduate be considered. 

(c) That civilian institutions be utilized to meet those peak training require- 
ments in administrative and trade-type specialties which exceed the capacity 
of resident Air Training Command facilities. 





HEADQUARTERS 
AtR TRAINING COMMAND 
Scorr Arr Force BASE 


ILLINOIS 
Part IT 


COST COMPARISON OF TECHNICAL TRAINING CONTRACTOR TO USAF 
BASE 


Secrion II: Cost Comparison oF CONTRACTOR AND USAF ReEstmpent TECHNICAL 
TRAINING 


I, PURPOSE 


The purpose of this section of the study is to compare the costs of training 
technical students in civilian contractor schools. with the costs of training tech- 
nieal students in USAF resident schools. USAF has requested the following 
courses be compared : 

1. Radar mechanic airborne equipment. 


2. Airframe repairman. 

3. Electronic fundamentals. 

4, Clerk typist. 

5. Aircraft and engine mechanie (36 weeks). 

6. Intermediate meteorological. 

7. Basic automotive preventative maintenance. 

8. Reciprocating engine mechanie (inline). 

9. Aircraft and engine mechanic fundamentals (15 weeks). 
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II. GROUND RULES OF THE ANALYSIS 


Ground rules for this comparison have been developed in detail by headquarters 
USAF and are as follows: 

1. Selection of data: The data used in this analysis were obtained from USAF 
cost control reports, real estate facilities cost, ATRC supplemental breakdown of 
cost and ATRC cost of student training report for the latest month available, 
July 1951. Data necessary to develop this study on the established ground rules 
is not available for months subsequent to July 1951 due to expiration of reporting 
regulations. 

2. Assumptions: This study is predicated upon the following assumption: 

(a) All costs are to be based upon actual past experience of USAF base and 
contractor schools. 

(b) The cost analysis is to reflect comparative costs only with no considera- 
tion given as to quality of training or its end product. 

(c) The services and facilities furnished by the contractor are comparable to 
USAF’s and acceptable. 

(d) The time period allowed for students awaiting entrance to schools, or 
awaiting disposition after graduation, is comparable at both kinds of schools. 

(e) Student pay is comparable at both kinds of schools and will not be 
included in the cost analysis. 

(f) Since the civilian contractor school is primarily a training institution, 
only those functions which the contractor performs and for which he receives a 
fee, plus the functions performed by the military detachment on duty at the 
contractor school, shall be considered. Therefore, only those USAF training 
functions which are comparable with the functions performed by the civilian 
contractor shall be compared in the cost study. 

(g) Cost incurred by the Air Forces to circulate bid proposals, inspect con- 
tractor facilities, award and administer contracts as well as operational cost 
incurred at bases supporting contact school squadrons, and accomplishing quality 
control inspections has not been applied to the contractor school cost, but has 
been prorated in such a manner that it is placed on the Air Force base student 
in an indirect cost factor, called student and mission support cost. 

(h) The functions to be compared are those functions enumerated in the 
contract made with the civilian contractor. These functions are: 

(1) Instruction: Cost of personnel engaged primarily in instructional duties, 
i. e., Classroom instructors, supervisory instructors, and so forth. Includes 
cost of personnel, materials, supplies, and equipment directly utilized for training 
purposes, 

(2) Plant facilities and housing: Cost of personnel, materials, supplies, and 
equipment utilized in the maintenance, repair and operation of plant facilities 
for the support of the student-training program and the cost of providing 
AF student housing either by contractor or subcontractor. 

(83) Military and physical training facilities: Cost of personnel, materials, 
supplies, and equipment for maintenance of gymnasiums, athletic fields, and 
other indoor and outdoor facilities utilized for military and physical training. 

(4) Ground transportation: Cost of personnel, materials, supplies, and equip 
ment utilized in transporting students to and from buildings or other sites used 
for instructional, physical training, messing, and housing purposes. Also in 
cludes cost of transportation, if any, required to transport students to nearest 
commercial scheduled transportation for purposes of travel and recreation. 

(5) Medical facilities: Medical facilities to include personnel, materials, 
supplies, and equipment for the operation of a dispensary and sick ward fur- 
nished by the contractor. The contractor will furnish the services of medical 
doctor at no cost to the Government, conduct sick-call once a day in the school 
area and for the treatment of minor injuries of illnesses. 

(6) Library facilities: Cost of personnel, materials, and supplies for the 
operation of a technical library as required by the students. 

(7) Administration: Cost of executive, supervisory, administrative, clerical, 
supply, custodial, and protective personnel. Include materials and supplies 
expended by above personnel. 

(8) Messing: Cost of food and the operation of messing facilities for the 
feeding of students. 

(9) Miscellaneous: Proportionate cost of school expense for insurance, taxes, 
depreciation, and so forth, attributed to the training of Air Force students. 

3. Methods employed—Since the functions enumerated in paragraph 2 h, 
above, form the basis upon which the direct comparison of the two kinds of 
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schools was to be made, the cost accounts covering the functions comparable 
to the contractor performed functions were isolated. (The contractor functions 
and the comparable USAF accounts are shown in detail in tab B.) 

(a) Instruction costs. Instruction costs applicable to the course being costed 
were obtained as follows: 

(1) Costs available on an individual course basis: These costs were taken 
directly from the ATRC student-training reports where they were shown on 
a cost per student day basis. (A student day is defined as one calendar day 
for one student, while in a training status, including Saturdays, Sundays, and 
holidays. ) 

(2) Costs available only on a total cost basis for all courses conducted at the 
hase: A factor was applied to these costs to obtain the portion applicable to the 
course being costed. The factor was developed by dividing the student days of 
the course being costed by the total student days for all courses conducted at the 
base. The cost applicable to the course being costed was then converted to a cost 
per student day by dividing by the total student days in the course 

(4) Plant, Housing, Military and Physical Training Facilities. The costs of 
these functions were totaled and divided by the total population at the base to 
arrive at the cost applicable to one person. In order to determine that portion 
of the cost applicable to the training mission of the base, the cost per person 
Was multiplied by the total number of people in the Training Mission Organization 
plus the students undergoing training, plus the number of people necessary to 
support the training mission. The number of support personnel was developed 
by multiplying total support personnel at the base by the percent that mission 
and student personnel are of total base population. The cost applicable to the 
‘ourse being costed was then obtained by applying the factor described in (2) 
above. Conversion to a student day cost was then completed as described in (2) 
nbove 

(c) Ground transportation. The cost for this function was obtained by using 
the same method as outlined in b above. 

(d) Medical facilities. The out-patient cost was divided by the total popula 
tion at the base. This figure was then divided by the number of calendar days in 
the month to arrive at a cost of Medical Facilities per student day. 

(c) Library. The cost of this function is included in instruction costs 

(f) Administration. The cost of this function was developed by using the same 
methods as outlined in a and }b above 

(7) Messing. The cost of this function was developed as in b above with the 
exception that number of airmen was used as the unit of measurement instead of 
total population 

(h) Other. The basic clothing allowance $5.70 a month as prescribed by law 
Was inultiplied by the number of airmen in the training mission plus support 
organization. The percentage factor was then applied, and conversion made to 
cost per student day as deserted in b above 

(i) Computation of USAF course costs. The total cost per student day was 
then obtained. This figure was then multiplied by the number of calendar days 
in the course. 

(f) Computation of contractor course costs. The additional costs, over and 
ihove the fee paid the contractor, which are incurred by the Air Force squadrot 
at the contractor school, were converted to a cost per student day and added 
to the contractor’s fee per student day to obtain a total cost per student day 
The cost of the course was then developed by multiplying the total cost per student 
day by the number of calendar days in the planned duration of the course. Cost 
of the contractor's instruction, plant, transportation, medical, library, adminis 
tration, messing and other facilities was not computed separately. All of these 
factors were included in his bid and are represented in the contractor fee per 
student hour of instruction. It would be necessary to research the bid proposals 
to obtain these factors. 


Ill. LIMITATIONS 


1. The student training report—cost and status was modified from a monthly 
to 2 semiannual reporting system effective July 1, 1952. Much of the informa 
tion that would be useful to compare contractor and USAF training was omitted 
from the new report. For this reason the cost information used in this study 
is for the month of July 1951, the last month for which the detailed information 
wis available. 
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2. Essential similarity of operational factors. To permit valid cost compari 
sons of contractor and USAF courses, it is essential that the courses be similar 
in many operational respects. For example, it is not realistic to compare two 
courses having the same name but differing materially in subject matter 
taught, hours of instruction per week, duration of course, ete. A number of 
courses listed for comparison in this study are not considered comparable for 
these reasons. The important prerequisites to be considered are 

(a) Hours of instruction in course. 

(b) Hours of instruction per day. 

(¢) Days of instruction per week 

(d) Duration in calendar days. 

(e) Instructor-to-student ratio. 

(f) Duration of training program. 

(g) Curriculum, 

3. The comparability of each course hus been reviewed in respect to these 
factors and the results are presented in table ID. It was concluded the follow 
ing courses are not comparable: 

(a) Airplane and engine mechanical fundamentals (15 weeks) 

(b) Basic automotive presentive maintenance. 

(c) Reciprocating engine mechanic (inline) 


IV. CONCLUSIONS 


1. Cost comparisons for six of the courses under study are 
tabular form on table A. 

2. Three of the courses listed cannot be compared realistically for 
explained in the body of the study. 

3. It should be pointed out that there are many highly controversial factors 
ro be considered in a cost comparison of this nature Were it possible for each 
to be evaluated accurately in terms of cost, many would have a decided in 
fluence toward favoring Air Force resident training. Pertinent examples are: 

(a) Due to the limitations of the present Air Force cost-reporting 


summarized in 


reasous 


system 


contract training has not been charged with any expenses incurred by the Air 
Force for necessary inspections, field visits, or other activities essential to the 


proper monitoring of this program. Costs of these activities cannot be segre 
gated from base cost reports, so they are unjustifiably charged against Air 
Force training 

(b) Contract training has not been charged with any of the costs incurred 
by AMC during inspection of contractors premises, negotiation, end supervisi 
of these contracts. 

(c) Variations of actual student loads from planned student loads have con 
siderable effect on course costs. Training costs per graduate 


are the lowest 
when student loads are maintained at the programed level. The Air Force 
has maintained student loads at each contractor's installation at the programed 
level, thus enabling contractors to show their most favorable costs in this 
respect. However, fluctuation in student entries are absorbed by the Air Force 
bases resulting in the student loads of many courses being lower than optimum 
For this reason Air Force costs would be higher than contractors costs in many 
instance. 

4. Table A-—Cost comparison technical training (three charts) 

Table B—Functional comparison—Contractor to USAF cost codes 

Table C—Air Force base cost for each course by fuunction 

Teble D—Comparison of operation factors. 


TABLE A 


“Cost comparison technical training” 


Chart 1—Course No. 43151. 
Chart 2—Course No. 32020 and 86750. 
Chart 3—Course No. 53450 and 25270. 
Chart 4—Course No. 70250. 
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School A 
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School C 
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School G 
School H 

School I 

Average contractor 
Sheppard AFB 


USAF PASES 


Course 32020 

School K 
LL 
School M 
A verage contribution 


Armament electronics training 


Se} 
chor 


Lowry AFB 

Course 86755—Radar mechanics 
School O 
Keesler AFB 

Course 53450— Airframe repairman 
School P 
School Q 


Average contractor 
Chanute AFB 
Course 25270—Intermed meteor 


School 8 


Ch anute AFB 


USAF base to contractor 


Training organization 


School No. 1 
School No. 2 
Scl 1 No. 3 
School No. 4 
School No. 5 
School No. 6 
School No. 7 
School No. 8 
School No. 9 
School No. 1 
School No, 11 
School No. 12 
School N 13 
School No. 14 
School N 15 
School No. 16 
School No. 17 
School No. 18 
Schoo! N 19 


School No. 20 
School No. 21 
School No. 22 
Aver Contractor 


Warren AFB 


Duration 
(calendar- 
days) 


163 


TO CIVILIAN CONTRACTORS 


3 


¢ 


210 
210 


105 
105 
105 
105 


280 
233 


cost per course, course No. 70250: 


Duration 
(calendar- 
days 


S4 
S4 
84 
84 
S4 
84 
N4 
st 
S4 
S4 
M4 
84 
84 
84 
S4 
s4 
S4 
4 
st 
M 
84 
84 
70 








—aircraft mechanic, each 


Cost per 
student-day 


9 


Ss. 


84 
42 
62 
60 
67 
73 
29 
84 
60 
51 
04 


98 
64 
54 
05 
51 
61 
94 
38 


5S 


5. 69 


31 


39 
14 


Cost per 
student day 


$6. 
5. 
6. 
5. 
5. 
6 
6 
6. 





09 
34 
10 
24 
13 


20 


12 





Total course 
cost 


$1, 472. 01 
1, 366. 39 
1, 417.05 
1, 411. 73 
1, 429. 02 
1, 444. 66 
1, 332. 45 
1, 472. 71 
1, 410. 6 
1, 417. 4 

821. 52 


795. 34 
750, 12 
869. 82 
804. 65 


755. 16 


1, 808. 10 
1,037 


564 
900 
702. 4: 
872. 55 





, 629. 20 
, 896. 62 


—bh 


clerk typist 


Total cour 
cost 


$511. 56 
448. 56 
512. 40 
440. 16 
430. 92 
520. & 
514. 08 
519. 12 
481. 32 
419. lf 
517. 44 
483. 84 
496, 44 
§22. 48 
462. 84 
442. 68 
446. 04 

504. Of 
467. 04 
484. 68 
473. 76 
485. 52 
480. 48 

457. 10 
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Force base cost of training—Computation by function—Course No. 86755 
Radar mechanic 


Kessler AFB, Miss. : siete as 
I. Instruction —_ $1. 221 
II. Plant facilities and housing 9493 
III. Ground transportation 1429 
IV. Medical facilities 0526 

V. Library (cost included in item I). 
VI. Administration 210 
VII. Messing 7 eae 15 
VIII. Miscellaneous (not applicable). 
IX. Other 0979 


Total , 9388 


Length of course, student days, 210. 
Cost of course, USAF base graduate, $1,087.15. 


jir Force base cost of training—Computation by function—Course No, 53450 
jirframe repairman 


Cost per 


Chanute AFB, I11.: student day 
I. Instruction__ F $2. 4933 
II. Plant facilities and housing 1. 7659 
Lil. Ground transportation an 4428 
IV. Medical facilities O955 
V. Library (cost included in item I). 
VI. Administration 1, 2267 
VII. Messing ; 2.1175 
VIII. Miscellaneous (not applicable). 
IX. Other 1652 


Total 8. 3069 


Length of course, student days, 105. 
Cost of course, USAF base graduate, $872.22. 


tir Force base cost of training—Computation by function—Armament systems 
fundamentals—Course No. 32020 
Cost per 


Lowry AFB, Colo. : student day 
I. Instruction $1. S749 
Il. Plant facilities and housing 1. 3611 
IIl. Ground Transportation 2935 
IV. Medical facilities 0033 
V. Library (cost included in item 1) 
VI. Administration aes 9578 
VII. Messing____-_- : . 8927 
VIII. Miscellaneous, not applicable 
IX. Other 


Total_ c 


Length of course, student days, 116. 
Cost of course, USAF base graduate, $755.16. 
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ir Force base cost of training—Computation by function—Course No. 70250 
Clerk-typist 
Cost per 
student day 


F. E. Warren AFB, Wyo.: 


I. Instruction . $1. 8391 
Il. Plant facilities and housing . 1. 1598 
lit. Ground transportation . 3838 
IV. Medical facilities . 0242 
V. Library (cost included in item 1) sesaasle 
Vi. Administration . 9269 
VII. Messing 2. 0498 
VIII. Miscellaneous, not applicable 
IX. Other ‘ . 1167 
Total 6. 5008 


Length of course, student days, 70. 
Cost of course, USAF basegraduate, $455.02. 


1ir Force base cost of training—Computation by function—Course No, 43151 
Aircraft mechanic 


’ J Cost per 
Sheppard AF B, Tex. : student day 
I. Instruction $1. 8103 
II. Plant facilities and housing _--_- : sia c S116 
Iil. Ground transportation an . 0859 
LV. Medical facilities - : 0314 


V. Library (cost included in item I). 
VI. Administration 
VIL. Messing 

VIII. Miscellaneous (not applicable). 
>t | a mninibin aimee eiemmeki maces glenmaseree . 1197 


a ‘ atari apahlhiatedaranmnas apimedaial andl . 5702 


aucun mate Siiheluia deat 


yi; |) 


sieeaviahstnes thin daiailareteantnebintnnaen siaibabaebbihcdcis acemacatn: SI 
Length of course, student days, 163. 
Cost of course, USAF base graduate, $821.13. 


Air Force base cost of training—Computation by function—Course No. 25270 
Intermediate meteorological 


Chanute AFB, IIL: dies 
ar em a hia ee ‘cin incite aaa $2. 2752 

SE, Rae DRCeeee GRE ROUNRE. Wg cece ceticteine<metettinnbeneats “ay Beate 

III. Ground transportation____- jain widens lenin aati A eacehial sidiiaaaiti aa . 4444 


BY TI is Sn scncinrin ores tain tevin chew tnshinia biota Raa tabi . 0955 
V. Library (cost included in item I). 
Ss. ee oi ciatinditcin-rnaln satin tricia soca tance dtaariiamnadiias ictal Midas 1, 2310 
Ft SD statis ee ch. eka 2. 1513 
VIII. Miscellaneous (not applicable). 
Bde NONE ccmctdcinc teats sc ans ee npn lige clisaeancansaaeedl ta teal . 1658 


ee teiniemisnheitsieted basin “ae Reo 





Total 


Length of course, student days, 233. 
Cost of course, USAF base graduate, $1,895.52. 
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Mr. Manon. I think we can proceed for a few moments. 

Mr. Taser. We ought to be able to cover this first item, 443. 

General Asensio. I think we could at least have Colonel Dany’: 
opening statement. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Colonel Dany. In my opening statement, Mr. Chairman, we try to 
lay the groundwork for support of the various projects, and therefore 
I will present to you the various programs, which are justified in detai| 
later on. 

LOCATION OF TRAINING HEADQUARTERS 


Mr. Manon. I think it would be well to put this thing in focus, so far 
as the record is concerned. There is an Air Training Command at 
Scott Field? 

Colonel Dany. That is right. 

Mr. Manon. That is all training, whether in the air or on the 
ground, is it not? 

Colonel Dany. That is all training, except for the professional edu 
cation side of training being conducted by the Air University. 

Mr. Manon. And that is training, too. 

Colonel Dany. Yes. 

Mr. Taser. But not within this particular scope. 

Colonel Dany. It is within this scope, but I was merely trying to 
indicate that the Training Command does not do the whole thing. 
The Air University conducts the professional training. 

Mr. Manon. For the record, what kind of training? 

Colonel Dany. Professional training includes military education in 
the type of courses at the Command and Staff Schools or the War 
College. 

Mr. Manon. The Air Training at Scott Field covers all training 
except the particular job which you mentioned. Where is the head- 
quarters of the flight training? 

Colonel Dany. There are two subordinate commands in the Train 
ing Command with respect to flying training: one at Connally Air 
Force Base and the other at Randolph Air Force Base. Randolph 
supervises the advanced flying training program. 

Mr. Manon. And at Gulfport, Miss., you have the headquarters 
for the technical training. 

Colonel Dany. That is correct. 

Mr. Manon. And you are going to be talking about the technical 
training. 

Colonel Dany. The technical training, indoctrination training, pro- 
fessional training, reserve training, flying training, and the Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps training. 

Flying training is divided into two categories: Pilot training and 
observer training. 


NEW PILOT-TRAINING COURSE 


With respect to pilot training, the same course and curriculum as 
provided in fiseal year 7 hi as been used as the basis for the com- 
putation of the fiscal year 1953 budget request. However, I believe 
that the committee would be interested in hearing of a prospective 
change in the pilot-training course, which, although still in the plan- 
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ning stages, may be implemented during fiscal year 1953. The new 
course will not alter the number of pilots to be produced. Further, 
if it is placed in effect, no additional funds will be required over those 
provided in the budget program for fiscal year 1953. 

Air Training Command is now formalizing detailed plans based 
on the proposed changes which I will indicate to you. 

Would you desire to see that program, Mr. Chairman ? 
) Mr. Manon. I think we might take a look at it. 

Colonel Dany. We have here in this chart, Mr. Chairman, a graphic 
presentation of the present flying-training courses and the proposed 
flying-training courses. 

The present fyi ing-training courses consist of preflight of 176 hours 
ground training ; primary flying phase of 130 hours; plus ground 
training; a basic course of 25 weeks inc luding 135 hours of flying 
in single- engine, jet, or multiple-engine airer aft, and an aver age of 
8) flying hours in the advanced phase in fighter-bombers, fighter 
escort, interceptor, medium bomber, transport, and troop carrie: 
aircraft. 

The total number of hours, flying hours in this program, is 350. 
with 1,000 hours of ground training. 

Mr. Taper. Over about what period do you figure that will be done ¢ 

Colonel Dany. The course is 15 months from the beginning to the 
end. The sources are the aviation cadets from civilian life, officers 
and airmen ‘in the Air Force who desire flying training; and the 
graduates of the several military academies, the Reserve Officers’ 
training schools, and officer candidate schools. 

The proposed course contains a longer preflight phase. It is all 
on-the-ground training and has been increased from 4 weeks to 12 
weeks during which time the student will receive more military and 
academic training. It is proposed to follow this with 35 hours of 
flight training, in a light traming aircraft, such as the cub type of 
airph ine. 

As you will note, we have reduced the number of hours from 130 to 
120 in the primary period and the number of weeks from 18 to 25. 

Mr. Manon. Does that mean, the 120 hours, that the pilot or student 
will be in the air that long? 

Colonel Dany. The student will be in the air that long, either with 
an instructor or by himself. From there he goes to the basic phase, 
with more flying hours given in a shorter period of time. 

We are able to accomplish the increased flying hours within a 
shorter period of time by virtue of the fact that more academic 
work is accomplished in the preflight phase and the flying training 
can therefore be more concentrated. ‘The same total length of the 
course will remain the same. ‘This type of proposed flying course will 
ilso provide for those graduates of the ROTC in the event that pending 
legislation is approved, which provides 35 hours of flying time for 
the ROTC students who wish to take the training. 


RESERVE FLYING OFFICERS 


Mr. Taper. How are you going to get the reserve flyers from now 
on ¢ 
Colonel Dany. Reserve flyers ¢ 
Mr. Taper. Yes; what is the reserve out of which they are to come? 
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Colonel Dany. The main reserve at present is from the aviation 
cadet sources, principally from airmen. We will also get a numbe 
from civilian life. In the future it is envisaged that the Reserv: 
Officers Training Corps will be one of the largest sources, if not th 
largest. 

Mr. Taper. But that is 2 years away. 

Colonel Dany. That is right. The advantage of the proposed 
course is that in your present courses we are getting very few 
eliminations in the preflight period. Only about 50 percent of the 
eliminations from pilot training is for flying deficiency. 

The other eliminations are because the student does not adapt 
himself to military life, cannot accomplish the academic training, be 
comes air-sick, and so forth. 

Mr. Manon. Do you think in this longer phase of the origina! 
training that you can tell better whether he will be able to adapt 
himself to military life? 

Colonel Dany. You hit the nail on the head; that is the primary 
purpose. In the preflight and flight screening phase we are proposing 
to eliminate the majority that are now being ‘elimin: ated for not being 
able to adapt themselves to military life, for air-sickness, or for things 
that show up now in the later phases of training. 

In other words, we now eliminate them only after we have put i 
a number of flying hours, and at an added expense. We propose to 
eliminate them at the early and less expensive stage of their training. 

Mr. Manon. You have about completed your presentation from 
the chart ? 

Colonel Dany. Yes. To sum it up, the proposed courses con 
tain 25 more flying hours and about 200 more grounwork hours than 
the present course. We feel this will enable us to produce a bette: 
product. Increased emphasis on military and academic training 
in preflight should permit the attrition of students who are not 
adaptable to pilot training from a military and academic standpoint 
before they accumulate a number of expensive flying hours. 

Inclusion of a light plane flight screening course should permit 
the early determination on attrition in a rel: atively inexpensive air- 
craft of those students who have chronic air-sickness, fear of flying, 
or who lack motivation to fly. 


EFFORTS TO REDUCE COST AND IMPROVE QUALITY OF AIRMEN 


Mr. Mauon. Your point is that the Air Force, through the de- 
velopment of new techniques is economizing on the amount of money 
to be spent. 

Colonel Dany. Yes. 

The Air Force is constantly attempting to improve the quality of 
the student and at the same time reduce the amount of cost. In the 
area of technical training we, during the past several years, have 
reduced the ratio of permanent party personnel required to support 
a given number of students. For example, in 1949 the ratio of per- 
manent party to students on a technical training base was in the order 
of 1.79 permanent party to one student. Today, the ratio has been 
reduced to .76 to one. 

In addition, the Air Force has made a change in the observer train- 
ing course which will reflect savings. All of the fundamental training, 
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ich as electronics, map reading, communications systems, etc., which 
s required knowledge by all observers, has been combined into one 
uurse called the basic observer course. Following this basic course, an 
dvanced course is given which will qualify basic observers to occ upy 
crew positions in specific aircraft. This system, it is believed, will im- 
prove the observer training program, because : 
It will provide better screening of prospective advanced 
students. 

(2) Eliminations will generally occur prior to the student reach- 
ing advanced stages of training involving complicated and costly 
a nt. 

3) Better utilization of all equipment will be obtained through 
specialization, and 

A reduction in cross training time to new observer skills will 
be achieved by eliminating a repeat of fundamentals. 

The Air Force is also planning a change in the pilot training course. 
This proposed course will be discussed in more detail at the time I 
present my general statement to the committee. However, in gen- 
eral, it is planned to increase the preflight ground phase from one 
month to three months and add a flight screening phase to be con- 
ducted in light training aircraft prior to the entry of the student 
into the primary phase of flight training. It is believed that this will 
permit the early elimination “of those who cannot compete the course. 
The majority of those who cannot adjust themselves to military life 
or complete the academic phase of training will be eliminated before 
they receive any flying training. Those who will be eliminated for 
fear of flying, air sickness, or obvious lack of inherent coordination 
will be eliminated in the light plane screening phase, accumulating only 
a few hours on relatively inexpensive airplanes. At present, approxi- 
mately fifty percent of the total eliminations in flying training are 
occurring for reasons other than flying deficiency. The new course 
is aimed at sec uring these eliminations in either the increased ground 
phase of preflight or the flight screening, rather than have the students 
accumulate a number of expensive flying hours on the more advanced 
equipment before being eliminated. The total length of the two 
courses will be the same—15 months. The increased ground phase in 
preflight should permit a reduction in the subsequent courses with a 
greater portion of time devoted to flying training in these courses. 
Not only should the program be more economical but also a better 
product should result, because less time and effort of the instructors in 
oeinay and basic phases will be devoted to students who are ulti- 
mately eliminated. 


RESTRICTION IN 1952 ACT ON TRAINING CLERICAL PERSONNEL 


Mr. Manon. I would like to have you discuss this very briefly, 
Colonel Dany. 

Colonel Dany. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. [am reading a statement from the 1952 appropriation 
bill: 


Provided, That no appropriation contained in this act, and no funds available 
from prior appropriations to component departments and agencies of the De- 
partment of Defense, shall be used to pay tuition or to make other payments 
to educational institutions in connection with the instruction or training of file 
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clerks, stenographers, and typists receiving, or prospective file clerks, stenog 
raphers, and typists who will receive, compensation at a rate below the minimum 
rate of pay for positions allocated to grade GS—5 under the classification act of j 
1949, as amended. : 

What effect, if any, did this provision have on the contract school 
program ? 

General Asensto. This had no effect except on the training of civil- 
ians. The reference to the GS rating obviously indicates that the 
application of this general provision is to civilian personnel of the 
Air Force. This partic ular provision is being strictly observed. 

I think in all services there are certain types of training for civil- 
ians which must be continued if the capabilities of the indiv ‘iduals con 
cerned are to be maintained at the proper level, in an age of technolog 
ical advancement. I am speaking of the factory familiarization 
courses and similar things. 

This was to prevent the training of typists as stenographers while 
on the Government payroll. 

Mr. Manion, This question arose, I believe, out at Wright Field. 

General Asensto. Yes, sir; it did. 

Mr. Manon. Frankly, though, when you read this provision of law 
it would seem that Congress did not do a very good job of specifying 
what we meant. 

General Asensio. Well, I think that the specification is included by 

citing a civilian personnel classification, actually. 

Mr. Enrmantravut. General, that was made very clear in Senator 
Byrd’s comments, September 12, in the record. 

Mr. Manon. You mean the congressional intent ? 

Mr. Enrmantravt. The congressional intent; yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. I do not doubt but what the congressional intent w 

made clear, mostly in the Senate discussion. 
All right, gentlemen ; we will meet at 2 o’clock tomorrow. 











Turspay, Marcu 11, 1952. 


Colonel Dany. You will recall, Mr. Chairman, I had just finished 
discussing a proposed change in the flying pilot training program. 


CHANGE IN OBSERVER TRAINING PROGRAM 


change involving course content has also been made in the ob 

server training program. In the past, separate courses were estab- 
ilshed for navigation, bombardment, radar, and other types of observer 
training. General rather than specialized training was given. 

Inasmuch as there are certain fundamentals such as electronics, map 
reading, communications systems, etc., which are required knowledge 
by all observers, it was decided to include a study of fundamentals 
for all observers in one course. This course is called the basic ob- 
server course. Following this course, an advanced course is given 
which will qualify basic observers to occupy crew positions in specific 
aircraft. 

This new system will reflect over-all improvement in the observer 
training program because : 
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. Better screening of prospective advanced students will be pos- 
sible. 
Eliminations will generally occur prior to the student reaching 
idvanced stages of training involving complicated and costly equip- 
ment. : 
Better utilization of equipment will be attained through speciali- 
zation. 
t. A reduction in cross training time to new observer skills will 
be achieved by eliminating a repeat of fundamentals. 


INCREASE IN ANNUAL PILOT TRAINING RATE 


Phe fiscal year 1952 budget program provided for an increase in 
the annual pilot training rate from 4,000 to 7,200 to be achieved 
rapidly as training aircraft could be made available. 

This rate has been achieved; however, a level off at this rate would 
not meet the demands of an increasing combat Air Force and foreign 
training commitments. Because of the 15 months lead time in the 
training of pilots it was necessary to take action during this fiscal year 
if a fiseal year 1953 objective of a 10,000 annual pilot training rate 
throughout the fiscal year was to be attained. 

In order to achieve this expansion as rapidly and economically as 
possible, it was decided to expand all flying training stations, with the 
exception of the civilian conducted primary schools, to the os 
student loads with air saturation in the proximity of the airdrome a 
the only limiting factor. In the case of the civilian contract primary 
schools, maximum student populations were predicated on capacity 
of existing facilities. For example: Student loads at primary con- 
tract schools will increase from 639 to 678; at basic jet stations from 
132 to 533; at basic multi-engine schools from 447 to 725; at advanced 
jet interceptor schools from 168 to 248; at advanced fighter bomber 
schools from 196 to 275; and at advanced medium bomb jet stations 
from 210 crews to 300 crews. Facility augmentation on the basic and 
advanced schools is required in such instances as classrooms, ramp 
space, fuel storage, and so forth. 


INCREASE IN FLYING HOURS PER MONTH 


As stated before, a limiting factor in obtaining the 7,200 pilot train- 
ing rate was the av ailability of training aircraft. The supply of 
training aircraft would be a serious problem in achieving the 10,000 
annual pilot training rate if past utilization figures were to obtain. 
However, it is planned to solve this ep ‘lem by increasing the number 
of flying’ hours per month per airplane by sizable percentages. For 
example : 

The T-6 from 69 hours per month to 95 hours per month, a 38 percent 
increase. 

The F-84 and F-86 from 22 hours per month to 48 hours per month, 

. 118 percent increase. 


NUMBER OF PILOT TRAINING BASES AND CONTRACT SCHOOLS 


The total number of pilot training bases in support of the 10,000 
annual pilot training rate during fise al year 1953 will be 32, the num- 
ber originally intended to support the 7,200 annual pilot training rate. 
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In addition to 11 civilian contract primary schools, the Air Force 
will have one military primary school, two multi-engine basic schools, 
seven single engine jet basic schools, nine advanced schools, one pilot 
instructor school, and one liaison and helicopter school. 

Mr. Chairman, I have a chart which shows the phased build-up of 
the pilot-training program, including the portion of the pilot-training 
program which is devoted to the mutual defense assistance program. 
I would like to present that to you at this time, which will have to be 
off the record, inasmuch as it does contain the foreign training pro 
gram. 

( Discussion off the record.) 


INCREASE IN OBSERVER TRAINING PROGRAM 


Colonel Dany. The other phase of the flying training program, 
which is the observer training program, will increase from 5,400 to 
7,400 training rate. 

Mr. Taser. What do you mean by “observers”? Are they the fel- 
lows who go out and watch on these reconnaissance flights, or some 
thing like that? What do they do? 

Colonel Dany. Your terminology of “observer” was the one which 
we used to derive the term itself. That was the type of individual 
who was originally dubbed an observer. 

When we speak of an observer now, we speak of navigators and 
bombardiers and the individual who sits in the rear of a two- place 
interceptor and uses the radar to guide the pilot in tothe target. That 
is the type of man we are speaking about when we refer to an observer 
now. 

Mr. Taner. That is quite a job. 

Colonel Dany. It is: yes, sir. The observer program is of equal 
importance to the pilot program to the Air Force. There is a corre 
sponding increase in the number of observers being trained, at the 
rates which I indicated. 

Mr. Taner. How many observers are vou training? 

Colonel Dany. We will train during fiscal year 1953 approximately 
6,000 observers. 

Mr. Manon. Will you state again what this observer training pro 
gram is? 

Colonel Dany. The observer training program is the training of 
the crew members who perform the navigation and bombardment and 
radar observation on our bombardment and two-place interceptor- 
type aircraft. 

Mr. Manon. During World War IT you had the Air Force bombar- 
dier schools, and so forth. You do not have those as such any more, 
by name? 

Colonel Dany. No, sir; we call them observer schools. We have 
grouped all the bombardiers, navigators, radar observers, flight engi- 
neers, and gunners under that one category of “observer.” 

Mr. Manon. Generally speaking, you think of an observer as a 
person who looks on while someone else performs; an onlooker rather 
than an active participant; but that by no means is the implication 
of the word here? 

Colonel Dany. It is not the implication here, Mr. Chairman. We 
have searched around for a more descriptive term. 
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As I explained to Mr. Taber, we really have just a World War I 
and World War II term to apply to this individual now, who does 
not just look on. He is actually a very essential member of the crew 
ind performs the functions which really in the bombardment aircraft 
ive the pay-off functions. In other words, the getting of the aircraft 
to the target and the dropping of the bombs on the target are really 


the essential functions of the plane. 


Mr. Manon. If a young officer goes home and says he is an observer 
student, it would not be very flattering, it would seem. He looks on 
while the other people run the show. 

Colonel Dany. We have searched our brains for another term. 
Usually the individual to whom you refer, when he goes home, will 
probably say “I am a navigator” or “I am a bombardier” rather than 
saving “I am an observer.” 

Mr. Manon. Who are the observers? Navigators and bombardiers, 
you say ¢ 

Colonel Dany. Yes, sir. Radar observers, flight engineers, and 
cvunners. 

Mr. Manon. The gunner is an observer ? 

Colonel Dany. Yes, sir. He comes under that category. 

Mr. Manon. How long have you been calling them observers in 
these programs / 

Colonel Dany. I think ever since World War I. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. I am not advocating a change in the terminology. 
[ am just trying to indoctrinate myself in this new thinking. I re: lize 
that you have to have a pilot in a plane such as a bomber, for example, 
but you have to have a lot of other people doing very important things, 
and the work is correlated and they work as a team. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


PLANES WITH SINGLE PILOTS 


Mr. Taser. How many of these planes you are putting out today 
operate in service with just the pilot ¢ 

Colonel Dany. The fighter- Scacher type of aircraft, which is your 
F-84, which you are probably familiar with, Mr. Taber, does. 

The single-place interceptor of the type of the F—86—D operates 
only with a single pilot. 

The fighter-bomber escort type of airplane operates with only a 
single pilot. 

The B-47 has a single pilot but has a copilot who rides in the back 
in tandem. I think that generally exhausts the number of airplanes 
with the single pilot. 

Mr. Taper. Excuse me for interrupting. 

Colonel Dany. Yes, sir. 

As I stated before, the observer program will likewise expand from 
5,400 to 7,400 during fiscal year 1953, consistent with maximum ex- 
pansion -apabilities on catites stations and maximum aircraft 
utilization. 

The same four stations (Mather, Connally, Harlingen, and Elling- 
ton) programed in fiscal year 1952 will be expanded to accommodate 
student loads as follows: 
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The two basic observer stations (Harlingen and Ellington) from 
1,200 to 2,600 and the two advanced observer stations (Connally and 
Mather) from 660 to 1,350. 

Aircraft utilization will correspondingly increase. For example: 
The B-25 from 45 to 65 hours per month, a 44-percent increase; the 
C—54 from 75 to 100 hours per month, a 33-percent increase. 


INDOCTRINATION TRAINING 


Indoctrination training consists of the initial basic military train 
ing and orientation of all airmen except reservists, who come into the 
Air Force direct from civilian life. 

The number of personnel to receive indoctrination training in a 
given fiscal year is directly related to the number of airmen on hand 
at, the beginning of the fiscal year; the net losses of airmen during the 
fiscal year due to deaths, physical discharges, expiration of terms of 
service, release of reservists, etc.; and the ‘end fiscal year strength to 
he achieved. 

The fiscal year 1952 indoctrination training program was devel 
oped from an end fiscal year 1951 personnel strength of 788,381. Net 
losses plus an increase to achieve an end fiscal year 1952 strength of 
1,061,000, required an influx of 328,500 new recruits. This personnel 
program resulted in a planned end fiscal year 1952 load of 90,800. As 
fiscal year 1952 progressed, however, the original program has been 
rephased downward in accordance with revisions in total Air Force 
Inanning to now require an influx of 217,000 recruits. It is anticipated 
that an end fiscal year 1952 load of 27,800 only will be required. 

Fiscal year 1953 program does not reflect as large an intake of new 
personnel as was planned for fiscal year 1952. The end fiscal year 
1952 strength is now estimated at 973,350. Net losses during fiscal 
vear 1953 ‘plus the increase to an end fiscal year 1953 strength of 
1,061,000 will necessitate bringing into the Air Force 162,000 new re- 
cruits. This personnel program will result: in an end fiscal year 1953 
load of 26,400 trainees pursuing an 8-week course. 

The fiscal year 1953 indoctrination training program will be accom 
plished on three indoctrination training bases: Lackland Air Force 
Base, Tex.; Sampson Air Force Base, N. Y.; and Parks Air Force 
Base, Calif. Indoctrination training previously accomplished as a 
secondary mission at Sheppard Air Force Base will be phased out 
and the space devoted to technical training. In addition to the indoc- 
trination loads, Lackland Air Force Base will conduct an officers’ can- 
didate training school with a continuing load of approximately 1,200 
trainees undergoing a 6 months course of instruction. Approximately 
8,000 spaces at Parks Air Force Base will be utilized for a Pacific 
coast overseas replacement depot. 


TECHNICAL TRAINING 


Technical training, as conducted by the Air Training Command, 
provides the formal school training necessary to quality officers and 
airmen to perform apprentice, specialist, and supervisory technical 
skills required by the Air Force. 

Approximately 60 percent of the troop strength of the Air Force is 
made up of technically trained specialists. Detailed 1 requirements 
are determined periodically by individual skill. 
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Phe fiscal year 1952 budget provided for a peak technical training 
program of ap proximately. 85,000 students in training at Air Force 
technical training stations, 15,000 in civilian contract schools and 5,000 

Army and Navy schools. Subsequent manning program revisions 
have resulted in a reduction in the fiscal year 194 2 technical tr aining 
program. Accordingly, it is now planned to achieve an end fiscal year 
1952 position of 67,500 in training on military bases, 3,200 in civilian 
contract training, and 5,000 in Army and Navy schools. The fiscal 
year 1953 program envisages end year position of 55,700 on mili- 
tary bases, none in contractual technical schools, exce pt for reservists, 
and 3,500 in Army and Navy schools. Factory training required to 
transition technicians on new equipment will average approximately 
a 900 in-training load during the remainder of fise val year 1952 and 
fiscal yea * 1953. 

Technical training will be conducted on the seven existing technica! 
training bases: Amarillo Air Force Base, Tex.; Chanute “Air Force 
Base, Ill.; Warren Air Force Base, Wyo.: Keesler Air Force Base. 
Miss.; Lowry Air Force Base, Colo.; Scott Air Force Base, Ill.; and 
Sheppard Air Force Base, Tex 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 


Professional training, as conducted under the supervision of the Ain 
University Comms: ind, is designed to increase the military, scientific, 
technical, and medical education of Air Force personnel. 


MILITARY EDUCATION 


Military education, designed to prepare officers for important com 
mand and staff positions at all levels of Air Force organizations, is 
offered by the Air War College and the Air Command and Staff 
School at Maxwell Air Force Base, Montgomery, Ala. 


SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNICAL EDUCATION 


Scientific and technical education in such fields as nuclear physics, 
guided missiles, meteorology, and so forth, is offered by the Air Force 
Institute of Technology, Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, Dayton, 
Ohio. Training is conducted in-residence and at selected civilian 
institutions throughout the country. 


TRAINING OF LAWYERS 


Mr. Manon. Do you train lawyers any more ‘ 

Colonel Dany. Basic lawyers / 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Colonel Dany. Colonel Will, will you answer that question for me, 
please. 

Colonel Wiix. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Has the Air Force ever trained a basic course in law ‘ 

Colonel Witu. Yes, sir; they took individuals whose education had 
been interrupted and completed their training, around 1947, 1948, and 
1949; but for the past 2 years there have been no entries made in basic 
law training. 
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Colonel Dany. Medical training is conducted by the School of Avia- 
tion Medicine at Randolph and Gunter Air Force Bases. These bases 
also receive fund support from budget program 470, medical support 

In addition, the air university monitors the extension course insti- 
tute at Gunter Air Force Base, which produces extension courses 
paralleling the in-residence courses of the air university and the air 
training command. 

A military education m-training load of 2,110 will result in a fiscal] 
year 1953 production of 8,560 graduates. The Air Force will also 
maintain an in-training load of approximately 170 students in joint 
service schools, schools of other services, and foreign schools. 

The scientific and technical education program will include 350 in 
residence at the Air Force Institute of Technology, 2,586 in civilian 
institutions, and 424 in other service schools, resulting in a total in 
training load of 3,360. 

The extension-course program is entirely voluntary. However, 
based on present trends, it is estimated that 40,000 students will be 
enrolled. 


RESERVE TRAINING PROGRAM 


The Reserve training program for fiscal year 1953 is phased toward 
an end-year participation of 62,946 officers and airmen. This repre- 
sents an increase of approximately double the estimated end fiscal year 
1952 Reserve manning figure. 

The increase in training requirements is a result of implementation 
of the long-range Reserve plan which was adopted by the Air Force 
in October 1951. 

Training for reservists, as programed for fiscal year 1953, will be 
conducted within the following structure: 

(a) Four regional offices will be established which will function 
as extensions of headquarters, continental air command, in order to 
provide closer observation of field operations. 

(>) Twenty-seven district headquarters, four of which are presently 
in existence, will be established and will perform the administration, 
training, and logistics support for units and individuals of all Reserve 
forces located within their assigned areas of responsibilities. 

(c) Twenty-four combat-flying wings and 6 flying-training wings 
will conduct unit training for 4,947 officers and 8,715 airmen. 

(d) Two depot wings and two technical reconnaissance squadrons 
will provide unit training for support-type units. End-year manning 
strength for this portion of the program totals 375 officers and 3,778 
airmen. 

(e) Two hundred and twenty-five specialist-training centers will be 
established to provide individual technical training for 17,658 officers 
and 18,473 airmen. This type of training will be supplemented by 
5,000 contract-training spaces. 

(7) Seven thousand officers and two thousand airmen will be trained 
as individual mobilization assignees. This training will be conducted 
at and by the commands to which they are assigned. 

(7) Individuals not participating in any of the above training 
programs will pursue extension courses especially prepared by the 
Extension Course Institute with the assistance of the Training 
Command. 
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RESERVE OFFICERS’ TRAINING CORPS 


The Air Force Reserve Officers’ Training Corps is the major source 
of junior officers for the Regular Air Force, the Air Force Reserve, 
and the Air National Guard. Prospective college graduates are 
trained to prepare them for immediate assignment to specific duties 
in the Air Force. 

The training program for fiscal year 1953 will offer training in two 
nontechnical and six technical areas, called options, as follows : 

Nontechnical options: (1) Administration, logistics; and (2) comp- 
trollership. 

Technical options: (1) Communications; (2) air installations; 
(3) armament; (4) aircraft maintenance engineering; (5) general 
technical, and (6) flight operations. 

The general technical and flight operations options were added in 
school year 1951-52. The general technical option was designed to 
produce graduates for organizations that require officers with tech- 
oa tl and scientific background, such as for the Air Weather Service 
and the Research and Dev elopment Command. The flight operations 
option embraces liberal arts and other students who express active 
interest in and are physically qualified for flying training after 
graduation. 

In order to meet Air Force officer requirements, it was determined 
that an annual production of 27,750 Air Force Reserve Officers’ Train- 
ing Corps gr: inne should be achieved as rapidly as possible. To 
meet this requirement, the number of universities and colleges par- 
ticipating in the program was increased in fiscal year 1952 to 187. To 
produce the required number of graduates, a minimum freshman 
enrollment of 65,500 will be required at the beginning of the 1952-53 
school year. Total enrollment in the freshman-through-senior years 
of the program will increase from 114,000 in fiscal year 1952 to 141,000 
in fiscal year 1953. 

Twenty-two thousand five hundred advanced students will partici- 
pate in the 1953 summer-camp program. This program is conducted 
at Air Force stations and is designed to give students an opportunity 
to observe the working requirements of the military position to which 
they aspire and to correlate this position with respect to the other 
functions performed on the station. 

This concludes the statement of the training programs for which 
maintenance and operations budget support w ill be required. 


ScHOooLs AND TRAINING 


Mr. Manon. We have already discused at length your first project, 
443, Schools and Training. The summary justification data will be 
inserted at this point. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 


Project 443: Schools and training 


Part II—JustTIFICATION or FUNDS REQUESTED 


Activities within the first of the above-named categories, operation of regular 
training courses, are further subdivided into: 

(a) The pay of civilian personnel engaged in the administration, supervision, 
and instruction of flying, indoctrination, technical and professional training 
students is estimated at $29,503,000. As determined by continuing manpower 
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surveys, 6,898 man-years of employment at an over-all average salary of $4,277 
will be required to staff training schools at military installations. Associated 
with the pay of civilian personnel are social-security contributions in the amount 
of $83,000. 

(b) Contractual services, such as the rental of test-scoring machines, the pay 
ment of guest lecturers, the rental of training equipment, and art and editorial 
services necessary in the preparation of training manuals will be provided at an 
estimated cost of $1,186,000. Using art and editorial services as an example, 
text material for 60 manuals, beyond the production capacity of the training 
publication unit, will be prepared on a contract basis at an average cost of 
$14,883, each, or a total cost of $893,000. Other contractual services will he 
furnishd in the amount of $293,000. 

(c) Local procurement of supplies and materials is required in the case of 
items considered as being obtainable more economically through local purchase 
than through the central procurement and depot supply system. Typical ex 
amples are classroom matrials such as pencils, chalk, paints, inks, catalog cards 
and nonstandard items required for instruction use. The extent of local pro 
curement will vary by type of training, but it is estimated that a total of $769,000 
will be required. 

(d@) Temporary duty travel, the requirements for which have been computed 
in accordance with the joint travel regulations for the uniformed services, is 
necessary in the operation of schools and attendance of military and civilian 
students at training courses, It is estimated that $10,945,000 will be required 
for the travel of students and $585,000 for administrative travel in connection 
with the operation of schools and training courses.’ These expenses are itemized 
is follows: 


(1) Travel fare for 68,182 military and civilian personnel at an average 
cost of $73.01—$4,978,000. 

(2) Travel per diem of 89,104 students and administrative personnel 
for a total of 221,219 man-days in travel status at an average of 
$6.90 per day—$1,527,000. 

(3) Per diem expenses at destination, where authorized, at an average 
cost of $2.40 per day—$5,025,000. 


The second of the two major categories, Tuition Fees, provides for the con 
tractual expenses involved in the four types of training indicated below. The 
need for training by contract is brought about by: (a) Instruction on new 
equipment, the only source of which is at the manufacturing plant that produces 
the item involved; (0b) instruction being of a type beyond the scope of Air 
Force facilities, such as graduate training in scientific fields at colleges: (¢) 
instruction offered to reservists of a once-a-week basis in trade schools adjacent 
to their homes. 

(a) Factory training for civilian and military personnel. This activity is 
associated with the procurement of new or modified equipment by the Air Force 
Since the equipment is of recent design, not covered by Air Force manuals at the 
time it is initially accepted for use, it is necessary that a nucleus of instructors 
and maintenance personnel be trained in factories producing the items. The 
knowledge so gained assures immediate utilization of improved matériel procured 
by the Air Force. In computing the requirements for this type of training, the Air 
Force considers the new items of equipment which will be delivered, the amount 
of training necessary on each type of new equipment, and the minimum number 
of personnel for which instruction will be required until formal training courses 
can be established within the Air Force training structure. Typical examples 
of items on which factory training is necessary are guided missiles, fire control 
systems, bombing systems and radio and radar equipment. During fiscal year 
1953, a total of 5,212 students will be trained at an average cost of $480, or a 
total fund requirement for tuition of $2,501,000, 

(b) Specialized training in language, technical and scientific fields for civilian 
and military personnel to be placed in specific assignments upon graduation, 
A typical example of such training is that for air attaché designees who require 
foreign language proficiency in order to properly fulfill their duties. During 
fiscal vear 1953, it is estimated that 3,360 military trainees at an average cost 
of $882 will be enrolled in courses in the fields of language and sciences. Simi- 
larly, 1.579 civilians will receive training on a part-time basis at an average 
cost of $158. The specialized training of civilian personnel is necessitated by: 
(1) an increase in requirements in the research and development fields, and 
(2) a labor market shortage in technical, professional, and engineering fields 
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rhe total cost of tuition fees for both military and civilian personnel will be 
$33,213,000. 

ic) Trade school training in technical skills for reservists on an inactive 
duty status.—Instruction in such subjects as metal working, welding and instru- 
ment repair will be offered to reservists who have indicated a desire to improve 
their skills in those fields. $150,000, the same amount as that approved for 
fiscal year 1952, will be required to offer this training to 5,000 individuals at 
in average cost of $30 per trainee. 

(d) Special undergraduate and technical training for civilians is required to 
meet skill shortages which cannot be met from in-service training facilities. 
rhe requirements for this type of training are based on surveys of commands and 
installations, labor market data and industrial trends. Skills such as radio 
ind radar mechanic, aircraft electrician, and procurement inspector are recog 
nized shortages. It is estimated that S86 civilians will be enrolled during fiscal 
vear 1953 at an average cost of $300 per student, or a total requirement of 
$265,000, 


TRAINING EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 


Mr. Manon. Your next program is “Training equipment and sup- 
plies,’ when you are requesting $8,747,000. Is there any personnel 
in Project 444 ¢ 

General AsEensio. No, sir. 

Colonel Dany. No personnel in 444, sir. 

Mr. Manon, What is the nature of this training equipment ? 

Colonel Dany. The training equipment in 444 is used to supply the 
Training Command, the Regular Air Force, the Air Force Reserve, 
and the ROTC programs with certain items of ground equipment 
which they require for training. 


DISTINCTION BETWEEN VARIOUS APPROPRIATION ACCOUNTS FOR TRAINING 
EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Manon. Well, the other day we were talking about the training 
equipment cut-away engine, so that you could see what it was all 
about, and so on, for the training program. What training program 
were we talking about the other da ay ? 

Colonel Dany. We were talking about the program 250 the other 
day, Mr. Chairman. You made reference to a cut-away, which was 
included in the mobile training units. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Colonel Dany. The mobile training units are used to train airmen 
and operating crews in the various organizational units away from 
the formal courses of the Training Command. 

Mr. Manon. Training equipment and supplies as used here is 
distinguished from the other? 

General Asensio. Yes, sir. There is another area. 

I asked the committee to forebear, because no other person can 
€ xplain as Colonel Dany can, the interrel: tionship. 

132 isa project which contains training equipment of new models 
In produc tion. 250 covers capital equipment items. 444 covers train- 
ing equipment and supplies. I am sure that Colonel Dany can tie 
all three together. 

Mr, Manon. While you are tying these things together, you might 
mi ake reference to project 449, «M: ujor repairs and minor construc- 
tion.” We talked about that in connection with another project awhile 
ago, a $15 million project, and it is in the same amount here. Is there 
some mistake avelved here? 
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General Asensto. No, sir. 
(Discussion off the record.) 
Mr. Manon. Will you proceed. 
We would like for you to make an explanation of w hy we need this 
training equipment in so many classifications. 

Colonel Dany. The number of classifications in which the train- 
ing equipment is divided is somewhat of a result of the budget struc- 
ture. The direct equipment support of Training Command is not 
grouped into one budget program. 

In 132, which you “have already covered, the Training Command 
receives items of equipment which are of the airborne type. 

In project 444 the Training Command receives items of training 
aves which are not airborne equipment. That is the distinction, 
largely, between the two. 

In project 132 the items can be generally programed on the basis 
of acertain portion of that total program. In program 444 we actually 
analyze each course which is being conducted in the Training Com- 
mand for which no tables of equipment have already been set up or 
for which the tables are not adequate, inasmuch as numbers taking 
the course may have increased or course content changed. 

Courses are provided for under 444 on the basis of the course content 
the number of students who will pursue the course, and the amount 
of equipment required. 
(Discussion off the record.) 


Off the record, sir. 


SUMMARY JUSTIFICATION DATA 








Mr. Manon. We will insert the prepared justification on this 
project : 












Project 444: Training equipment and supplies___________--_~- eocintergene =n, thy Us OOO 


Regular Air Force 








The number of items of equipment and supplies required under this category 
are determined on an individual basis, using past experience and consumption 
data as guides. 

For fiscal year 1953, Air Force training schools will provide training in 104 
new or revised courses and subcourses, at a total cost of $3,265,000 for Regular 
Air Force equipment and supplies. For each new or revised course, all equip- 
ment requirement is established based on the student load and the amount 
of instruction necessary on each item. 

Representative requirements for one of the 104 new or revised courses and 
subcourses are shown below: 

The Radio Technician-Airborne Equipment Course, requires the following 
equipment at a total cost of $42,000: 












| 











| 
| Total Average . 
Item | oe | Basis of issue items item — 
| required | unit eost - 
—| E cieatinel oe peice 
Test equipment (signal generators, oscillo- | 360 | 1 per 3 students... 120 $250 $30, 000 
scopes). 
Power equipment (AC and DC genera- 360 | 1 per 60 students. - 6 2, 000 12, 000 


tors—3 types). | | 
' 











Of the $8,087,000, $4,822,000 is required for training equipment and supplies 
to be used in the operational commands. The following items have been de- 
termined by established bases of issue and are directly related to approved train- 
ing programs: 










bw : Unit Total 
Number cost oont 


{odifieation of MTU’s ee a Sib dilei miami <+----| $2,532,300 
nner targets . . mteliinideil 24, 52 $36 | 883, 000 
iinine films (productions) -- - - ‘ ‘ = okt eet 3 40,000 | 1, 200, 000 

ning films (reprints) ..----.- ‘ fein eitiel 5,3 39 206, 700 


Air Force Reserve 


Included within the total of $8,747,000 estimated for this project is a require- 
ment of $624,000 to provide training equipment and supplies for the Air Force 
Reserve. 

Requirements covered by this estimate include training devices and demon- 
strators, to be used in the training of reservists numbering approximately 63,000 
by the end of fiscal year 1953. Examples of these devices are animated panels 
and plasticized instruments. The program will include refresher training in 
flying specialties and both refresher and initial training in technical and adminis- 
trative types of courses. The training program will be conducted at flying train- 
ing centers and specialist training centers as well as through the medum of exten- 
sion and correspondence courses. 

The requirement for fiscal year 1953 reflects program expansion and policy 
changes attributable to implementation of the long-range plan for the Reserve 
forces. 


Air Force Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 


Included within the total of $8,747,00 estimated for this project is a require- 
ment of $36,000 to provide training literature for the Air Force Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps. Requirements covered by this estimate include commercial 
reference books used in courses or options taught in Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps units at educational institutions. 

For fiscal year 1953, training in the Air Force Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 
will be conducted in 579 courses or options at 187 educational institutions. While 
the numbers of courses and institutions do not represent an increase over the num- 
bers of courses and institutions provided for in fiscal year 1952, the peak enroll- 
ment of Reserve Officers’ ‘Training Corps students at educational institutions will 
have increased from 114,000 in fiscal year 1952 to 141,000 in fiscal year 1953. 
The description and number of courses or career options to be conducted during 
fiscal year 1953 are as follows: 


Title: Number 
Communications 
Aircraft maintenance and engineering 
i es i. ect eat nt senescent th ienteemsin etinctiliiptitbaapanis apap 
Armament 
General technical 
Comptroller 
Administration and logistics 
Pres. GRCRTIOUE.. nn <n shaadi bke bk eitnthdieinmnimyeaineicnenth 177 


579 


The total fund requirement of $36,000 will provide an average of approximately 
$200 for the procurement of training literaure at each of the 187 educational 
institutions, or approximately $62 for each of 579 career options in which train- 
ing will be conducted. 


Bast MAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONS 


Mr. Manon. Please give us a statement on the base maintenance 
and operations, project 448. 

Colonel Dany. Project 448 provides for four different types of 
categories as follows: the maintenance and operation of Air Force 
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operated stations, civilian contract flying schools, Air Force Reserve 
facilities, and the Air Force Reserve Oflicers’ Tr: aining Corps activities. 

The Air Force will operate 37 training stations during fiscal year 
1953 as follows: 

iiying training (plus 11 contract) 

Technical training 

Indoctrination training 

Professional training 


Total 

The number of civilian man-years required total 27,091, for which 
$94,920,000 in funds is requested. 

The remaining funds in support of AF operated stations are re- 
quired to provide necessary supplies and services such as electric “ity, 
coal, telephone, laundry, ete. 

The amount required is developed for each individual station and 
it based on experienced best estimates. 

Thirty-two million four hundred and seventy-eight thousand dol- 
lars is requested to provide supply and services during fiscal year 1953. 

The second category of this project is concerned with civilian oper- 
ated contract flying schools. 

Eleven primary contract schools will be operated during fiscal year 
1953 to provide the necessary sustaining primary output to meet in- 
creased pilot-graduate requirements. 

The present nine contract stations will be increased in loads to the 
maximum of existing facilities. The remaining two additional sta- 
tions planned for fiscal year 1952 will be opened in the last quarter 
of fiseal year 1952. 

In the past, all contracts were written for a period of approximately 
| year from the date flying training began. In view of the staggered 
opening dates, funds provided in a given fiscal year would overlap 
into the subsequent fiscal year to a considerable extent. Funds re- 
quested for fiseal year 1953 will prov ide for all civilian contract-train- 
ing schools through fiscal year 1953 plus 1 month. 

Based on fiscal year 1952 experience in the operation of the nine 
contract schools, a total of $57,216,000 is requested for the operation 
of 11 primary-contract stations. The average cost per school per 
month is $447,000. 

The third category of this project is concerned with the Air Re- 
serve training program. As indicated in the programing guidance, 
the following installations will be required : 

Four regional offices. 

Twenty-seven district headquarters (23 to be activated in the last 
half of fiseal year 1 953). 

Thirty flying training centers. Sixteen of these centers will occupy 
other Air Force facilities on a tenant basis; the remaining 14 will 
occupy stations on a nontenant basis with correspondingly greater 
responsibilities for oper ration and maintenance. 

Two hundred and twenty-five specialist training centers. These 
facilities will be rent-free or leased during fiscal year 1953 

T ae nya r of civilian man-years required to support this program 
is 4,9 The total funds for pay of civilians is $17,543,000. 

our ‘million five hundred and eleven thousand dollars’ is required 
for supplies, services, and the rental of facilities to support the Reserve 
training program during fiscal year 1953. 
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The fourth category of this project provides maintenance and opera- 
tion funds for the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps. 

During fiscal year 1953 there will be ROTC activities at 187 educa- 
tional institutions and 15 summer camps. 

There are no man-years associated with ROTC activities at educa- 
tional institutions. However, this estimate includes $278,000 for the 
payment of civilian personnel (80 man-years) employed at summer 
camps and $800,000 for nonpersonnel purposes. ‘The amount of $698,- 
000 is required to furnish services and supplies such at telephone, 
utilities, rental of equipment, and so forth, for the educational in- 
stitutions. 

In summary, the four categories included in project 448 require 
funds as follows: 

. AF operated stations $127, 398, 000 
. Civilian contract schools = : ‘ 57, 216, 000 
. AF Reserve installations 21, 854, 000 

ROTC facilities__- ; , ; 1, 776, 000 


Total hata a 208, 244, 000 


Less anticipated reimbursements of $24,191,000. 
Total direct obligations, $184,053,000. 


SUMMARY JUSTIFICATION DATA 


Mr. Manon. We will insert the prepared justifications at this point. 
(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


Arr Force OPERATED STATIONS 


Air Force operated stations may be classified under four categories; (1) fly- 
ing training, (2) indoctrination training, (8) technical training, and (4) pro- 
fessional training, and are discussed separately below. 


I'lying T? aining 


A total of 25 Air Force operated flying training installations will be in opera- 
tion by the end of fiscal year 1953. Activity at each station will be greatly ex- 
panded to accommodate increased in-training loads. The average cost per 
installation year of operation in fiscal year 1953 is estimated as follows: 

Fiscal year 19538 
Average yearly civilian employment (man-years) — ; : 701 
Average cost of operation per installation_- ; 7 as $3, 158, 640 


To support training loads on flying stations will require funds in the gross 
amount of $78,966,000. This total reflects pay of civilian employees at a cost of 
$61,499,000 (17,521 man-years). Nonpersonnel costs will provide for adminis- 
trative travel, transportation of things, communications, utilities, and locally 
procured supplies and materials, 


Indoctrination Training 


Three indoctrination training stations will be operated in fiscal year 1953 
with an end year training load of 26,400. The average cost per installation year 
of operation for indoctrination training stations is estimated as follows: 


Fiscal year 1953 
Average yearly civilian employment (man-years)____-__ anaes 63: 
Average cost of operation per installation__ $3, 608, 666 


It is estimated that funds in the amount of $10,826,000, including $6,669,000 
(1,900 man-years) for civilian pay, will be required to support base maintenance 
and operating activities at indoctrination training stations, including one over- 
seas replacement depot and an officer candidate training school during fiscal 
year 1958. 
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Technical Training 


During fiscal year 1953, the same number (7) of technical training installa- 
tions will be operated as in prior years, but on-station training loads will decrease 
from an end load of 67,500 in fiscal year 1952 to an end load of 55,700 in fiscal 
year 1953. The average cost per installation year of operation for technical 
training stations in fiscal year 1953 is estimated as follows: 

Fiscal year 19538 
Average yearly civilian employment (man-years) in “ 946 
Average cost of operation per installation__-__.__-__-_--_-_---_---. 34, 605, 714 


Adequate support for the technical training program will require funds in the 
amount of $32,240,000 including $23,236,000 (6,620 man-years) for civilian per- 
sonnel costs. Nonpersonnel expenses cover items similar to those indicated for 
flying training. 

Professional Training 


Funds included in this estimate will provide for maintenance and operation of 
Maxwell and Gunter Air Force Bases in support of the professional training 
program. Student loads in fiscal year 1958 will continue at end fiscal year 1952 
levels, however, student output in 1953 will be 13,040 as compared with 11,309 in 
1952. The costs associated with professional training are estimated for fiscal 
year 1953 as follows: 

Fiscal year 1958 
Average yearly civilian employment (man-years) ~~~ _------------ 525 
Average cost of operation per installation eri _ $2, 683, 000 


The estimate for fiscal year 1953 of $5,866,000, including $3,516,000 (1,050 
man-years) for pay of civilian personnel, is due to maximum operation for the 
full year as opposed to the build-up during fiscal year 1952. 

To summarize the requirements of Air Force-operated stations, this estimate 
includes a gross requirement of $94,920,000 for pay of civilian personnel (27,091 
man-years) and $32,478,000 for nonpersonnel costs, such as costs of utilities, 
supplies, and material purchased locally, contractual laundry and temporary 
duty travel of personnel incident to the accomplishment of base maintenance 
and operations functions. 


CIVILIAN CONTRACT SCHOOLS 


Eleven civilian contract-operated primary flying schools will be in operation 
during fiscal year 1953, to accommodate the loads associated with the increase 
in the annual pilot-training rate from 7,200 to 10,000. Commencing in fiscal 
year 1953, all contracts will be dated on a fiscal-year basis. Provision in the 
amount of $57,216,000 is included in the fiscal year 1953 estimate for operation 
of all contract stations through the end of July 1953. The average cost per 
installation month of operation is $447,000. 

The requirement is computed on an estimated cost of $35 per flying hour, based 


on fiscal year 1952 operating experience. 
Arr Force Reserve FActILiries 


The Reserve training program is phased toward an end year participation 
of 62,946 reservists; this represents an increase of 33,693 reservists over the 
estimated end fiscal year 1952 Reserve manning figure. The increased scope 
of Air Force Reserve activities will require funds in the amount of $21,835,000 
($21,854,000, less reimbursements estimated at $19,000), including $17,343,000 
for pay of civilian personnel (4,985 man-years), and will provide for expenses 
chargeable to this budget project for the following activities : 

(a) Four Reserve regional offices, the mission of which will be to supervise 
the Air Reserve district program within specific geographic areas. 

(6) 27 Reserve district headquarters which have been programed to permit: 
(1) Decentralization of the administration and training of reservists; (2) 
supervision of air instructors and support personnel assigned to duty with the 
Air Force Reserve and coordination of the extension-course program; (3) main- 
tenance of locator cards on all reservists living within the assigned area of 
responsibility; (4) maintenance of field-personnel files for all reservists not 
assigned to units; (5) conducting of an annual screening program of all re- 
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servists to determine each individual reservist’s availability, physical qualifica- 
tion, and appropriate Air Force specialty; (6) ordering reservists to active 
military service; and (7) carrying out liaison with local Civil Air Patrol activi- 
ties. Four of these headquarters were activated in December 1951; an additional 
23 will be activated during the third quarter of fiscal year 1953. 

(c) 30 Reserve training centers, each of which will accommodate one Reserve 
flying training wing. Sixteen of these centers will occupy facilities on a 
tenant basis at installations under the command jurisdiction of other military 
organizations. The remaining 14 will occupy stations on a nontenant basis, 
with consequently greater responsibilities for operation and maintenance, 
including logistical support for special activities. 

(d) 225 Reserve specialist training centers are programed during fiscal year 
1953 to permit the maximum development of essential military skills of reservists 
who will (1) serve as replacements for Reserve personnel now on active duty, 
and (2) augment the military strength of the Air Force in the event further 
expansion is required. Active-duty field training of units and individuals will 
be conducted under the operational control of the major command to which the 
units or individuals are assigned under mobilization plans. ; 

Fund requirements to support the mission outlined above are summarized as 
follows: 





Fund require- 
ment fiseal 
year 1953 


Man-yvyeers of 


Activity | employment 


| 

eserve regional offices -__---_..-- aa PAE Oe Pa $80, 000 
| 
| 


} 

Reserve district headquerters 2, 362, 000 
Reserve flying training centers i cea | 17, 477, 000 
Reserve specialist training centers Ppcnatbeskatecrernada 1, 935, 000 


OE  siiscs imatindtantndiadend . albaagls dietedll 4 21, 854, 000 


RESERVE OFFICERS’ TRAINING CorPsS ACTIVITIES 


This estimate provides for the operation of Air Force Reserve Officers’ Train- 
ing Corps activities at 187 educational institutions and 15 summer camps. The 
mission of the Air Force Reserve Officers’ Training Corps is to prepare prospec- 
tive college graduates for assignment to specific duties in the Regular Air Force, 
the Air Force Reserve, or the Air National Guard. 

In fiseal year 1953 it is estimated that 141,000 student participants will be 
enrolled at 187 educational institutions; this represents an increase of 27,000 
students over the estimated total institutional enrollment of 114,000 during 
fiscal year 1952. 

It is anticipated that 15 summer camps will be operated in the summer of fiscal 
year 1953 with an attendance of 22,500 students. 

Support for Reserve Officers’ Training Corps activities in fiscal year 1953 will 
require funds in the amount of $1,776,000. Included in that amount is $698,000 
for conducting the training program at educational institutions and $1,078,000 
for the operation of summer camps. Funds provided for the operation of sum- 
mer camps include $278,000 for pay of civilian personnel (80 man-years) and 
$800,000 for nonpersonnel purposes, such as local procurement of authorized 
supplies, materials and services, including communications, gasoline and lubri- 
cants for vehicles, laundry and dry cleaning. 


DETERMINATION OF REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Manon. Do you follow the same criteria in determining the 
requirements for base maintenance and operation in the training sup- 
port as you do in the other fields? 

General Asensi0, Yes, sir. They are general throughout the Air 
Force. We follow our major policies. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, if you are substantially correct with 
respect to the Base Maintenance and Operations in other programs 
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you should be correct here; and if you are in error in other areas by 
reason of the procedures which you use in calculating the maintenance 
and operations, then you would be in error here 4 

General Asensio. But we are certain by virtue of the various re- 
views which have been applied to all areas that we are not in error 
in any of them, sir. 

Mr. Manon. That is, you are not materially in error, so far as we 
know, at this time. 

General Asensto. Well, errors of minor import are very hard to 
escape. We cannot assert categorically that we have no errors in 
this area. 


AIR FORCE OPERATED STATIONS 


Mr. Manon. What are your biggest items of proposed expenditure 


in Project 448, Colonel Dany ? 

Colonel Dany. The largest items are the support of the Air Force 
operated stations. 

Mr. Manon. Such as? 

Colonel Dany. We will operate 37 training stations during the fis 

cal year 1953. There will be 25 flying training stations, 7 technical 
training stations, 3 indoctrination training stations, and 2 profes 


sional training stations. 

Mr. Manon. Is there any reason why we could not place those in 
the record? 

Colonel Dany. No, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Allright. Let us place those in the record. 

Colonel Dany. All right, sir. 

(The information is as follows :) 


The 25 Air Force operated flying training stations are: 
Goodfellow AFB, San Angelo, Tex. 
Williams AFB, Chandler, Ariz. 
Bryan AFB, Byran, Tex. 

Big Spring AFB, Big Spring, Tex. 
Laughlin AFB, Del Rio, Tex. 
Laredo AFB, Laredo, Tex. 

Foster AFB, Victoria, Tex. 

Vance AFB, Enid, Okla. 

Reese AFB, Lubbock, Tex. 

Craig AFB, Selma, Ala. 

San Marcos AFB, San Marcos, Tex. 
Ellington AFB, Houston, Tex. 
Mather AFB, Sacramento, Calif. 
James Connally AFB, Waco, Tex. 
Harlingen AFB, Harlingen, Tex. 
Tyndal AFB, Panama City, Fla. 
Moody AFB, Valdosta, Ga. 

Perrin AFB, Sherman, Tex. 

Nellis AFB, Las Vegas, Nev. 

Luke AFB, Phoenix, Ariz. 

Eglin AFB, Valpariso, Fla. 
Randolph AFB, San Antonio, Tex. 
Wichita AFB, Wichita, Kans. 
Pinecastle AFB, Orlando, Fla. 


and a basic single engine jet station to be opened in first quarter of fiscal year 
1953. (This station is now in the process of being selected.) 





The seven technical training stations are: 
Amarillo AFB, Amarillo, Tex. 

Keesler AFB, Biloxi, Miss. 

Lowry AFB, Denver, Colo. 

Sheppard AFB, Wichita Falls, Tex 

Scott AFB, Belleville, Il. 

Chanute AFB, Rantoul, Tl. 

Francis E. Warren AFB, Cheyenne, Wyo. 
The three indoctrination training stations are: 
Lackland AFB, San Antonio, Tex. 

Parks AFB, Pleasonton, Calif. 

Sampson AFB, Geneva, N. Y. 

The two professional training stations are: 
Maxwell AFB, Montgomery, Ala. 

Gunter AFB, Montgomery, Ala. 


REASON FOR INCREASE IN 1953 BUDGET 


Mr. Taner. Why is it that you have got for base maintenance and op- 
_ ition, $184 million as-against $132 million this year, when the num- 
ber that are to be trained is less than it is now? In other words, your 
i952 figure is somewhat around, for indoctrination training, 162,000, 
as against 217,000 this year. It does not seem as though you would 
require the bigger figure for an operation three-fourths of the load. 

Colonel Dany The amount of funds, Mr. Chairman, in project 

{8 for the support of the technical-training program and the sup- 
port of the indoctrination-training program, the two programs to 
which you have just referred, Mr. T: ‘aber, are reduced. 

The increase is due to an increase in the flight-training program, 
as I indicated to you when we presented the programing data. Also 
there is an increase in the professional- -training program, and a very 
large percentage increase is in the Reserve-trainng program. A\|l- 
though we have two programs, indoctrination and technical-training 
programs, which are being reduced, we also have other programs—the 
flight-training program—the Reserve program, and the professional- 
training program, which are being increased. And those increases off- 
set the decreases. 

Mr. Taner. Yes, they do. 

Colonel Dany. Not in numbers of personnel in training, however, 
Mr. Taber. 

Mr. Taper. They do by 51.5 million. 


Use or Prior-Yrar Funps ror Costs or Korea 


Mr. Manon. We have gotten to the point where we were discussing 
the question of revising the program downward, and you told us you 
were not going to spend all the money in the fiscal year 1952 that you 
thought you w vould for the purpose for which the money was projected. 
Do you agree ¢ 

Colonel Dany. That is correct. 

Mr. Manon. Of course, you propose to make some transfers with- 
in appropriations, to meet certain conditions and to meet some of the 
costs of the Korean war, I believe. 

General Asensto. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. I think that we should have a clear and comprehensive 

statement in the record somewhere, and this might be just as good a 
place as anywhere else. 
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General Asensio. As you recall, I stated that all possible savings 
were taken into account in the development of the supplemental est 
mate in support of Korean requirements which we are now presenting 
to the Bureau of the Budget. 

(The statement following was submitted for the record :) 


Since July 1, 1951, the Air Force has absorbed $30,644,528 of maintenance and 
operations appropriation costs associated with the conduct of Korean operations 
and the partial pay-as-you-go plan in Japan, The distribution of these savings 
by categories is as follows: 


Organization, base and maintenance equipment___-_-~~~- oa _ $2, 928, 000 
Printing and reproduction___- pede : 105, 000 
Aeronautical Chart and Information Service___ 640, 000 
Base maintenance and operations____- : es .- 12, 367, 528 
Major repairs and minor construction_- ae pat 5, 395, 000 
Schools and training- pine - i : Bick 58, 000 
Training equipment and supplies__ : a 8, 236, 000 
Maintenance and operation of medical treatment facilities jade estes 720, 000 
Command administration____._-._-_-----~ me leaieeaieatadae a r 195, 000 


Total___- Bs : : nt) a eee. bes 


OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Taser. I would like to go over project 448, and I would like to 
have somebody give me the 1952 obligation for each one of these sub 
divisions, You have $2,683,000 for the first one, 

Colonel Dany. That is on page 79. 

Mr. Taser. Yes. What would the allotment be for that item for 
1952? 

Mr. May. You are referring to—— 

Mr. Taser. I am referring to that item of $2,683,000. 

Mr. May. The figure is $2,520,000. 

Mr. Taser. Is what? 

Mr. May. $2,520,000, the comparable fiscal year 1952 estimate for 
the average annual cost under project 448 for professional training 
installations. 

Mr. Taser. I do not know what this means. You say something 
aboot the estimate for the fiscal year 1953 of $5,366,000, including 

3,516,000 for pay, civilian personnel, for the maximum operation 
le the full year’s proposed build-up during 1952. Does that relate to 
the figure we have been talking about? I do not know just where the 
breakdown runs in here, but you have got another one here with a 
figure of $94,000,000. That is a gross figure? 

General Asensto. If you will start on page 76, Mr. Taber, you 
will see a list of the various categorizations. 

Mr. Taper. Yes. Now, let us have the figures for 1952. 

Mr. May. For Air Force-operated schools, the fiscal year 1952 figure 
is $108,836,000; for civilian contract schools, $26,067,000. For Air 
Force Reserve facilities, the comparable amount is $5,396,000. For 
Air Force Reserve Officers’ Training Corps activities, the programed 
amount is $1,304,000. The total estimated obligations for fiseal vear 
1952 are $141,603,000. Anticipated reimbursements or $8,840,000, 
making the total direct obligations $132,763,000. 

Mr. Taner. How much did you spend during the first 6 months 
out of the $108,000,000; what were your obligations? 
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General Asensio. I do not have the reflection of obligations against 
that particular categorization. Obligations are reported only by 
\udget project. 

Mr. Taper. Then I guess that is about all I have on that. How 
about the figure over here on page 81/ Can you tell me about that? 
That seems to be Reserve. 

Greneral Asensio. That is the third figure on page 76 ? 

Mr. Taper. Yes. 

(General Asensto. That is simply a further breakdown of that 
ategory. 

Mr. Taser. Does that mean that this is an ROTC set-up to a con- 
siderable extent ? 

Colonel Dany. No; this is not an ROTC set-up. This is a Reserve 
training program, exclusive of Reserve Officer Training Corps pro- 
cram. The Reserve Officer Training Corps program is “continued at 
the bottom of the following page. 

Mr. Taser. This provides for Air Force Reserve Officer Training 
Corps activities at 187 educational institutions, and 15 summer camps. 
That is where I got my idea of the question. 

Colonel Dany. I thought you had reference to the schools that were 
just above there, Mr. Taber. 

Mr. Taper. I did. That is where I got my dope. I do not know. 

General Asrnsto. That relates to what ? 

Mr. Taper. That is the one that is $1,776,000. 

General Asensto. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. Taner. I guess that is all I have on that. 


ROTC ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Manon. With respect to your ROTC program, do you propose 
to expand that into other schools? 

Colonel Dany. No. The number of schools for which we appro- 
priated funds in 1952, is 187, which will remain the same during the 
fiscal year 1953, 

Mr. Manon. Are these programs working out reasonably well ? 

Colonel Dany. I would say very well, Mr. Mahon. We have been 
able to obtain the necessary input into the schools to sustain the fu- 
ture requirements for graduates. 


CIVILIAN CONTRACT SCHOOLS 


Mr. Taper. Will ‘you tell me about the civilian contract schools, 
where they are, and so on? You seem to be asking for an increase 
of $31,000,000 in that partic ular item. 

Colonel Dany. Yes. Those are civilian flying contract schools. 

Mr. Tarnrr. Where they teach the boys to fly in the real preliminary 
stages ? 

Colonel Dany. Yes; the civilian primary contract schools con- 
uct the primary phase of pilot training, which is the first phase of 
pilot training undertaken by the student. We do have one military 
school that also conduets this type of training. Otherwise the entire 
primary flying training is conducted by the civilian flying contract 
schools. 
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Mavsor Repairs AND Minor ConstTrRUCTION 


Mr. Mauon. For major repairs and minor construction, project 
449, you are requesting $15,000,000. Will you give us a statement 
about that, please / 

Colonel Turner. That, Mr. Chairman, is work which is beyond the 
capabilities of the day-to-day maintenance, which is covered by project 
448, It consists of contract work for major repairs, modifications, 
alterations and expansion of existing facilities, and minor construe 
tion. 

This estimate provides for work required to restore damaged and/or 
deteriorated real property to an economically usable condition, sub 
stantially equivalent to its original or designed capacity, but which 
is beyond the scope of normal day- -to-day maintenance. 

The total fund requirements is based upon estimates prepared and 
justified at operating levels by installation commanders. These esti- 
mates were prepared locally, from current cost data, workload and 
program information av: ailable for each individual activity. 

The basic estimates were screened, analyzed, and revised at each 
succeeding level of command and a consolidated estimate was pre 
pared by each major air command and submitted to Headquarters, 
United States Air Force. All estimates of work projects have been 
adjusted to reflect program and policy modifications made necessary 
to realize a balanced over-all training program. The resultant esti 
mate, presented herewith, represents the minimum requirement for 
this project as determined by the Department of the Air Force. 

The functional distribution of programed requirements associated 
with support of training stations may be summarized as follows: 
Technical facilities—(administration, schools, hangars, shops, op- 

erations, training aids, etc.) ...--_ Sei Gs mare rierse 
Troop housing- — (housing, mess, and welfare ) — —_ 4, 651, 000 


Utilities—(electricity, gas, heat, sanitation, water, and ‘fuel- stor: ige 
systems) —_ 4 te es aar * 1. 618, 000 


Pavements— (i airfields, roads, walks, and storage) __- peated 3, 198, 000 
Other—(railroads, grounds, and fences) _~ ase > 740, 000 


Lota fue TOMI TAINO 5 6th Sh eenckincdsncedocianee eee 


Work involving the restoration, rehabilitation, or repair of facilities 
has been programed on structures that have become unsuitable, or un- 
serviceable or are dangerous to life or likely to damage adjoining 
buildings. Where necessary, alterations, modifications, and minor 
construction required to adopt a rehabilitated facility for its planned 
operational use, is being done as an inherent part of the rehabilitation 
work. 

This estimate includes work necessitated by change in mission and 
operational characteristics and covers extensions, additions, deletions, 
expansions, relocations, alterations, and improvements of buildings, 
plants, airfields, utility systems or other real property. It does not 
include projects requiring legislative authority for accomplishment. 
The estimate contemplates accomplishment of this work by contract. 

The Air Force policy of not programing new construction if any 
existing failities can be rehabilitated or modified at less cost is being 
observed. 
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Mr. Manion, Suppose a roof has disintegrated over a gymnasium 
at an Air Force base which is designed for training. Would that be a 
major repair or minor construction ? 

Colonel Turner. It would be a major repair, sir. If the rest of the 
building were structurally sound, we would put on a new roof under 
the major repair. 

Mr. Marron. You have some examples, I believe, of some of your 
require ments ? 

Colonel Turner. Yes, sir; examples are: 

Toul Connally Air Force Base, Waco, Tex.: Replace 2,500 rotted 
and warped windows and frames in buildings. The windows in the 
frame buildings that were constructed in 1942 are of the wartime 
field fabrication type and have become warped, rotted, and misfit. 
These windows cannot be rebuilt or weatherstripped economically. 
Many thousands of B. t. u.’s of heat loss are incurred each year due to 
the misfit and nonweatherstripped windows. A prefabricated win- 
dow can be installed in the existing openings with little or no modifi- 
cation to the building structure. $125,000. 

Tyndall Air Force Base, Panama City, Fla.: Rehabilitate and mod- 
ify electrical distribution system. The expansion of Tyndall Air 
Force Base has placed a much heavier load on the electrical distribu- 
tion system than that for which it was designed. Project will provide 
for establishing loops for balancing of load, for installation of addi- 
tional transformers, and relocation “and shortening of secondary lines 
to prevent line loss, Project will also provide for ‘installation of volt- 
age regulator station and increase of certain feeder-line facilities. 

$35,000, 

Keesler Air Force Base, Biloxi, Miss. : Reseal joints in airfield storm 
sewer to prevent seepage of silt through joints. Sandy soil is leaching 
through joints of storm sewer, resulting in settlement of surface whic ‘h 
creates a hazard to aircraft in the event of emergency landing on the 
grassed area of the airfield. $50,000. 

Lowry Air Force Base, Denver, Colo.: Renovate the electrical wir- 
ing and heating systems in the Training Aids Shop Building. Origi- 
nal wiring was installed for lighting. only, and is of a temporary 
nature. Method of installation constitutes a condition hazardous to 
life and property. $35,000. 

Randolph Air Force Base, San Antonio, Tex.: Rehabilitate con- 
crete floors in base engineering shop that have settled unevenly as 
much as 12 inehes at various points and broken in many places. 
$18,000, 

Reese Air Force Base, Lubbock, Tex.: Rehabilitate roofs on 250 
buildings. Roofs on all temporary buildings, other than hangars and 
warehouses, are composition type. They are original roofs installed 
in 1942 and are installed in vertical sections. Joints were remopped 
in 1949. Material has become brittle with age and extensive leaks are 
developing. $42,000. 

Sheppard Air Force Base, Wichita Falls, Tex.: Sewage disposal 
plant rehabilitation. Necessary to make repairs to existing plants 
to maintain full efficiency and capacity of plant. Base strength will 
now require full use of plant. $14,500. 


+ 


Mr. Manon. Which enables you to approximate this figure. 
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APPROPRIATIONS 1951, 1952, AND 1953 


In fiscal 1951 your appropriation was $47,000,000. You dropped 
to $10,000,000 last year, but now you are requesting $15,000,000. 

Colonel Turner. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Allright. You t might give us a little more information 
about that. 

Colonel Turner. The principal reason for the drop from 1951 to 
1952 was that in 1951 ete occurred the largest build-up of re 
habilitating and preparing installations for activation in 1952. We 
did not activate so many installations in 1951, but we had to reha- 
bilitate them for activation in 1952. 

Colonel Dany. Mr. Chairman, I might add that in the fiscal year 
1953 because of the expansion of each “flying pilot training base and 
observer training base to its maximum capacity the requirement for 
modifieation and rehabilitation of all the existing facilities on the base 
is necessary, which will add to the cost in fiscal year 1953. 

Mr. Taner. How many planes do you have in the Air Force over 
all, now? How many are you operating? 

General Asensio. General Odom has that. 

(Off the record.) 

(Discussion off the record.) 


LIFE SPAN OF AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Manon. Last year I recall we discussed the serviceable longev- 
ity, if that is the 1 ight term, of military aircraft, and we said that a 
bomber would be good for so many years, ordinarily, a fighter plane, 
so much, a transportation plane, so much, What change has been 
made, if any, in your calculations as to the life of an airplane? 

General Onom. We have the same standards which were. presented 
to you year before last and last year, and have used them in our caleu 
lations in our presentation to you. 

Mr. Manon. The life span for a jet fighter, for instance, the F-86, 
the Saber-jet, would be Aa, reed as a plane is operating, how long would 
that be? 

General Opom. As a planning factor we consider 3 years. 

Mr. Manon. Three years for the fighter aircraft. 

General Opom. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. And 5 years for the bomber ? 

General Onom. Four years for the light bomber; 6 years for the 
medium and heavy bomber. 


EXPENDITURES AND OBLIGATIONS FOR TRAINING SUPPORT PROGRAMS 


Mr. Taner. What did you spend, actually spend, in these four pro- 
grams ¢ 

General Asensto. Our expenditures against the fiscal 1951 program. 

1 443, $38,300,000. 

In project 444, $18.800,000. 

Mr. Taper. $18,300,000; that is a little bit of an increase over the 
appropriation. 

General Asensto. In 448, $88,300,000. 

Mr. Taper. That is another increase. 
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General AsEens1o. 449, $42,200,000. 

There will be some variations. Yesterday I misspoke myself when 
| said that could not happen here when I mentioned the expenditures 
were in excess of what had been indicated for the 1951 actual obliga- 
tions. There are some transfers and some bookkeeping adjustments 
which take place after the date of the determination of the fiscal 1951 
actual, which enter into our justification, and that accounts for the 
slight area of difference that we encounter from time to time. 

Mr. Taper. You have some reports on obligations for 1952? 

(General Asensto. Yes. 

Mr. Taper. Is this as of the 31st of December ? 

General Asensio. Yes. 

Mr. Taper. You do not have it for January / 

General Asensio. No; it will be for December 31. 

Mr. Taper. Very well, for 443. 

General AsENnsIo. 443, $23,900,000; 444, $500,000; 448, $67,400,000 ; 
149, $2,500,000. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. We appreciate your appearance and your helpful pres- 
entation, Colonel Dany. 

Colonel Dany. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 


Wepnespay, Marci 12, 1952. 
OPERATIONAL SUPPORT 
WITNESSES 


COL. J. C. JENSEN, DIRECTORATE OF OPERATIONS, DCS/OPERATIONS 

COL. J. K. McNAY, COMMAND DIVISION, DCS/OPERATIONS 

coL. J, T. POSEY, CONTROL DIVISION, DCS/OPERATIONS 

LT. COL. M. H. MERKLE, COMMAND DIVISION, DCS/OPERATIONS 

LT. COL. C. M. TURNER, DIRECTOR OF INSTALLATIONS, DCS/OP- 
ERATIONS 

coL. W. C. BACON, COMMAND DIVISION, DCS/OPERATIONS 


Obligations by project 
1951 1952 1953 


actual | estimate estimate 


(3 (4) (5) 





DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 
j : | 
458 | Base maintenance and operations. --_..__..-__- $251, 302, 320 | $335, 465,000 | $489, 009, 000 
459 | Major repairs and minor construction - ---- 58,973,575 | 52, 503,000 80, 000, 000 


Total direct obligations. ...................<.. 310, 275, 895 387, 968, 000 569, 009, 000 


REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 


458 | Base maintenance and operations --.-............- 2, 860, 100 3, 000, 000 4, 100, 000 
459 | Major repairs and minor construction -_..-..._.-- 533, 000 | 0 0 


Total reimbursable obligations ..._.....--.---- | 3,398,100 | 3,000,000} 4, 100,000 





Total obligations... | 313,668,995 | 390, 968,000 | 573, 108, 000 
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Mr. Gore. The committee will please come to order. Colonel Jen- 
sen, I believe you have a statement you would like to present on 
gram 450, operational support.’ 

Colonel JENsEN. Yes, sir; I have. 

Mr. Gore. You may proceed. 


“Pro- 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Colonel Jensen. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the 
operational support program provides funds to support the mainten- 
ance and operations requirements of the combat missions of the Air 
Force and the unit training and operational missions required to effec- 
tively conduct the primary missions. 

Budget program 450 consists of two budget projects: “Project 458 
base maintenance and operations,” under which funds are provided 
for direct, locally incurred expenses for operating and maintaining the 
operational support installations and facilities ; ‘the operating and ad- 
ministrative functions of intermediate command headquarters ; and 
unit training and operational activities including air combat maneuv- 
ers, Strategic Air Command rotational movements, and engineer avia- 
tion unit training. The other project is 459, under which funds are 
provided for local contract accomplishment of major repair; rehabili- 
tation, alterations and modification, at operational support installa- 
tions and facilities. 

The primary missions of the Air Force are strategic air operations, 
which are conducted by the combat units of the Strategic Air Com 
mand from a complex of air bases located in many parts of the world; 
air-defense operations, which are conducted by the Air Defense Com- 
mand in the United States and by the theater commands, such as Far 
East Air Forces, United States Air Forces in Europe, Alaskan Air 
Command, and Northeast Air Command in the overseas areas ; tactical 
air operations which include: direct air support of ground troops by 
interdiction, close support, and air superiority missions, in the thes atres 
of operations; and the training of tactical air units by the Tactical 
Air Command for assignment to combat theaters to perform these 
missions; and Military Air Tr ansport Service, which provides world- 
wide airlift support of personnel and matériel for the Department of 
Defense forces, and operates supporting services including Air 
Weather Service, Air Rescue Service, Flight Service, Air Resupply 
and Communication Service, and Airways, and Air Communications 
Service. 

The successful accomplishment of the Air Force primary opera- 
tional missions is directly dependent upon the existence of effective 
ground support rende red by properly located and efficiently operated 
installations and facilities; and upon the conduct of realistic combat 
exercises and rotational movements that will provide a high degree 
of combat readiness. 

The installations and facilities maintained and operated from pro 
gram 450 funds are those which are required to support the missions 
described in my foregoing remarks. 

The principal factor affecting the amount of funds required for 
the operation and maintenance of installations is the number of bases 
required to carry out the operational and supporting missions of the 
Air Force. A primary consideration in the development of the base 
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utilization program has been the maximum utilization of each installa- 
tion consistent with sound strategic and tactical deployment = A. 96 
combat wings which will be in existence at the end of fiscal year 1953. 
Phe Air Defense units have been deployed to provide the most e affec tive 
air-defense coverage for the United States and certain other areas; 
while in the case of other operational amits, two wings or their equiva- 
lent have been programed, wherever possible, for ‘utilization of one 
major installation in the continental United St: — 

As shown on this chart, the programed end-year count of active 
major operational support installations for fiscal year 1952 is 208. 
‘The comparable end-year count for fiscal year 1953 is 242. 

Mr. Taner. What do you mean by a count? Do you mean the num- 
ber of installations ¢ 

Colonel Jensen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taner. Which are in operation, or which you have? 

Colonel Jensen. Which will be in operation in the fiseal year 1953, 
which these funds will support. 

Mr. Taper. Yes. 

Colonel Jensen. Either for a part of the year or for the entire 
year. 

Mr. Taser. They are the end figures? 

Colonel Jensen. Yes, sir. 

The total end-year count for each fiscal year has been divided to 
show fhe number of major installations in the United States and the 
number in the overseas theaters. At end fiscal year 1952 cae will 
be 90 active installations in the United States and 118 overseas. The 
programed end fiseal year 1953 — shows 99 active inst: all: ations 
in the United States and 143 oversea 

In addition to funds for the active bance requred to adequately sup- 
port the 96 wings that will be in existence by the end of fiscal year 
1953, provision has been made in this estimate for rehabilitation of 5 
bases which will become active in fiscal year 1954 for the continued 
expansion of the Air Force toward 126 combat wings. 


COST PER INSTALLATION = MONTH OF OPERATION 


As a reasonably indicative measure of comparison between the fund 
requirements for fiscal year 1952 and the fund requirements for fiscal 
year 1953, the installations program has been converted to installa- 
tion-months of operation. That is, the number of active installations 
has been multiplied by the number of months each is programed for 
active operation. 

As indicated on the next chart, and expressed in terms of installa- 
tion-months of operation, the fiscal year 1952 installations program 
represents a total of 2,235 installation-months—1,059 for installations 
in the United States and 1,176 for the overseas installations. For 
fiscal year 1953 the programed installation-months of operation total 
2,784—1,140 for installations in the United States and 1,644 in the 
overseas theaters. 

Mr Gore. Why do you break that up in months? 

Colonel Jensen. It shows the period of time that the funds are 
required to operate the base. 

For example, you could have certain bases which would be open 
ina year for only 6 months. It would not be indicative of the fund 
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requirement to count the total installations without considering the 
time they were in operation. 

Mr. Taser. This will give the average. You can figure the average 
out of it so that you could have some check on the amount that the) 
ought to use in connection with this. 

Colonel Jensen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gore. Does that come about because certain bases will not » 
come operational meee for a part of the year, until a part of 1 
fiscal year has expired, or are some of your bases only used for a “oe 
of the year? 

Colonel Jensen. No, sir. The first instance you gave is correct. 

Mr. Gore. All right. Proceed. 

Colonel Jensen. On this basis, the average cost per installation 
month of operation in fiscal year 1952 is $134,500. This compares with 
an average cost of $146,500 per installation-month in fiscal year 195: 
The increase in average cost between fiscal years is a sn of : 
number of considerations. Among them are the following: Concei 
tration of more and heavier aircraft on major installations, wit!) 
attendant increases in expenses of operating and maintaining equip 
ment and physical facilities; greater numbers of military personne! 
on major installations, which further increase maintenance costs and 
requirements for utilities and other operating expenses; the increasing 
complexity of aircraft and other equipment and the continuous process 
of applying latest eee al developments, which generate & larger 
requirement in fiscal yea --1953 than in fiscal year 1952 for the con 
tractual services of sicilled technical specialists, particularly in the 
field of electronics, to conduct on-the-job training and to assist in the 
actual operation and maintenance of complic: ited equipment during 


the period required to train qualified Air Force personnel. 

The following chart, also in bar graph, indicates other causes fo: 
increased funds in fiscal year 1953 which are increased numbers of ail 
combat maneuvers, rotational movements of operation units of tl: 
Strategic Air Command, and engineer aviation unit movements to 
training areas and return. 


AIR COMBAT MANEUVERS 


Within the category of air combat maneuvers, all are designed to 
test and evaluate the readiness and combat capabilities of operationa!| 
units. These maneuvers include tactical air operations in support of 

ground troops, troop- carrier oper ations, and air resupply opel ratiol 
Thev are conducted under field conditions simulating those whi 
would be encountered in combat. 

The program for fiscal year 1953 provides for 40 maneuvers, whic! 
include 5 joint maneuvers of the tactical type, 15 air-defense exercises. 
3 air-support maneuvers, 12 combined or joint command post exercises. 
and 5 providing for maneuver training in amphibious and ground 
operations by engineer aviation units. This program compares wit! 
a total of 24 maneuvers programed for fiscal year 1952. 

The fund requirement provides for commercial transportation of 
personnel and equipment, per diem of personnel while en route to an 
from the maneuver area, and other locally incurred expenses. Tlie 
total requirement amounts to $3,248,000 in fiscal year 1953, as com- 
pared with $2,623,000 for the fiscal year 1952 program. 
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STRATEGIC AIR COMMAND ROTATIONAL MOVEMENTS 


Within the category of Strategic Air Command rotational move- 
ments are the planned rotation of operational units of Strategic Air 
Command on temporary duty to overseas locations and return. The 
present world situation demands that the strategic air forces be capa- 
ble of deployment at full operational effectiveness to troubled areas 
of the world on short notice. In order to maintain this capacity, it is 
essential that Strategic Air Command units gain operational experi- 
ence under varying circumstances and conditions in all parts of the 
world through a continuous process of unit rotation. Due to the re- 
quirement for all of these units to be in a constant state of readiness, 
it is mandatory that aircraft and flight crews not be separated from 
their maintenance personnel and ground ¢ equipment over extended 
periods of time. This demand makes it nec essary to use airlift to and 
from the rotational area. 

Mr. Gorn. Let us now go briefly into that question you have just 
raised by your last sentence. Do you not think that the airlift of 
personnel is overly used ? 

Colonel Jensen. No, sir. 

Mr Gorr. What you really need is the training of your crews for 
ie handling of the ships. It does not take a lot of training to ride 
na plane. 

Colonel Jensen. That is correct, sir. We need the people at the 
station to which they are rotating for the handling of that unit’s essen- 
tial equipment. 

Mr. Gore. That is not an answer to the question, though. Why do 
you airlift so many of your personnel who are merely passengers on the 
light? 

Colonel Jensen. Well, they are the necessary working people at the 
base of operation. 

Mr. Gore. I understand. Why can you not transport them by a 
ore economical means ? 

Colonel Jensen. Well, we would need the service personnel there 

the home station while they are being transported by water, for 
example. We would need additional people in to man both stations, 
whereas in this instance we can use the same group of people, trans- 
pr them at the same time the combat echelon moves into the ar 
of operation. 

Mr. Gore. I doubt if that is a very satisfactory answer to that 
question. Do you have a better answer? 

General Asensro. I think it can be brought out in this wise, Mr. 

airman: We did attempt initially to transport our ground echelon 
by water. We found that we had a terrific hiatus by virtue of the 

act that our wing is a unit; the ground echelon is a necessary comple- 
ment to the air echelon to keep ‘the aircraft in shape for operations. 
On this experiment so much time was lost that we did not achieve the 
full value of the operation. 

Under those circumstances, while we have cast about for a better 
solution, we find that there is an irreducible minimum part of the 
ground echelon which must move by air. 

Mr. Gore. In arriving at that irreducible minimum you seem to 
wrive also at the maximum expenditure of funds for transportation. 

52——59 
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So there must be a balance struck, it seems to me, between your irre- 
ducible minimums and the maximum position of expenditure to the 
taxpayers. 

General Asensio. That is our objective as well as yours, sir. 

Mr. Gore. I am afraid you are hitting wide of the mark. 

Mr. Taser. Give us an illustration of that picture. You mean that 
on this airlift to Korea you are carrying all the ground troops? Is 
that what you mean ¢ 

General Asensio. No, sir; it is not the same type of thing. We 
have foreign bases which will be used in the event of emergency. To 
accustom the oper ational units to the climatic conditions, geography 
and so forth, of the particular areas in which they will operate, they 
are rotated for varying periods. That is the type of activity to which 
we refer. 

Mr. Taser. You mean moving them around in Europe from one 
spot to another? Is that the idea? 

General Asenstio. Off the record, su 

(A discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Taper. You take them from one place to England or to some 
other place like Germany or France? 

General Asensto, No, sir. We take them from the United States 
und put them at these foreign bases. 

Mr. Taser. Then you bring them back? 

General Asrnsio. Then we br ing them back. Actually, what we ar 
endeavoring to do is to leave them over there not overlong, not until 
they require major maintenance, because we do not have the depots 
which can perform that major maintenance. We can have them over 
there until they reach that point, and then we bring them back. 

Mr. Taser. What do you mean by major maintenance? You mean 
where they have to have family quarters and all those things? 

General Asensto. No, sir. I refer to the aircraft, so far as the air 
craft are concerned. 

Mr. Taser. You bring the aircraft back for maintenance; is that 
the idea ? 

General Asensto. We bring the unit back when the aircraft re- 
quires major maintenance. 

Mr. Taner. I see. 

General Asensio. Such things as engine changes and so forth and 
so on can be performed right there, but the units must return for 
major aircraft maintenance. 

Mr. Gore. In other words, Mr. Taber, they move lock, stock, and 
barrel by air. That is the irreducible minimum at which they have 
arrived. 

Mr. Taper. I guess that is about the size of it. 

General Opom. Mr. Gore, we do not move the entire unit. We move 
the crews of the aircraft and the minimum number of people to permit 
the crews and the aireraft to train in their area for a limited period 
of time. It is not the complete unit. We load the unit aircraft up 
as full as possible with crews. We only ship by other aircraft those 
members who cannot be carried on the tactical-type aircraft themselves. 

Mr. Gorr. On the what ? 

General Opom. On the tactical type, on the bombers themselves. So 
the airlift in transport-type aircraft is not anything like the whole 
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unit. Itis just that part of the unit which will permit operation for 
, temporary period of time on the overseas base. 

Mr. Gore. Proceed, Colonel. 

Colonel Jensen. The fiscal year 1953 program prov ides for 45 such 
rotational movements that will involve 18 wings and 27 squadrons. 
Twenty-two of these movements are of major scope—that is, the dura- 
tion of the movement, including travel time, exceeds 30 days. These 
major movements will involve on wings and 4 separate squadrons, 
at an aggregate cost of $19,699,665. Twenty-three of the movements 
are of minor scope—that is, less saan 30 days in duration—and involv- 
ing squadrons only. For these, the fund requirement is $557,335. 

Mr. Gore. Do you transport food by air, also? 

Colonel Jensen. No, sir. 

Mr. Gore. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 


TRANSPORTING OF LIQUOR 


Mr. Gore. I have been advised that this irreducible minimum of 
transportation cost has included the transportation of large amounts 
of liquor. Is that true? 

Colonel JENsEN. No, sir; I am sure that is not true. If it is being 
done it is being done on an individual basis. 

Mr. Gore. Wait. I thought someone said that it has been done, 
and now you say it has not been done. Where are we? 

Colonel Jensen. Well, sir, it is not condoned. Every effort is 
being made to see to it that it does not occur. 

Mr. Gore. Not being condoned and not being done are two different 
things. I know it has been done, and I dare say that you know it 
hasbeen done. Isthat true or is it not true? 

Colonel Jensen. Well, yes, sir; it has been done, and every effort 
is being made to prevent it from being done. 

Mr. Gore. “Every effort.” Is there not an order which can be 
issued which will forbid it? Every effort does not seem to be getting 
results. 

General Opom. We think, sir, that it is. We think that it has been 
stop »ped. 

Mr. Gore. Why do you not know if it has been stopped? You are 
a general in command. 

General Opom. So far as we know—— 

Mr. Gore. Can you not issue an order forbidding the placing of 
liquor on an airplane owned by the United States Government or 
under the command of the Air Force? 

General Opom. Yes, sir. That is certainly contrary to the policy 
of the Air Force. Active measures are being taken to avoid viola- 
tions of the Air Force policy. 

Mr. Gore. Again you say “active measures.” Have you issued such 
an order, that under no circumstances will liquor be transported in 
an Air Force plane? 

General Opom. I do not know what the form of the order is. 

Mr. Gore. Will you place in the record at this point the orders 
which have been issued on that point ? 

General Ovom. Yes, sir. 
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(The information is as follows :) 


The following data relating to the transportation of alcoholic liquors in Gov 
ernment aircraft are provided in response to the request of Mr. Gore. 

The basic Air Force policy relating to transportation of alcoholic liquors in 
Government aircraft is contained in Army Regulation 55-155, section V, para- 
graph 29. (This regulation applies to Air Force personnel until it is superseded 
by an Air Force regulation covering the same subject. ) 

“The transportation or importation into any State, Territory, or possession 
of the United States for delivery or use therein of intoxicating liquors, in viol: 
tion of the laws thereof, is hereby prohibited (Constitution, twenty-first amend 
ment, sec. 2). The laws of any State, Territory, or possession of the United 
States relative to intoxicating liquors are not applicable to the transportation of 
intoxicating liquors that are the property of the United States and intended as 
medical supplies for the treatment of the troops or of the animals pertaining to 
the Army.” 

Air Force policies are further defined in Air Force Regulation 76-10, subject : 
“Air Transportation.” 

“The use of Air Force facilities for the transportation of property with a view 
to its sale or other disposal for financial gain is strictly prohibited. Such practice 
is prejudicial to good order and military discipline; it brings discredit upon the 
military service; it prejudices the interests of the United States; it constitutes 
in many instances a violation of the Export Control Act of 1940, which prohibits 
the shipment of merchandise outside the United States without a license ; in most 
instances it is in violation of the United States and foreign customs laws; and in 
every case it constitutes an improper and unauthorized use of publicly owned 
facilities. 

“Any member of the military service found to be engaging in the foregoing 
practice subjects himself to trial by general courtmartial which may result in 
dismissal or dishonorable discharge from the service, fine, and imprisonment. 
When a Federal law is involved, the violator is subject to indictment and prosecu 
tion in the Federal courts, which may result in substantial fine or imprisonment, 
or both. 

“Commanding officers are directed to bring this regulation to the attention 
of all Air Force personnel under their jurisdiction and of all civilians employed 
within their respective commands and to impress upon them the seriousness of 
such action, One copy of this regulation will be posted prominently on a bulletin 
board at each operational headquarters for the information and guidance of 
passengers on aircraft of the Air Force. 

“Commanding officers are directed to take immediate disciplinary action in any 
case where any person subject to military law, under their jurisdiction, is dis 
covered to have violated the terms of this regulation.” 

The responsibilities for carrying out the Air Force policy with respect to 
overseas flights are established in Air Force Regulation 60-8, as follows: 

“The commander of a foreign clearing base will insure compliance with al 
customs, immigration, quarantine regulations, and laws of the United States 
and will make arrangements, when necessary, with appropriate Government 
agencies for these services.” 


Mr. Gore. If an amendment is necessary, we can place an amend 
ment on the bill, I think, to that effect. 

General Opom. Yes, sir. 

Colonel Jensen. The program for fiscal year 1952 included 31 
movements, involving 6 wings and 25 squ: udrons ; 16 of these move 
ments were of major scope, and 15 were of minor scope. The asso- 
ciated fund requirement for fiscal year 1952 amounted to $8,330,000. 


ENGINEER AVIATION UNIT MOVEMENTS 

The category “Engineer aviation unit movements” consists of the 
movements to training projects and return. The primary mission of 
engineer aviation units in time of war or emergenc y is to construct 
and repair airfields and related facilities required for the Air Force 
in areas of operation and to defend construction sites and equipment. 
The primary mission in peacetime is to attain and maintain the high- 
est possible level of operational readiness for such employment. 
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While it is the general policy of the Department of Defense to per- 
form construction by civilian contract or labor, the policy of the Sec- 
retary of Defense, dated August 11, 1950, provides that military con- 
struction wnits such as engineer aviation units may be used on con- 
struction and maintenance programs that will attain and maintain 
technical unit proficiency. When a military construction unit is to be 
used, the integrity of the unit will be maintained and the project must 
clearly contribute to the training of the unit for performance of its 
wartime mission. Projects of this nature which are considered suit- 
able are construction and repair of air strips, to include related facili- 
ties such as hardstands, taxiways, lighting facilities, and POL storage 
and distribution. 

Mr. Gors. What do you mean by “POL”? 

General AsEns10. Petrol, oil, and lubricants, sir. 

Mr. Gore. That does not refer to spirits for libation ¢ 

General Asensio. No, sir. 

Mr. Gorr. Proceed, Colonel. 

Colonel JeNsEN. Projects are selected so that training value derived 
will as a byproduct, produce, or contribute to a useful end item. 

Twenty-three movements of engineer aviation units of batallion size 
are programed for fiscal year 1953. These movements will be made 
to sites where training projects which meet the established criteria 
can be accomplished. ‘The fiscal year 1953 estimate for the 23 organi- 
zational movements to training areas is $4,600,000. This amount com- 
pares with a requirement of $2,400,000 to provide for 12 organizational 
movements during fiscal year 1952 for the same purpose. 


PAY-AS-YOU-GO POLICY IN JAPAN 


An additional fund requirement under consideration for the first 
time in the fiscal year 1953 estimate for program 450 is concerned with 
the partial pay-as-you-go policy in Japan. 

Effective the first of July 1951, services which had been provided by 
the Japanese Government, in support of occupation forces in Japan 
and at the expense of the Japanese economy, were placed on a partial 
pay-as-you-go basis which was related to a concurrent reduction in 
United States economic aid in Japan. 

Pay-as-you-go expense is currently being incurred in Japan, al- 
though the basic fiscal year 1952 Air Force budget estimate included 
no provision for this expense. This was brought about because the 
policy decision had not been made at the time the President’s budget 
estimate for fiscal year 1952 was submitted. The fund requirement 
incident to the partial pay-as-you-go plan in Japan for fiscal year 1953 
is $25,500,000. 

Our last chart breaks down budget program 450 into the two budget 
projects: Project 458, base maintenance and operation, and project 
159, under which funds are provided for local contract accomplish- 
ment of major repair, rehabilitation, alteration, and modification. 


BASE MAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONS 


A total of $569,009,000 is being requested under budget program 
150. The funds in project 458 which total $489,009,000 provide for : 





Base services, operations, and administration which amount to 38 
percent of the total or $186,594,000. These functions are such things 
as aircraft services; operation of motor pool, railways, and commer- 
cial transportation of equipment and supplies; guard services; com 
munication services; and operation of administrative offices. 

Maintenance of physical plant which includes maintenance of build- 
ings and grounds, airfield pavements, snow and sand removal, pur 
chase of coal and fuel oil, and purchased utilities such as water 
and electricity. This amounts to 35 percent or $171,153,000, 

Mr. Taser. It costs you just as much to maintain your plant as it 
does for the operation of the plant; is that the idea? It seems like a 
big percentage. In the ordinary business you would not figure it 
would run anything like that. 

Mr. Gore. Can you not give some explanation of why you spend 
35 percent for maintenance of the physical plant / 

General Asgensio. Certain of the charges which are included in the 
maintenance figure would normally be included under operations. 

Mr. Taser. What, for instance? 

General Asensto. Well, the purchase of utilities, coal, and fuel oil. 
We put those under maintenance because we have the repairs and 
utilities organization, the Air Installation organization. There we 
group it functionally. I think it creates an erroneous impression by 
having that division, because those are operating expenses. 

Mr. Taner. Does the servicing of an airplane come within the base 
services operations and maintenance? 

Colonel Jensen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taner. It does. That is, that includes the cost of the people 
who work on the airplanes? 

Colonel Jensen. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Taser. That is 38 percent, and the other is 35 percent. Even 
with the heat and light and perhaps power charged up to that, it does 
not seem possible it could get to that figure. 

Well, we will wait until we get to the detail of the projects and see 
what we can get out of that. 

Colonel Jensen. Base supply activities, which includes receipt, stor- 
age, and issuance of supplies, materials, and equipment ; subsistence 
handling; solid fuel distribution; laundry and dry cleaning, amounts 
to 11 pe rcent or $53,756,000. 

Mr. Tarver. Does that include the cost of gasoline which goes into 
the plane? 

General Opom. No, sir; it does not. 

Mr. Taper. All right. Go ahead. 

Colonel Jensen. Maintenance of equipment and aircraft at field 
level, which includes repair and maintenance of automotive and 
ground powered equipment, marine equipment, ground electronics 
and communications equipment, and installed shop equipment, 
amounts to 10 percent or $49,401,000. 

Unit training and operational requirements amounts to 6 percent 
or $28,105,000. 


Aas, 


a4 


MAJOR REPAIR AND MINOR CONSTRUCTION 


The funds in project 459 which amount to $80,000,000 provide for 
nonrecurrent type work projects which are beyond the scope of regu- 
larly assigned maintenance personnel. 
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The estimate of $80,000,000 is based on the Air Force program of 
installations for fiscal year 1953 and encompasses: Restoration of re- 
activated installations and facilities to original design or construction 
standard for utilization consistent with assigned missions; work which 
is required at existing installations and facilities to restore damaged, 
or deteriorated real property to an economically usable condition ; and, 
modification of existing facilities when essential to accomplishment 
of the mission. 

The policy of maximum utilization of existing installations requires 
adaptation of operational support installations from World War II 
standards to meet saturated troop occupancy conditions and modern 
aircraft operational requirements. Use of newly designed jet and con- 
ventional type aircraft requires major changes in the aircraft fuel 
storage and dispensing systems, aircraft maintenance facilities, and 
airfield pavements. Minor additional sec urity and protective provi- 
sions, including exterior lighting and fencing, have also become neces- 
sary. 

Due to the use of substandard materials and emergency expedients 
during the course of original construction, considerable rehabilitation 
and major repair work is necessary. 

The work projects accomplished during fiscal year 1953 will be 
performed on the following: 

Technical facilities including hangars, shops, warehouses, naviga- 
tional aids, and operational space. This amounts to 34 percent of the 
estimate for project 459, or $26,977,000. 

Troop facilities including housing, messing, chapels, and recreation 
buildings which amounts to 26 pere “ent, or $21,052,000. 

Utilities systems including electric al, water, sewerage, heating, and 
aviation fuel distribution. This amounts to 15 percent of the estimate, 
or $11,855,000. 

Mr. Gore. Does that inc ig supplies and utilities? 

General Asensio. No, sir; this is the systems themselves. This is 
rehabilitation. 

Mr. Gore. You just told us that maintenance included fuel. You 
have maintenance and rehabilitation broken up in different categories. 

General Asensto. Yes, sir; but this is the system itself for hand- 
ling the material, not the oper: ation of it and not the fuel itself. I can 
give you a case in point, 

At Mitchel Field they had a Delta system of electrical distribution, 
a three-phase system. The additions to the installation during the 
war had required the expansion of certain electrical facilities, and 
the result was that the three phases were not properly loaded, so that 
the electrical system was in poor shape. Funds from the 459 area 
were applied in order to rearrange the distribution system so that 
the three phases would have approximately equal loads. 

Colonel Jensen. Pavements, including airfields, roads, storage 
areas, walks, amounts to 18 percent, or $14,335,000; and, finally, other, 
which includes railroads, grounds, fences, amounts to 7 percent or 
$9,781,000, 


TYPICAL PROJECTS COVERING MAJOR REPAIRS 


At this point, with the chairman’s permission, I would like to have 
the installations officer read off some of the projects which are covered 
in this project. 
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Colonel Turner. Typical projects covered in the major-repairs 
category would be one such as at Tye Field, Abilene, Tex., $48,600. 
These are repairs to existing sewage-treatment plant. This type of 
work is being done by contract. It is beyond the capabilities of the 
maintenance staff at the base. 

Another project is at Barksdale, Shreveport, La. Cleaning and 
resealing of approximately 200,000 lineal feet of expansion and con- 
struction joints in taxiways, and warm-up pads of airfield pavement, 
$14,000. 

Mr. Gorr. By what kind of contract will this be done? 

Colonel Turner. Competitive bidding, sir, under specifications. 
The staff at each installation will draw up the specifications. They 
will be advertised by the purchasing and contracting officer. 

Mr. Gore. Not by negotiation or cost-plus? 

Colonel Turner. This type of work is largely done under the normal 
competitive-bid advertising. 

Mr. Gore. By and large, you say? 

Colonel Turner. Well, if an extremely urgent project is involved 
the procurement procedures would permit a change. I cannot name 
one. I would say that 99 percent of it is done strictly by competitive 
bidding under the normal governmental procedures. 

Mr. Gore. Under what set of circumstances would you have au- 
thority to disregard the general law regarding contracting and pro- 
curement ¢ 

Colonel Turner. We would not disregard it, sir. If a particular 
project was exceptionally urgent, under the procurement regulations 
there are provisions for advertising less than 30 days; for example, 
for 10 days. We do not disregard the procurement regulations as set 
down by law. Westay right with them. 

Mr. Gore. But under certain circumstances you do have authority 
to negotiate rather than ask for competitive bids ? 

Colonel Turner. All Government agencies do, I believe, sir. We 
would prefer to go by the competitive bid, because we feel that we 
get better prices. 

Mr. Gore. Well, so do we. I find, though, that the Air Force is 
turning to fee operations in some instances. 


ARCHITECT ENGINEERING SERVICE 


Colonel Turner. The fee operation is done on contract, sir, for 
architectural engineering. 

Mr. Gore. In which there is a lot of “ovping” of the Government. 

Colonel Turner. I do not think so, sir. Architect engineer service 
is not generally done on a competitive bid because of the professional! 
character of that type of service. Professional ethics prohibit their 
competing with each other. Even on those, we have several architects 
in on the negotiation. We do not negotiate with just one. The back 
ground of each architect is thoroughly investigated before he is 
selected. 

Mr. Gore. That is a subject I want to go into more fully later, with 
the competent authorities in the Air Force. 

Mr. Taser. You do not mean that they actually go out and pick 
somebody because he is qualified to do the job? 

Colonel Turner. Not solely because of that; no, sir. 
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Mr. Taser. At all because of that? I have had some experience 
with them. I know. It is done on just the opposite basis. It results 
in great delay in getting the job done. It results in very poor work. 

Colonel Turner. Are you speaking, sir, of the architect-engineer 
service ? 

Mr. Taser. Yes. 

Colonel Turner. Well, the reason we do not use competitive bid on 
that, as I mentioned, is that architects do not feel it is ethical or within 
their professional prerogatives to compete. 

Mr. Taser. But that would not keep you from hiring a competent 
person ¢ 

Colonel Turner. We certainly intend to achieve that end. We 
review the background of the architects who are considered for this 
type of work, and we make every effort to pick ones who are compe- 
tent. There may be instances where we have failed to accomplish 
that objective. 

Mr. Gorr. Do you feel you have to have an architect to draw a plan 
to build a flour box? 

Colonel Turner. No, sir; I referred to architect-engineer service 
as an illustration of the type of contract not done on competitive bid. 
Architect-engineers employed for this type of work would cover, we 
will say, repairs and modification to a large electric system, where we 
will change, let us say, from a delta to Y system. 

Mr. Gorr. What about repair and modifications of an ordinary 
building ¢ 

Colonel Turner. No, sir; we do not use an architect for that. We 
would use our own staff to draw up the plans and specifications. We 
would only use the architect-engineer for rather complicated work 
which is beyond the ec: ipabilities of our staff. 

Mr. Gore. General, a little later in the hearing I want to make 
some rather thorough inquiries into the whole problem of the fee- 
contract operators. So you might alert someone in the Air Force who 
can study the subject we want to discuss. 

General Asensio. Very well, sit 

Mr. Gore. Proceed, Colonel. 


OTHER TYPICAL PROJECTS FOR MAJOR REPAIRS 


Colonel Turner. Another typical project would be Matagorda at 
Port O’Connor, Tex., $18,500. Rehabilitation of elec ‘tric distribution 
systems, including replacement of crossarms and miscellaneous hard- 
ware, enlarging capacity of certain transformer banks, and relocating 
various portions of distribution systems. 

Another project is the Castle Air Force Base at Merced, Calif. 
Improvements to electrical distribution system. This project con- 
sists of replacing poles, installation of transfor mers, increase in wire 
sizes, and the installation of sectionalizing oil circuit breakers on the 
primary distribution system, $10,000. 

Another project would be at Barksdale, Shreveport, La. The addi- 
tion of 1,960 square feet of cold-storage area to the present cold-storage 
building No. 62-B, MOB-type construction. The present capacity of 
6,600 square feet is not adequate to care for this base and the imme- 
diate planned expansion. That is $49,000. 
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Another project is Biggs Air Force Base at El Paso, Tex. This is 
the construction of a 16- by 16-foot wood-frame addition to building 
68 (pump station) and the installation of a 250-kilovolt-ampere 
auxiliary generating plant, Diesel-driven. The installation of a gen- 
erating unit is necessar y to prov idle power for pumps in pump sti ation 
and for deep-well pump during power failures. That is $18,500. 

Another project in this category would be Hunter Air Force Base 
at Savannah, Ga. Rehabilitation of the Thunderbolt Army Crash 

sasin by the Ninth Crash Rescue Flight. Complete rehabilitation of 
one TO-type barracks building, one TO- type mess hall, one TO-type 
officers quarters to be used as an orderly room, one TO-type latrine, 
and one TO-type supply room located in the Thunderbolt Army Boat 

sasin and to be utilized by the ninth Crash Rescue Flight presently 
assigned to Hunter Air Force Base. The total of these comes to 
$19,920. 

Another project is MacDill Air Force Base at Tampa, Fla. Replace 
down drain pipe on flat sections of five hangars. Existing defective 
steel pipes extending from flat-roof sections through the interior- 

Mr. Gore. We need not clutter up the record with all those details, 
which are meaningless to the committee on the over-all basis. Go 
ahead with your statement, Colonel. 

Colonel Jensen. All right, sir. 

The total fund requirement which I have presented for budget pro- 
gram 450 is based upon estimates prepared and justified at operating 
levels. These estimates were prepared locally, from current experience 
data, workload, and program information available for each indi- 
vidual activity. The consolidated Major Air Command estimates have 
been further adjusted through review by Headquarters, United States 


Air Force. The resultant estimate has been reviewed by the Office of 
the Secretary of Defense, and the Bureau of Budget. 

Mr. Manon. Do you have any questions you want to ask about this 
statement, Mr. Gore? 

Mr. Gore. T have asked them as we have gone along. 


TYPES OF BASES INVOLVED IN BUDGET 


Mr. Manon. I want to ask you to give us a statement as to the type 
of bases involved here. 

This says “Base maintenance and operations.” What kind of bases 
are we talking about inthis field? It says“operational support.” Are 
those operational bases? 

Colonel Jensen. Yes, sir. Thev are of two types. They are the 
bases on which the Combat Air Force operates, which includes the 
Strategic Air Command, the Tactical Air Command, the Air Defense 
Command and the major commands overseas, such as the United States 
Air Forces in Europe, the Alaskan Air Command, and the Far East 
Air Forces. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. Of course, it says “operational support.” All 
bases assist in the operation of the Air Force, but you are talking about 
operational support here in a little different light. 

Colonel Jensen. They are the bases for the units which directly 
support the combat forces. 

Mr. Manion. In other words, the combat bases are the principal ones 
involved here? 
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Colonel JeNsen. That is correct. 

Mr. Manion. They are the ones involved here, and not the training 
bases. 

Colonel Jensen. That is correct. 

Mr. Manon. What else? 

Colonel Jensen. AMC. 

Mr. Manon. The Air Matériel Command. 

Colonel JeENsEN. That is right. 

General Asensro. You will find also in the next program, program 
160, research and test support operations. 

Mr. Manion. Yes. 

General Asrensto. We also have program 470, medical support, 
which will cover no particular base, but portions of the base activities 
used for medical functions. 


Tora Bast MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION FuNpDs IN 1953 Bupoer 


Mr. Manon. Your largest proportion of Air Force dollars, for 
base maintenance and operation, is in what field 4 

General Asensto. In this particular field. 

Mr. Manon. This is the largest field of operation on base main- 
tenance / 

General Asensio. Yes; the largest single field. 

Mr. Manon. We had the training support command yesterday, for 
example, where you are requesting $184 million, I believe. 

General Asensio, That is correct. 

Mr. Manon. And logistic support, where you are requesting $178 
million. The total for base maintenance and operation, for the whole 


Air Force—I have not added it up—but it runs to about a billion 
dollars total, or in excess of a billion dollars. We had the figure, I 
think, somewhere. 

General Asensto. It will be somewhat less. 

Mr. Manon. You can supply a reasonable and accurate figure ? 

General Asensio. Yes. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


The estimate of fund requirements for the maintenance and operation of 
installations Air Force-wide is presented in increments related to budget-pro- 
gram areas as follows: 

Logistical support, P—438 $178, 267, 000 
Training support, P—448 ___- 184, 053, 000 
Operational support, P—458 : 489, 009, 000 
Research and test support, P—468 78, 000, 000 
Medical support, P—478 33, 492, 000 


Total as . 962, 821, 000 

Mr. Marron. Now, let us think of the base here in Washington, Boll- 
ing Field; is that an operational base ? 

Colonel Jensen. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. That is involved here ¢ 

Colonel Jensen. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. Andrews Field, also ? 

Colonel Jensen. That is right; that unit supports MATS as well as 
supporting the tactical force. 

Mr. Manon. And Langley is involved, also? 

Colonel Jensen. Yes. 





Mr. Manon. Selfridge Field ¢ 

Colonel Jensen. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. All air-defense installations are involved / 
Colonel Jensen. Yes. 


Request ror Funps ror Bases Nor yer AUTHORIZED 


Mr. Manon. Let us take as an example a major repair or mainte 
nance base, such as Tye Air Force Base—and you made reference to 
that in your informal statement, Colonel. 

Colonel Jensen. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. Tye Air Force Base has not been reactivated. It is 
looked upon favorably by the Strategic Air Command as a base for 
the B-47, but Congress has not authorized the reactivation of that 
base, nor has it authorized the reactivation of a number of other bases 
which are being seriously considered for reactivation. What have 
you done in this : budget toward requesting funds for base maintenance 
and operation and for other purposes and at bases whose reactivation 
has not yet been approved by Congress or even considered by Con 
gress ¢ 

General Asensio. We have prepared a coordinated budget, which 
unfortunately is being submitted in two parts rather than in the 
one over-all package that would normally be presented. This has 
been forced by the lack of time in which to carry through the nor- 
mal procedure in such a comprehensive program as the public-works 
appropriation, “Acquisition and construction of real property.” 

We do have a program which. has been presented to you in detail as 
the basis for all portions of the budget. The public-works budget 
estimate will be presented in a supplemental rather than as a part of 
the over-all consideration at the present time. Under those circum- 
stances we will have to adjust the finances after the Congress acts on 
the public-works program. 

Mr. Manon. This raises quite a problem. The next question is, How 
many bases which are in the proposed public-works program but not 
in the present programs which have been approved by the Congress, 
are involved in this Air Force appropriation? Iam not talking about 
just this particular program, but I am talking about the over-all 
approach. Are there 10 bases or 50 bases, or what is the figure, and 
what is the money involved, dollarwise ? 

General Asensto. I do not have those figures readily available. 

Mr. Taner. They were in the chart presented a little while ago. 

(Off-record discussion. ) 

Mr. Taper. Maybe you should nee us a list of the projects in 
the United States and those oversea 

General Asensio. Some of thats however, have been authorized. 

Mr. Taper. Many of them have not. 

General Asensro. I should have to develop that information. 

(The information requested was furnished the committee. ) 

Mr. Manon. I would like to ask you, General Asensio, when we 
resume hearings tomorrow, to be able to give us the personnel report 
and to tell us what the picture looks like on this question which 
raised as to budgeting for projects which have not yet been approved. 

General Asensto. Yes. 
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Mr. Manon. It may take more time than that, but in the end give 
sa very careful analysis of it. 

General Asensro. Yes. Actually we start on the proposition that 
all elements must be in consonance or we would not have a program, 
| proper program. 


Tuurspay, Marcu 13, 1952. 


Mr. Manon. Yesterday we discussed the fact that in the budget 
were funds for maintenance and operation for projects which have 
not yet been authorized, and I suggested that you might give us a 
P review of your views on the subject this morning. We have come 
to program 460, “Research and test support.” 

Before we go into that, we might have a preliminary report on 
this other matter. 

General AsENsto. Mr. Chairman, the preliminary report with re- 
spect to bases incorporated in the maintenance and operation appro- 
priation, for which construction funds must be authorized in order 
to establish them as going concerns, has turned out to be a more 
laborious process than I originally anticipated. It is a question of 
time alone to develop the information. 

In program 460, “Research and test support,” now under consid- 
eration, there are no such bases involved. All installations included 
in the program will continue so. 

Mr. Manon. When you have completed your study, you will advise 
the committee so we can go into it more fully. 

General Asensto. I shall do so. 


WepNEsDAY, MArcn 19, 1952. 


Mr. Manon. General Asensio, we were discussing previously the 

question of funds in the budget which has been presented to the com- 
mittee for such things as maintenance and operation for bases which 
have not yet been authorized by Congress, and you said you would 
clarify that situation and give us the facts. You were telling me 
unoftie ially just before the hearing began that you had not amassed 
all the facts that you wanted to present, but you do have some of the 
facts ready. 

General Asensto. Yes. I think it would be well if I quoted your 
particular question, which was in regard to bases for which no 1953 
construction authorization had yet been received and for which we 
had requested maintenance and operation funds. Quoting your 
question : 

Mr. Manon. This raises quite a problem. The next question is how many 
bases which are in the proposed public works program, but not in the present 
program which has been approved by the Congress, are involved in this Air 
Force appropriation? I am not talking about just this particular program; 
| am talking about the over-all appropriation. Are there 10 bases, or 50, or what 
s the figure, and what is the money involved, dollarwise? 


In the total of 65 bases to be activated or to be prepared for activa- 
tion in 1953 and 1954, there are 15 zone of the interior and 9 overseas, 
or a total of 24 bases, for which construction requests are included 
in the 1953 public works budget, as now projected by the Air Force, 
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but which has not yet been reviewed by the Bureau of the Budget or 
presented to the Congress for consideration. 

The total funds involved in the maintenance and operation appro- 
priation specifically identifiable as attributable to these 24 bases, is 
$21,267,000. 

Mr. Manion. That is the 24 bases. 

General Asensio. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. And what is that for; it is for maintenance and 
operation ¢ 

General Asensio. That is for maintenance and operation; yes; those 
are the funds provided in the maintenance and operation appropria- 
tion. 

Mr. Manion. Then you are not asking for funds for 65 new bases, 
or reactivated bases, but you are asking for funds for 24? 

General Asensio. Let me make myself clear. We have asked for 
a total of $53,772,000, attributable to 65 bases. Of this amount $21,- 
267,000 is associated with the 24 bases for which we are seeking public 
works authority in the appropriation. In addition to these 24 bases, 
provision is included in the military public works bill, under title VI, 
for 7 bases required for implementation of the Mutual Security 
Act of 1951. The fund requirement for these 7 bases, in the main- 
tenance and operations appropriation, is $1,727,000. The total main- 
tenance and operations fund requirement for all 31 bases I have 
described is $22,994,000. 

Program approval, which is implicit in the approval of the budget, 
is the authority for their activation. 

Mr. Manion. It is from the standpoint of the budget, but from the 
standpoint of Congress it is not, is it? 

General AsEnsto. Yes. 

Mr. Tarver. If the bill is approved, if the item is approved; but 
not otherwise. 

General Asensto. That is correct. 

Mr. Manon. But in this way, are you not circumventing the Com- 
mittee on Armed Forces? 

General Asensto. No; we are not. 

Mr. Taner. If the $53 million is included in the bill that the Con- 
gress passes, then the Congress will have approved of the reactivation ; 
is that the idea? 

General Asensto. Yes; since there is no specific requirement for con- 
gressional authority otherwise. 

Mr. Manon. You would agree, I presume, that this $53 million 
would be just a drop in the bucket, so to speak, compared with the 
millions that would be required by way of authorizing the public 
works of these 65 bases. 

General Asensi0. Sir, only 31 are involved in construction author- 
ization, and that is why I wished to bring up a complete picture. 
There are 65 bases to be reactivated. 

Mr. Taper. In the zone of the interior ? 

General Asrensto. No; zone of the interior and overseas 

Mr. Taser. That is the total. 

General Asrnsro. Yes; but only 31 are involved in the projected 
military public works bill for fiscal year 1953. 

Mr. Taper. How many of them are already activated? 
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General Asensto. None; all are programmed for activation in 1953 
to fill the Air Force requirement in accordance with the 1953 program. 

Mr. Manon. Your point is that $53 million involves the 65 bases. 
and of those 65 bases 31 will require authorization by Congress for 
construction; the remaining bases, that is, for the 34 bases already in 
existence we will not need public works funds for those bases in fiscal 
year 1953. 

General Asensro. That is correct, assuming that by the term “al- 
ready in existence” you mean bases on which the Air Force presently 
has authority for activation. 

Mr. Manon. I would be quite interested to know where the 34 bases 
are. 

General Asenstio. I have a list of those bases, which I can furnish 
to the committee. 

(The information requested was furnished the committee.) 

(Off-record discussion.) 

Mr. Manon. Very well; we will complete this later, General. 


WepbneEspay, Maren 12, 1952. 
COST PER INSTALLATION—MONTH OF OPERATIONS 


Mr. Taser. There is one thing that hit me in the thing you gave us, 
under the number of months, base months, that would be used in 1952 
and in 1953. Tasswme that was given because it was a material figure, 
so I took the appropriation for 1952, and I divided that by 2.235, and 
I got $150,000. I multiplied that by the number of base-months that 
they had told me they were going to use in 1953, 2,784, and I got 
$417,600,000, instead of the $489 million plus, which they have here. 
That looks like there is at least $72 million velvet in that part of the 
estimate. 

General AseNsio. There is no velvet. 

Mr. Taner. There must be; it figures out that way. 

General AseNsio. No. Certain of the items that you consider in 
the over-all total should be blocked out. They are not specifically 
attributable to the operation of the base proper, and those were dis- 
cussed separately. What we did state was that the unit cost of base 
operation, per installation month, has changed from—— 

Mr. Scunurr. $134,500 to $146,500. 

The items which are not included in the installation, maintenance, 
and operation cost are the expenses of air combat maneuvers, the Stra- 
tegic Air Command: rotational movements, the engineer aviation 
unit movements, and the partial pay-as-you-go policy in Japan. Also 
excluded are the amounts of $16.6 million for the operation of the in- 
termediate command headquarters and $10.8 million for aircraft con- 
troland warning sites. I=fthose amounts are subtracted from the total 
of $489 million, the amount that remains, $408,042,000, is then the 
portion that is attributable to operation of installations. 

Mr. Taner. We were told in the statement that we had here you 
had been able to absorb the putting of the outfit in Japan on a pay- 
as-you-go basis, and I assume that was so, and I would hate to find 
out that it was not. 
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General Asensio. I am afraid it is a discovery that has to be made. 

Mr. Taser. You mean 

General Asensio. The statement was made that it was not incor- 
porated in the fiscal year 1952 estimate. 

Mr. Taser. But they had absorbed it. 

General Asensio. No, Mr. Taber; the absorption is a conclusion that 
might have been derived from the statement, but if so, I am sorry, 
because actually the amount has not been provided for and we hope 
to appear before you to request restoration in a supplemental. 

Mr. Taper. I do not have it in front of me, but I will look for it 


ANTICIPATED REIMBURSEMENTS IN 1953 BupGer 


Mr. Taser. I have got something that I want to ask you, while | 
am thinking of it, that does not relate to this particular question I 
had in mind, but I think it is important that we have it in the record. 

I would like a detailed statement, all through the services, of the 
reimbursable items, in a table showing the program number of the 
project, and if there are any of those that come out of any other 
sources, mutual-assistance funds, indicate that with a star at the 
bottom. Otherwise, I would assume that is a part of it. You see 
what I mean? 

General Asrnsto. Yes. 

Mr. Taser. I would like to have it all together. 

General Asensto. I think I had better indicate those, too, because 
they are not so numerous but what they should be special items. 

Mr. Taner. You mean what? 

General Asensto. The mutual defense. 


Mr. Taser. They are not a considerable part of this budget ? 

General Aspnsio. No. That is, they would not be in a great ma- 
jor ity. 

(The information requested follows :) 
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Appropriation less maintenance and operations, fiscal year 1953 


{In thousands of dollars] 


Antici- 
pated 
reim- 
burse- 
ment 
fiscal year 
1953 


Other 
Govern- Military 
ment lies defense ‘ National 
agencies Army assistance, N®V¥Y Guard 
(non- program 
military) 


Ot 


41, 602 14, 943 


29, 969 694 
9, 447 14, 249 
2, 186 
3 O50 260 
2, 700 200 
350 60 
10, 337 19 
6, 566 
2, 730 


1, 023 
Is 


50 


481... li 
483__. 3! 


Total. 166, 399 1, 928 
! Includes commercial sources, nonappropriated funds, collections from individuals 
PAY-AS-YOU-GO EXPENSES IN JAPAN 


Mr. Taper. Frankly, I understood when I heard this thing read, 
and I read it, that it indicated that you had absorbed the pay-as-you-go 
expenses currently being incurred in Japan, although the base fiscal 
year 1952 of Air Force budget estimated included no provision for 
this expense. 

General AsEnsio. I must apologize for the fact that the statement 
does permit of the inference and that a conclusion can be drawn that 
funds are not being sought through the supplemental for Korea or 
pay-as-you-go. 

Mr. Taper. I think that is all I have on that particular subject. 
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EXPENDITURES AND OBLIGATIONS 


How much did you spend on these two projects in 1951? 

General ae —_ Project 458, $214.4 million. 

Project 459, 3 million. 

Obligations iat the fiscal year 1952, as of December 31, 1951, 
project. 458, $179.6 million. 

Mr. Taser. And for 459? 

General Asensio. Project 459, $18.3 million. 

Mr. Taper. It does not look like you were obligating enough so 
that you were going to need more money next year. The obligations 
in the first 6 months are only about 38 percent—well, I guess it is 
about 36 percent, which would justify 37 or 38 thousand. 

General Asensio. Sir, on the operating program, with the increased 
requirements due to expansion, if we consider that the area encom- 
passed by any uniform curve would be somewhat indicative, then each 
( months’ trapezoidal increment would be larger. 

Mr. Taser. What do you mean by trapezoidal ? 

General Asensto. It is a quadrangle with two sides parallel. 


COST PER INSTALLATION—MONTH OF OPERATION 


Mr. Taser. Well, that is too deep for me. But take your mainte- 
nance bases of operation, there you only have about an 18-percent 
increase if you figure the whole thing on that base, and you o ud an 
18 percent, you would add $10 million instead of $28 million to that 
figure. I do not know about the trapezoidal, but that would be the 
way it would figure out. 

Mr. Manon. It does not sound very trapezoidical logical to me. 
What have you drawn for us? 

General Asrensto. I have simply shown on this diagram what I have 
said. 

Mr. Taser. And that is what I have been doing just now, and it 
does not check out with what you have got here in the budget. 

General Asens1o. But first we have to take the oranges and bananas 
and put each in a separate group; then, when you tie those up for 
the specifics, and consider them separately, we reduce the base. What 
I stated emphasizes the fact that when you expand the program, any 
requirements for the subsequent 6 months’ period must of necessity be 
larger than the requirements for the 6 months’ period immediately 
preceding. 

Mr. Taser. Well, that may be so, but you gave us this month-basis 
business for the purpose of something and I do not know what. Mavbe 
it would not be any measuring stick. 

General Asrensto. We gave it to you as 

Mr. Taper. I do not know just why it was given to us 

General Asrnsio. We gave it specifically to you to serve as a measur- 
ing stick. 

Mr. Taper. As a measuring stick. 

General AsEnsto, Yes. 

Mr. Taner. And when I take it then you do not like it. 

General Asensto. The only reason for not liking it is that you have 
discarded the other measures that we gave you; you cannot take that 
alone. We gave it to use in conjunction with installation-months—the 
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installation-month average cost for the fiscal year 1952 and the instal- 
lation-month average cost for the fiscal year 1953. 

Mr. Taser. I do not just see why you would have the average cost 
for 1953 and 1952 on that basis. If it has any application I would 
like to see it but I do not seem to see it. 

Mr. Scunurr. The increase in cost per month for installation main- 
tenance and operation amounts on the average to $12,000. That is 
broken down into four categories; maintenance of physical plant, the 
largest category, is about $72 50 per installation-month. That increase 
is attributs able to the use of additional buildings, increased use of 
taxiways runways, and parking aprons; increase in utility and heat- 
ing requirements which increase with the load; and the additional 
area requiring snow removal. This is brought about by the condition 
which Colonel Jensen described, wherein we have more aircraft on 
military installations which in turn makes it necessary to have more 
military personnel stationed at those installations. 

Mr. Taser. You are including in that snow removal. In other 
words, you are figuring it is going to snow next year more than it did 
this last winter? 

Mr. Scunourr. No; but the assignment of a unit with additional air- 
craft would in some instances require that auxiliary airfields be oper- 
ated which had not previously been in use. 

General Opom. In this program, Mr. Taber, we are endeavoring 
to hold the base cost down to the very minimum: we have loaded the 
bases as heavily as the load will permit and still satisfy performance. 
We are on a two-wing-per-base standard, which increases the caves 
of wings on the base over what we have had during this past ye 
which I believe will give a natural increase. 

Mr. Taner. How many of these bases can you put one wing on / 

General Opom. How many bases do we have two wings at ‘the base ? 

Mr. Taser. How many of these bases can you put a wing on; how 
many of them would take a wing? They all will take a wing, or 
will a lot of them not take a wing? 

General Ovom. At a lot of the bases we do not have a w ing as such. 

I believe, however, they all have a comparable load, except those in 
a Air Defense Command where deployment is the paramount in- 
terest, the deployment for tactical use. 

Mr. Taser. You have a wing on each of those ? 

General Opom. We have a squadron deployment, in general. 

Mr. Taper. A squadron deployment? 

General Opom. Yes; that is for tactical deployment reasons. 

Mr. Taser. I do not know what your set-up is overseas, but where 
are your bases mostly? I do not want you to put that on the record 
unless you wish to. 

( Off-record discussion. ) 

Mr. Taser. Then you would have several set-ups without any 
set provision { 

Colonel Jensen. We have five on which we are doing project 459 
work, which will not come into operation during 1953; they will be in 
the 1954 program. 

Mr. Taper. You have got some in Japan. 

Colonel Jensen. Yes. 

Mr. Taser. Two in Japan? 

Colonel Jensen. Two new ones. 





Mr. Taser. Two new ones. There is nothing in Korea which 
amounts to anything / 
(Off-record discussion. ) 


Bask MAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONS 
CIVILIAN PERSONNEL STRENGTUS 


Mr. Taner. In this project 458, how many personnel have you 4 

Colonel Baitry. In 1953 we have 61,348 man-years. 

Mr. Taner. Does that appear anywhere in this? 

General Asensio. The strength of civilian personnel, December 
31, 1951, 47,266. 

June 30, 1952, 59.240; June 30, 1953, 67,548. 

Mr. Manion. That information appears in the teble that we were 
talking about yesterday. 

General Asensto. Yes. 

Mr. Taser. This personnel runs all the way from the people who 
mow grass to analysts, secretaries, and stenographers ¢ 

General Asensio. Yes. 

Colonel Baitey. They provide the support for the headquarters of 
the base down to air installation activities, and in the maintenance 
covered by this there is some maintenance of aircraft. There is some 
maintenance done by military personnel. But this runs right through 
the civilian jobs in this area; about the same for the principal areas. 

Mr. Taner. Can you give us a breakdown of the personnel as to 
the United States and overseas ? 

Colonel Baitey. Yes. 

Mr. Taner. Covering both of the periods indicated ¢ 

Colonel Bartry. I do not have it for the 3 years broken out. 

Mr. Taner. What do you have? 

Colonel Battry. T have 1952 and 1953 broken out. 

Mr. Taser. That is the end-year figure ¢ 

Colonel Baitey. Yes. 

Mr. Taser. What is it ? 

Colonel Bartry. This is end fiscal year 1952, position strength: 
Overseas, 27.303; zone of the interior, 31,937. 

Kor the end fiscal vear 1953, position strength: Overseas, 31,826; 
and for the zone of the interior, 35,722. 

Mr. Taner. That last figure seems to jibe; the other figure that 
was given to me— 

Colonel Bamery. Added on to this breakdown are 2.214 for the fis- 
cal year 1952 that are in support of Korea, which we are adding to 
the zone of the interior. . 

Mr. Taner. Two thousand, two hundred and fourteen. 

Colonel Battery. Yes. That will give a total of 61491. There are 
37 reimbursables in this area. 

Mr. Taser. How much money is involved in the personnel in 1952 
and 1953? 

Colonel Bamry. For the fiscal year 1952, for the personnel found 
here, $161,295,000, For fiseal year 1953, $179,873,000. 
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USE OF NATIVE LABOR AT OVERSEAS BASES 


Mr. Taper. A good deal of the personnel overseas is native? 

Colonel Battery. Yes, I do not have a breakdown of the total num- 
ber of natives. I have some figures by months showing the overseas 
strength broken down between the United States and native employ- 
ees. 

Mr. Taser. Does it run about the same in each area ¢ 

Colonel Battery. The overseas use of natives depend a lot on the 
location. In some areas, for instance, in the Northeast Air Com- 
mand, we are able to get Newfoundland personnel that can do just 
about all that is required. In other areas, such as the Far East, we 
have to bring in Filipinos. 

Mr. Taser. In the Far East. Can you not get Okinawa labor? 

Colonel Battery. We can get common labor, yes, but skilled, no. 
In that area of Okinawa we recruit some, quite a lot, from the Philip- 
pine Islands. 

Mr. Taser. You cannot get them in Japan? 

Colonel Batter. Some Japanese are used, yes; but at the skilled 
level the Filipino is better in most instances. 

Mr. Taser. The skilled labor is better than the others? 

Colonel Battery. We are recruiting a good many people from 
among those in the Philippines who worked for us when we were in 
there before. A great many of the personnel that have worked in the 
depots have done this type of job, and we have an area of recruitment 
in which we can pick up just about the skills we need. 


SCOPE OF BASE MAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONS FOR OPERATIONAL SUPPORT 


Mr. Taper. Tell me just about what is included in this project 458. 
You have a summary of it here on page 94-A, but it is difficult for 
anybody to tell just what you cover by that. 

Colonel Jensen. I have a breakdown of that. 

Mr. Taper. Would it cover the gasoline that you would buy? 

Colonel Jensen. Yes. The motor pool, which includes the opera- 
tion of motor vehicles, as well as railways, commercial transportation 
of equipment and supplies initiated by the installation, except for Mili- 
tary Sea Transportation Service. It provides funds for communica- 
tions services, including operation of telephone exchanges, expenses 
of telegraph, cable, teletype, telephone, and teletypewriter services. 
It provides funds of operation control and services, including base 
flight operations, flight line service, airways and air communication 
service, air weather service, flight service, and air rescue service. It 
pays for cost of administrative offices of installations, and of inter- 
mediate commands, temporary duty travel of all military and civilian 
personnel, including temporary duty expenses of ferrying aircraft 
and temporary duty movements of organizational units. 

It includes the maintenance of buildings, grounds, and airfield 
pavements, snow and sand removal, railroads, utility plants, and utility 
systems; provides funds for purchased utilities, including water and 
electricity, fire protection, aircraft crash rescue, fuel for utilities, space 
heating and cooking, and real property rentals. 

It provides funds for repair and maintenance of automotive and 
ground-powered equipment, marine equipment, installed shop equip- 
ment, and hand tools. 
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Also, it provides funds for the maintenance of aircraft which is 
beyond the capability of the mechanics in the tactical organization 
itself. It includes funds for cost of receipt, storage, and issue of 
supplies, materials, and equipment; subsistence handling, solid-fuel 
distribution, and for the operating of laundry and dry-cleaning 
plants. 

Mr. Taser. Does it include the labor of mechanics on these bases 
who work on the airplanes? 

Colonel JENSEN. va where there is tactical-unit maintenance 
required and where the type of maintenance is performed at the base 
level. 

Mr. Taper. Is there any other place in the Air Force justification 
where the mechanics who work on these bases get pay outside of this 
particular appropriation ? 

General Asensio. No; they are all in maintenance and operation. 

Mr. Taner. They are all in here? 

General Asensto. Yes. 

Mr. Taper. All except military personnel ? 

General Asens10. That is correct. 

Mr. Taner. The military personnel does a considerable part of that 
overseas and in the training set-ups? 

General Asgnsto. Yes; they do everything they can handle. 

Mr. Taser. But this covers the pay of that group entirely ? 

General Asensio. The maintenance and operations appropriation ; 
not necessarily 450 alone. 

Mr. Taper. Not necessarily 450? 

General Asensto. Most of it is in 450, 

Mr. Taser. How many of these employees are maintenance people, 
and how many are airplane mechanics / 

Colonel Bartxy. I do not have that. I would have to break it out. 
It would be quite a detail job to go through the tables of distribution 
for each one of these bases. Awhile ago we made the point that in 
this particular area for maintenance, such as the base type of main- 
tenance work performed on aircraft, a larger portion of the work 
is done by military. The civilian personnel in this area are tied 
mainly to maintenance and operation of base facilities. This is oper- 
ation of the base itself rather than the maintenance of aircraft. 

There are not as many in proportion in — area as there would be, 
tor example, in a Training Command are 

Mr. Taper. You mean there are not as ola people who are work- 
ing on airplanes as there would be in the Training Command? 

Colonel Baty. Civilians. 

Mr. Taser. Civilians. 

Colonel Baitry. In proportion to the total number. 

Mr. Taner. There would be more civilians in the Training Com- 
mand, who would be working on airplanes? 

Colonel Battery. That is right. 

Mr. Taner. Than there would be in a set- -up like this? 

Colonel Barmy. That is right. 

Mr. Taser. What is the major activity of this program? Have you 
got a base you could pic k out, one of your major bases, and tell us what 
the major activity is? 
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FUNCTION OF INSTALLATION SQUADRON AT CASTLE AIR FORCE BASE 


Colonel Battey. I have two right here. For instance, the installa- 
tion squadron on this particular base at Castle Air Force Base, Calif., 
has a total of 100 people. 

Mr. Taper. At this installation ? 

Colonel Barry. Yes. 

Mr. Taser. What installation is that? 

Colonel Battery. That is the squadron that operates the post en- 
gineer function, maintenance of the base and the grounds. 

Mr. Taser. It has a hundred people in it ? 

Colonel Batter. Yes. In this particular activity the bulk of the 
personnel are in supply and maintenance activities. We provide main- 
tenance for the motor vehicles; however, in this particular case we do 
not have any civilian personnel tied to the maintenance of aircraft. 

Mr. Taper. What is the total? 

Colonel Battery. There is a total of 329 civilian personnel. 

Colonel Bacon. This would be a two-wing station. 

Mr. Taper. You have no civilians operating thére. You have got a 
considerable number of white-collar workers in this particular set-up. 

Colonel Battery. Yes. When civilian personnel are on aircraft 
maintenance functions or on maintenace jobs, such as vehicles, they 
are not under the Classification Act and are ungraded employers. 
However, all the people, such as those working in headquarters, keep- 
ing records, clerks, and people of that kind, are graded employees. 

Mr. Taser. Who does the repair work on these airplanes at the two- 
wing set-up you were just telling us about ? 

Colonel Bartry. On this particular base, they are maintained by 
military personnel. It is a military organization, a T/O type or- 
ganization, composed of qualified military personnel to provide for 
the maintenance of the aircraft. 

Mr. Taner. Is that training? 

Colonel Battey. No. 

Mr. Taser. What do you mean by T/O? 

Colonel Jackson. Table of organization. 

Mr. Taner. I believe that is all I have at this time. 

Mr. Manon. General Asensio, you have given us the obligation 
and expenditure figures on 459? 

General Asensto. Yes. 


FUNCTION OF TYPICAL BASES FOR OPERATIONAL SUPPORT 


Mr. Taper. What is the yardstick whereby we might more or less 
pick out a typical base for operational support ? 

General Asensto. Any Strategic Air Command, Air Defense 
Command, or Tactical Air Command base could be considered repre- 
sentative. 

Mr. Manon. Some of them would be overseas and some of them 
would have other circumstances affecting them. In what category 
do we find considerable similarity in all parts of the base? 

General Asensro. You will find a similarity in bases having the 
same type of mission; for instance, aie we have a medium bomber 
wing station, you will find comparable operations except for such 
geographical dissimilarity as might exist. 





Mr. Manon. I am thinking of a base here in continental United 
States, where you will have for each approximately the same mili- 
tary personnel, approximately the same civilian personnel; and then 
I would like to figure out approximately what the military strength 
and the civilian strength is, and use that as a typical example. 

General Asensio. There are other factors which affect the rela 
tionship between the military and civilian, too. The civilian labor 
market, which is a matter of local concern, is sometimes a controlling 
element. We prefer to use civilians where we can. 

Colonel Bahr: [ have here three bases showing civilians by 
function. 

Mr. Manon. What bases are they ? 

Colonel Battry. I have Moses Lake Air Force Base, in Washing- 
ton; Castle Air Force Base in California, and Shaw Air Force Base. 
This will reflect just the civilians by jobs, and whether they are 
graded or ungraded employees. I do not have the military figures 
for these bases. This report would show the projected use of the 
people, when you get down to the operational command. As pointed 
out by General Asensto awhile ago, there are areas in which laboi 
may be scarce, where it becomes necessary to use military rather than 
civilians. 

Mr. Manon. Tell us what the situation is at Shaw. 

Colonel Bartzy. At Shaw Air Force Base we have a total of 296 
civilians, and they are spread about as we have indicated. This 
shows the personnel in the maintenance category on this particular 
base. 

Mr. Manon. For example, would you have such people as a ci- 
vilian personnel officer ? 

Colonel Battery. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. An administrative assistant ? 

Peete Baitey. No, Starting off at headquarters—and I can 

ive you this list if you want it. 

Mr. Manton. May I have this list, General ? 

General Asrnsto. I believe I have transmitted about the same 
thing to the committee. 

(Off-record discussion. ) 
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RESEARCH AND TEST SUPPORT 
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BRIG. GEN. MARSHALL S. ROTH, ASSISTANT FOR DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAMING 


COL. E. G. NABELL, CHIEF, SUPPORTING RESOURCES, DEPUTY CHIEF 
OF STAFF (DEVELOPMENT) 


Procram 460: ResearcuH AND Test Support 


Obligations by project 


Num- 


1953 
ber 


estimate 
(1) 


(5) 


DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


Base maintenance and operations $41, 365, 83 $62, 029, 000 


$78, 000, 000 
Major repairs and minor construction 2, 651, 2,700, 000 


4 000, 000 
Total direct obligations , O17, 732 64, 729, 000 82, 000, 000 
REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 


Base maintenance and operations 467, 500 741. 000 9RS, OOO 
Major repairs and minor construction 17, 000 16, 000 0 


Total reimbursable obligations 4184, 500 757, 000 


988, 000 


Total obligations 44, 502, 232 65, 486, 000 82, 988, 000 
! 


Mr. Manon. Will you proceed with the presentation of program 
460, General Roth ? 

General Rorn. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Gore. I have some questions I want to ask the general. Are 
you ready to answer them? 

General Rorn. I am ready to answer some of them. 

Mr. Manon. Suppose you go ahead with your statement then, 
General. 

General Roru. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
budget program 460, “Research and test support,” pavenss funds for 
the ‘support of the Air Force research and development program, 
which is funded in the “Research and development” appropriation. 
The “Research and test support” program is comprised of two budgets: 
One, project 468, “Base maintenance and operations,” provides for 
the maintenance and operation of installations used for research and 
development activities, and for operational suitability testing; the 
other, project 469, “Major repairs and minor construction,” provides 
for such services at these installations. Budget program 460 contains 
the estimated fiscal year 1953 support requirements for the following 
facilities : 

Headquarters, Air Research and Development Command; 

Air Force Missile Test Center and satellite stations; 

Eglin Air Force Base and satellite stations; 

Kirtland Air Force Base: 

Air Force Missile Text Wing; 
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Air Force Flight Test Center, located at Edwards Air Force Base : 
Arnold Engineering Development Center, located at Tullahoma, 
Tenn. ; 
Wright Air Development Center, located at Wright-Patterson Air 
Force Base; 
Rome Air Development Center, located near Rome, N. Y.: and 
Cambridge Research Center 


Baste MAInTENANCE AND OPERATIONS 


I will discuss first, budget project 468, “Base maintenance and op 
erations.” The normal expenses associated with the maintenance and 
operation of an Air Force base are common to research and test 
installations. Typical of these expenses are physical plant main- 
tenance, provision of heating fuels and utility services, maintenance 
of equipment supply and operating activities, and administrative 
services. However, many of these expenses are greatly magnified be- 

cause of forced isolation of bases for safety and security reasons. 

In order that you may be able to better evaluate the fund require- 
ment in this program, I will describe briefly the nature and magnitude 
of the planned workload and the geogr aphic al location of the various 
installations covered by this budget project. 


MISSILE TEST CENTER 


The Air Force Missile Test Center, Patrick Air Force Base, is the 
site of long-range guided-missile testing. The testing range extends 
from the east coast “of Florida to the island of Puerto Rico. 2 a distance 


of approximately 1,000 nautical miles. During fiscal year 1953 tests 
will be conducted utilizing portions of this range. Located at inter- 
vals are nine tracking stations which record “in flight” data of the 
missiles as they fly down the range. Two of these are located in the 
continental United States, and the other seven are scattered through- 
out the Bahama Islands, Santo Domingo, and Puerto Rico. Each is 
independent in operation and requires maintenance and operation 
support. 

The nearest railhead to Patrick Air Force Base is Cocoa, Fla., a 
distance of 15 miles. The missile-launching area is located 12 miles 
from the base, necessitating trucking of all missiles and equipment. 
These factors create an abnormal requirement for the operation and 
maintenance of a motor-vehicle fleet. Most of the range stations are 
accessible only by water, cerating an additional requirement for a 
fleet of boats. The firing schedule an dother testing activities will r 
greatly increased in fise al year 1953. Normal maintenance and oper: 
tion expenses attendant to the operation of this fac ility must bie 
pace with the increased range activity. 


MISSILE-TEST WING 


The Air Force Missile Test Wing, located at Holloman Air Force 
Base, is primarily concerned with the development testing of short- 
range guided missles. 

Mr. Taser. Where is the Holloman Air Force Base ? 

General Rorn. It is about 95 miles north of El Paso, Tex., near 
Alamogordo, N. Mex. 
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Mr. Manon. And about 100 miles from the Kirtland Air Force 
Base? 

General Rorn. About 100 miles. 

Mr. Manon. Where they have some of the guided missiles, and not 
very far from White Sands? 

General Rorn. It is about 35 miles from White Sands Proving 
(jrounds. 

The base is comprised of 46 instrumentation sites widely dispersed 
over an area 120 miles long, and 38 miles wide. These sites are con- 
nected by a network of 634 miles of unimproved roads laid out over 
rocky desert terrain. The condition of these roads, coupled with the 
number of vehicular miles required each month, results in abnormal 
maintenance expenses. Range and instrumentation facilities are used 
on a coordinated basis by the White Sands Proving Ground in sup- 
port of the Army and Navy guided-missiles programs. In addition, 
this estimate provides for support of the Upper Air Research Labora- 
tory, located on Sacramento Peak. Every effort is being made to 
accelerate the guided-missile program, and plans for tise al year 1953 
provide for an increase of approximately 25 percent in the testing 
activity at this installation. 


FLIGHT TEST CENTER 


The Air Force Flight Test Center is located at Edwards Air Force 
Base, approximately 75 miles northeast of Los Angeles, Calif. The 
primary function of this center is the development flight testing of 
new and modified aircraft. However, other test functions are per- 
formed, including aeromedical tests utilizing the high speed and 
deceleration tracks. In addition, an experimental rocket-engine test 
station will be in operation during fiscal year 1953. Isolation of the 
base for safety and security reasons, necessitating dispersion of the 
facilities over an area of 281 square miles, requires that it be almost 
entirely self-sufficient. Transportation between these dispersed facili- 
ties increases the need for vehicles and vehicle maintenance. An addi- 
tional support requirement will be generated in fiscal year 1953 by the 
initial testing of heavy bombers by Air Force contractors. 


ARNOLD ENGINEERING DEVELOPMENT CENTER 


The Arnold Engineering Development Center, located at Tulla- 
homa, Tenn., is concerned with the conduct of aeronautical and pro- 
pulsion development and testing. This center is still in the construc- 
tion stage; however, the high-altitude engine-test facility and a por- 
tion of the gas-dynamics fac ility will be pli aced in operation in fiscal 
year 1953. The estimated requirements for electrical power and the 
contractual operation of this facility represent the major portion of 
the total increase in fiscal-year-1953 fund requirements. 


CAMBRIDGE RESEARCH CENTER 


The Cambridge Research Center, located at Cambridge, Mass., per- 
forms electronic and geophysical research. Hanscom Airport, located 
at Bedford, Mass., is under the jurisdiction of this center. Much of 
the high-priority air-defense research work, which is vital to the de- 
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fense of this country, is being conducted at this center. The expansion 
of the scope of this activity, coupled with the assignment of Hanscom 
Airport, 1s primarily responsible for the increased requirement in 
fiscal year 1953. 

ROME AIR DEVELOPMENT CENTER 


The Rome Air Development Center is located at Griffiss Air Force 
Base, near Rome, N. Y. The primary function of this center is re- 
search, development, and test of electronic air-ground systems, such 
as aircraft detection and identification devices. A considerable por- 
tion of the funds requested for this center will be required for the 
support of a number of tenant organizations, the largest of which is 
an Air Matériel Specialized Depot. 


WRIGHT ATR DEVELOPMENT CENTER 


The Wright Air Development Center, located at Wright-Patterson 
Air Force Base, is concerned with the research and development of 
aircraft and guided missiles and the testing of component parts, sys- 
tems, and related equipment. Funds for the operation of the United 
States Air Force Parachute Test Group, El Centro, Calif., are also 
provided for in this estimate. It was requested by the Secretary of 
Defense that all parachute activities, including those of the Depart- 
ment of the Navy, the Department of the Army, and the Department 
of the Air Force, be concentrated in this one partic ular zone. 


HEADQUARTERS, AIR RESEARCH, AND DEVELOPMENT COMMAND 


Headquarters, Air Research, and Development Command, located 
in the heart of downtown Baltimore, is the focal point of all research 
and development activities of the United States Air Force. This 
headquarters was formed for the purpose of exercising management 
and operational control over the efforts of the various centers I have 
just discussed. The met ropolits in location of this headqu: urters and 
the lack of a Government air base necessitated the renting of airport 
facilities and contracting for maintenance of assigned aire raft. 

Mr. Manon. Where are all of these facilities ? 

General Rorn. The facilities for the aircraft are at the Friendship 
Airport. They have a maintenance contract and a service contract 
for the operation of aircraft at that location. 


SPECIAL WEAPONS COMMAND 


The Special Weapons Command, located year Albuquerque, N. Mex., 
conducts development and service testing of atomic weapons, asso- 
ciated equipment, and other special equipment. This estimate pro- 
vides funds for the logistical support of a number of tenant organi- 
zations—among which the Headquarters, Air Task Group, which 
is concerned with oversea atomic test, and Headquarters, Joint Test 
Group, which is responsible for continental nuclear testing. 
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AIR PROVING GROUND 


The air proving ground, located at Eglin Air Force Base, is the 
operational suitability testing organization for the Air Force. It 
consists of approximately one-half million acres, encompassing 10 
auxiliary airfields with associated bombing and gunnery ranges. This 
command is responsible for testing, under simulated combat condi- 
tions, equipment developed for or by the Air Force to determine if 
it is reliable, safe, and operation: ally effective equipment which can 
be maintained by service personnel. 


PROPOSED USE OF FUNDS IN 1953 BUDGET 


The estimate for budget project 468 totals $78 ah oad which 

$50,170,000 is for personnel services providing for 13,100 man-years. 
This amount for personne! service compares ie $47.892.000 for 
12,444 man-years in fiscal year 1952. The planned end fisca] year 
1953 strength of 13,335 compares W ith an estimated on-hand stre ngth 
of 12,791 as of June 30, 1952. The remaining $27,830,000 of the $78 
million requested in this budget project provides for nonpersonnel 
charges such as contractual services for maintenance and operation, 
utilities, communications, rentals, and for supplies authorized for 
local procurement. This sum compares with $14,156,000 for fiseal 
year 1952. The increase in nonpersonnel funds for fiscal year 1953 
amounts to $13,694,000. As indicated on this chart the major portion 
of this increase is attributable to two installations. 


Magor Reparrs anp Mtnor Construction 


This completes my discussion of budget project 468. 1 will 1 now 
discuss budget project 469, “Major repairs and minor construction.’ 

The estimate of $4 million to prov ide for “Major repair and minor 
construction of the various research, development, and test support 
installations,” which I discussed in budget project 468, covers work 
which is beyond the scope of routine day-to-day maintenance. 

The Air Force facilities utilized in support of the research and 
test program consist of specialized facilities for conducting research 
and development and operational suitability testing of equipment 
peculiar to the Air Force. Except for the usual troop facilities and 
administration buildings, the structures are usually of the industrial 
type. Most installations are provided with airfields to accommodate 
test and administrative aircraft. 

The expansion of the research and development program, requir- 
ing the major repair of existing facilities prior to utilization, ac- 
counts for the principal portion of this estimate. Due to the use of 
substitute materials and other emergency expedients adopted during 
the course of the World War II construction, considerable repair 
work is required to make temporary frame buildings suitable for use. 
In providing plant facilities for the expanded research and develop- 
ment program, we are following the policy that no new facility will 
be constructed if an existing fac ility can be reasonably repaired or 
modified to fulfill the requirements. 

The research and development program has gained pace in the 
last few years—building up from total obligations of approximately 
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$202 million in fiscal year 1950, $325 million in el year 1951, and 
$485 million in fiscal year 1952, to an estimated $525 million program 
in fiscal year 1953. The increase in program 460 fund requirements 
is principally attributable to the support needs of the expanding tech- 
nical program. 

The mission of Air Force research and development program is 
qualitative superiority of Air Force matériel. ‘To accomplish this 
mission the research and seenoien program was rapidly acceler- 
ated during fiscal years 1950, 1951 and 1952. Many items resulting 
from this accelerated program will be ready for test in fiscal year 
1953. Adequate funds to provide support for the testing of these 
items will prevent jeopardizing the efforts of prior years and will 
serve to insure the successful accomplishment of this mission. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Gore? 


ARNOLD ENGINEERING DEVELOPMENT CENTER 


Mr. Gore. I want to examine the budget of the operating funds for 
a corporation by the name of ARO. Are you prepared to respond 
to questions concerning the details of the budget for ARO? 

General Rorn. I can tell you, Mr. Gore, what funds we are plan- 
ning to give to ARO during fiscal year 1953. 

Mr. Gore. My questions will go not only to the budget, but to the 
allowable expenses, the reimbursements for current and previous fiscal 
vears; do you have those ? 

General Rorn. No, I do not. 

Mr. Taser. What kind of a corporation is it; is it a private corpora- 
tion, or a Government set-up ? 

Mr. Gore. It is a private corporation. 

General Rorn. A private corporation organized for the purpose 
of operating and maintaining the Arnold Ei ngineering Development 
Center at Tullahoma. 

Mr. Gore. I think I will have to defer, if he is unable to respond 
now, until such time as we can get the details. 

Mr. Manon. Suppose we go as far along as we can. 

Mr. Gore. At the present time I want to make inquiry into the ques- 
tion of the operating contractor. I want to cite this fact for your in- 
formation, Mr. Chairman, and the information of Mr. Taber. I con- 
ducted the hearings on the Atomic Energy Commission budget. 
During the course of the hearings, the Assistant Director of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, was General Farrell. General Farrell 
Was emp loyed at a salary of $17,500, and so far as I have been able to 
find out that represented the highest salary he had ever drawn in his 
life. 

During the course of the hearings, however, ARO, under a cost-plus 
operating contract, employed General Far rell at $30,000 a year, which 
salary we reimburse. 

Mr. Taser. That means he was on the Federal payroll at a time for 
$17,500. 

Mr. Gore. He was employed by the Atomic Energy Commission, 
and on the Federal payroll at $17,500; and ARO outbid the AEC. 

Mr. Taser. And took him off the payroll of the Government. 

Mr. Gore. Yes, they took him off the Atomic Energy payroll, but 
put him back on the Government payroll, indirectly, at $30,000. 
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Mr. Taper. Yes. 

Mr. Gore. Which reminds me of something that happened to Mrs. 
Gore and me at one time. We were attending an auction sale and, 
unknown to me, she was on one side of the room, and I was on the 
other, bidding for the same antique article, when it turned out we 
were the only bidders. 

This situation is very much like that. We are now obligated to pay 

$30,000 for the services of a man who was rendering service, happily 
so, at $17,500. Now, under a cost-plus contract, the operating con- 
tractor 2 getting a commission or a percentage fee. 

Mr. Taper. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. This incidentally applies not specifically to the 
Arnold Engineering Center, but to the Atomic Energy Commission at 
some other point, or is he assigned to the Air Force / 

Mr. Gore. Oh, yes; he is now an employee of the operating con- 
tractor who has a cost-plus contract guaranteeing reimbursement of 
the salary of $30,000 enjoyed by this individual and covered in this 
budget. 

Mr. Taner. Have they got a contract with the ARO outfit in the 
Air Force? 

General Rorn. Yes. 

Mr. Gore. I have a copy of the contract here. 

Mr. Taser. Can you tell us about what is contained therein / 

Mr. Gore. Off the record, at the time being. 

(Off-record discussion.) 

Mr. Mauon. Proceed with your presentation, General. 


LARGE NONPERSONAL ITEMS OF INCREASE IN 1953 BUDGET 


General Roru. I mentioneed previously in showing this chart to 
you and your committee that the two big increases of the nonperson- 
nel services occurred at the missile test center and at the Arnold 
Engineering Development Center, and that the total increase in the 
area of nonpersonnel services amounted to $13,694,000. I am sure 
you are interested in what that is. 

Of that amount there is $311,000 for contractual services at head- 


quarters ARDC, 
AIR RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT COMMAND 


Mr. Taser. What is the ARDC / 

General Rorn. It is the Air Research and Development Command. 
The fund requirement provides for contract maintenance of their 
aircraft at Friendship Airport. The contract cost is actually more 
than that amount, but the funds in this particular object class are 
only $311,000. They have no military personnel to conduct main- 
tenance and operations of aircraft at the command headquarters. 
This is done at Friendship Airport under contract. 

Mr. Taser. With the local airport set-up? 

General Rorn. Yes, sir. I do not know the name, Mr. Taber, of 
the company which has this contract. Maybe Colonel Carpenter 
would know. 


94918—52——61 
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Colonel Carrentrer. At the present time, sir, we are doing what 
little maintenance we can ourselves, and we are negotiating with sev- 
eral companies to see who can do this work for 1 


MISSILE TEST CENTER 


General Rorn. Another large item included in this is the “Missile 
test center.” where the additional utilities and materials increase 
amounts to SL.070,000. 

“Maintenance of equipment,” $1,889,000. 

“Contract labor,” $177,000. Much of this contract labor is on the 
down range islands and is in accordance with the pay scales on those 
islands. 

Additional supplies and materials amounting to $1,258,000. 


ARNOLD ENGINEERING DEVELOPMENT CENTER 


At the Arnold Engineering Development Center, which has the 
other large increase in cost, the electrical bill is estimated to be 
$3,250,000. 

The contract operation is $2,763,131. 


AIR PROVING GROUND 


At the Air Proving Ground the additional supplies required 
conduct their increased activities amount to $790,000. 

A total of $11 million of the $13 million increase is included in 
just those places I have mentioned. The other increases which I have 
here and can give you, if you desire, are the small increases which are 
scattered throughout the entire Research and Development Com 
mand organization. 


DISTINCTION BETWEEN RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT APPROPRIATION 
ACCOUNT AND RESEARCH AND TEST SUPPORT APPROPRIATION 


Mr. Manon. Please refresh my memory on the question as to what 
extent maintenance and operation funds are budgeted for in the big 
project, where you ask in excess of $500 million for research and 
development. 

General Asensto. That is exclusively for research and development, 
sir. 

Mr. Manon. Well, of course, maintenance and operations for the 
research and development centers is exclusively for research and de- 
velopment, too. You cannot have research and development without 
maintenance and operations. 

General lien nst0. We classify the “Research and development” ap- 
propriation as direct support of our researc ‘h and development activity. 

This is indirect support, inasmuch as it incorporates the costs of 
maintaining the sites on which the research and development activity 
operates, other than what is performed by contract away from Air 
Force installations. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Have you completed your statement ? 
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General Rorn. I have completed my original statement. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

General Rorn. I was going to break this down in several categories, 
to give you an indication of where the money is required. 


FUNDS REQUESTED BY CHARACTER OF OPERATION 


Mr. Taser. I think we ought to have a breakdown of the places 
this money is going. 

General Rorn. Very well. 

Mr. Taner. By fields, anyway. Perhaps you have it by the char- 
acter of operation. 

General Rorn. I have that too, sir. Let me give it to you by the 
type of operation first, and then tell you what centers these dollars 
are being used at. Would that be satisfactory / 

Mr. Manon, All right. 

General Rorn. For Personal services—this is the cost of civilian 
personnel to maintain and operate the bases, or their portion of that 
operat ion—50.170.000. 

For “Travel and per diem,” $1,525,000; for “Transportation of 
things,” $1,132,000; for “Communications services,” $732,000; for 
“Rents and utilities,” $6,425,000; for “Other contractual services,” 
$6,024,000; for “Supplies and materials,” $10,329,000 ; for “Equip- 
ment,” $1,331,000; and for “Taxes and assessments,” $332,000. 


FUNDS BY COMMAND AND GEOGRAPHICAL LOCATION 


1 will give you the breakdown of these funds by command and by 
center. 

The Air proving ground—— 

Mr. Taner. Which one is that / 

General Rorn. This is the Air proving ground at Eglin Field, Fla.. 
$14,251,000. 

The Special Weapons Command at Kirkland Air Force Base, 
Albuquerque, N. Mex., $4,758,000, 

Headquarters, Air Research and Development Command, which is 
in Baltimore, Mr. Taber—is $1,775,000. 

The Air Force missile test center, Cocoa, Fla., $11,531,000. 

The Air Force missile test wing, Holloman Air Force Base, N. Mex.. 
$5,584,000. 

The Rome Air Development Center, Rome, N. Y., $9,482,000. 

Cambridge Research Center, Boston, Mass., $2,901,000. 

Wright Air Development Center, Dayton, Ohio, $14,590,000. 

Arnold Engineering Development Center, $6,983,000. 

The Air Force flight test center at Muroc, Calif., $6,395,000. 

The total of that is $78 million, sir. I have given it to you both by 
object class distribution and by geographical location. 


INCREASE IN PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Taper. You have in here 13,100 man-years. How many do you 
have for 1952? 

General Rorn. 12,444 man-years. 

Mr. Taser. And how much money? 





General Rorm. $47,892,000. 

Mr. Taser. You are going to increase the number of personnel ap- 
proximately 656 / 

General Rorn. That is right. 


ARNOLD ENGINEERING DEVELOPMENT CENTER 


Mr. Taser. And you are increasing your dollar amount $2,278,000, 
which means an average payroll of about $3,700. Does that include 
the employees of this ARO set- up? 

General Rorn. Yes, sir, but it does not include the personnel hired 
under the contract with ARO. 

Mr. Taser. Are there other personnel besides that ? 

General Rornu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taner. What do you mean? Do you mean that they have 
charge of it, and all that sort of thing? 

General Roru. There are some civilian personnel at Tullahoma 
at the present time. 

Mr. Taser. At the present time? 

‘general Roru. At the present time. 

Mr. Taper, Will there be in 1953? 

General Ror. The total will be reduced in 1953, There will al- 
ways be some. The compt roller people, for instance. 

Mr. Taper. The what! 

General Rorn. The comptroller type of people, who control the 
dollars and the approval of purchases. They are Government per- 
sonnel. There will always be some administrative people. 

I have the list of people at the Arnold Engineering Development 
Center as of January 31, 1952. 

Mr. Taser. How many do you have there now ? 

General Rorn. One hundred and forty-four as of January 31, 1952, 
sir. That was the latest report I was able to acquire. 

Mr. Taser. One hundred and thirty-four ? 

General Ror. One hundred and forty-four, sir. 

Mr. Taser. One hundred and forty-four. How many do you 
expect? 

General Rorm. About the same number. I do not think there is 
any great change in this program contemplated for the Arnold Engi- 
neering Development Center next year. 

Mr. Taner. W ‘here is this Edwards Air Force Base? 

General Rorn. Edwards is at the town of Muroe, Calif., Mr. Taber. 

Mr. Taser. That is at Muroc? 

General Rorn. Yes, sir. Edwards and Muroc are the same. 

Mr. Tarver. This Patrick Base is the Florida set-up, is it not? 

General Roru. That is correct. It is 65 miles abeoil due east of 
Orlando. It is on the coast right opposite Orlando. 


EXPENDITURES AND OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Taner. General can you give me the expenditures ? 
General Asensio, Yes, sir. For project 468, $34.5 million; and for 
project 469, $2.5 million. 
Compar: able obligations against fiscal year 1952 as of December 31, 
1951, are $27.4 million for project 468 and $0.9 million for project 469. 
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Mr. Taper. It sounds like you are crowding a little to get the 469 
up to $4 million, when you are not using more than one-third of the 
appropriation in the first half of the year. 

General Asensro, That is not quite applicable to any major repair 
account, Mr. Taber, by virtue of the fact that there is a requirement 
for developing plans and specifications, advertising, and completing 
formal contracts. It is bound to be the fact that the last half of fiseal 
year obligations in any rehabilitation and minor construction account 
will carry the weight of the funds. 

Mr. Taser. Well, your other activities are going up dollarwise about 
$40 million, which would be a little less than 10 percent. You have 
figured your base maintenance operations will go up $18 million, 
which is almost 28 percent. It sounds like you are being a little 
liberal there. It does not seem like they ought to go up so much, 
without the other item going up. 

The first item I mentioned is about 8 percent, and this is going up 
27 percent. I wonder why that is? That sounds like you are crowd- 
ing it a little higher. 

General Rorn. We are comparing the obligations in fiscal year 
1952 of $485 million for the technical research and development 
program with the obligations anticipated in fiscal year 1953 of $525 
million. ‘The test centers which I have pointed out here in the chart 
are doing testing and development work on items produced with 
funds that were made available in 1951 and 1952. It is almost 
doubled. Funds for research and development increased from $202 
million in 1950 to $485 million in 1952. The results of that doubling 
in past years are now reflected in tests at the Missile Test Center, at 
Muroc, at Rome, and at other centers. The money that is spent for 
research and development in 1953, estimated now at $525 million, 
will not result in products being tested at these stations until the fol- 
lowing year or in subsequent years. 


Mavsor Repairs AND Minor ConstTrRUCTION 


Mr. Taser. I do not believe I have anything more at this time. 
There is a breakdown here on page 102, as to project 469. Perhaps 
that should be in the record. 

Mr. Manon. Yes, we will place that in the record. 

(The document is as follows :) 

Project 469, fiscal year 1953 requirements in support of the research and test 
program are summarized as follows: 

Technical facilities (including hangars, shops, warehouses, opera Amount 

tional space, laboratories, offices, etc.) $1, 422, 000 
Troop facilities (housing and welfare) be i e 976, 000 
Utility systems (electric, gas, water, and sewage) —__- 802, 000 
Pavements (airfields, walks, and roads) niece <a man 622, OOO 
Other (fences, grounds, railroad) —- es 178, 000 


Total oe 4, 000, 000 


Mr. Manon. The next neni we will take up ik consideration will 
be program 470, projects 471 through 479, where you are requesting 
$100 million for medical support. 

Mr. Manon. Before we consider that item, let us have a little 
conference. 

(Discussion off the record.) 





Fripay, Marcw 14, 1952. 
MEDICAL SUPPORT 
WITNESSES 


BRIG. GEN. H. H. TWITCHELL, DIRECTOR OF PLANS AND HOSPI- 
TALIZATION, SURGEON GENERAL 

EARL A. RAYMOND, CHIEF, SERVICE-WIDE SUPPORT BRANCH, 
DIRECTORATE OF BUDGET 

LT. COL. RAHE A. MILLER, CHIEF, REQUIREMENTS AND STOCK CON- 
TROL BRANCH, SURGEON GENERAL 

LT. COL. E. C. ROGOWSKI, CHIEF, PROGRAM REQUIREMENTS, SUR- 
GEON GENERAL 

COL. L. P. VEIGEL, CHIEF, RESOURCES ANALYSIS DIVISION, SUR- 
GEON GENERAL 


Obligations by project 


OF 1959 | O53 
litle ryt us 
estimate estimate 


2 


PIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


Medical procurement and supvly operations $877, 000 030, 000 
Medical equipment and supplies 54, 943, 753 94, 774, 000 39, 325, O06 
Edueation and training , 703, 5 3, 428, 000 , 347, 000 
Medical printing and reproduction 2, 326 126, 000 769, 000 
Medical care in non-Air Force facilities 7, 097, 602 ), 568, 000 }, O83, 000 
Care of the dead 5, 325 . 733, 000 , 741, 000 
Medical administration 9.5 , 493. 000 , 875, 000 
Maintenance and operation of medical treatment 

facilities . 922, 534 24, 897, 000 3, 492, 000 
Major repairs and minor construction ' 2, 610, 225 9, 691, 000 2, 338, 000 


Total direct obligations . 003 3, 587, 000 000, 000 
REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 


Medical equipment and supplies 3, 700 0 0 
Education and training 5, 000 0 0 
Medical printing and reproduction 27, 000 0 0 
Medical eare in non-Air Force facilities 0 0 785, 000 
Maintenance and operation of medical treatment facili- 

ties 808, 364 , 190, 000 760, 000 
Major repairs and minor construction 4, 000 0 0 


lotal reimbursable obligations 848, 064 , 190, 000 21, 545, 000 


lotal obligations 94, 626, 067 7, 777, 000 , 545, 000 


Mr. Preston. The committee will come to order. We will continue 
the hearings under the general subject of “Maintenance and opera- 
tion,” specifically under program 470, “Medical support.” 

I believe we have with us today Brig. Gen. H. H. Twitchell, who 
will make a general statement on this topic at this time. 

General TwircHe.i. Yes, sir. 


GFENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the Air Force con- 
templates the operations of 153 hospitals and 82 infirmaries with a 
normal capacity of 23,861 beds, and 148 dispensaries in order to pro- 
vide medical support for the Air Force in fiscal year 1953. 
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The amount requested is based upon the fu teroere to provide 
medical service in support of the planned build-up in Air Force 
strength as deployed in the continental United States ina overseas. 
This estimate is based upon the detailed evaluation of our experience 
in previous years. The amount requested is approximately 3 percent 
of the total maintenance and operations budget estimate. 

Based upon our current hospitalization rate of 1.43 per 100 military 
strength, we have projected our patient load for the fiscal year 1953 
on a rate of 1.47 per 100 military strength. This slight increase re- 
flects new and increased deployment into overseas areas of known 
higher morbidity rates. Our present very favorable hospitalization 
rate and our short average length of stay of 9.1 days in hospitals in 
zone of interior and 10.4 days in hospitals overseas can be continued 
only by furnishing adequate matériel and facilities as outlined in this 
estimate, which amounts to $100,000,000. Our projects will be briefly 
described. 

[ have placed a chart on the board here to indicate the divisions of 
our project, and as I go through them Colonel Rogowski will indicate 
the fiscal requirements. 

Project 471, “Medical procurement and supply operations,” amounts 
to $1,030,000 and provides the Air Force share to support the Armed 
Services Medical Procurement Agency. This agency, chartered by 
the Secretary of Defense and approved by the Secretaries of the three 
services, centrally procures medical supplies and equipment. ‘The cost 
of operation is shared by the Air Force, Army, and Navy on an equal 
basis. The increase of $153,000 over fiscal year 1952 is due primarily 
to greater volume of inspection of medical matériel at the point of 
origin, The detailed costs to support the Armed Services Medical 
Procurement Agency are furnished in the estimate submitted by the 
Surgeon General, Department of the Army. 

Project 472 covers medical equipment and supplies and amounts to 

$39,525.00), or 39 percent of our total requirement. This provides 
for the funds required to purchase medical matériel needed to support 
our medical treatment facilities and the Air Force share of the De- 
partment of Defense blood and blood derivatives program. The funds 
required are $55,449,000 less than the estimated obligations in fiscal 
year 1952. This large decrease is the result of reduced requirements 
in the areas of medical matériel reserves, station stock level adjust- 
ments, and the Department of Defense blood and blood derivatives 
program. 

Project 473, “Education and training,” amounts to $3.347,000 and 
reflects the requirement for training medical service personne] of the 
Air Force in military service schools, civilian institutions, and in 
Air Force hospitals. 

The Air Force, as well as the other military services, provides - 
certain postgraduate training of professional military personnel | 
the utilization of qualified medical, dental, and allied specialists on 
a consultant and instructional basis. These consultants not only in- 
crease the professional skills of officers and airmen but also assist in 
the definitive care of patients. The recurring expenses between fiscal 
year 1952 and fiscal year 1953 are comparable in nature in this area 

Project 474, “Medical printing and reproduction,” in the amount 
of $769,000, provides for the publication of certain Air Force regula- 
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tions, letters, manuals, pamphlets, and items of a similar nature per- 
taining to the medical service. Of the total amount requested, $534,000 
is required for the reprinting of existing medical publications and 
forms, for the printing of new forms prescribed by the Department 
of Defense for use by the three military services, and for the estab- 
lishment of a depot stock level and pipeline. Also included are funds 
for the publication of the revised Joint Armed Services Catalog of 
Medical Matériel, which has been in use by the three medical services 
of the Military Establishment since July 1949. The new revision of 
this catalog will use the format of, and contain the material prescribed 
by, the Munitions Board Cataloging Agency. 

Project 475 is for medical care in non-Air Force facilities. It is 
estimated that funds in the amount of $6,083,000 will be required to 
reimburse Government and civilian agencies for medical and dental 
care provided Air Force military personnel when Air Force hospitals, 
infirmaries, and dispensaries are not available. In accordance with 
our policies, and pursuant to Department of Defense directive, we 
utilize the facilities of the Army and Navy to preclude duplication of 
medical service facilities. The decrease in this project from fiscal 
year 1952 is the result of greater utilization of Air Force base medical 
facilities in caring for Air Force military personnel. 

Project 476, “Care of the dead,” is estimated at $1,741,000 and will 
provide for the payment for the disposition of remains of deceased 
Air Force military personnel. This estimate is based upon the actual 
death-rate figures of fiscal year 1951 projected against Air Force 
strength in fiscal year 1953. 

Project 477, “Medical administration,” estimated at $1,875,000, will 
provide for the costs of administration of the Air Force medical 
service at this headquarters and major command levels. This project 
represents 1.8 percent of the medical support program and remains 
proportionately small considering the greater responsibilities incident 
to the increased size and increased base utilization by the Air Force. 

Project 478, “Maintenance and operation of medical treatment 
facilities,” amounts to $33,492,000, or 33 percent of our total budget. 
The funds requested will provide for the day-to-day expenses incident 
to the operation of our hospitals, infirmaries, and dispensaries such 
as the employment of civilians, the travel of personnel, the transpor- 
tation of medical supplies and equipment, the purchase of communi- 
cation services, the local purchase of medical supplies, repair of medi- 
cal equipment and the obtaining of contractual medical services. The 
increase over fiscal year 1952 estimated obligations is directly attrib- 
utable to the phased increase in the number of our medical treatment 
facilities from 346 in fiscal year 1952 to 883 in fiscal year 1953. These 
facilities are required to provide medical support for the increased 
Air Force military strength. 

The last project, project 479, major repairs and minor construction, 
amounts to $12,338,000. These funds are required to do the work 
beyond the capabilities of routine day-to-day facility maintenance 
provided for in project 478, previously discussed. 

Subsequent to July 1950, as the Air Force expanded, medical fa- 
cilities which had been in complete nonuse, on closed bases, or used 
for other than medical and dental purposes at existing bases had to be 
placed into immediate increased use. This occurred both in the zone 
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of the interior and overseas. Many of the facilities that had been 
in only very limited daily use, and that with little or no main- 
tenance, had deteriorated to such an extent that a big backlog of re- 
habilitation and modification requirements had developed. 

As the Air Force expanded it was necessary to reopen bases which 
had been on a stand-by nonuse status since World War II. The con- 
dition of the medical facilities at these bases is, in general, deplorable. 
Approximately 80 percent were built as temporary 5-year life con- 
struction between 1940 and 1943 and have had little maintenance or 
supervision since the war. In some cases the World War II hospitals 
had been completely converted at unused bases to housing for civilians 
or to office space for other Government agencies. Upon their return 
to Air Force control they required reconversion for medical use in 
accordance with present policies for maximum utilization of existing 
structures, 

With the funds appropriated during fiscal year 1951 and fiscal year 
1952 we have been able to rehabilitate medical facilities on a very 
austere basis. Steadily increasing costs within the building industry 
have further limited the functional rehabilitation of wards and clinical 
facilities of the medical units. 

The rehabilitation requirements in fiscal year 1953 for which funds 
are requested consist of three main categories. 

1. Initial rehabilitation of facilities at newly acquired and/or reac- 
tiv: ated bases. 

2. Austere yet essential rehabilitation and modification deferred 
om the fiscal year 1951 or fiscal year 1952 programs due to the in- 
anaes costs within the building fields. 

Internal modifications of facilities to provide austere yet more 


Aan: facilities in order that the manpower available will be 
able to provide more effective medical care with an eventual over-all 
savings in view. 

This concludes my general statement and with your permission 
we will review the individual projects beginning with project 471 
on page 107. 


PRINTING AND REPRODUCTION 


Mr. Preston. I noted with some interest your comment relative to 
the item for medical printing and reproduction, wherein you seek 
$769,000 for fiscal year 1953 as against an estimated $1: 26.000 for 
1952. How do you account for this very large increase in this par- 
ticular item, when your general medical program is not being ex- 
panded in the same ratio? 

General Twrrcnett. In this program this year we have quite a few 
new publications directed by the Department of Defense which will 
come to all three services. We have had on the shelf, of course, quite 
a few items of a similar nature, of an old type. 

We have, in fact, during this year utilized those items down to the 
last drop, and we are behind in some cases, prior to putting the new 
items on the shelf. ~ 

Mr. Preston. Are the other branches of the services also distrib- 
uting these same publications to which you are referring now? 

General TwrrcuerL. They are for the most part distributing these 
publications to which I am referring, in the nature of blank forms and 
so on. On the pamphlets I am not sure. 
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Mr. Preston. Will they furnish a like amount of money, each of the 
other branches of the services, or will you pick up the check for this 
item ¢ 

General TwrreHe.i. I am picking up the check for this item. We 
publish our own requirements in each one of these fields. 

General Asensio, We are picking up our share. 

Mr. Preston. What is your share, $769,000? 

General Asensio. That is right, sir. If you would turn to page 
120, sir, we have the details on this particular project. 

Mr. Preston. Well, we will go into that when we reach this subhead 
on the details. I was just interested in this amount iol so much out 
of proportion to the general expansion of your medical support pro- 
gram. However, we will go into the details of it when we reach that 
item under this general he: nding. 

General Twrrcnet.. That is essenti: lly why it has gone up. We 
have let ourselves during last year run out of the old forms, the blank 
forms and material of that kind, which we had available. In other 
words, we used up the stock on the shelf before we published the 
new ones, knowing that as soon as the new ones were published they 
would be utilized. $78,000 of that is broken down into our require- 
ments for the new catalog, which I mentioned, which is being pre- 
pared by the Joint Armed Services reg Te Agency. They have 
a new catalog coming out this year, which fits the requirements of 
the Munitions Board Cat: aloging Sane 

Mr. Preston. How many groups would this program envision sup- 
port for? How many Air Force groups ? 

General TwrrcHEe.L. 126 combat groups, sir. 

Mr. Preston. Mr. Taber, do you have some questions on the general 
statement ¢ 


Mepicat PRocUREMENT AND SUPPLY OPERATIONS 


Mr. Taper. The thing which I do not understand is that with a 
requirement of $39 million for medical equipment and supplies it is 
going to cost $153,000 more to do the buying and checking. That does 
not make sense. 

General TwrrcHe.i. The $153,000, sir, is the portion that supports 
the entire Armed Services Procurement Agency. It is not alone our 
own. The $153,000 in project 471, you see, is an increase. 

Mr. Taner. Yes. It is $153,000, and you have a little over one-third 
as much equipment and supplies to buy. 

General Twirrcneti. May I try to explain that again. 

Mr. Taper. It sounds like it ought to be reduc ‘ed, instead of in- 
creased. 

General Twrrcnet. May | explain that again ¢ 

The items being received during fiscal year 1953 will be the items 
purchased with the money allocated in 1952, Since the money is 
being spent at this time, delivery will be occurring into and through 
1953. We inspect these items as they are finished at the factory, 
before they are packed and delivered, in order to avoid unpac ‘king 
and inspecting later. 

That $153,000 is our share of the increase in the Armed Services 
Procurement Agency. 
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Mr. Taser. You mean that all these medical supplies are bought 
by one set-up ‘ 

General TwircHe.. Yes, sir. <All the standard supplies are pur- 
chased by the Medical Procurement Agency in New York, which is 
established by the Secretary of Defense, and it purchases for the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force use, from one catalog of items. 


EXPENDITURES AND OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Taser. I think I had better ask my usual questions on expendi- 
tures and obligations of General Asensio. 

General Asenstio. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. I do not know whether he has the answers or not, but I 
would expect so. 

General AsEnsto. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. All right. 

General Asensto. The expenditures for the fiscal year 1951 program: 
Project 471, $0.6 million; project 472, $37.9 million; project 473, 
$1.1 million; project 474, $0.2 million. 

Mr. Taser. That is more than the other. ‘ 

General Asensio. The round-off for $162,000 is $0.2 million, sir, 

For project 475, $6.8 million; for project 476, $1.1 million; for 
project 477, $0.9 million; for project 478, $15.2 million; for project 
479, $10 million. 

The $15.2 million is higher than the $14.9 million, but reimburse- 
ments of almost $0.8 million were effected in project 478. 

The comparable obligation data for December 31, 1951: For project 
471, $0.4 million; for project 472, $36.3 million; for project 473, $0.7 
million; for project 474, $0.1 million; for project 475, $2.1 million; 
for project 476, $0.9 million; for papa 477, $0.7 million; for project 
478, $12.2 million; for project 479, $3.2 million. 

Mr. Taser. I guess that is all I have on the general questions. | 
will have some on the details as we go along. 


MEDICAL PROCUREMENT AND SUPPLY OPERATIONS 


Mr. Preston. Did you have a statement to make on project 471, 
General ? 

General TwircHe.i. No, sir. On page 107 in your book we have 
explained project 471 in detail. 

Mr. Preston. You do not have a separate statement / 

General TwircneL,. No exception for the statement here in the 
justifications. 

In other words, this estimate, $1,030,000, provides for the Air Force 
pro rata share, one-third, of the total operating costs of the Armed 
Services Medical Procurement Agency. The Air Force’s share is 
based upon the estimate which is made by the Agency, approved by 
the directorate, which is composed of the representatives of the 
Surgeons General. 

The primary function of the Agency is the procurement of standard 
medical matériel for the medical services of the three militar y depart- 
ments. Additional functions of this joint agency include the estab- 
lishment of joint specifications, compilation ofa joint catalog of medi- 
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cal matériel used by the armed services, responsibility for inspection 
of medical matériel delivered and contract terminations and settle- 
ments. 

The Air Force share of the total fund requirement for fiscal year 
1953 is based upon the estimate of the Armed Services Medical Pro- 
curement Agency as reviewed by the directorate of the Armed Services 
Procurement Agency and the three medical services of the Depart- 
ment of Defense. The detailed justification in support of the operat- 
ing cost of the Agency will be supplied by the Department of the 
Army, whose medical service has the administrative responsibility 
for the operation of the Agency. 

* 


MepicaL EQuIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 


Mr. Taser. Most of — material which you have obligated so far 
will be delivered this year, will it not? On that which you have obli- 
gated down to the first of the year it will be delivered in fiscal 1952? 

General Twircne.. Are you spseaking of project 471 money, sir? 

Mr. Taser. Four hundred and seventy-two. 

General Tavircueti. Four hundred and seventy-two. 

Mr. Taner. Most of this money you have obligated down to the 
31st of December 1951, will be delivered in this current fiscal year, 
will it not? 

General Twrrcne yt. Most of that which we have now obligated, 
except for certain long lead items, like X-ray machines and machines 
like that, which take 9 months for delivery, after the obligation is 
made, would fall in that category. 

Mr. Taser. They would not be more than 10 or 15 percent of the 
total, probably, in dollars. 

General Twrrcuety. Roughly 50 percent. 

Mr. Taser. Really, with what you had left over last year, and what 
vou have delivered this year, you have more than you will have to 
handle in 1953. That is about the size of it. You will have deliv- 
eries on more items that have to be checked in 1952 than you will in 
1953 

General Twrrcnetu. That does not necessarily cover the dollar costs, 
sir. It is the type of item delivered which takes more inspection, 
sometimes, than the dollar cost of that which has been delivered. 

Mr. Taser. That might be, but those dollar cost items which are low 
are items of rapid procurement, after they are ordered, asa rule. They 
will be received and taken care of this year. 

General Twrrenety. That is not necessarily true, Mr. Taber, because 

have planned our procurement against medical supplies for a 
spread-out delivery, even though we have made our obligations, be- 
cause medical procurement is in a field where there are not too many 
operating concerns which make the items which we need. 

If we ask for rapid delivery in large amounts of these we would 
have to ask these concerns to build up their production capacity. 
Therefore, we have asked for a slower delivery and permitted it 
within the operational capabilities of the facilities. 

Mr. Taser. They have most of those small things in stock and can 
ship them out to you right away, can they not? 

General TwrrcHeLt. That has not been our experience in the pro- 
curing of these supplies. Up to the 1st of December we were getting 
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backorders of up to 3 months on items which you would think would 
be immediately available. We have had to slow down on our items. 
Our items are really just beginning to move in. 


MEDICAL PROCUREMENT AND SuppeLy OPERATIONS 


Mr. Taser. How many people do you have employed in this? 

General TwircHetu. Project 471? 

Mr. Taper. Yes. 

General TwircHetL. I am unable to answer that, since it is the re- 
sponsibility of the Surgical General of the Army. They carry the 
administrative responsibility of that agency. 

Mr. Taper. You do not have any breakdown of that? 

General TwircHEety. No, sir; because that is the Army responsi- 
bility, to develop and defend it. 

Mr. Taser. Do they tell you just offhand how much your share is? 

General TwircueE.t. They tell us what our share is. After the 
Agency has worked up its program, it is then approved by the 
directorate of the Agency, composed of the direct representatives from 
the Surgeon Generals of the three services. When they approve the 
program of the Agency for the Surgeon Generals, the cost is then pro- 
rated among the three services; one-third, one-third, and one-third. 

Mr. Taper. How did you get this figure, then? Did they give it to 
you? 

General Twircnett. No,sir. We worked that out in the directorate. 
The Surgeon General of the Air Force representative sat on the board 
which determined how much money would be spent, and then they 
divided that by three so that they did not just pass it to us. We were 
in on the decision as to the amount of the estimate. 

Mr. Taser. I think I would like to have supplied to the committee 
at this point in the record a table showing the employment in con- 
nection with that set-up, and the other expenses, and the total. I 
ought to have it for the whole three services, and then we can divide 
it by three. You can divide it by three after you get it set up, so that 
we can see just what it is. 

General TwrrcHe... Yes, sir. I will obtain that from the Army. 

Mr. Taser. All right. 


(The information is as follows:) 


Estimated cost of operation of Armed Services Medical Procurement Ageney, fiscal 
year 1953 


services expenses 


Civilian positions, 623; civilian man-years, 610 | 
Total expenses ; $2, 319, 402 $893, 508 | $3, 213, 000 
Less Federal Civil Defense share 92, 355 | 30, 645 | 123, 000 


Personal | Other 
} 
| 


Pont : [a 
Department of Defense expenses of Agency 2, 227, 047 862, 953 | 3, 090, 000 
Air Force share : . 742, 349 287, 651 | 1, 030, 000 
Army share 742, 349 287, 651 1, 030, 000 
Navy share 742, 349 287, 651 1, 030, 000 
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Mr. Preston. Mr. Taber, in the interest of time, since you are 
familiar with this bill and I am not, suppose you just take these items 
and go on through them, and as you discuss them one by one if there 
are any questions which occur to me I will ask them at the conclusion 
of your investigation of them. Is that agreeable ? 

Mr. Taner. Yes, it is. 


Mepican EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 


General Twirrenei.. For project 472 we are requesting $39,325,000, 

Mr. Taser. That is on page 108 of the justifications ? 

General Twrrcney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taner. You have there recurring procurement and nonre- 
curring procurement. 

General Twircnet.. And the Department of Defense blood frac- 
tionating program. 

Mr. Taser. Yes. 


SUMMARY JUSTIFICATION DATA 


Mr. Preston. We will insert the prepared justification material. 
(The matter referred to follows:) 
$39, Rs 25 


Project 472: Medical equipment and supplies_____- a , 000 
This estimate is composed of the following requirements : 


| Gross require- 
| ments (includ- 
| ing transpor- 


tation) 


Less assets Fiseal year 1953 
(on hand and requirements 


Summary of requirements 
due in (net) 


4. Recurring procurement | $57, 505, 648 $26, 163, 648 $31, 342, 000 

3. Nonrecurring procurement 53, 571, 713 46, 213, 7 S 3 | 7, 358, 000 

‘. Department of Defense blood fractionating program 625, 000 | _ 625, 000 
sl 

| 


Grand total ait 111, 702, 361 | 72, 377, 361 39, 325, 000 


A. Recurring procurement, $31,342,000 
The recurring procurement requirement is composed of the following elements : 


Consumption requirement - ce i weleltiley _. $28, 035, 000 
Depot stock level and pipeline . .. 2,428, 600 
Blood plasma requirement ‘ = . saa 879, 000 


1. Consumption requirement, $28,035,000-—The funds requested for consump- 
tion will provide the medical supplies and equipment consumed in furnishing the 
day-to-day medical care to the patients in the Air Force hospitals, infirmaries, 
and dispensaries. The requirement is directly related to the average military 
strength to be supported during the fiscal year 1953. The actual replacement 
and consumption issue experience as reflected by the records of the Armed 
Services Medical Procurement Agency was reduced to a unit cost factor per 
military man-year and adjusted for changes in the level of: prices through 
September 1951. The resulting unit cost of $26.88 which is exclusive of first 
destination transportation costs was then related as shown below to the fiscal 
year 1953 military man-years to arrive at the estimate. 


Military man-years eee : ; : 1, 012, 006 
Man-year unit cost —- ; o. 8S 
Net requirement omboatl set teal --. $27, 202, 721 
Plus transportation 7 . $832, 279 
Fiscal year 1953 gross requirement- ' s $28, 035, 000 


2. Depot stock level and pipeline, $2,428,000.—To assure an adequate depot 


stock level and pipeline of medical matériel and equipment necessary to support 
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the planned end fiscal year 1953 military strength, a 12-month supply is required 
to be on hand or on order at the depots. The authority for this 12 months on 
hand or on order level is contained in Department of Defense directive dated 
November 22, 1950, subject: Policies Governing Medical Supply Operations. 
Since this requirement is directly related to military strengths, the man-year 
consumption unit cost of $26.88 was applied to fiscal year 1953 military end 
strength. From the gross requirement thus developed the assets on hand in 
the depots or on order were deducted, resulting in a fiscal year net requirement 
exclusive of first destination transportation. The table set forth below illustrates 
the above computation: 


Fiscal year 1953 military end strength--- ‘ 1, 061, 000 
ee ear Wet COC... onan tennis ck ; a $26. 8S 
Gross requirement me a $28, 519, 680 
Less assets i sl ti at alii ; : ._. $26, 163, 648 
Plus transportation__-~_-~-- a $71, 968 
Fiscal year 1953 net requirement__-_-- : $2, 428, 000 


3. Blood plasma requirement, $879,000.— Based upon past experience, it is esti- 
mated that the Air Force will require 31,570 units of new blood plasma for use 
in the day-to-day care of patients. These units of blood plasma will be procured 
from Department of Defense Blood Plasma Stockpile at a unit cost of $27. 


Units required - 8,00 
Unit cost _ ~ $27 
lus first destination transportation 

Total cost feta aivctiedl 


B. Nonrecurring procurement, $7,358,000 
Included in this amount are the following items: 


1. Initial issue requirement____- hehaiiad s. _ $5, 032, 000 
2. Medical matériel reserves____.-. ~~~ 2, 326, 000 


a) ve 


1. Initial issue requirement, $5,032,000.— These funds will provide for the initial 
issue of such items of supply and equipment as dental units, air transportable 
infirmaries and dispensaries, aeronautic first-aid kits, and flight surgeons’ and 
flight nurses’ bags. Various factors such as military strength, number of per 
sonnel of a special category (flight surgeons and flight nurses), and numbers 
and types of wings to be supported are used in computing these requirements. 
The man-year consumption unit cost does not reflect the cost of these special 
and initial issue items, 

2. Medical material reserves, $2,326,000.—To support the Air Force in its 
anobilization and readiness program, it is necessary to stock pile critical and 
long lead time items of medical material, which will be required to provide 
medical care to Air Force military personnel under the current war plans. The 
selected items will be required during the period between D-day and the time 
when production can meet the increased demand for these items. The estimate 
was made on a line item or table of organization and equipment hospital assem- 
bly basis, with full allowance given to the assets on hand from previous years’ 
procurement. 

“Critical items” are those which appear in good supply, but which would be 
scarce in case of sudden acceleration in demand. Examples are 
Atropine sulphate 
Aluminum hydroxide gel 
Gauze bandages and dressings 
Antibiotics 

“Long lead time items” are those which require considerable delay between 
negotiation of contract, fabrication, and delivery into the consumer pipe line. 
Examples are — 

Anesthesia apparatus 
Cardiograph 

Sterilizers, steam and electric 
X-ray machines 

Centrifuge 

Microscope, binocular 
Balance, analytical 

Gross requirement, $48,470,650; less assets, $46,213,713; plus transportation, 
$69,063 ; fiscal year 1953 net requirement, $2,326,000. 

C. Department of defense blood fractionating program, $625,000. 
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This estimate represents the Department of the Air Force’s share of partici- 
pation in the Office, Secretary of Defense sponsored program for the fractionating 
of blood plasma into serum albumin. 


RECURRING PROCUREMENT 


General Twrre HELL. In our recurring procurement we have a re- 

quirement for $31,842,000. That $31,342,000 is broken out as, first, a 

“Consumption “requirement” ; second, “Depot stock level and pipe- 
line”; ae third, the “Blood-plasma requirement.” 

There are $28,035,000, $2,428,000, and $879,000 for those three 
items. 

The “Consumption requirement” is $28,035,000, and is requested 
to provide the medical supplies and equipment which are consumed 
in furnishing the day-to-day medical care at the hospitals, infirmaries, 
and dispensaries, and is directly related to the military strength. 

The Medical Procurement Agency has a ed to a unit-cost factor 
the issue experience, per military man-year, and adjusted for the price 
changes through September 1951. 

The Air Force unit cost is $26.88 for each military man-year. Our 
average strength is 1,012,006, and multiplied by the unit man-year 
cost gives a net requirement of $27,202,721. We have added to that 
the transportation charge from the initial point to the initial depot. 
This gross requirement then is $28,035,000 for the consumption factor 
at the basis of $26.88 for medicines and consumed items per man per 
year. 

That is probably less money than a great many of us individually 
spend for medications during the course of a year. 

Mr. Taser. Well, I do not know. Do you think that is so? 

General Twrrcenetn. Yes, sir; I am sure that is so. It is $26 a year, 
and that is 50 cents a week for medication. When we think of the 
prices of some of our medications, like aureomycin and penicillin and 
some of those things today, it is not very much. 

Mr. Taper. They are pretty high-priced, but I think there are a lot. 
of us who do not spend that much. 

General Twircnet.. Some of us who are fortunate are not ill that 
much, The ones who are more sickly have to bear the burden. 


DEPOT STOCK LEVEL AND PIPELINE 


The second part of that is the “Depot stock level and_ pipeline,” 
$2,428,000 in requirements. This is to assure an adequate depot stock 
level and pipeline quantity and is based on the military end strength 
of fiscal year 1953. A 12-month supply is required to be on hand and 
on order. In other words, 6 months on hand and 6 months on order. 

The authority for this 12 months is based upon the Department of 
Defense directive, and applies to all three services, setting forth the 
the policy governing medical supply operation. 

Mr. Taser. This $2,428,000 is what you have to buy to take care of 
the reserve for the increased number of folks in the Air Force; is 
that the idea? 

General Twrrcnet. It is the average over the year, and we have to 
have it in the depots and available or on order in order to maintain 
an adequate level. 
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BLOOD-PLASMA REQUIREMENT 


The “Blood-plasma requirement” is $879,000. Based upon our 
actual past experience, we have estimated that the Air Force will 
require 31,570 units of blood plasma for use in the day-to-day care of 
patients. These units of blood plasma are procured from the Depart- 
ment of Defense blood-plasma stockpile at a unit cost of $27. This 
cost is fixed by the OSD. It is a fixed price for all services for new 
plasma. The Office of the Secretary of Defense fixes that price, and 
we estimate we will need 31,570 units. That cost, plus the cost of 
transportation, is $879,000. 


NONRECURRING PROCUREMENT 


The next major item in this field is the nonrecurring procurement. 
This nonrecurring procurement is for $7,358,000. $5,032,000 is for 
initial issue requirements. These initial issue requirements provide 
such items as air-transportable infirmaries and dispensaries, aero- 
nautic first-aid kits, flight surgeons’ and flight nurses’ bags, and items 
of that nature, which are in direct support of the number and types 
of wings which the Air Force will have, as contained in the concept 
of the 126 combat-wing Air Force. 


MEDICAL MATERIEL RESERVES 


In the “Medical matériel reserves” we have $2,326,000. This $2,- 
326,000 is to support the Air Force in its readiness program. It is 
necessary to stockpile critical and long-lead-time items of medical 
matériel which will be required to provide medical care to Air Force 
military personnel in the oversea theaters—I want to emphasize 
that this is in support of those in the over-sea theaters—under the 
current war plans. The selected items will be required between D-day 

and the time when production can meet the increased demand for the 
items. 

Certain examples of the critical items are aluminum hydroxide gel, 
atropine sulfate, gauze bandages,-and dressings, and certain of the 
antibiotics. 

The long-lead-time items are certain items like cardiographs, anes- 
thesia apparatus, sterilizers, X-ray machines, and items which take 
econ longer to make and which are made only. by a few con- 
cerns. 


BLOOD-FRACTIONATING PROGRAM 


The third major item is the “Blood-fractionating program,” for 
$625,000. 

This represents the Air Force’s participation in the Secretary of 
Defense program for fractionating the blood plasma which we have 
now into serum albumin. 

That program is divided. The Air Force pays 25 percent, the 
Navy 25 percent, and the Army 50 percent, because the Army uses 
that much more. 

Mr. Taper. That is the last of your project 472? 

General Twrrcne.. That covers project 472; yes, sir. 

94918—52——62 
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EpUCATION AND TRAINING 


On page 112 of the justifications there are the requirements for the 
education and training program, $3,347,000. 

Mr. Preston. We will insert prepared justifications at this point. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


Project 478: Education and training le a ea _ $3, 347, 000 


The following is a breakdown of the requirements by major category of 
training: i 
Summary of requirements 

Fiscal year 1958 

A. Operation and maintenance of Air Force medical schools____--__ $1, 214, 056 

’. Training in Air Force hospitals Sere : . 909, OOO 

C. Training in civilian institutions___-- cesta Y9S, S47 

D. Training in service medical schools and facilities (other than Air 
Force operated ) 


pcttpnbttt atte bisa d ae aeh aedse 225, OYT 


I i ina stite Sitcteenimeia ial hn atiaiiaietna a cake elise das, | Na ne 


Operation and maintenance of Air Force medical schools- . 1,214, 056 
1. Operation and maintenance of Gunter Branch of the School 
of Aviation Medicine____- adie sitcinda Tinea eae 217, 471 
2. Temporary-duty travel of students attending Air Force 
operate |] medical schools_.___--- ; eee econ 996, 585 


1. Operation and maintenance of Gunter Branch of the School of Aviation 
Vedicine, $217,471.—The Gunter Branch of the School of Aviation Medicine will 
coffer 7 courses of instruction for officer personnel and 10 courses for airmen. 
It is estimated that 5,905 officers will receive instruction in fiscal year 1953 in 
such fields as indoctrination training for medical-service officers, flight-nurses’ 
training, basic course for Medical Service Corps officers, and dental-service ad- 
ininistration. In addition, it is estimated that instruction will be furnished 
8.379 airmen in such subjects as aeromedical apprentice, medical-service super 
visor, preventive-medicine technicians, and dental technicians. 

The funds requested will provide for the employment of 48 man-years of 
civilian personnel utilized as clerical help necessary to support the military 
instructors of the school; temporary duty travel of instructor personnel attend- 
ing American Medical Association and American Dental Association conferences 
und meetings as well as travel to other Air Force facilities as lecturers; and, 
for the procurement of such training aids as skeletal demonstrations, training 
films, and nonstandard chemicals. 

2. Temporary duty travel of students attending Air Force medical schools, 
$996,585.—Under the provision of paragraph 4205, joint travel regulations for 
the uniformed services, all military personnel receive $9 per diem while in a 
travel status. Experience indicates that 6 days’ travel time will be required by 
each student in traveling to and from the school. 

If Government quarters and messing facilities are available at the school, 
officer students receive a per diem allowance of $1 per day which defrays the 
cost of linens, soap, and other necessary services, for which they are required 
to reimburse the school. Airmen students who are provided these items without 
charge do not receive a per diem allowance while attending school. This esti- 
inmate contemplates that Government quarters and messing facilities will be 
available at all times. 

Students not traveling by Government-owned conveyances will travel an 
average round-trip distance of 1,500 miles by commercial transportation at an 
average cost of 6 cents per mile or a total cost of $90 for each round trip made 
by commercial carrier. 
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The table below illustrates the manner in which this requirement was 
computed : 


| Potal days Per diem costs Com 
Number ro , mercial Potal 
School | of | trans cost 
| z s I re ] } . | - 
students {In travel | 4+ school! Enroute | At school | Porta 
| status | tion 
| 
(1) (2) (3 (4 (5) | (6 (7 (s 
Randolph: Officers 460 2, 760 35,420 | $24,840 | $35,420 $34, 500 $94, 760 
Gunter: 
Officers 15, 905 35, 430 239, 960 210, 687 183, 960 202, 875 687, 522 
Airmen 3, 379 20, 274 0 87, 406 0 121, 425 208, 831 
Travis: Officers 32 192 1, 344 1, 728 1, 344 2, 400 5, 472 
Total 996, 585 
Officers 6, 397 38,382 | 276,724 | $237,255 | $220,724 | $329,775 | $787, 754 
Airmen 3, 379 20, 274 0 $87, 406 0 |} $121, $208, 831 





50 percent of students attending indoctrination course for medical service officers will be on permanent 
change of station, funds for which are provided elsewhere 


B. Training in Air Force hospitals KP S909, 000 


This activity provides for the postgraduate training of medical service profes- 
sional military personnel in Air Force hospitals to raise their professional skills 
to the level which will insure the provision of the best possible medical care to 
the Department of the Air Force personnel. This is effected by the utilization 
of qualified, medical, dental, and allied specialists in Air Force hospitals on a 
schedule or demand basis for the purpose of instructing Air Force medical mili- 
tary personnel in the care of individual cases or cases in general in their par- 
ticular speciality. The policy of the Secretary of Defense, as implemented within 
Air Force, directs that the maximum number of patients will be provided medical 
eare at their local base rather than be transferred to hospitals elsewhere for 
specialized treatment. Under this policy, with an increased number of young Air 
Force medical service professional personnel, it will be necessary to continue 
the present program of utilizing civilian medical specialists for consultation and 
teaching. The availability of civilian consultants is a significant factor in 
attracting the best qualified medical and ancillary personnel for duty with the 
Air Force by providing them with opoprtunities for advancement in their pro- 
fessional fields. 

Due to the shortage of qualified military professional specialists, it is necessary 
to provide the medical skills by the utilization of consultants who train the young 
medical service professional officers. As adjunct to this training, these consult- 
ants also provide definitive medical care to Air Force personnel. Based on the 
projected number of Air Force hospitals, and the projected average daily patient 
eensus in Air Force hospitals, it is estimated that 17,350 consultant days will 
be utilized. This utilization will result in an average of 416 consultants being 
employed approximately 42 days each year, which will be the equivalent of 67 
man-years. In addition to the pay of $50 per day for each consultant day, it is 
estimated that $41,500 will be required for such items of expense as transporta- 
tion and social security. 


C. Training in civilian institutions_-___- oo S998, 847 
ee eee ee 60, 000 
Perens GUS GUUNNON sss si ccs es ceed atscient OS, OOD 
Si RDUNNI: -DIII aioe bi tcl cnc mnicelp tinemninnmabiigminieges TSA, 252 


1. Professional long courses, $60,000—In continuing the long-range program 
for the training of Air Force military personnel in those skills required in 
the operation of the medical service, 75 medical officers will be provided train 
ing in 8 courses at civilian education institutions. It is estimated that the 
tuition costs of these courses which cover such areas as hospital administration, 
nursing, aviation medicine, public health, and anesthetist will be $60,000, or an 
average of $800 per student. 

2. Professional short courses, $154,595.—In order to assure adequate care of 
the military patients, it is necessary that professional personnel keep abreast of 
the latest developments in their special field. Through the media of refresher 
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training im such fields as dentistry, poliomyelitis treatment, radio biology, and 
psychoanalysis, Air Force medical officers are able to keep abreast of the latest 
developments in medical science. During fiscal year 1953, it is estimated that 
399 officers will attend these short professional courses of instruction in the 
medical and allied sciences. Of the total amount requested $78,000 will pay for 
tuition costs and the remaining $76,595 will be used for transportation and per 
diem costs. 

3. Technical training, $784,252 —It is estimated that 1,023 medical service 
enlisted personel will be trained in medical and allied sciences covering such 
fields as medical laboratory apprentices, dental apprentices, and veterinary ap- 
prentices. The duration of these courses will average 15 weeks at an estimated 
cost of $767 per student. The total requirement is comprised of $131,967 for per 
diem and transportation and $652,285 for tuition. 


D. Training in service medical schools and facilities (other than Air 
Force operated ) Taha edeabsihdieenti desk tsi aicnabeicadares, comsaker Mn 


It is estimated that 648 Air Force officers and 762 Air Force airmen will be 
trained in such Army schools as the Army Medical Field Service School, the St. 
Louis Medical Depot, the Army Medical Service Graduate School, Army hospitals 
(designated as teaching hospitals) and the Chicago Meat and Dairy Hygiene 
School. Funds in the amount of $181,041 are required to pay for the per diem 
and commercial transportation costs of the Air Force military personnel attend- 
ing these courses of instruction in such fields as hospital mess administration, 
neuropsychiatric nursing, military neuropsychiatry, clinical psychology, neuro- 
psychiatric procedures, dental assistants, and dental laboratory. The Navy will 
also provide training for 1,116 airmen at the National Naval Medical Center 
and at the Great Lakes Naval Training Center. The majority of the instruction 
furnished by Navy facilities is in the field of dental assistants, and it is estimated 
that $32,508 will be required to pay for the necessary per diem and commercial 
transportation costs of personnel attending these schools. In addition, this esti- 
mate contains $10,000 for certain expenses incident to the Interagency Institute 
of Hospital Administration which is monitored by the Bureau of the Budget. 
During fiscal year 1953 the fall eourses of the institute will be supported by the 
Department of the Air Force. Funds in the amount of $1,548 are also required 
to provide for the training of 12 airmen at the Oak Ridge Institute of Nuclear 
Studies. 

The following is a summary of the fiscal year 1953 requirements for the 
above category of training: 


Total days Per diem costs Com- 
: ude ie cial : mercial | Total 
Training facilities Students | ‘trans- | ‘cost 
In travel porta- 


statua At school | En route | At school in 


(1) ‘ : (4) (5) (6) (8) 


Department of the Army med- ! | | 

ical schools: | } 
Officers. - . M43 | ,858 | 24,564} $34,722 | $24,564 | $48, 225 $107, 511 

a 


Airmen... 762 | 3, 420 | 0 30, 78 0 | 42, 750 73, 530 


‘ oi anal lhc liac tytn cielo abichitetttnod 
Total , 40% \ 24,564 | 65,502 | 24,564 | 90,975 | 181, 041 
Department of the Navy medi- 
cal schools: Airmen 116 .512 | 0; 13,608 | 
Other facilities: 
1. Interagency Institute 
Hospital Administra- 
tion 
2. Oak Ridge Institute of 
Nuclear Studies: Air- 
men 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE OF AIR FORCE MEDICAL SCHOOLS 


That is broken out, as indicated on page 112, with $1,214,056 for 
the “Operation and maintenance of Air Force medical schools.” These 
are medical service schools. 

Mr. Taser. What is that, exactly? 
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General Twrrcnett. That is the school which is at Gunter, and is 
connected with the Air Force School located at Maxwell. They are 
at adjacent areas right close to each other. 

In that school we train our flight nurses; we train 10 courses of 
airmen in specialized fields; we train and indoctrinate the new doctors 
and other medical service officers coming into the service, so that they 
are acquainted with the service. 

You will realize that we have a very rapid turn-over of our Reserve 
doe tors, who are some 80 percent of our total strength, very rapidly. 
It is some 2 years of service that the majority of these Reserve doctors 
stayin. U nless we take them through this Gunter indoctrination and 
try to teach them in one spot something about how they will handle 
military cases, getting them out of the hospitals, we would have a 
great delay and a confused picture if we tried to teach them at each 
hospital. We, therefore, have found that it is for the benefit of the 
service all the way through to train these people at Gunter. 

I can detail each course that we have. 


TRAINING LOAD 


Mr. Taser. How many doctors do you put through in the course of 
a year? 

General Twircue.y. In the course of a year? 

Mr. Raymonp. Four thousand doctors, including the medical service 
oflicers, sir. 

General TwirrcHeLL. Yes, sir; 4,000. 

Mr. Taser. How many nurses do you train ¢ 

General Twrrcnett. Mr. Raymond has that information. 

Mr. Raymonp. Seven hundred flight nurses. 

General TwircHe.t. Seven hundred flight nurses. 

Mr. Taser. How many airmen? 

Mr. RayMonp. That would be a total of 3,375 

Mr. Taser. Is this for the maintenance of a school, or does this 
include the quarters and that sort of thing which you have, and the 
maintenance of the base while they are there ¢ 

General Twrrcue.t. This is not the maintenance of the facilities. 
It is the maintenance of the equipment, the pay of the civilian staff, 
and the TDY and the per diem cost of the students, as they go and 
come. 

Mr. Taper. It includes feeding them and it provides for quartering 
them, also? 

General TwircuE.y. No, sir. 

General Asensto. That is project 478, sir. 

Mr. Taser. That is project 478 ? 

General Asensio. Yes, sir; “Maintenance and operation.” 

Mr. Taser. For all of them, as well as the others ¢ 

General Asensto. Yes. This particular program has ne project 
of maintenance and operations, 478, which is comparable to 458, 448, 
458, and 468. 

Mr. Taper. Yes; but this does include feeding them ¢ 

General Twrrcueti. No. 

Mr. Taper. It does not include feeding them ? 

General Twircnett. No. That comes under subsistence. 
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General Asensio. Subsistence and military personnel requirements. 

Mr. Taner. How could you run your expense up high as that for 
that number of people—4,000 doctors, 3.300 airmen and 700 nurses ¢ 
That is 8,000. How long do they stay there / 

General TwitcHe.y, On page 113 we have broken this out even 
further. 

There is $217,000 actually involved in the running of the school, 
if we may call it that. 

Mr. Taper. $217,000? 

General Twrreneti. Yes, sir. That includes the employment of 
3 man-years of civilian personnel, who are clerical help to support 
the military instructors in writing lectures and that sort of thing. 


TEMPORARY-DUTY TRAVEL 


The second item is $996,585, which is the temporary-duty travel of 
the students attending these schools. 

Under the provisions of paragraph 4205, Joint Travel Regulations, 
these military personnel receive $9 a day while in travel status. Our 
experience has shown, due to the fact that they are all over the United 
States and coming through here, that they will spend 6 days in travel 
time. 

Mr. Taser. Six days? 

General Twrrcne.y. Yes, sir. 

On page 114 we have broken out this $996,000 into the officers 
traveling to Randolph, the officers traveling to Gunter, the officers 
traveling to Travis, and the airmen. We show the number of stu- 
dents, the total days in travel, the total days at school, the per diem 
costs en route, the per diem costs at school, and the expenditure for 
commercial transportation where they travel commercially rather than 
by Government vehicles.. 

We have allowed in this for 80 percent of the students who are in 
the medical service apprentice courses at Gunter being on a permanent 
change of station. In other words, they are going through here on a 
permanent change of station en route to a new station. 

We have also allowed for a permanent change of station for 2,005 
of the total of 5,900 officers and have not asked for temporary-duty 
travel for them to go to the school. 

In other words, they come into the service from civilian life, go to 
the school on permanent change of station, and then go to another 
station and do not travel back. 

For certain students we cannot do that, however, because in the 
month of July we receive large numbers of doctors graduating from 
internships and schools, and so on, who become available to us in 
a big lump, and we cannot accommodate them, all at the school with- 
out enlarging the school. Therefore, we have to send some of them 
to the station and bring them back for our next class. That is only 
logical, rather than building the school up to take a peak. 

That is the support of Gunter. 
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TRAINING IN AIR FORCE HOSPITALS 


On page 115 of the justifications we account for $909,000 of the 
total, which is used for postgraduate training of medical service pro- 
fessional people by the utilization of consultants, whom I spoke of in 
my general talk. These consultants are especially trained people who 
have special qualifications. They are located throughout the entire 
United States. We use those on the basis of about 17,350 consultant- 
days, which will take care of about 416 consultants who will be em- 
ployed #2 days of their time each year, which is the equivalent of 
67 man-years. They receive $50 a day. 

Added to that there is $41,500 in travel expense and social security 
that we have to pay for these individuals. 

I think we appreciate that the dogtors we are getting today for 
the most part are youngsters without much experience. We have to 
have available these qualified people in order that we can be assured 
that the people on the bases can receive the highest caliber of medical 
help in case it is needed. 

This procedure is followed for both the Army and the Navy in 
support of this consultant program. 

Mr. Taser. What is the next item / 


NUMBER OF PERSONNEL IN TRAINING 


Will you also put in the record, General, how many are getting this 
training and education under item 473? 

General Twrrcnett. How many are actually in training now? 

Mr. Taper. Yes. 


General TwircHe.t. I cannot give that to you now. 

Mr. Taser. Insert it in the record, if you will. 

General Twircuent. Yes. We have classes graduating and new 
clases going in at frequent intervals; and I would have to dig that 
figure out. I do not have it as of any specific date with me. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 
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Education and training, USAF medical service personnel in training as of Jan 31, 
1952 


Number of 


Location Title of course students 


Randolph Aviation medical examiner 


Gunter Flight nurse 
Indoctrination course, medical services officers 
Medical service supervisor 
Aeromedical apprentice 
Medical laboratory technician (advanced) 
Pharmacy tecnician (advanced) 
Medical administrative supervisor -- 
Veterinary technician (advanced) 


Civilian schools Anesthesia 
Oakridge Institute 
Refresher courses 
Dental laboratory apprentice 
Veterinary apprentice 
Preventive medicine apprentice 
Radiology apprentice 


Army and Navy schools .. Neuropsychiatric nursing - - 
Hospital mess administration 
Physical reconditioning 
Dentistry (advanced) 
Medical basic sciences 
Meat and dairy hygiene 
X-ray procedures o4s 
Medical procedures J 
Pharmacy procedures duit aaakis . 
Neuropsychiatric procedures__..........-.. 
Preventive medicine tle pan 
Medical equipment maintenance 
Medical laboratory procedures 
Electroencephalography 
Physical therapy 4 
Psychiatric social worker 
Dental technicians 6 
Dental laboratory technicians. -.---- : 
Duke University and Reed College, radiobiology 
Dental apprentice (U. S. Naval Training Center, Great Lakes) 


LENGTH OF COURSES 


Mr. Taser. How many of the 8,000 would you normally have on 
hand? How long is this course that these doctors, the 4,000 doctors, 
and the 3,300 airmen, and the 700 nurses take / 

General Twircuet. I will ask Mr. Raymond to answer that ques- 
tion; he has is broken out. 

Mr. Taser. How long would it be for each group? 

Mr. Raymonp. The indoctrination course for officers is 28 days. 

Mr. Taser. That is for the doctors? 

Mr. Raymonp. Yes; that is for the 4,000 medical service officers 
and doctors. 

Mr. Taper. 4,000 doctors, how many days? 

Mr. Raymonp. Twenty-eight days. 
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The flight-nurse course is 42 days. And the airmen courses vary; 
there are 10 of those, and they vary all the way from 56 days up 
through 140 days. I can give you the details for each course if you 
would like. 

Mr. Taper. Very well; give it to me. 

Mr. Raymonp. The total number involved is 3,379 airmen. In the 
aeromedical course, 56 days. 

Mr. Taser. How many of those groups did you say there are? 

Mr. Raymonp. Ten. 


NUMBER OF PERSONNEL TRAINED, JULY—DECEMBER 1951 


Mr. Taser. I do not care about that breakdown. The thing I was 
wanting was how many have you at any onetime. Doctors, you would 
probably have 350; is that correct ? 

Mr. Raymonp. 400 medical service officers is the average, I believe. 

Mr. Taper. You would not average that many this year / 

General Twircneni. No. 

Mr. Taser. How many have you had this year? 

General Twirrcuey. I cannot answer that without referr ing to other 
records which I do not have with me, Mr. Taber. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


Number of personnel trained from July 1, 1951, through Dec, 31, 1951 
Doctors a a es m y 6 983 


Nurses taal ‘ 270 
Other medical service officer rs : bosons 432 
Airmen ___- ai Sa s : oe i 3, 068 


eee. 265)? es 4, 753 


Mr. Taner. You haveintity chitiasied $700,000 out of this $3.4 miltion 
in the first half of the year; and the previous year you only obligated 
1.1 million out of 1.7 millon; and for that sort of course the obligations 
would be right up close to your expenditure figures, would it not? 

General Twrrcnens. Not necessarily at the moment, because we 
have delays in obligations for transportation costs and for per diem 
expenses, so the correct figures as of July 31, for example, would not 
really get to us until September, October, or November. Therefore, 
there has been a delay in the full utilization of that figure up to this 
time. 

Mr. Taser. Can you give me the numbers that are in each group of 
these three at this time? 

Mr. Raymonp. I do not have that available right now. 

General Twrrcnetit. We will go back and get that. 

Mr. Raymonp. I can give you the total we expect to have in each of 
those. 

Mr. Taper. I do not care about that. You will not have anything 
like 4,000 doctors or 700 nurses. 

Mr. Raymonp. No. We expect to have 1,650 in the indoctrination 
course; that is, medical service officers and doctors; and in the nursing 
courses there will be 580. 

Mr. Taper. 580? 

Mr. Raymonp. Yes. 

Mr. Taser. And airmen? 

Mr. Raymonp. I would have to add the airmen up; I do not have 
the total of those. 
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Mr. Taser. Well, you can do that. 

Mr. Raymonp. It would be 6,140. 

Mr. Taper. 6,140? 

Mr. Raymonp. Yes. 

Mr. Taner. The total you gave was 5,300, 

Mr. Raymonp. I am sorry: I have made a mistake in the figure. 
It is 1,740 during fiseal year 1952. 

Mr. Taper. It 1s 1,740? 

Mr. Raymonp. Yes. 


Mepican PRINTING AND REPRODUCTION 


General Twrrcenetn. The next project is 474, for the medical print- 
ing and reproduction, for a total of $769,000. 


SUMMARY OF JUSTIFICATION DATA 


Mr. Preston. We will insert the prepared justification material 
at this point. 
(The matter referred to follows :) 


Project 474: Medical printing and reproduction ~ $769, 000 
JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


The following is a summary of requirements for fiscal year 1953: 
A. Medical stock catalog ‘ i Z $78, 000 
B. Normal recurring reprints and stock level adjustment 534, 000 
Cc. Contract field printing—— ; : 14, 000 
I>. Other 99, 000 


EK. First destination transportation $4, 000 


Total_- we j 769, 000 


A. Medical stock catalog, $78,000. 

The Joint Armed Services Catalog of Medical Matériel is at present under 
revision in order to reflect changes which have occurred since publication of the 
present catalog in July 1940. A new catalog will be printed and distributed during 
fiscal year 1953. The pages of the new eatalog are to be of larger dimensions 
than those in the present catalog, thereby precluding the use of the binders 
presently in use on the new catalog. 

The Armed Services Medical Procurement Agency makes available annually 
a price supplement indicating for each catalog item the latest prices of medical 
matériel based on actual procurement experience. The funds requested herein 
for an annual price supplement provide for the printing and reproduction cost 
of the supplements for distribution to Air Force facilities world-wide. 

The requirements for spare parts pamphlets is necessary in order to provide 
Air Force medical facilities with instructions and diagrammatical sketches of 
complicated medical equipment in order that the equipment may be properly 
maintained, 

It is estimated that one change to the catalog will be printed during fiscal 
year 1958. This is necessary in order that personnel in the field may be kept 
abreast of newly standardized medical items, and any changes in the printed 
catalog that may have oceurred since its publication, 
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The following are the requirements for this category of printing 
reproduction : 


Number of 
copies 


Joint Armed Forces Catalog of Medical Matériel 
Binders for catalog 

Annual price supplement 

15 spare parts pamphlets 

Catalog change No. 1 


Total. 


Normal recurring reprints and stock level adjustment, $534,000 

It is estimated that $221,000 will be required for the reprinting of existing 
medical publications and forms for issue to medical facilities world-wide. The 
requirement was computed by using actual fiscal year 1951 and first quarter 
fiscal Year 1952 issued experience with consideration being given to the esti- 
mated June 30, 1952, inventory of forms and publications. It is estimated that 
reprints of 330 technical publications, 20 manuals, 7 tables, and 152 forms will 
be necessary during fiscal year 19538. In addition, a one-time requirement of 
$315,000 has been included for the establishment of a 514-month stock on hand and 
a 6-month on-order level in the Air Matériel Command depots during fiscal year 
1953. The following table indicates the total requirements for recurring re 
prints and stock level adjustment : 
Tables ey $775 
Manuals____-__ ‘ 26, 225 
Technical publications . 70, OOO 
Standard forms a 259, OOO 
Blank forms : nie “te 178, 000 


Total__ ELS pte 534. 000 


C. Contract field printing, $14,000 

These funds provide for contract field printing of medical research project 
reports at Air University, Maxwell Air Force Base. 
D. Other, $99,000 

Current developments of new and improved techniques require the periodic 
revisions and reproduction of existing publications and the preparation of new 
publications in order to enable the Air Force medical personnel world-wide to 
keep abreast of the current developments and techniques in the medical field. 

The requirement for this category of printing is as follows: 
New and revised manuals $ 16, 000 
Numbered Air Force pamphelts__ _ 14, 000 
Miscellaneous, including Air Force letters and regulations 39, 000 


Total... biteetins 4 - £9, OOO 
This estimate has been reviewed and approved by the Air Force Committee 
on Printing. 


General Twircueit. This is made up of five major categories. 
There is $78,000 for the Medical Stock Catalog, which is developed 
by the procurement agency at New York. 


NORMAL RECURRING REPRINTS AND STOCK-LEVEL ADJUSTMENT 


For “Normal recurring reprints and stock-level adjustment” there 
is $534,000, which is the big item. 

Mr. Taser. How do you reach that, when your total appropriation 
for this over-all project 474 was only $162,000 in 1951, and $126,000 
in 1952? That is the big item. It seems funny that that would be 
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called a normal recurring item, when your over-all figure for project 
474 is less than that. 

General Twirrcne... I cannot say that that is a normal recurring 
item because we purposely let ourselves get behind on the old forms 
before we went in for these new forms, knowing that if we printed 
the new forms and made them available the old forms would never 
move off the shelf. It was a calculated, intentional move on our part 
to make them use up the old forms. I did it intentionally, because 
if you do not use up these old forms everybody wants to use these new 
ones, because obviously they are better or we would not be acquiring 
new ones. 

To break out the $534,000, on page 121, $775 is for tables. 

Mr. Taner. For tables? 

General Twircnety. Yes; like Tables of Organization and Equip- 
ment, Manning Guides, and the various forms like that which every- 
body uses to determine the number of personnel they are entitled to. 

The $26,225 is for manuals which are used in unit training and 
flight-nurses’ training, and the manuals that these people use as ref- 
erence material after they have finished their courses. 

The $70,000 is for technical publications, which follow the lines of 
military sanitation, aviation physiology, and things of that nature, 
which we have to furnish to all our new hospitals and stations being 
established, and to bring up to date those which have become behind 
the times with the advances of medicine. 

The amount of $259,000, which is the big item, is for standard forms. 
These standard forms are the forms which are prescribed by the Bu- 
reau of the Budget, Department of Defense, and are utilized in making 
our reports on hospital strength, bed occupancy, money spent within 
hospitals, funds from other agencies, and so on. They are Depart- 
ment of Defense directed, and a great many of them are new within 
the last 6 months. We are getting those printed so that we can utilize 
them. They are used by the Department of Defense to compare our 
hospitalization rate with that of the Army and that of the Navy. We 
are all using the same form, and then they can compare our figures. 

There is also $178,000 for blank forms. These forms are also util- 
ized at the hospital, to write histories, urinalysis counts, and things 
of that nature. 

Mr. Taser. Does this mean that every year you will have about 
$500,000 for the printing of forms? 

General Twircnetyi. I would estimate that about $500,000, if we 
stav at the same strength, is going to be about our average figure. 
This year, you see, we have the new catalog, which is an item of 
unusual content. That is $78,000. 

Mr. Taner. That is $78.000? 

General Twrrenetn. Yes, sir. This stock will fill our pipeline, 
get us up to the requirements, and will put us back on an even keel, 
which we got off on purpose last year. We purposely got behind, to 
use up the old forms. This will put us back. 

Mr. Taper. You did that the vear before, too; did you not? 

General Twircuetu. No, sir; the year before that, if you will recall, 
the Air Force was much smaller and we did not have the requirements 
for the same usage of forms. The year before was larger than last 


year by $36,000. 





Mr. Taper. $36,000? 
General TwrrcHe.y. Yes, sir; $162,000 as against $126,000, 


Mepican Care rr Non-Arr Force Facies 


Mr. Taper. Tell us about project 475. 

General Twirrcneny. Project 475 is for $6,083,000. 

This sum is required to pay back to the Army, Navy, and Veterans’ 
Administration at rates per day of hospitalization prescribed by the 
Bureau of the Budget and the Secretary of Defense, for those Air 
Force people who are cared for in other than our Air Force hospitals. 

You will note that $5,212,000 of that goes back to other govern- 
mental agencies: $870,000 goes to civilian services where airmen are 
being furnished medical care in other military or veterans’ hospitals. 

On page 123 you will see how we arrive at the requirements for 
bed oceupancy and now the total number of days are estimated. 


NUMBER OF AIRMEN IN NON-AIR FORCE FACILITIES 


Mr. Taper. I would like to have, if you can give it to me, how many 
you have right now. 

General Twircnety. In the hospitals ? 

Mr. Taper. Yes. 

General Twrrcue... I am sorry I cannot give you that figure right 
now; I do not have the latest statistical report. I will be glad to get 
it for the record. 

Mr. Taner. Just supply it for the record. 

(The information requested follows :) 


Air Force military patients in non-Air Force facilities as of Jan. 30, 1952 


Agency | World-wide Sona Overseas 


Army medical facilities ts sh ocean oie gu giotien ee , 147 1, 649 498 
Navy medical facilities fj : 363 30 
Veterans Administration facilities ; 3: 32 0 
Royal Air Force hospitals ibageubaaesé ints’ 0 | 7 
Civilian medical facilities... ........- anes j 6 0 


OE SOU. odin daadiincctiic | 2, 58¢ 2, 054 


SUMMARY JUSTIFICATION DATA 


Mr. Preston. We will insert the prepared justifications at this point. 
(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


Project 475: Medical care in Non-Air Force facilities_....._...-.~- $6, 083, 000 
Summary of requirements__--_-.---_-_----- deal de . $6, 083, 000 


A. Medical care provided by other Government agencies______- 5, 212, 675 
B. Medical care provided by civilian agencies_—_____- be dabnned 870, 325 

A. Medical care provided by other Government agencies, $5,212,675 
The estimated fund requirement is based upon the proposed utilization of medi- 
eal treatment facilities of the Army, Navy, and Veterans’ Administration plus con- 
tinued utilization of the facilities of other Government agencies. The rates per 
day for hospitalization as prescribed by the Bureau of the Budget and within the 
Department of Defense by the Secretary of Defense have been used in the com- 
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putation of this estimate. Out-patient treatment of military personnel is han 
died within the Department of Defense as a common service. The out-patient 
treatment costs to be paid to the veterans’ Administration and United States 
Public Health Service are those prescribed by the two agencies and vary from 
$1 to $75 per treatment depending on the type of treatment. The detailed com 
putations reflecting the requirement are as follows: 


Out-pa- 
Beds oc- Rate Rate In-pa Met 


) S r ¢ » ‘ ( l east 
Day per day per day tient treatment Potal co 
officers | airmen cost a 


cupied 


(4 


my 

Officers, USAF 
Airmet 3, 859, 875 
Officers, USAT 

A en 

ins’ Administration and United 
tates Publie Health Service 

Officers, USAT } 5 13. 07 76, 329 0 


‘n il 52, 5 7 980 = $118, 029 
| one 


62, 963 


739, 125 


USAI ‘ 7: 2. 25 942 0 


58, 126 0 


Total 600 5, 879, 646 118,029 | 5, 907, 675 
eimbu 
er 


78 
9 


5, 
5, 212, 


Direct obligations 


- 


The difference indicated in the above table between the hospitalization rate 
per day for officers and airmen is due to the fact that the officer rate does not 
provide for the payment of subsistence. Officers receive a subsistence allowance 
asa part of their pay and are, therefore, required to pay for their own subsistence 
while hospitalized, whereas the subsistence of airmen is defrayed by the medical 
program of the Air Force. The reimbursement indicated above for subsistence 
for airmen represents the funds that are budgeted for by the military personnel 
requirements appropriation and transferred to the medical program of the main 
tenance and operations appropriation for the payment of airmen’s subsistence 
While they are hospitalized in non-Air Force medical facilities. 

B. Medical care provided by civilian agencies, $870,325 

The estimated fund requirement is based upon the utilization of medical 
treatment of facilities of civilian agencies and treatment of military personnel by 
civilian medical professional personnel in emergencies. Experience cost data of 
the major Air Force commands for personnel under their jurisdiction as applied 
to projected man-year strength was used as a basis for computing this estimate. 
The average cost per military man-year is 86 cents and is based on fiscal year 1951 
and first quarter fiscal vear 1952 actual experience. 


CaRE OF THE DEAp 


Mr. Taner. Will you take up the next item. 

General Twrrenet.. Care of the dead, 476. 

Mr. Taner. Yes. 

General TwrrcreLtn. That is our support of the care of the dead, 
which is $1,741,000. As I stated in my opening remarks, this is based 
on the actual death experience, and if you will refer to page 126, it 
will be indicated there exactly how we broke out these figures as 
between officers, warrant officers, female medical service officers, en- 
listed personnel, and cadets on a flight and nonflight status, with the 
actual death rate for each category which we had in 1951. Assuming 
the increased strength in the Air Force, we will have a total of 3.419 
deaths, and a mortality rate of 3.38 percent. 
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The cost of burial is outlined in detail on page 127: for the burial 
expenses, embalming, casket and shipping cases, recovery of remains, 
funeral expenses, estimated transportation costs, and so on, with the 
unit cost for each item, which makes up the total cost of $1,741,000. 

The expected death rate, as I stated, is based on the death rate in 
1951. We hope we can do considerably better and save money in this 
field. This is one field where we are most enthusiastic to save money. 

Mr. Presron. We will insert the prepared justifications at this 
point, 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


Project 476: Care of the dead_-__- . _. $1, 741, 000 

Under provision of the Munitions Board memorandum of November 29, 1949, 
to the Secretaries of the Army, Navy, and Air Force, the Army is assigned 
responsibility for providing for the care of the dead and operation of mortuaries 
aus a Common service in overseas areas except in areas where Army facilities 
are not available. The Air Force is responsible for the care of its dead in over 
seas areas where Army facilities are not available and for expenses incurred 
for the disposition of remains within the zone of interior. Computations used 
in development of the estimate are based on past experience mortality rates 
for each category of personnel, i. e., rated crew members, nonrated crew mem- 
bers, nonflying personnel, ete. 

The following table reflects details of the computation of the number of deaths 
expected to occur in fiscal year 1953: 


Mortality rates 

per 1,000 mili 

tary strength 
Category of personnel 


Non 


Flying flying 


Officers 
Rated crew members 
Nonflying status 
Nonrated crew and noncrew mem- 
bers 
Warrant officers (nonflying) 
Female medical service 0 flicers 
Enlisted personnel 
Cadets 


Total 


It is estimated that of the total deaths 793 will occur in overseas areas and 
2,626 within the zone of interior. 

The following table indicates the details of the expenses to be incurred in the 
zone of interior: 


Number of 


Expenses incurred in zone of inter Unit cost brvtale 


Total cost 


. Burial expenses 
Embalming $40. 21 
Casket and shipping case 135. 77 
Undertaking service 13. 48 
Delivery of remains to cemetery 5. 40 
2. Recovery of remains 
3. Funeral expenses of decedent 
At home, fiscal year 1953 25. 00 375 
National cemeteries, fiscal year 1955 75. 00 5 14, 850 
. Transportation of remains 51.38 } 668 
5. Telegrams 10. 00 3, 190 
3. Travel of attendants 105. 42 ; 560, 431 


Total, zone of interior 1, 640, 000 
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In addition to the requirements indicated above, the Air Force contemplates the 
operation of 10 mortuaries in overseas areas where Army facilities are not 
available. Four of these mortuaries will be operated by United States Air Force 
in Europe, three by the Military Air Transport Service, two within the Far East 
Air Force and one by the Northeast Air Command. It is estimated that $82,000 
for the pay of 21 civilian man-years and $19,000 for the local procurement of 
supplies and services will be required for the operation of these mortuaries. 


Mepican ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. ‘Taser. Medical Administration, project 477. 

General Twrrcnety. Project 477 is for medical administration, and 
the amount of money involved is $1,875,000. That is to cover expenses 
incurred in the administration of the medical service of the Air Force, 
including the offices of the air surgeons at major Air Force commands, 
the Office of the Surgeon General, USAF, and the One Thousand and 
Seventieth United States Air Force special activities group. That 
group will bear a little explanation. This group is responsible for 
administration and operation of the hospital squadrons and flights at 
jointly staffed Army and Navy hospitals where Air Force personnel 
are assigned for duty, including the physical evaluation boards at 
Army hospitals where Air Force personnel are processed for 
retirement. 

The people assigned to that group are scattered world-wide, and the 
Office of the Surgeon General has supervisory responsibility for the 
over-all administration. 

Mr. Taser. These are civilians? 

General Twrrcne.y. They are civilians. 

Mr. ‘Taner. Do you have regular civilian personnel on your rolls? 

General Twitcuen.. Yes; we have 314, and anticipated assignments 
of 385 for fiscal year 1953. 

Mr. Taser. Those are positions? 

General Twrrcnetn. Yes, man-year positions, of which 81 are major 
command ; 27 in the One Thousand and Seventieth that I spoke of, and 
277 planned for the Surgeon General’s office of the Air Force. This 
includes not only 

Mr. Taser. These are all young doctors, all of them ? 

General TwircHeLy. No. 

Mr. Taser. These are experienced people, people who have served 
quite a while? 

General TwitcneLL. Yes. For example, I am one of them. These 
are people who have had experience. 

Mr. Taser. You are not rated as a civilian. 

General Twrrcney. No. 

Mr. Taser. I was talking about military personnel. 

General TwitcHeti. These are civilians. 

Mr. Taper. These 385; they are not doctors ? 

General Twircnett. No; these are clerks, typists, and stenographers 
who work—— 

Mr. Taper. I understand that, but I did not understand that these 
people were physicians. 

General Twircuetn. No, they are not physicains. 
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SUMMARY OF JUSTIFICATION DATA 


Mr. Preston. Pages 128, 129 and 130 of the justification will be 
inserted at this point. 
(The matter referred to follows :) 


Project 477: Medical administration $1, 875, 000 
JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


The air surgeons at the 14 major Air Force commands are responsible for the 
administration of all of the medical activities within their commands; the evalu- 
ation of the professional aspects of the medical services provided; the review 
and consolidation of medical, dental and sanitation reports of activities within 
the command; and field inspections of facilities. The One Thousand and Seven- 
tieth United States Air Force special activities group is responsible for adminis- 
trative operation of the hospital squadrons and flights at jointly staffed Army 
and Navy hospitals where Air Force personnel are assigned for duty, including 
the physical evaluation boards at Army hospitals where Air Force personnel are 
processed for retirement. 

The Office of the Surgeon General has supervisory responsibility over the over- 
all administration, planning and operation of the medical service of the United 
States Air Force. This responsibility includes the development of a well rounded 
staff of professionally trained personnel who represent the various medical spe- 
cialties ; the review and interpretation of medical statistics ; development of aero- 
medical activities designed to plan for the survival of airmen in the face of 
inexorable advances of military aviation; and liaison with the other military 
services in order to have a balanced medical program within the Department 
of Defense. The cost of administration of the medical program for fiscal year 
1953 represents less than 2 percent of the total medical program for maintenance 
and operations. 

The following table furnishes a comparison of the cost of medical administra- 
tion between fiscal years 1952 and 1953: 


| Fiseal year Fiscal year 
1952 1953 


Man-years ; sabes ; 314 385 


(a) Civilian personnel. inane $1, 264, 000 $1, 574, 000 
(b) Temporary duty travel = danwetihephedh 174, 000 268, 000 
(c) Other-.. — 4 . 55, 000 33, 000 


er er . Ptibiton 1, 493, 000 1, 875, 000 


A. Civilian personnel, $1,574,000 

The expansion of the military strength of the Air Force with the resultant 
increased requirement for medical care creates a direct increase in the work- 
load of the Offices of the Surgeon General and of the major Air Force com- 
mand Air Surgeons. However, it is contemplated that the additional re- 
sponsibilities placed on these offices will be fulfilled through increased efficiency 
and improved methods of operation. Accordingly, no provision has been made 
in this estimate:for civilian man-years in excess of the programed fiscal year 
1952 end strength. The increase in funds requested in fiscal year 1953 over 
fiscal year 1952 is directly attributable to the employment for a full year of 
those personnel on the rolls at the end of the fiscal year 1952. Of the 385 man- 
years requested in fiscal year 1955, 277 will be employed in the Office of the 
Surgeon General, 81 in the cffices of the Air Surgeons of the major Air Force 
commands and 27 in the One Thousand Seventieth United States Air Force 
Special Activities Group. These figures compare to fiscal year 1952 man- 
years of 218, 71, and 25 respectively. 
B. Temporary duty travel, $268,000 


Provision has been made for temporary duty travel of supervisory person- 
nel at Headquarters, United States Air Force and major Air Force command 


94918—52——63 
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levels to insure the effective and efficient operation of the medical service; 
evaluate the professional aspects of the medical service provided; maintain 
contact with various national organizations in the medical field; and super- 
vision of the technical training and the construction program. It is estimated 
that a total of 4,892 trips for an average duration of 5 days will be made by 
this supervisory personnel. The average per diem allowance based on past 
experience for this type of travel is $7.20 for a total requirement of $179,000 
for per diem. Of the total trips to be made 3,656 will be made in Government 
owned conveyances and the remaining 1,236 trips will utilize commercial car 
rier. It is estimated that each trip made by commercial carrier will cost an 
average of $72 for a total cost of $89,000. 
C. Other, $33,000 

Provision has been made herein for the necessary operating supplies and 
equipment which are not obtainable through established supply channels; 
communications services at major command level; minor contractual services; 
and social security. 


MAINTENANCE AND OperaTION OF MepicAL TREATMENT F Aci.iries 


Mr. Taser. Take up the next item, 478, maintenance and operation 
of medical treatment facilities. 

General Twrrene tt. That is project 478. In maintenance and op- 
eration of medical treatment facilities, the amount involved is $33,- 
192,000. This amount takes care of the direct and indirect expenses 
incident to the operation and day-to-day maintenance of the Air 
Force Hospitals, infirmaries and dispensaries in the Continental United 
States and overseas. It includes the pay of civilian personnel; the 
temporary duty travel of medical service personnel, including travel 
of temporarily retired military personnel, for the purpose of physical 
examinations, which are required by law; out-patient services; dietetic 
services ; communication services; local procurement of medical mate- 
rial and contractual services, that is, where you secure material not 


available from some depot at the moment. 


NUMBER OF PATIENTS 


Mr. Taper. Can you give me an estimate of the number of patients? 

General TwircHet.. Yes. We oo we will have 15,026 Air 
Force military patients in the fiscal year 1953 

Mr. Taner.. How many have you got now / 

General Twrrcnet.. I can give you that answer. As of the latest 
statistical report, dated March 5, we have at the present time 12,723 
occupying beds in the Air Force hospitals. 

Mr. Tarer. Is that higher or lower than it was, say 

General TwircnetL. Last week it was 12,874. A year ago it was 
8.453. The increase is due mainly to the increase in strength, directly 
in proportion. Our hospitalization rate— 

Mr. Taser. That figure was 8,000 and what ? 

General Twrrenenn. 8,453 on the 7th of March last year. 

Mr. Taper. It is gradually coming up for probably a lot of them. 

General TwrrcneLt. The rate of hospitalization has remained pretty 
constant except for this time of year; at the present time we have 
more upper respiratory cases. We have a rate of approximately 1.41 
per 100 people in the hospitals. 

Mr. Taser. And that rate 

General TwrrcneLn. That rate has remained fairly constant during 
the period 1952 and 1951. We are basing next year’s requirements on 
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the 1.47, a slight increase, because we are going into North Africa and 
France and other areas where we know the requirement for hospitali- 
zation and hospital beds will be higher, and the fact that the rate in 
those places is higher is a known factor. 

(Off the record discussion. ) 

Mr. Taser. Are the battle casualties included in the 1952 figure? 

General Twircnett. The Air Force battle casualties are included 
in these figures. 

Mr. Taper. They are? 

General Twircnetn. Yes. Our rate is better than the Army and 
the Navy rate at the present time. 

Mr. Taser. Your rates are lower than for the Army and the Navy. 

General TwrrceneLti. Not much, but some. 

Mr. Taper. Just what does this thing include? Does it include 
food in the hospitals or not? 

General TwrreneLtL. The food is a reimbursement item. 

Mr. Taser. Which comes out of other appropriations / 

General Twrrenett. Which comes out of another appropriation. 


NUMBER OF NURSES 


Mr. Taper. Does it include nurses ? 

General Twircnei. It includes civilian nurses. 

Mr. Taper. Civilians? 

General TwircHeLL, Yes. 

Mr. Taser. Do you have quite a lot of them? 

General Twrrenett. Around 200. That is the personnel figure, 
which is not in my category, but I heard somebody remark about that. 

Mr. Taser. How m: ny stations have you got ¢ 

General Twitcuety. Three hundred and e eighty three, we will have 

total of-—— 

Mr. Taner. And you have got 700 nurses ? 

General TwircneLtt. We have more than 700 nurses. 

Mr. Taser. In this one place I was referring to. 

General TwircHELL. We have around 2,000. 

Mr. Taper. That is the total. 

General Twircnett. We have around 2,000 nurses at the present 
time. 

Mr. Taner. Two thousand nurses and 200 civilians? 

General Twircuetnt. The civilian nurses, Mr. Taber, are used for 
the main part at the civilian dispensaries, and in the larger Air Force 
depots where the majority of the people are civilian workers. 

Mr. Taper. Yes. 

General Twrrcnuent. We furnish doctors, occasionally civilian doe 
tors, where the military doctors are not available, and these nurses 
can give the emergency treatment and maintain the organization. 

The nurses, among other things, are to check up on the absences. 
In other words, she maintains direct contact with the different indi- 
viduals to find out whether the person who has been sick is under the 

care of a local civilian physician, or whether he is playing hookey- 
That is a part of her job. That is where the majority of these civilian 
nurses are used, 
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Mr. Taser. And you only have 2,000 nurses ? 

General Twrrene.i. Air Force nurses, 2,521 were available De- 
cember 31, 1951. 

Mr. Taser. How many hospitals do you have? 

General Twircne.,. We have 383 installations, and I would have 
to break out the number of hospitals. 

Mr. Raymonp. One hundred and fifty-three. 

General Twrrcnexy. One hundred and fifty-three hospitals. 

Mr. Taser. One hundred and fifty-three hospitals. 

General Twrrcenetn. Yes. 

Mr. Tanrr. You have on that basis some 10 or 12 to the hospital ? 

General Twrrcnet.. It depends upon the size of the hospital; the 
number is directly related to the size of the hospital. 

A good share of these nurses, of the 700 I spoke of a while ago, are 
not all in flying status at the present time; there are about 150 to 175 
who are involved in the evacuation system, and who support the air 
evacuation of patients from the European command and Japan, to 
points back in the United States, and the distribution of the patients 
throughout the United States to the field hospitals. 

These nurses we speak of, the 700 flight nurses being trained, are 
to prevent our being caught like we were in September 1950 when the 
Korean casualty evacuation started—when we had a very low num- 
ber of flight nurses, and were suddenly confronted with a demand for 
a great many flight nurses to take care of the many wounded who 
were being brought back by air. This is to provide us with a back- 
log, who work in hospitals one day, and rotate on flight duty, and 
then back in the ward again. 

About 60 percent of our nurse requirement is being met at the 
present time. We are short of nurses. Nurse care is very essential, 
and we are short of nurses. It is one of the most scarce categories 
of professional people today. 

Mr. Taser. Do you have a staff that is similar to the corpsmen in 
the Navy? 

General Twrrcnety. Yes. 

Mr. Taner. You do? 

General Twrrcneti. Yes. 

Mr. Taner. You use them very largely? 

General Twrrcnen.. That is right, with nurse supervisors. 

Mr. Taner. Do they take care of patients? 

General Twrrcne. A big portion of these are individuals who are 
enlisted personnel are trained to perform specific medical care. The 
people who work on a 40-hour basis are off, and these nurses and en- 
listed personnel have to work—they may grumble about it, but they 
are accustomed to it, and may work 23 hours, and off an hour and 
then come back and start another tour. 

Mr. Taper. Are all the civilian personnel that you have around 
hospitals? 

General Twrrcneti. All around hospitals. 

Mr. Tater. Does this include consultant doctors? 

General Twrrenetn. This does not include consultant doctors. 
They are back under the education and training program. They are 
used for 

Mr. Taser. There are a number of them who are hauled into con- 
sultants in the hospitals? 
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General Twircneny. In the group that we have called in as con- 
sultants. From time to time we have a situation at a base that is 
located in an area where we do not have a qualified specialist, well- 
qualified brain surgeon, for example. If we have a man injured and 
there is no brain specialist available, there is money in here which 
permits us to go to the nearest town and hire, on a contract basis, the 
brain specialist that is available, and therefore maybe save a life. 
That is a very small portion of it. 

Mr. Taser. He would be paid out of this? 

General ‘Twrrcnett. He would be paid out of this; it is minute, 
It is being used as a safety valve in case of serious accident. 


INCREASE IN BUDGET 


Mr. Taper. You seem to have quite a sharp increase here, of pretty 
nearly 50 percent in this appropriation, or in this estimate. I am 
wondering whether you will need as much as that? 

General Twrrenent. In our opinion; yes. 

Mr. Taper. Your eee were only $12.2 million in the first 
half of this current fiscal year, with the personnel running within 
50,000, over-all Air Force anne according to the table they gave 
us, you will run an average of right around 960,000 this year, and next 
year it will be 1,012,000, acc ording to the table we saw, and that is 
an increase of less than 10 percent, and yet your increase in money 
is about 45 percent. I just wonder why your increase runs so big. 
You have got a little in here of about 3 cents a day, or something like 
that, for food. 

General Twrrcuen.. The main problem is going to be the increased 
number of facilities and the widely scattered facilities, throughout 
France, North Africa, England, and even the increased number of 
facilities in the United States. 

We are going to have about 2,000 additional operating beds, and 
when you scatter 2,000 operating beds throughout hospitals which 
average in the Air Force 150 beds you come up with quite a few new 
installations. It is very obvious that your operations will cost more 
when these beds are dispersed than if they were combined into one 
installation. But we cannot. We are going to, as far as we can, 
keep them in our existing hospitals, but when you get 50, 60, or 70 
miles away, you are taking too much calculated risk on your patients 
getting proper treatment. 


TRAVEL 


Mr. Preston. Now let us take a look at the appropriation “Tempo- 
rary duty travel, $754,000,” under project 478. 

General Twircuett. Which page is that? 

Mr. Preston. Page 135, project 478. A large portion of this is 
involved in doctors going to medical association meetings and med- 
ical personnel going to the command surgeon conferences. It is un- 
derstandable that you have got to have command conferences to 
effect some coordination of plans, but that does not mean you have 
to send such a large number of representatives to these various civilian 
meetings, many of which are not absolutely necessary. 
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General Twrrenentt. We can break out exactly how many we have 
estimated are going to be traveling this year. We do not have that 
before us, but I believe Mr. Raymond can tell you exactly how many 
of the medical personnel are going to attend the conferences or asso- 
ciation meetings. 

Mr. Raymonp. I do not have the figures before me, but it is ex- 
pected that there will be a total of 23,940 man-days spent in travel 
status. That will be the time that will be spent by individuals in a 
travel status. We expect that there will be about 114 days spent in 
going to and from the duty station. 

General Asensio. If you will permit me, Mr. Preston, and I do not 
mean to qualify other than as a layman, but we do regard, more than 
any other area, the importance of having these people attend medi- 

cal meetings in order for the medical pel rsonnel to maintain a modern- 
‘notion program, so to speak, to keep up to date with developments 
in the medical field. 

As a consequence of their not being up to date, there probably might 
be perpetrated methods which would not be the best. 

Mr. Preston. They can get the information out through printed 
circulars covering about all they get at these conferences, where they 
get some expert, perhaps, to get up and read a paper, and you have 
got a lot of money in this bill for publication pamphlets. 

General Twircnein. If I may just mention another field, that is, 
the contact with civilian personnel. As you realize, the three services 
are in a very difficult position today in obtaining professional per- 
sonnel—dentists, doctors, and nurses. Through the public relations 
we are able to establish in our contacts through the AMA meetings, 
through the committee meetings in the States, and in State meetings, 

re able to build up the picture that we are in need of these people. 
Through these contacts we are getting some good. That is one of 
the main things we have been able to do in these meetings, to tell 
them that we are living within the requirements ; that we are not asking 
for people we cannot use, and moreover that we are utilizing the peo- 
ple when we get them in the field for which they are best trained, 
whenever it is ‘possible. 

Mr. Preston. I am very sympathetic to your getting people, es- 
pecially those who have been unwilling to come into the service, 
especially those whom the Government trained. 


SUMMARY JUSTIFICATION DATA 


Mr. Preston. The prepared justifications will be inserted in the 
record at this point. 
(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


Program 478: Maintenance and Letter of medical treatment 

facilities i g i“ us et tooled $33, 492, 000 

The fund requirements for the maintenance anid operation of medical treat- 
ment facilities are in direct relation to the inpatient and outpatient workload 
of the Air Force hospitals, infirmaries, and dispensaries. It is estimated that 
during fiscal year 1953, the Air Force will provide inpatient care to an average 
of 15,876 patients per day. Excluded from this average daily inpatient work- 
load are air evacuation patients of the military services who are hospitalized 
on an overnight or temporary basis. The following chart indicates the num- 
ber of patients by category for fiscal year 1952 and fiscal year 1953: 





Category of patient 


Air Force military patients 
Less Air Force military patients in non-Air Force medical treatment facilities 


Subtotal 
Other than Air Force military patients 
Dependents (Army, Navy, Air Force 
Army military 
Navy military 
Veterans’ Administration 
Other 


Subtotal 


Total patients in Air Force hospitals and infirmaries 


In determining the in-patient workload of the Air Force facilities considera- 
tion was given to: (a) Location of troops and installations as indicated in the 
Air Force program of installations; (0) hospitalization rate based on past ex 
perience and professional judgment for the particular area and category of per 
sonnel; (¢) responsibility of the Air Force to provide medical care to Army, 
Navy, and other categories of non-Air Force military patients; (d) the availa- 
bility of other Government medical facilities within the area; (e) the number 
of Air Force patients to be hospitalized in other Government medical facilities; 
and (f) the average length of stay for all categories of patients. 

To provide the necessary care to the above number of patients, it is expected 
that the Air Force will, during fiscal year 1953, utilize an average of 22,037 
operating beds which will be located in 383 facilities. In determining the number 
of operating beds and facilities to be operated, consideration was given to the 
same factors used in determining the average daily in-patient workload. The 
table below indicates the number of facilities and beds by type and location 
which the Air Force will operate during fiscal year 1952 and fiscal year 1953: 


Number of facilities Average number of 
operating beds 
Type of facility 


Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year Fiscal year 


1952 1953 1952 1953 


Hospitals: 
Zone of interior 06 3, 317 15, 160 
Overseas 5 6, 097 


Total, hospitals 
Infirmaries 
Zone of interior 
Overseas - 
Total, infirmaries 
Dispensaries: 
Zone of interior 
Overseas 
Total, dispensaries 
Summary 
Zone of interior 


Overseas 


Total 


In addition to the in-patient workload as shown above, the medical staff of 
the United States Air Force hospitals, infirmaries, and dispensaries will pro- 
vide out-patient care to Air Force, Army, Navy, and other categories of personnel 
authorized treatment by law or regulation, as well as providing such related 
medical services as preventive medicine, aviation medicine, and veterinary food 
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inspection service. The following table indicates the estimated out-patient work- 
load for fiscal year 1952 and fiscal year 1953 and is based upon fiscal year 1951 
actual experience: 


Annual number of out-pa- 
tient treatments and com- 
plete physical examina- 

Category tions 

Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1952 | 1953 

Air Force military personnel . a 10, 944, 469 12, 287, 297 

Other than Air Force military personnel : 3, 177, 426 3, 567, 2 


Total out-patient services... - itiipicontles Graves 14, 121, 895 15, 854, 


Indicated below by major category of expenses are the funds required to pro- 
vide the necessary in-patient and out-patient care and other related medical 
services during fiscal year 1952 and fiscal year 1953: 


3 : ‘iscal yea Fiscal yes 
Summary of requirements Fis _ . 1953 = 


Man-years 


A. Personal services . oe yee eee sedint $18, 160, 600 | $22, 721, 000 
B. Temporary-duty travel ‘ 4 ‘ 516, 000 754, 000 


C. Other expenses ee : : 6, 221,000 | 10, 017, 000 


Total pebid Ts ei See Le 807, 000 | 33, 492, 000 


A. Personal services, $22,721,000 


It is estimated that ¢ during fiscal year 1953 the Air Force will require an 
average total staff of 1.7 personnel for each operating bed. Of this total staff, 
it is expected that 19.7 percent will be civilian employees engaged in providing 
in-patient and out-patient care and other related medical services; maintenance 
of buildings, grounds, and vehicles; and the operation of utility plants. The 
method of computing the fund requirement for civilian personnel is as follows: 


| 
Fiscal year Fiseal year 
1952 1953 


Number of operating beds : 18, 014 
Number of total staff per ope’ rating bed 1.7 
Total operating staff oan ide 31, 024 
Percentage of total staff who are civilians. i Fomine 18.4 
Civilian man-years ‘ 5, 723 
Average salary............. 7 $3, 170 


Total salary ies sect chacewent ne $18, 160, 000 $22, 71 L00 


B. Temporary-duty travel, $754,000 

Funds are included herein to provide for the travel of patients requiring 
specialized treatment in area hospitals, travel of attendants accompanying pa- 
tients, travel of dispensary teams to isolated areas, travel of temporarily retired 
military personnel to physical examining boards, and the travel of medical 
personnel to command surgeon conferences and medical association meetings. 
Experience indicates that the missions included in this program will require a 
total of 16,300 trips for an average duration of 5 days per trip. It is estimated 
that commercial conveyances will be used for 5,527 of these trips at an average 
cost per trip of $45, for a total cost of $248,700. The remainder of the trips 
will be made by use of Government-owned conveyances. In addition to the 
transportation requirement, there is included $505,300 to cover the per diem 
expense, which is based on a cost per day factor of $6.20. 
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C. Other expenses, $10,017,000 


Provision has also been made here in for maintenance and operation expenses 
such as transportation of things, communications services, rents and utilities, 
and local purchase of supplies and equipment. In addition, a new item in the 
amount of $2,807,000 has been included for the Air Force pro rata share of the 
maintenance and operation expenses incident to the physical examination of 
recruits at Armed Forces recruiting stations. This function was previously 
provided to the Air Force as a common service by the Department of the Army; 
however, under the provisions of Department of Defense Directive No. 20.05—2, 
dated August 15, 1951, each service will contribute its pro rata share of this 
cost. Also included is a requirement of $386,000 which will provide, under 
exceptional and justifiable circumstances, for the special purchases of equip- 
ment, furnishings, and essential services which contribute to the welfare, com- 
fort, pleasure, contentment, and mental and physical recovery of patients. 
Also provided are funds for contractual payment of blood donors, maintenance 
and repair of medical equipment, consultation of private physicians, and laundry 
and dry-cleaning services, 


Masor Reratrs anp Minor Construcrion 


Mr. Taper. You might tell us something about the next item, “Major 
repairs and minor construction”. 

General TwircHe... Project 479 is to provide for major repairs and 
minor construction, with a total of $12,338,000. 

About $3, 391 000 of this, or 27 percent, is for overseas installation. 

In the major repair and rehabilitation field it is estimated that 
$5,989,000 will be required. Approximately 60 percent of this is to 
be required to take care of damaged and deteriorated facilities or 
property in the presently utilized “facilities; that is, repair and re- 
habilitation. The other 40 percent of the $5,989,000 will be utilized 
to restore inactive medical facilities at bases that are to be opened. 

We have worked this out by going to each facility or by having 
representatives come from the base and tell us ac tually what is there. 
They determine their requirements, which are reviewed by the major 
command and again by us. In that way we are able, 1 believe, to 
quote quite ¢ losely exactly what we need at each and every base. This 
is a field on which I have been very sensitive, Mr. Taber, because I 
realize that occasionally we do not know just where we are going. I 
have, therefore, worked this out quite closely myself. 

The other portion, $6,349,000, is for modifications, additions, and 
minor construction, which will be necessary to put the facilities into 
good, usable working condition in line with the standards that are 
set up by the American Medical Association. We do not hope to 
reach that at many of these rehabilitated buildings. A lot of money 
has been spent, and a lot of money has been put into the buildings; 
and, if you have seen the buildings that we have that we have to use as 
hospitals, I think I can justify “what we are presenting in the total 
sum of $12 million plus. $10,756,000 will be utilized in wards, clinics, 
surgery, and X-rays, and things they need and which are ‘directly 
connected with the care of patients. $450,000 will be used for the so- 
called troop facilities, including housing, messing, and welfare. This 
includes housing for enlisted men, nurses, and officers; hospital mess- 
ing facilities; and what little welfare work is being done in the way 
of libraries for patients who cannot get around. 

Under utilities facilities there is $1, 022,000 for the replacement of 
certain electrical facilities, water, sewage, gas, and heating. When 
you realize that the boiler plants have been sitting there for 5 years 
in some cases, they are in a pretty horrible shape. 
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There is $67,000 for pavement—walks, parking areas, and roads— 
and $43,000 for other facilities, which means grounds. That one item 
happens to be for the preparation of grounds to put up some wards 
in Korea for patients over there. 

Mr. Taner. That is all I have on that project, Mr. Chairman. 


TYPE OF FUTURE CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. Presron. General, who makes the determination as to how these 
buildings shall be constructed ? 

General TwircHeLt. You are talking about construction now? 

Mr. Preston. Yes; I am talking about construction of similar 
facilities which you will be constructing. 

General Twrrcenett. Which we will use in the future ? 

Mr. Preston. Which you will construct in the future. 

General Twirrcne vn. In the future. 

Mr. Presron. Yes; as to whether it will be a permanent or a tem- 
porary hospital. 

General Twrrenett. That is determined by the Air Force. As to 
whether it will be temporary is based upon whether or not the base 
itself is a hard-core base. If the barracks for living quarters and the 
other buildings at the base are permanent, then we build a permanent 
hospital. If they are all of a temporary type, then we will build a 
temporary-type base. 

Mr. Preston. We have wasted more money, perhaps, than in any 
other way by building temporary structures. 

General Twrreuent. We have, Mr. Preston, and not only have we 
wasted money in that way, but also by not building adequate facili- 
ties when we built them. We have shaved that down, when we got to 
the part—— 

Mr. Taser. Do you really do that? 

General TwrrcHeLi. We have been doing that; yes. 

Mr. Taner. I have heard something about that here, with reference 
to a naval hospital set-up, the other day, where they built a building 
with a wall one and a half feet thick, solid masonry, with brick veneer 
on the outside, with a factory tile roof, for the purpose of hanging 
out the wash, which cost a great deal of money. Now, I am just won- 
dering whether you get into any such “high-falutin’ ” operations. 

General Twrrene tL. No. 

Mr. Taner. Well, I am wondering now, because those things kind 
of spread out, and it is hard to keep them down. 

General Asensto. Something like that in any service, Mr. Taber, 
would be an isolated instance. It is certainly not within any operating 
policy; we cannot possibly give an absolute guaranty against error 
in judgment. 

Mr. Tazner. This is not just an error in judgment ; it is incompetence. 

General Asensto. Yes, and I think strong language should be al- 
lowed in these particular instances. 

Mr. Preston. General, I think one of the things the Armed Services 
must do—and this applies to the Air Force, the Army, and the Navy, 
throughout all the branches—is to bring some real economy in their 
operations to the attention of the American people, because unfor- 
tunately the Armed Forces have developed a reputation throughout 
the country that they have been very flagrant in spending and that 
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they have little regard for the taxpayers, and whether that is a true 
statement or not, the people throughout the land believe it. It is not 
wholly true. In some instances we know it is not; but in some in- 
stances it may be. I know in some installations they try to combat it 
in every way they can, and they have done a good job in many areas, 
but the people do not find out about those things. I am afraid the 
Armed Forces «!9 net realize the necessity of bringing this informa 
tion to the public mind. Where they are doing a good job, they ought 
to let the public know about it in that particular community. 

One of the biggest jobs the Congress is going to have during the 
coming years is providing funds for the armed services, which are 
absolutely necessary, is that of combating this attitude on the part of 
the people, because many of them think we ean cut out $5 billlion 
for the Army or $5 billion for the Air Force and that the Armed 
Forces can repel an invading army just as efficiently. 

We have got to be realistic about this thing, and we have got to 
make the American taxpayers more conscious of the fact that an ef- 
fort is being made to keep expe nditures down. 

General Twrrenenn. Yes. 

Mr. Preston. Thank you, gentlemen. 


Frmay, Marcn 14. 1952. 
SERVICE-WIDE SUPPORT 
WITNESSES 


MAJ. GEN. M. J. ASENSIO, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET 
LT. COL. W. W. BAILEY, COMMAND ADMINISTRATION 


Obligations by proje ct 


DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


481 | Command administration $82, 280, $112, 354, 350 $123, 640, 000 
{82 Commercial communications Systems 7, 191, ) 5, , OOO 29, 000, 000 
#83 | Air attaché offices 1, 304, 703, 000 2, 070, 000 
484 | Air mission offices and inter-American relations 466, 967 000 600, 000 
485 | International projects 251. 75 308. 000 0 
486 | Adjustment and losses in disbursing officers’ ac- 

counts , 000 10, 000 
489 | Classified project 1, 949, 45 2, 251, 000 3. 000, 000 


Total direct obligations 93, 445, 3 32, 226, 35 158, 320, 000 
REIMB'RSABLE OBLIGATIONS 
Command administration. , 0 15, 000 


Commercial communications systems 59, 0 0 
Air attaché offices_--.-.--- 4m d 0 35, 000 


Total reimbursable obligations... ----- 2% 0 50, 000 


Total obligations__..........-- neat 93, 545, 67! 132, 226, 350 158, 370, 000 





Mr. Preston. The next item is “Service-wide support, budget pro- 
gram 480.’ 

Shall we take that up, Mr. Taber? 

Mr. Taper. I think we might go as far as we can. 

Mr. Preston. Will you give us a statement on that, General? 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


General Asensto. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
budget program 480, “Service-wide support,” provides for those func- 
tions incidental to the administration and operation of the Air Force 
at departmental and major air command headquarters level, as well 
as other Air Force wide functions such as communications networks, 
maintenance and operations of the air attaché system, air mission 
offices, and inter-American relations, which cannot be directly related 
to other programs, 

The fund requirements for these functions amount to $93,445,388, 
$132,226,350, and $158,320,000, for fiscal years 1951, 1952, and 1953, 
respectively. The increased requirement of $26,093,650 for 195 3 
over 1952 is to provide, basically, for a full-year operation of func- 
tions in being as of the end of fiscal year 1952. This is entirely true 
insofar as civilian personnel requirements are concerned. There are, 
however, certain increased requirements for other than personal serv- 
ices which are directly related to the over-all expansion of the Air 
Force during fiscal year 1953. Examples of such requirements are 
intelligence functions, communications services, and investigative and 
audit activities. 

Since the seven budget projects included in budget program 480 
are not directly related in scope, we shall present the requirements 
individually by projects with pertinent explanation of the basis of 
computing the estimate, 


CoMMAND ADMINISTRATION 


The first witness will be on Command Administration, project 481, 
Lieutenant Colonel Bailey. 

Colonel Baitey. Mr, Chairman, I have a prepared statement. 

Mr. Preston. We will be very glad to hear you, Colonel. 

Colonel Battey. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
the functions incident to administration and operation of the Air 
Force at departmental and major air command headquarters level, 
with the exception of medical activities, are provided for under project 
181. Provision is also made under this project for expenses of field 
extension offices of Headquarters, Air Force, and other functions and 
requirements which cannot be directly related to other programs. 
Included are funds for civilian personal services, temporary-duty 
travel of civilian and military personnel at the headquarters men- 
tioned, permanent change of station movements of civilian personnel 
reporting for overseas duty, and permanent change of station move- 
ments of civilian per rsonnel traveling to He: vdquarters Air Force, 
and major air commands. Project 481 also provides for equipment 
and supply costs for Headquarters, United States Air Force; rental 
of equipment; miscellaneous contractual services and extraordinary 
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supply costs for both Headquarters, United States Air Force, and 
the major air commands; payments to other Government agencies 
for services performed which are allocable to command administration 
at departmental level, and other related expenses. 

During the Air Force expansion in fiscal years 1951 and 1952, some 
increase In civilian personnel was allowed ia command administration 
to insure adequate command supervision necessary for proper man- 
agement and efficient utilization of our resources. Although the Air 
Force is still expanding, involving a continued increase in super- 
visory-management responsibilities, we envision that, through in- 
creased efficiency and improved methods of operation, we will attain 
a higher level of operation with the same manpower. With this con- 
cept in mind, our fiscal year 1953 man-years of 23,656 were projected 
at approximately the level of the estimated fiscal year 1952 end 
strength of 23,645. -Moreover, we have reduced the percentage of 
civilian employees engaged in command administration to the total 
number of Air Force civilians from 7.8 percent in fiscal year 1951 to 
7.4 percent in fiscal year 1952 and to a projected 6.2 percent in fiscal 
year 1953. 

The increase of $11,285,650 in project 481 in fiscal year 1953 is to 
provide $6,336,739 for personal services and $4,948,911 for the other 
operating costs enumerated below. The increase for personal services, 
as pointed out above, is due to a full year’s operation at approximate- 
ly the level of the end fiscal year 1952 strength. Areas of increase, 
other than for personal services are to provide for a minor increase 
for travel costs, caused by need for close supervision of our wide- 
spread activities; and increased costs in other requirements incident 
to command administration such as supplies and materials, communi- 
‘ation services, equipment rentals, and service contracts. These in- 
creases are directly related to the over-all expansion of the Air Force 
or a full-year operation of the programed requirements as of the end 
of fiscal year 1952. 

Mr. Chairman, for the purpose of clarity, we have broken the 481 
requirements down into three categories. Departmental require- 
ments of Headquarters, United States Air Force, the field extension 
offices and the headquarters of the major air commands, 


DEPARTMENTAL REQUIREMENTS 


The departmental requirements cover those functions performed 
at or are directly administered by Headquarters, United States Air 
Force, and the total is $28,688,000. That is broken down as follows: 

Civilian personnel services, $21,148,000. 

Travel and transportation requirements, $1,862,000. 

Equipment rentals, $477,000. 

Operating supplies and materials, $726,000. 

Purchase of equipment, $725,000, 

Defense-wide services, $2,356,000. 

Other contractual services, $1,394,000, 


FIELD EXTENSION OFFICE REQUIREMENTS 


Now, the next one is the category of field extensions, which covers 
those activities that are other than Headquarters, United States Air 
Force, located in the field, such as the audit functions, technical in- 
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ielligence activities, inspectional and investigative functions, and 
activities of that kind. This cost accounts for $15,292,000, and that 
is broken down as follows: 


Civilian personal services, $12,558,000, 
Travel and transportation requirements, $2,391,000. 
Other operating costs, $343,000. 


MAJOR AIR COMMAND HEADQUARTERS REQUIREMENTS 


The third category of the operating cost is the Major Air Com- 
mand Headquarters’ requirements, which account for $79,660,000, 
This operation of the Major Air Command Headquarters is broken 
down as follows: 

Civilian personal services, $66,304,000. 

Travel and transportation requirements, $4,958,000. 

Communication requirements, $2,057,000. 

Supplies, materials, and equipment, $471,000. 

Contractual services for printing, $1,400,000. 

Miscellaneous contractual services, $4,470,000. 

That covers the breakdown of the three categories that we have 
in this area. 

SUMMARY JUSTIFICATION DATA 


Mr. Preston. We will insert the prepared justifications at this 
ont. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 
Project 481: Command administration awenseos $123, 640, 000 


Provision has been made in this estimate for expenses such as the pay of 
civilian personal services, temporary-duty travel of civilian and military per- 
sonnel engaged in command administration activities; permanent charge of 

tation movements of civilian personnel reporting for overseas duty; permanent 
cht inge of station movements of civilian personnel traveling to Headquarters, 
United States Air Force, the field extension offices thereof, and the Major Air 
Command Headquarters for duty. Further, funds are requested under this 
project for the necessary rental of equipment, miscellaneous contractual serv- 
ices, supplies, materials, and equipment obtained through local purchase which 
are required by these organizations. More explicit data relative to the contents 
of this fund request are set forth below: 

Departmental requirements, $28,688,000 
The functions falling in the category of de partments il are those performed at 


or are directly administered by Headquarters, United States Air Force. Funds 
ave requested herein for the following departmental expenses for fiscal year 1953: 


(a) Civilian personal. services ‘ a ‘ : _.. $21, 148, 000 
(D) Travel and transportation requirements. ig ‘ai cs 1, 862, 000 
(c) Hquipment rentals....._.......... ; 477, 00) 
(d) Operating supplies and materials esa Se oF 726, 000 
(ce) Purchase of equipment—- hie . . 725, 000 
(/) Defense-wide services. ‘ bi idatdbe f 2, 356, 000 
(7) Other contractual services__ . a2 Paid 3 1, 394, 000 


Total, departmental___ sadder thieteeinieiicctesin atti’ eeemnae 25; GOD, OVO 


(a) Civilian personal services, $21,148,000.—Funds are requested herein for the 
peyment of 4,648 civilian man-years required for administrative and technical 
service incident to over-all Air Force administration, control, and operation at 
departmental level. The funds requested are considered the minimum essential 
requirements necessary to provide adequate supervision for the proper man- 
agement of our resources and control of units wherever deployed. Some in- 
crease in civilian personnel was allowed for departmental administrative activi- 
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ties during the Air Force expansion in fiscal years 1951 and 1952 to insure efficient 
utilization of our resources. Although, the Air Force is still expanding, resulting 
in a continued increase in departmental administrative responsibilities, we en- 
vision that through increased efficiency and improved methods of operation we 
will attain a higher level of operation; therefore, the funds requested are to 
provide for civilian man-years in fiscal year 1953 equivalent to the programed 
fiscal year 1952 and strength. 

(b) Travel and transportation requirements, $1,862,000.—Provision has been 
made in this estimate for the necessary expenses relative to temporary duty 
travel required of civilian and military personnel in connection with Head- 
quarters, United States Air Force activities, and for the permanent change of 
station movements of civilian employees reporting for duty at Headquarters, 
United States Air Force. 

The over-all expansion of the Air Force will result in a greater need for depart- 
mental guidance and close supervision over the expanded and new activities at 
tower echelons. The funds requested for departmental travel allow an increase 
of $332,000 over our requirement for fiscal year 1952 which is to provide for the 
additional on-the-spot supervision of these expanded and wide-spread activities. 

(c) Equipment rentals, $477,000.—The funds requested herein are to cover the 
rental of electrical accounting machines which are required at departmental 
level for the accumulation and compilation of statistical data and the mechani- 
zation of program and planning documents. The major increases over the 
current program are for manpower planning tables, the mechanization of tables 
of organization and distribution, Air Force construction programs and other Air 
Force planning and programing documents, which are directly related to the 
over-all expansion of the Air Force, 

(d) Operating supplies and materials, $726,000.—Provisions has been made for 
the necessary operating supplies and materials which include stationery, enve- 
lopes, duplicating and drafting supplies, file folders, blank forms for machine 
accounting tabulation purposes, general office supplies, and technical phamphiets 
used as working tools in connection with official duties. Based upon past expe- 
rience a per capita cost of approximately $55 per departmental man-year (mili- 
tary and civilian) has been utilized in determining the fiscal year 1953 fund re- 
quirement for normal office supplies. 

(e) Purchase of equipment, $725,000.—Provision has been made in this estimate 
for the filing equipment; office furniture; office machines, such as typewriters, 
calculating, adding and duplicating machines; visual aids; and drafting equip- 
ment required in connection with departmental operations. 

(ft) Defense-wide services, $2,356.000—Within the Defense Department it 
has heen determined from experience that certain departmental functions can 
be performed more efficiently and economically as joint activities with each 
of the departments contributing funds equally or proportionately to provide 
for these services. The fund requirements are determined jointly, and equal 
or proportionate amounts will be found in the estimates of the other depart- 
ments to provide such functions as Electronics Production Resources Agency, 
industrial security education program, Commerce and Air Space Committee 
activities, departmental Communication and guard services, building alterations, 
central indexing, public information and troop entertainment activities, and 
technical and administrative services obtained from other Government agencies 
which are required by the Air Force. 

(9) Other contractual services, $1,394,000.—Other recurring operating costs 
are incurred in connection with departmental activities which are obtained by 
the Air Force on a contractual service basis. The funds requested are to pro 
vide for such services as program and operational analyses; management engi- 
neering surveys; installation and operation of the electronic computer ; produc- 
tion of information and education film; editorial services relative to legal pub- 
lications and reports; printing of official aerial, terrain, and intelligence photo- 
graphs for plannng purposes; maintenance and repair of equipment, and other 
miscellaneous services. 

Field extension office requirements, $15,292,000.—Funds are requested for the 
functions incident to the maintenance and operation of 17 field extension offices 
of Headquarters, United States Air Force. The field extension offices are 
engaged in specialized services which are not directly related to departmental 
or functional areas, but are required in connection with the over-all operation 
of the Air Force. Included are such services as audit of property and fund 
accounts, technical intelligence activities, inspectional and investigative fune 
tions, and real property planning activities. The services are required on a 
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world-wide and function-wide basis and have been determined to be more eco 
nomically and efficiently operated under the direction of one administrative head 
The funds requested are to provide for the following types of expenses: 

(a) Civilian personal services____ mee ‘. siueediwu. $93,686,000 


(b) Travel and transportation requirements- Buss. i 391, 000 
(c) Other operating costs__._-~~ 3438, 000 


Ji) vlis” RA O00 


Tote a6. hGiandee Ss 


(a) Civilian personal services, $12,558,000.—Provision has been made in this 
estimate for the pay of 2,770 civilian man-years to be utilized in administrative 
and technical capacities in carrying out the respective missions of the field exten- 
sion offices. Basically the same policy has been adhered to in computing the 
fund requirements in the field extension offices, insofar as civilian personnel are 
concerned, as set forth for departmental civilian personnel requirements. It is 
expected that the activation of additional installations during fiscal year 1953 
will result in an increase in the number of audits, investigations, inspections, 
and other field extension office activities required. We envision that through 
increased efficiency and improved methods of operation we will attain a higher 
level of operation ; therefore, the funds requested are to provide for only a slight 
increase in man-years over our projected fiscal year 1952 end-strength. 

(b) Travel and transportation requirements, $2,391,000.—The funds requeste 
will provide for the expenses in connection with official travel required of the 
military and civilian personnel assigned to the field extension offices. The in- 
creased workload in intelligence, investigational, Sgn g-aoes. and audit activities 
will result in a slight increased cost in fiscal year 1953, however, it is anticipated 
that with increased efficiency gained through heart e in the early stages of 
the expansion of the Air Force the greater portion of the additional workload 
can be accomplished with very little additional increase in time required away 
from the home station. Provision has also been made herein for the transporta- 
tion of military administrative material requiring special handling and the 
transportation of household goods of civilian employees transferring to and from 
overseas duty stations on permanent change of station movements. The field 
extension office civilian employees affecting permanent change of station moves 
are engaged in such activities as audit and investigative functions and have 
duty station assignments at Air Force installations world-wide, however, do not 
fall under the operational jurisdiction of the installation commanders. 

(c) Other operating costs, $343,000.—The funds included in this estimate are 
for the direct and euttacrdindrs operating costs of field extension office activi- 
ties. These costs include communications, equipment rentals, office-equipment- 
service contracts, other miscellaneous contractual services, and the necessary 
supplies and equipment which cannot be obtained through established logistic- 
support channels. 


Major air command headquarters requirements______ _. $79, 660, 000 


The funds requested are to provide for the administration and operation of 16 
major air commands at headquarters level which include expenses incident to 
major air command planning, administration, direction, control, and supervision 
of our tactical, strategic, defense, and support activities on a world-wide basis. 
The support activities include such functions as air transport, logistic, and 
training which are vital to the over-all operation of the Air Force. Following 
is a categorical distribution of the types of expenses required in connection with 
major air command headquarters activities: 


(a) Civilian personal services ; ; _ $66, 304, 000 
(b) Travel and transportation requirements : Z . 4 958, 000 
(c) Communication requirements + J ee 2, 057, 000 
(ad) Supplies, materials, and equipment oka wwactgtilen 471, 000 
(e) Contractual services for printing___.---__~- ; 1, 400, 000 
(f) Miscellaneous contractual services.._........~...-=_-.._.... 4, 470, 000 


Total 


(a) Civilian personal services, $66,304,000.—Provision has been made in this 
estimate for the pay of 16,238 civilian man-years. Even though the command ad- 
ministration responsibities of the major commands will increase with the over-all 
expansion of the Air Foree during fiscal year 1953, provision has been made in 
this estimate for civilian man-years slightly less than the programed fiscal 
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year 1952 end strength. It is contemplated that the additional responsibilities 
will be fulfilled through increased efficiency and improved methods of opera- 
tion, and this plan has been applied in developing the fund requirements for 
the pay of civilian personnel required in connection with major air command ad- 
ministration activities during fiscal year 1953. 

(b) Travel and transportation requirements, $4,958,000.—The funds requested 
for travel and transportation are to provide for the expenses incident to tem- 
porary duty travel of military and civilian personnel required to perform 
services away from their official duty stations. Subject expenses include trans- 
portation costs, approximately 50 percent of the total request, as well as reim- 
bursement to the individual travelers to defray additional direct living costs re- 
sulting from the required travel. It is anticipated that the increased workload 
resulting from the activation of additional installations during fiscal year 1953 
and the widespread activities, over which the major air commands must exercise 
close supervision to insure efficiency and economy within the new activities, 
will be accomplished through increased efficiency and improved methods of 
operation. Provision has also been made in this estimate for expenses relative to 
permanent change of station movements of civilian employees when proceed- 
ing under official orders to the major air command headquarters for duty and 
such exvenses from the point of recruitment to the first overseas destination of 
all United States civilian emplovees reporting for overseas duty assignments. 
The funds requested for permanent change of station movements are to provide 
primarily for movements to overseas areas where qualified civilians are not 
available for employment. 

(c) Communication requirements, $2,057 ,000.—The funds requested are to pro- 
vide for the contractual services for telegraph, telephone, teletype, and other 
commercial communications services required in connection with command ad 
ministration activities at the major air command headquarters. The over-all 
expansion of the Air Force, particularly the activation of additional installations, 
will result in an increased cost for this activity during fiscal year 1953. Adequate 
means of communications with the wide-spread activities are considered essential 
to enable the major air commands to coordinate actions expeditiously to insure 
a well-coordinated program Air Force-wide. 

(d) Supplies, materials, and equipment, $471,000.—Provision has been made 
in this estimate for the local procurement of the operating supplies, materials, 
and equipment required by the major air commands at headquarters level which 
cannot be obtained through established logistic support channels. Approxi- 
mately 80 percent of the funds requested are to provide for supply requirements 
of the Air Force Finance Center. Many of the supply requirements of the 
finance center are peculiar to this operation and it has been found to be more 
economical to purchase such items through local commercial facilities than to 
stock them through central procurement channels. The other 20 percent is 
required in varying sums by the other 15 major air commands, primarily in over- 
seas areas. The funds requested provide for no increase over the fiscal year 
1952 requirements for such expenses. 

(e) Contractual services for printing, $1,400,000.—The funds requested are 
to provide for the contractual services incident to the operation of the Air Ma- 
tériel Command printing plant. The services consist of the procurement of 
contractor manuscripts, and commercial-art services required in connection 
with the publication, for Air Force-wide distribution of the necessary technical 
orders, catalogs, directives, and other publications required in connection with 
logistical support activities world wide. 

(f) Miscellaneous contractual services, $4,470,000.—Provision has been made 
in this estimate for the Air Force’s share of the direct cost of the Armed Services 
Petroleum Agency, miscellaneous technical and administrative services obtained 
on a contractual basis through the Japanese Government, technical instructors 
required in connection with new equipment, equipment rentals, and other miscel- 
laneous-service contracts required in connection with major air command ad- 
ministrative activities. 


Mr. Preston. Colonel Bailey, I notice the statement you presented 
was apparently that of Brigadier General Browne. and perhaps the 
questions should not be directed to you, if you did not prepare the 
statement. 

Colonel Battzy. Asa matter of fact, I did. 

94918—-52——64 
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IMPROVED METHODS OF OPERATIONS 


Mr. Preston. I recognize some of the same expressions found 
other presentations. You say on page 2 of your statement: 

Although the Air Force is still expanding, involving a continued increase in 
supervisory management responsibilities, we envision that through increased 
efficiency and improved methods of operation, we will attain a higher level of 
operation with the same Inanpower. 

Colonel Battery. Yes. 

Mr. Preston. Will you give me an example of some improved 
methods of operation ¢ 

Colonel Battery. For example, in personnel we built up Headquar- 
ters, Major Air Commands during the fiscal years 1951 and 1952. We 
held them at a level which we feel is adequate to perform the responsi- 
bility for the development of the Air Force program during 1953. 

The commands have requested considerably more civilian person- 
nel in this particular area than the he adquarters has allowed. We 
have directed them to absorb their requirements, insofar as possible, 
and have held them to the 1952 end-position level. 

Through the development of the management-improvement pro- 
gram in the field, we hope to be able to live within the total. 

Mr. Preston. How are they going to meet this demand for in- 

creased efficiency within their comm: ands if the "vy cannot get more peo- 
ple to accomplish it ? 

Colonel Battery. That will be within areas whether in headquar- 
ters or in the field, where we are conducting surveys now to determine 
what functions can be deleted, or if there is any overlapping of respon 
sibility. It is the organizat joel structure thé at we study to delete any 
function where there may be duplication or overlap. 

Mr. Preston. Well, that could have been done in 1950 and 1951. 

Colonel Battery. In the rapid build-up some of these things have 
developed. 

Mr. Preston. We have been building up right along, of course. 

Colonel Battey. Yes; this strength that is prov ided for 1953 will 
provide enough to accomplish the job and require them to exercise 
better management. 

Mr. Preston. Of course, that is necessarily involved, but it is more 
difficult to apply it frequently in Government operations. 

Mr. Taser. This is an item on which I have not had any experience ; 
will you take over? 

Mr. Taner. I have not had too much experience, but I willtry. Ido 
not know what we can do. 

I am going back first to 480 and I would like to get the data you 
have been giving me, General Asensio. 


EXPENDITURES 


General AsEnsto. Expenditures against fiscal year 1951, project 
181, $73.6 million ; 482. $7.8 million; 483, $1.3 million; 484, $0.1 mil- 
lion; 485, $0.3 million; 486, less than $50,000; 489, $1.8 million. 
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OBLIGATIONS 


The obligations as of December 31, 1951, against fiscal year 1952 
program: 481, $52.9 million ; 482, $6.0 million ; 483, $0.8 million ; 484, 
$0.2 million; 485, $0.1 million; 486, negligible, $168 ; 489, $0.6 million. 


PERSONNEL AS OF DECEMBER 31 


Mr. Taser. You might tell me how much personnel you have right 
now on the rolls in 481 in that breakdown shown on page 149. 

General Asensio. The on-board strength. 

Colonel Baitry. Between the three categories. 

Mr. Taner. This one, 4,648 requested. 

Colonel Battery. Yes. The on-board strength, as of December 31, 
is 4,460. 

Mr. Taser. 4,460. 

Colonel Battey. Yes. 


CIVILIAN PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS FOR FIELD EXTENSION OFFICES 


Mr. Taser. You have another item which has personnel in it, on 
page 152. You have 2,770 on page 152. How many do you have now ¢ 

Colonel Baitry. 2,110, sir. 

Mr. Taser. Why would you need so many more personnel on that? 

Colonel Bartey. That particular one, Mr. Taber, covers the field ex- 
tensions; functions such as the Auditor General. 

Mr. Taser. But your increase there is a bigger percentage than the 
increase in the military. It is about three times the proportionate 
increase in the Air Force. The other does not stick out quite so much, 
but this sticks out sort of like a sore thumb. 

Colonel Baitey. In this particular area, sir, this is the field exten- 
sions. Back at June 30, 1951, we had 1,590 people in these fields ex- 
tensions. Those activities, as I say, are tied to the over-all expansion 
of the Air Force, not necessarily to the expansion in the number of 
personnel, but in the activity rate, the number of installations, and to 
our over-all growth. They cannot be tied to any one thing. 

For instance, in that particular area under the project 481, the 
Auditor General handled the audit of all accounts other than procure- 
ment accounts. All Air Force accounts at base level and up through 
the headquarters, including all appropriated and nonappropriated 
accounts, 

As the size of the Air Force has increased, and the number of bases 
has increased, that function has had to be built up. 

The same thing is true in the Inspector General units, of which we 
have three in this category. The Ten Hundred and Fifth Inspector 
General Unit handles all our investigation, such as sabotage, treason, 
and criminal investigations. That unit has increased considerably 
over the period of 2 years. 

Then we have new areas in here, such as air targets and Air Tech- 
nical Intelligence activities. 

The Air ‘Technical Intelligence in the fiscal year 1951 was approxi 
mately nil so far as civilian personnel is concerned. That has had to 
be built up to where at the end of this fiseal year the Air Technical 
Intelligence will have a total of 391 in it. 
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Our air targets function has increased consider ‘ably. 
The field extensions show a considerable growth duri ing fiscal years 


1951 and 1952. 


CIVILIAN PERSON NEL REQUESTED FOR MAJOR AIR COMMAND HEADQUARTERS 


Mr. Taser. Now, over on page 153 you have 16,238 down as a re 
quest. How many of them do you have? 

Colonel Battery. That is in the major commands, sir? 

Mr. Taser. Well, it is a part of 481. 

Colonel Batter. That is right. I do not have the total as of De 
cember 31 on those other Sead headquarters, Mr. Taber. 

Mr. Taner. How many did you have at June 30? 

Colonel Barmy. I have a January 31 strength on the Major Com- 
mand Headquarters, 14,094, sir. Our projected strength for the end 
of this year in that category, sir, is 16,293. 

Mr. Taner. Then you are going to be overloaded, next year? 

Colonel Barry. No, sir. 

Mr. Taner. You are going to have to cut down a little. 

Colonel Battery. No, sir: we will be at the level of this year’s opera- 
tion. because we have a slight reduction of 43 in this area. 

Mr. Taner. It seems as though you are building up pretty fast on 
that, faster than the requirements ought to be, 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Now, as to this communication requirements, there is one thing 
which struck me as being a little bit funny. I do not know. Maybe 
it should not have, but it did. 

You have an item in here for communications. TIT have lost the exact 
spot, but there is a spot in there where you have “Communications.” 

Colonel Battery. You mean page 154, sir? 

Mr. Taner. Is that it?- Is that the only item for “Communications” ? 
I guess that is it. That is $2,057,000? 

Colonel Bamiry. That is right,-sir. 

Mr. Taner. That is “Contractual services.” Then you have another 
item of about the same. That does not tell about the telephones and 
telegraphs. 

I cow em» item when I went through. There is one spot in there that 
I would like to have you explain, where the communications appear: 

Colonel Batey. I think the one you refer to, perhaps, Mr. Taber, 
is under the other operating. costs in the “Field extensions” on page 
153. There is a small sum in there for communications, a total of 

$39.000 for communications in the field extension offices. 

Mr. Taper. No. The story there does not tell about that, but there 
is one place which does. T will find it after a little while. I do not 
find it now. I will get it later, 


EXPENDITURES AND OBLIGATIONS 


It seems to as though you are building up pretty fast. How much 
did you spend on this first project, 481, in 1951? 


Mr. Riymonp. For the “Command administration” we spent a 
total of $23,272,000 in 1951. 
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Mr. Taser. And how much were you given for this year? 

Mr. Raymonp. We expect that the obligation will be $26,468,000. 
That is for the departmental portion only, Mr. Taber. 

Mr. Taser. Then you go into the next item, the $15 million. 

Mr. Raymonp. Page 152? 

Mr. Taper. Yes. 

Mr. Raymonp. In 1951 we obligated $7,231,000. In 1952 our esti- 
mated obligations are $13, 174,000. 

The next item is on page 153. 

Mr. Taser. What is on page 153? 

Mr. RayMonp. ‘That is the Major Air Commands. In 1951 we spent 
$51,776,000. In 1952 we estimate we will spend $72,712,000. 


PRINTING 


Mr. Taser. You have another printing item here for $1,400,000. 
What is that? 

Colonel Bartey. That was in the Major Air Commands, sir. That 
covers contractual services for printing at the Air Matériel Command, 
and that ties to the printing of our technical orders, directives, and 
various publications in connection with logistic support. 

The technical order printing is a large portion of it. Technical 
orders pertain to maintenance of aircraft and equipment. Of course, 
those things are subject to constant revision any time there is a change 
in any piece of equipment. 

A certain portion of that is for contractors’ manuscripts. On any 
new equipment a contractor will publish or put out information whic h 
would be given to us in the form of a manual, on a particular aircraft, 
for ex xample. 

Mr. Preston. Gentlemen, we normally adjourn at 4 o’clock, so we 
will recess now until 10 o’clock Monday morning. 


Monpbay, Marcu 17, 1952. 
COMMERCIAL COMMUNICATION SYSTEMS 


WITNESS 


SIDNEY A. SINGER, CHIEF, PROGRAMING GROUP, DCS/OPERA- 
TIONS 


Mr. Manon. Will you proceed, General ¢ 

General AseNnsto. The first witness this morning, Mr. C hairman, 
is Mr. Singer, who will discuss project 482, “Commercial communi- 
cations systems.” He has a prepared statement. Will you proceed, 
Mr. Singer ? 

Mr. Manon. Before he proceeds, I would like to say it has been 
my experience that Mr. Singer, a typical Texan, always knows his 
stuff and gives the right answers. We are glad to have him. 

Mr. Stncer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. This project begins on 
page 156 of the justification. 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the fund request for 
“Commercial communications systems” amounting to $29 million is 
to provide the commercially leased telephone and teletype circuit and 
network requirements of the United St: ites Air Force. The amount 
requested is required to furnish communications services for the units 
now in being and those to be activated during fiscal vear 1953 unde: 
the approved 126 “Combat-wing objective program.” Communica- 
tions services to be obtained by the Air Force from commercial sources 
include the circuit requirements of the Air Defense Command for 
the operation of the air defense radar system and Ground Observe1 
Corps in the United States: the world-wide teletype and facsimile 
network requirements of the Air Weather Service to permit all 
weather operations ; the Air Force Military Flight Service opera 
tional networks for the safe movement and control of all military ai: 
craft; the Air Force Security Service network for the transmission 
of intelligence data: and the command communications network for 
the command control of the Air Force units wherever deploved. This 
estimate provides for the continuation and expansion of the networks 
as shown on the chart. Provision has been made in this estimate for 
the following communications networks, services, and systems: 


United States Air Force weather teletype network $907, 600 

United States Air Force weather facsimile map service network 998, 000 

United States Air Force military flight service network 2, 485, 000 

United States Air Force command communications network 8, 830, 000 
United States Air Force aircraft control and warning network and 

the Ground Observer Corps program ‘. 14, 24: 

» 

> 

5 


3, OOO 
Civil Aeronautics Administration communic ations service 2538, OOO 
United States Air Force security service communications system 1, 334, 000 


Total 29, 000, OOO 


The cost of circuits and networks to be obtained by contract from 
commercial communications companies in the United States is based 
upon tariff rates authorized by the Federal Communications Commis 
sion. Overseas costs are based upon the rates established by the 
foreign countries concerned computed at the current United States 
dollar exchange rates. The average annual cost for telephone cir- 
cuits is $48 per mile per annum and the average annual cost for tele- 
type circuits is $18 per mile per annum. The average costs just men 
tioned include airline mileage, associated equipment, and installation 
charges. 


OBJECTIVES OF VARIOUS COMMUNICATION NETWORKS 


The objectives of the various networks shown on the chart are: 

(1) The United States Air Force weather teletype and facsimile 
map service networks are required for the collection and dissemination 
of weather data for the safe movement of military aircraft along 
military air routes and at flight destination. This service is fully 
coordinated with the Civil Aeronautics Administration, United States 
Weather Bureau, and the Department of the Navy. 

Mr. Taper. Is that a service that these people put out and have 
been putting out in about the same way for a good many years? 
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Mr. Sincer. Yes; it is the continuation of the same type of service. 
The only difference is that when we add a base we have to add the 
weather base to that. 

(2) The United States Military Flight Service Communications 
System also required for the safe movement and control of all military 
aircraft and is fully coordinated with the civil system operated by the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration. This is a completely unified sys- 
tem for the military and ts used by the Army, Navy, Marines, Coast 
Guard, Air Reserves, Air National Guard, and is operated by the 
United States Air Force. 

(3) The United States Air Force command communications net work 
provides a completely interconnected communications service between 
Headquarters, United States Air Force and the major air commands. 
This net work is required by the Air Force to exercise command control 
over our Field forces wherever deployed to insure effective and efficient 
accomplishment of the Air Force mission and responsibilities. 

(4) The United States Air Force aircraft control and warning net- 
work, augmented by the Ground Observer Corps, is required to inter- 
connect the air defense radar stations in the United States and is 
essential in the defense of this country and its forces wherever de- 
ployed. 

(5) The Civil Aeronautics Administration Communications Serv- 
ices are required to obtain weather and flight-control data not pro- 
vided over networks operated by the United States Air Force. These 
services are obtained on a reimbursable basis, thus eliminating the need 
for the establishment of similar Air Force networks to obtain this data 
thereby resulting in a savings to the Government, the details of which 
will be explained later in my presentation. 

(6) The last net work, the United States Air Force Security Service 
network, is required for the e xpeditious handling of classified intel- 
ligence data. The operation of this network is fully coordinated with 
the Department of the Army, Navy, and Armed Forces Security 
Agency. 

Mr. Chairman, this concludes my general statement for the record. 
Many of the details supporting the increase requested in the fiscal year 
1953 as compared with fiscal year 1952 are cldssified, so with your 
permission I shall continue my presentation off the record. 


CAMP RITCHIE 


Mr. Manon. Will any of this money be spent at Camp Ritchie / 

Mr. Stncer. No; that is under the Department of the Army. 

Mr. Manon. Is the Air Force participating in that communications 
set-up ¢ 

Mr. Sincer. We are participating, but we are not financing it; it 
was financed by funds provided by the Department of Defense, and we 
add nothing in our estimates for that. ; 

Mr. Manon. When you say financed by the Department of Defense ; 
was that an emergency fund? 

Mr. Sincer. Yes. 

Mr. Manion. Have you been to Camp Ritchie? 

Mr. Stncer. No; I have not. 

Mr. Manon. Has anyone in the room been out to Camp Ritchie / 

General Asensto. I believe not. 
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Mr. Sincer. It is operated and controlled by the Department of the 
Army. 
(Otf-record discussion. ) 


SUMMARY JUSTIFICATION MATERIAL 


Mr. Manon. The prepared justification will be placed in the record 
at this point. 
(The matter referred to follows:) 


Project 482: Commercial communications systems___ ._..-. $29, 000, 000 
JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


The use of commercial communications facilities for the requirements men- 
tioned above is considered to be the most economical and efficient method of pro- 
viding the network and system requirements of the United States Air Force. 
The networks and systems listed below have been in operation for many years 
and this estimate is for the continuation and expansion as required to furnish 
this necessary service to the Air Force installations currently in operation and to 
the additional bases to be activated during fiscal year 1953. 

Provision has been made in this estimate for the following communications 
networks, services, and systems: 


United States Air Force weather teletype network __._----_---_~~_- . $907,000 
United States Air Force weather facsimile map service network_--- 998, 000 
United States Air Force military flight service network 2, 435, 000 
United States Air Force command communications network________ 8, 830, 000 
United States Air Force aircraft control and warning network and 

the Ground Observer Corps program 243, 000 
Civil Aeronautics Administration communication service 253, 000 
United States Air Force security service communication system____ 334, 000 


Total ‘ hill tl tacit oem ceecselineh 9, 000, 000 


The estimated costs of the zone of interior networks are based upon an average 
cost of $48 per mile, per annum, for telephone circuits and $18 per mile, per 
annum for teletype circuits, which includes circuit mileage, installation charges, 
and monthly recurring associated equipment costs authorized to the commercial 
communications companies by the Federal Communications Commission. Over- 
seas costs are based upon an average circuit mileage and related equipment charge 
authorized by the country concerned, computed at current United States dollar 
exchange rates. 

The phasing in of neW installations and augmentation of the existing net- 
works and systems has been carefully considered in the computation of this 
estimate. The principal areas of increase in this estimate, as compared with the 
fiscal year 1952 requirement, are in the Air Defense Command and Air Force 
Command communications network, which represent approximately 84 percent 
of the total increase requested. The balance of the increase of 16 perceut is 
required in the other networks and systems and is directly related to the base 
development program in the over-all expansion of the Air Force. 

The majority of the increase requested for the Air Defense Command is to 
cover the expanded operation of the Ground Observer Corps, a volunteer civilian 
organization under the control and supervision of the Air Force. The Ground 
Observer Corps mission is to augment the air defense radar system coverage 
in the critical areas of the United States. The operational use of this volun- 
teer organization is classified; accordingly the details in connection therewith 
are not contained in this document. Additional details covering this phase of 
the Air Force program and the other networks and systems will be furnished as 
requested. 
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Arr Atrracne OFFIces 
WITNESS 


LT. COL. THOMAS C. McGUIRE, CHIEF, BUDGET AND FISCAL, DEPUTY 
CHIEF OF STAFF FOR OPERATIONS 


Mr. Manon. We will take up the next item, project 483, “Air at- 
taché offices.” 

General Asensto. Our witness for this area is Lt. Col. Thomas C. 
McGuire. who has a prepared presentation. 

Colonel McGume. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
the primary mission of air attachés and staffs is to obtain by overt 
methods intelligence information of strategic or tactical value and to 
evaluate and report such information as desired by the United States 
Air Force; to advise chiefs of diplomatic missions on aviation matters; 
and to attend ceremonies, official receptions, and diplomatic functions 
as required. 

The funds required under this project, in the amounts of $1,304,199, 
$1,703,000, and $2,070,000 for fiscal years 1951, 1952, and 1953, respec- 
tively, provide for maintenance and operation expenses incident to 
intelligence activities. Provision has been made in this estimate for 
the requirements of 56 air attaché offices and one special-activities 
squadron. The major portion of the increase in fiscal year 1953 over 
fiscal year 1952 is attributable to a full-year operation of the pro- 
gramed fiscal year 1952 end position. During the latter part of fiscal 
year 1952, 5 attaché offices were activated, and 11 of the existing offices, 
together with the special-activities sanadron, were enlarged to meet 
the requirements for additional intelligence information. Further, 
increased operating costs have been experienced as a result of world- 
wide inflationary pressures. In determining the fund requirements 
for fiscal year 1953, all of these factors have been considered. 

The type of expenses for which provision has been made in this 
estimate are pay of civilian personnel; expenses incident to travel; 
local communication costs: lease and rental of office space, storage 
facilities, and hangars; utilities services, such as light, heat, water, gas, 
and fuel: education of dependent children ; foreign- language training 
of United States personnel; operating supplies and materials; and 
miscellaneous contractual services required in the performance of air 
attaché activities 


SUMMARY JUSTIFICATION DATA 


Mr. Manon. We will insert the prepared justifications. 
(The matter referred to follows :) 


Project 483: Air attaché offices___--~-_ _ $2. 070, 000 


This estimate provides for the expenses incident to the maintenance and oper- 
ation of 56 air attaché offices and one special-activities squadron for a full year 
operation during fiscal year 1953. Five of these offices were activated, and in- 
creases in 11 of the existing offices and the special-activities squadron occurred 
during the last half of fiscal year 1952. In addition to recurring requirements, 
provision has been made in this estimate for a full-year operation of the five 
new offices and the increased requirements, on an annual basis, for the offices 
which expanded during the latter part of fiscal year 1952. 
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‘The expenses for which provision has been made in this estimate are: 


(a) Personal services J ae __ $1, 083, 000 
(b) Travel 187, 000 
(c) Transportation of things x... 4 ; 33, 000 
(d) Communication services__- ‘ 5 90, 000 
(c) Rents and utilities 37, OOO 
(f) Dependents’ education , m 63, GOO 
(9g) Vehicle maintenance . 13, 000 
(h) Language training 26, 000 
(i) Landing, parking, and miscellaneous fees 9, 000 
(j)) Contractual custodial and maintenance services 29, 000 
(A) Contractual services for permanent change of station moves 2, O00 
(1) Vehicle fuel, oil, and parts states ticks: titi : , 33, OOO 
(m) Aircraft fuel and maintenance parts 91, 000 
(n) Miscellaneous operating supplies and materials 118, 090 
(0) Miscellaneous operating equipment 6, OOO 


Total__- ~ he ce : : 2. O70, 000 


(a) Personal services, $1,033,000.—Funds are requested for 367 civilian man- 
vears, of which 125 will he realized through the employment of United States 
citizens, and 242 through the employment of native employees of the localities in 
which the air attaché offices are located. 

(b) Travel, $187,000.—The funds requested are for the temporary-duty travel 
required of the assigned personnel in the accomplishment of the mission ef the 
air attache offices. Travel in foreign areas provides the best method of obtaining 
current intelligence information and is considered essential in connection with 
air attaché activities. Included also are the necessary funds to provide travel 
allowances for the United States civilian employees traveling to and from the 
attaché offices on permanent change of station moves. 

(c) Transportation of things, $33,000.—This request is to provide the necessary 
intratheater movements of office supplies and materials from the foreign port 
of debarkation to the air attaché offices. Provision is also made for the trans- 
portation of household effects of United States civilian personnel on permanent 
change of station to and from overseas stations. 

(d) Communications services, $90,000.—This request provides for the necessary 
postage, commercial cable, telegram, and telephone services required by the air 
attaché offices. 

(e) Rents and utilities, $337,000.—Provision is made in this request for the 
necessary rental of the required office, garage, hangar, and miscellaneous space. 
Further, provision is made herein for the purchase of the required utilities such 
as heat. power, light, water, gas, and electricity. 

(f) Dependents’ education, $63,000.—Provision is made for the education of 252 
dependent children during fiscal year 1953. The requirements have been based 
upon the actual costs in the respective localities, 

(7) Contractual vehicle maintenance, $13,000.—The major portion of the 
maintenance of vehicles required by the air attaché offices must be accomplished 
by contract, since most of the offices are located in areas where Air Force main- 
tenance facilities are not readily available. Provision has been made in this 
fund request for the contractual maintenance of 282 vehicles at an average cost 
of approximately $46 per annum, per vehicle. 

(h) Language training, $26,000.—In many of the foreign countries where the 
air attaché offices are located, a working knowledge of the native language is 
required of the assigned personnel. Provision has been made in this estimate 
for 13,500 hours of language training for 174 assigned military and civilian 
personnel, at an approximate cost of $1.98 per training hour. 

(i) Landing, parking, and miscellaneous fees, $9,000.—The funds requested 
herein are to provide for landing, parking, guarding, and salvaging of aircraft 
and customs fees imposed by foreign governments on United States Air Force 
aircraft operating outside of the United States. 

(j) Contractual custodial and maintenance services, $29,000—The funds re- 
quested are to provide the necessarv maintenance of office machines and equip- 
ment, minor adjustments to leased office and storage space, and other contractual 
housekeeping services. 

(k) Contractual servicess for permanent change of station moves, £2 000.— 
Provision has been made in this fund request for the required contractual serv- 
ices for packing and crating of household goods of United States civilian employ- 
ees on permanent change of station moves to and from overseas stations. 
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(1) Vehicle fuel, oil, and parts, $33,000.—Funds are requested herein to pro- 
vide the necessary operating fuel, oil, and spare parts for 320 vehicles. During 
the latter part of fiscal year 1951 and the early part of fiscal year 1952, 60 new 
and 60 depot-reconditioned vehicles were assigned to the air attaché offices to 
provide the necessary transportation for increased activities. The cost of spare 
parts for the 120 vehicles was relatively small during fiscal year 1952; however, 
with the aging of the equipment, it is anticipated that the spare-parts require- 
ments for preventive maintenance purposes will increase slightly during fiscal 
year 1953. 

(m) Aircraft fuel and maintenance parts, $91,000.—Provision has been made 
in this fund request for the necessary fuel and oil required for the operation of 
aircraft in connection with air attaché activities. Funds are also requested to 
provide the maintenance parts required in connection with base maintenance of 
subject aircraft. The air attaché Offices utilize all established United States 
supply sources where feasible, and consideration has been given to this support 
in determining the fund requirement in this budget project for fiscal year 1953. 

(n) Miscellaneous operating supplies and materials, $118,000.—Provision has 
been made in this estimate for all of the miscellaneous operating supplies and 
materials required by the air attaché in the performance of their assigned duties. 
Many items previously provided without charge through the depot supply system 
have been determined to be items of local purchase or must be obtained through 
local purchase by the depots, thus utilizing funds provided for air attaché 
activities. 

(0) Miscellaneous operating equipment, $6,000.—In certain areas experience 
has proved that office furniture and equipment can be obtained at a lower 
cost through local purchase at the air attaché station than through requisition 
and purchase in the zone of interior. Consideration has been given to the 
low-cost areas, and funds are requested herein to provide local procurement of 
the required equipment in such areas. 


ADDITIONAL OFFICES 


Mr. Taner. You are increasing your offices by five? 

Colonel McGurrr. Yes; five additional offices by the end of this 
year. 

Mr. Taser. And they run about $35,000 a piece presently ? 

Mr. McGuire. Yes. 

Mr. Taser. Your increase is set up on the basis of about $50,000. 

Where are these increases ? 

Colonel McGuire. Sir, they are experienced not only in the estab- 
lishment of the new offices but also from a phase-in of the full-year 
operation of the offices presently established. This system was cut 
back to 40 offices during 1949 and has been increased up to the present 

rogram of 56 stations. Some stations have been increased as the 
importance of the intelligence activity in the particular area develops. 

Off the record. 


(Discussion off the record.) 
PERSONAL SERVICES 


Mr. Taser. How much help do you have in this $1,033,000 item ¢ 
Colonel McGumrer. We provide for 367 man-years in the $1,033,000. 
Mr. Taser. Are those mostly natives, or are they mostly Americans ? 
Colonel McGutre. 125 of them are Americans and 242 natives. 


AIRCRAFT USED AT AIR-ATTACHE OFFICE 


Mr. Manon. How many aircraft are employed by these air-attaché 
offices around the world? 
Colonel McGutre. Forty-two. 
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Mr. Manon. What is the nature of most of the aircraft? 

Colonel McGuire. Thirty-nine of them are C-47’s; two B-17’s; 
and one light liaison-type airplane. 

Mr. Manon. Did the economy ax ever fall on your air-attaché 
offices, General Asensio ? 

General Asensio. Very definitely. Asa matter of fact, as the wit- 
ness has mentioned, we had cut back to 40 stations. We have found 
that since Korea we have had to scramble to get back to our former 
status in order to have the proper representation. We still have not 
attained the numbers, or the number of posts that we had in World 
War II, nor do we think that necessary. I was slightly inaccurate 
in saying, “to our former status,” but an improved representation 
throughout the world is necessary. 


CONSOLIDATION OF OFFICES 


Mr. Manon. The Army and the Navy have attachés? 

General Asensio. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. There has been a lot of talk about consolidating these 
offices in the interest of economy. Could that be done? 

Colonel McGuire. I would like to answer that question in part: 
Not particularly from an air standpoint, because there are things that 
must be evaluated by experienced air personnel—aircraft develop- 
ment, use of aircraft, training methods used in the various countries, 
and so forth. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Colonel McGuier. I do not believe either the Army or the Navy 
could furnish that information in the way that the Air Force desires it. 

General Asenst1o. I would like to state further there is actually a 
consolidation because it is a consolidation under the ambassador, the 
minister or whoever the chief representative of the United States 
happens to be, so the activities of the various service representatives 
are coordinated through’that central office. 


Ar Misston Orrices AND INTER-AMERICAN RELATIONS 


WITNESS 


COL. SHERMAN R. BEATY, FLIGHT OPERATIONS, DCS/OPERATIONS 


Mr. Manon. We will take up the next project, 484, “Air mission 
offices and inter-American relations.” 

General Asensio. Our witness is Colonel Beaty, who has a prepared 
statement. 

Colonel Beaty. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the 
funds under project 484 provide for the Air Force expenses incident 
to the promotion of better relations with other countries of the West- 
ern Hemisphere, including the maintenance and operation of United 
States Air Force missions in Latin American countries and the Joint 
Brazil-United States Military Commission in Rio de Janiero. 

Under policies approved by the President, the task of the Depart- 
ment of the Air Force is to provide training and indoctrination of Air 
Forces in Latin American countries through the medium of military 
cooperation and assistance, and to foster the development of a Latin 
American orientation toward United States Air Force methods and 
objectives. 
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The funds requested provide for no increase over the fiscal year 1952 
requirements of $600,000 for these activities, as compared to an actual 
obligation of $466,967 in fiscal year 1951. 

Mr. Manon. Were you before us last year? 

Colonel Brary. No, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Where were you last year? 

Colonel Beary. I was in a different office. 

Mr. Manon. Were you in the Pentagon? 

Colonel Brary. Yes. 

EXPENDITURES 


Mr. Taser. You do not anticipate you will use that much money in 
1953, do you? 

Colonel Beaty. I do not follow you, sir. 

Mr. Taser. You do not expect to use as much money as $600,000 
in 19534 

Colonel Beary. Yes, we de. 

Mr. Taper. You do? 

Colonel Beary. Yes. 

Mr. Taper. It does not look like you are going to do it this year. 
Your expenditures are running approximately $200,000 for the first 
6 months. It looks like you probably would have a considerable 
margin. 

Colonel Bratry. One of the reasons for the increase is we have dou- 
bled the Latin-American school. ‘The attendance there has been raised 
from 200 to 400 students. 

Mr. Taser. Do we pay all the expenses of training those people ¢ 

Colonel Beary. Yes. These are airmen who are given mechanical 
training. They are mechanics, communications men, and they are not 
pilots. They are not officers. They are airmen; enlisted personnel. 

Mr. Taper. I have no further questions. 


SUMMARY JUSTIFICATION DATA 


Mr. Manon. The appropriate justification material will be inserted 
at this point. 
(The matter referred to follows:) 


Project 484: Air mission offices and Inter-American relations______._. $600, 000 
JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Air mission offices z E _..--. $369, 080 


The air missions are laying the foundation upon which any plan for the de- 
fense of the Western Hemisphere must be based by encouraging and super- 
vising the adoption of United States type of military organization, equipment, 
and doctrines by the military establishments of the Latin-American countries. 
The Air Force mission program includes the following categories of expenses: 


(a) Additional compensation__ a ; ese. $102, 031 
(b) Maintenance and operations_____- i : -- 145,482 
(c) Dependent education : Pa sorte Li 38, 267 
(d@) Temporary duty travel___.._._______- cane irene to 78, 100 


(e) Miscellaneous expenses__- ee ; 5, 200 


369, O80 

(a) Additional compensation, $102,031—Additional compensation is paid to 
accredited mission members as prescribed by the President to offset the in- 
creased cost of living and losses to mission members incurred due to unfavorable 
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rates of exchange of local currency. The accredited member strength figures 
as established by the United States Air Force missions during fiscal year 1953 
are the basis used for computation of the requirement. 

(b) Maintenance and operations, $145,482.—This request includes funds for 
the pay of 53 civilian man-years, 46 of which will be realized through the em- 
ployment of indigenous personnel and 7 through the employment of United States 
nationals, Provision has also been made herein for contractual services for the 
maintenance and operation of vehicles; and local purchase of supplies and ma- 
terials, such as gasoline, oil and office supplies. 

(c) Dependent education, $88,267.—Funds are requested herein for the primary 
and secondary education of dependents of military personnel on duty with the 
Joint Brazil-United States Military Commission and the Latin and Central 
American Air Force missions. Provision has been made in this estimate for the 
education of 153 dependent children during fiscal year 1953, 

(d) Temporary duty travel, $78,100—This request covers the cost of tem- 
porary duty travel of the personnel assigned to the United States Air Force sec 
tion of the Joint Brazil-United States Military Commission and to the accredited 
Air Force missions in Central and Latin America. Travel is performed in con- 
nection with training activities, inspection of training installations, training 
flights within the host countres for the benefit of the United States Air Force, 
and for flights made at the discretion of the mission chiefs in adjoining or 
specific areas within the locality as authorized by current mission operating 
instructions, 

(e) Miscellaneous erpenses, $5,200.—Provision has been made in this estimate 
for miscellaneous expenses such as concentrated language training for officials 
participating in inter-American relations activities in those cases where attend- 
anee at a regular language school is prohibited by conditions of urgency ; for the 
procurement of training aids and periodicals for United States Air Force mis 
sions; for communications services of the Joint Brazil-United States Military 
Commission ; and for the cost of custodial services obtained on a contractual basis 
for the United States Air Force offices located in the Brazilian Air Ministry 
Building. 

Inter-American relations, $280,920 

Provision has been made in this estimate for the following types of expenses 

incident to the inter-American relations program: 
(a) Representation ; pat ee : _..... $45, 000 
(b) Visits and tours ie ets ie te 33, 000 
(c) U. S. Air Force school for Latin Americans__- lcs 87, 720 
(d) Air University Quarterly Review_-__- : ; . 15,200 
(e) Spanish translation program : nciliet j 50, 000 


Total__ , <ielnien cg at oe eth eed 


(a) Representation, $45,000.—Representation funds will be used for the pur 
pose of defraying official expenses incurred by Air Force personnel in the recep- 
tion of distinguished officials of the Army and Air Force of other American 
countries. These funds will enable the United States Air Force personnel to 
conduct official entertainment and activities to promote better relations with 
other American Republics. Usually these functions commemorate special occa 
sions such as anniversaries of host governments’ independence and repay normal 
social obligations incurred in the course of relations with high-ranking officials 
of the host government, 

(b) Visits and tours, $33,000.—This item covers the expenses of conducting 12 
tours of Latin-American officials to the United States and the expenses of 8 visits 
of United States Air Force officials to Latin-American countries. Latin-Ameri- 
can officials who have visited the United States under this program have re- 
turned to their countries with an increased respect for the military and in- 
dustrial position of this country. Their pro-American attitude has been of great 
assistance in combating anti-United States influence and in winning these coun- 
tries as effective allies. When United States Air Force officials visit Latin- 
American countries, it is necessary for them to reciprocate the favors and enter- 
tainment extended them in each country visited. 

(c) United States School for Latin Americans, $87,720—Funds requested 
herein are to provide expenses incident to the operation of a school, the objective 
of which is to train enlisted personnel of the air forces of all Central and South 
American countries represented by the United States Air Force missions. The 
students are selected by the mission chief, and are trained in eight separate 
courses, specializing in aireraft maintenance and allied equipment. 
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(d) Air University Quarterly Review, $15,200.—Funds are requested herein 
for the publication, in the Spanish and Portugese lanenages, of the Air University 
Quarterly Review. The publication of this periedical is a project to further 
the inclusion of Latin-American air forces in the orbit of influence of the United 
States in spheres of stratezy, tactics, techniques, and equipment. This periodical 
contains items of deep interest to Air Force personnel, which are written by 
prominent civilian and military specialists, covering widely varied fields of 
aeronautical thought. 

(e) Spanish translation program, $50,000.—Certain United States Air Force 
training publications are translated to Spanish and distributed to the Latin- 
American air forces. The distribution of these publications is a project to 
further the inclusion of these air forces in the orbit of influence of the United 
States in spheres of strategy, tactics, techniques, and equipment. The funds 
requested herein will provide for the printing of 15 new publications as well as 
the reprinting of 7 publications translated in previous years. 


ADJUSTMENTS AND Lossgs IN Dispurstne Orricers’ ACCOUNTS 
WITNESS 


EARL A. RAYMOND, CHIEF, SERVICE-WIDE SUPPORT BRANCH, 
MAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONS DIVISION, DIRECTORATE OF 
BUDGET 


Mr. Manon. We will take up the next item, 486, “Adjustments 
and losses in disbursing officers’ accounts.” 

General Asensto. Our witness in this area is Mr. Raymond of the 
Office of the Director of the Budget. 

Mr. Raymonp. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, proj- 
ect 486 provides for funds to be used for the relief of Air Force dis- 
bursing officers of losses incurred in their official accounts, and for 
exchange fees and losses incurred by disbursing officers, or their agents, 
in handling foreign currencies. 

Under the provisions of 50 United States Code 1705-1707, disburs- 
ing officers of the Air Force, or their agents, are authorized to cash 
and negotiate checks, drafts, and certain other bills of exchange for 
the accommodation of military and civilian personnel of the United 
States, and to conduct certain exchange transactions involving United 
States and foreign currencies, checks, drafts, and other bills of ex- 
change. Gains in the accounts of disbursing officers resulting from 
these operations are required to be paid into the Treasury of the 
United States as miscellaneous receipts; and these provisions of law 
authorize the appropriation of such funds as may be necessary to cover 
deficiencies occurring in the accounts of disbursing officers which re- 
sult from these transactions. 

Under the provisions of 31 United States Code 95a, the General 
Accounting Office is required to relieve any disbursing officer of the 
responsibility for the loss of Government funds, vouchers, records, 
or papers in his charge where such loss occurs without fault or negli- 
gence on his part. Within the Air Force, only the Secretary of the 
Air Force is authorized to make final determination as to whether 
the loss or deficiency occurred in line of duty and through no fault 
or negligence on the part of the officer concerned. 

No provision has been made in the estimate for contingent thefts, 
fires, and acts of God which would result in abnormal and unpredict- 
able losses. These basic statutes have been on the books since Decem- 
ber 1944, and experience from that date to the present indicates the 
sum of $10,000 is adequate to cover and adjust nermal physical and 
exchange losses. 
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Mr. Manon. Any questions? 
Mr. Taser. No questions. 


SUMMARY JUSTIFICATION DATA 


Mr. Mauion. We will insert the prepared justification at this point. 
(The matter referred to follows :) 


Project 486: Adjustments and losses in disbursing officers’ aceounts__-__ $10, 000 
JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Provision has been made in this estimate for the following types of expenses 
which can be anticipated to occur during the transaction of the numerous finan 
cial activities within the Air Force: 

(a) Adjustment of deficiencies resulting from cashing and negotiation of 
checks, drafts, and other instruments, and exchange transactions (50 U. 8S. © 
1705-1707). 

(b) Relief of disbursing officers on account of loss of funds, vouchers, papers, 
and records when not due to negligence (31 U. 8S. C. 95a). 

(c) Exchange fees and losses incurred in handling foreign currencies (Puli 
Law 554, 78th Cong., 58 Stat. 921). The basic statutes have been on the books 
since December 1944, and experience from that date to the present time indicates 
that the sum of $10,000 is adequate to cover normal physical and exchange losses. 
No provision has been made in this estimate for contingent thefts, fires, and 
acts of God which would result in abnormal and unpredictable losses. 

Within the Air Force, by law, only the Secretary of the Air Force is authorized 
to make final determination as to whether the loss or deficiency occurred in the 
line of duty and through no fault or negligence on the part of the Officers con- 
cerned (Public Law 476, 78th Cong., 58 Stat. 800). 


Monpay, Marcu 17, 1952. 


CLASSIFIED PROJECTS 
WITNESS 


COL. F. R. FEE, LOGISTICS DIVISION, OFFICE OF ASSISTANT FOR 
ATOMIC ENERGY 


Mr. Manon. The next project we have to consider is budget 
project 489. 

General Asensto. Project 489 is a classified project. Our witness 
in this area is Colonel Fee. 

I think we can excuse the rest of the witnesses. I would prefer to 
have the room cleared for Colonel Fee’s discussion. 

Mr. Manon, All right, gentlemen. Thank you for your appear- 
ance. Happy St. Patrick’s Day. 

Colonel Fre. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, funds 
are requested in project 489 to provide for the base maintenance and 
operation supplies, materials, equipment, and services projects, which 

cannot be obtained through established logistic support channels 
and which are required in connection with two headquarters United 
States Air Force directed projects. 

Mr. Chairman, this concludes my general statement for the record. 
The details supporting the funds requested herein are classified. 
Therefore, with your permission, I shall continue my discussion off 
the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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Mr. Manon. Since March 6 we have been interrogating you, Gen- 
eral Asensio, and other officers and civilians of the Air ‘Force, in 
connection with “Maintenance and operations.” We have gone 
through a wide series of projects and presentations. Actually, in the 
wording of the bill, all money for “Maintenance and operations,” gen- 
erally speaking, will be lumped into one sum, the request being 
something in excess of $4.3 billion. If here and there the committee 
wishes to delete certain funds for certain projects, how will we make 
known to the Air Force the will of Congress? That is always one of 
the problems confronting us when we ‘have before us this ‘so-called 
performance or functional budget. 

General Asrensio. Sir, the General Accounting Office and the De- 
partment of the Air Force, the Department of Defense, and the 
Bureau of the Budget are all interested agencies and will refer to 
such documentation as is available to determine the intent of the 
Congress in any incidence of action either upward or downward with 
respect to appropriations. In other words, the documentation is 
supplied in some instances by the Congressional Record, in other in- 
stances by the report of the committee, and in other instances by 
the report of hearings. 

Mr. Manon. Well, are these suggestions or requests, when defi- 
nitely delineated, considered binding by the Air Force and other 
interested Government agencies / 

General Asrensto. They are considered to have the same force and 
effect as law. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. We will meet again tomorrow afternoon at 2 o’clock. 

Thank you very much, Colonel. 

General Asrensto. Mr. Chairman, except for the appropriation 
“Acquisition and construction of real property,” this concludes the 
detailed estimates of the Air Force for fiscal year 1953. 


ACQUISITION AND CONSTRUCTION OF REAL PrRopERTY 


As to the appropriation “Acquisition and construction of real 
property,” we find that we include only the amount necessary to liqui- 
date the unfinanced portion of prior years’ contract authority. The 
amount that is involved is $45,334,770. 

Mr. Manon. What projects would this finance? 

General Asensto. It would liquidate all remaining unfinanced con- 
tract authority of prior years 

Mr. Manon. How far along are you on the commitment of the 
presently available funds for Air Force public works? 

General Asensio. I do not have that information with me, sir. I 
can furnish it, inasmuch as it must be given in detail during the 
presentation of the public-works requirements for fiscal year 1953. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 

Through June 30, 1951, there was appropriated $1,650,000 for Air Force public 
works. As of February 29, 1952, $1,464,900, or 89 percent, has been committed. Of 
this amount, $1,408,460, or 96 percent, has been obligated as of February 29, 1952. 

Subsequent to June 30, 1951, $2,173,500 has been appropriated for Air Force 
public works. As of February 29, 1952, $329,500,000, or 15 percent, has been 
committed. Of this amount, $189,800,000, or 58 percent, has been obligated. 
The majority of these funds ($2,071,200) were appropriated in Novmeber 1951. 

94918—52——65 
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This fact, together with the normal lag in letting construction contracts, 
counts for the low obligations as of February 29, 1952. 


Mr. Manon. At any rate, this much is authorized and should be 
appropriated for use in connection with projects which are unde: 
way. 

(reneral Asensio. Yes, sir. Actually, with the liquidation of this 
contract authority and the remaining contract authority in the ap 
propriation “Aircraft and related procurement,” we will be strictly 
on a cash appropriation basis. 


CONTRACTS STILL OUTSTANDING 


Mr. Taner. Have the contracts been let as a result of which this 
45 million is to accrue, or are they just up in the air, so that we do 
not know yet ¢ 

General Asensio. We do not have the specific information as to that 
point, sir, but I should think that that would have been the case, since 
it is several years since we have had any contract authority. 

Mr. Taner. I would like to have some kind of statement which 
would show what contracts are still outstanding, what funds are 
available out of previous appropriations which are not yet used, and 
when, under the terms of the contracts that have been entered into, 
funds will accrue to the contractors ¢ 

General Asensto. We will furnish that information, sir. 

(The information requested is as follows: ) 


The $45,334,770 requested will be used to liquidate obligations against cor 
tractual authority in connection with the construction program at Arnold Eng 
neering Development Center ($41,500,000) and the “Special programs, Alaska 
and Okinawa” ($3,834,770). It is to be applied to contract authorization granted 
under this heading in prior-year appropriation acts and does not increase obli 
gational authority. 

All but $22,497,582 of the total availability for these two program areas has 
been programed for obligation as of June 30, 1952. This balance is programed 
for obligation early in fiscal year 1953. The entire availability for these two 
programs is programed to be liquidated by June 30, 1953. 

The cash required ($45,334,770) will provide funds for the balance of the 
contract authority previously granted and will be expended in fiscal year 1953 
against contracts already awarded or to be awarded. 

\ summary of the total availability, cash and contract authority, programed 


} 


obligations, and expenditures by fiscal years follows: 


{In millions of dollars 


rotal Obligations by fiseal years Expenditures by fiscal year 
otal ; ; ; 


ivaila 


bility 1950 | 1951 195 


Arnold Engineering Devel- 
opment Center 57.5 11. 58. § ) 5 5 5} 60.0 89.0 157 
Alaska-Okinawa special pro- 


grams 8.4 | 30.0 | 10.4 48.8 


Total Previously Balance: 
Total cash contract granted cash 


authority to liquidate required 


Arnold Engineering Development Center $66, 000, 000 $91, 500, 000 $50, 000, 000 $41, 500, 006 
Alaska-Okinawa 20, 060, 000 28, 834, 770 25, 000, 000 3, 834, 77\ 


lotal 86, 000, 000 120, 334, 770 75, 000, 000 45, 334, 771 


Mr. Manon. Thank you very much. 





Tuespay, Marcu 18, 1952. 


PITFALLS OF RusHING Intro AWARDING OF CONTRACT 


WITNESSES 


HON. THOMAS K. FINLETTER, SECRETARY OF THE AIR FORCE 

LT. GEN. CHARLES B. STONE III, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, COMP- 
TROLLER 

LT. GEN. E. W. RAWLINGS, COMMANDING GENERAL, AIR MATERIEL 
COMMAND 

MAJ. GEN. L. C. CRAIGIE, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, DEVELOPMENT 

DR. EDMUND P. LEARNED, SPECIAL CONSULTANT TO THE CHIEF 
OF STAFF, USAF; AND PROFESSOR OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRA- 
TION, HARVARD UNIVERSITY 

COL. W. T. RISON, DIRECTOR, PROCUREMENT AND PRODUCTION 
ENGINEERING, DCS/MATERIEL 

COL. PRATT BROWN, DEPUTY ASSISTANT FOR PLANS PROGRAMS 
AND REQUIREMENTS HQ. AMC 

JAMES HILL, GENERAL COUNSEL, DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR 
FORCE 


Mr. Manon. The committee will come to order. 

Secretary Finletter, we are pleased to have you here. We are 
pleased to see General Rawlings with you. I believe this is the first 
time during the hearings he -_ been here. We recall our associations 
when you were Comptroller, General Rawlings. We are glad to have 
you here, and we want to hear what you have to say about the lessons 
you are learning and the procedures you are following the in Air 
Matériel Command. 

Mr. Taber, I wish you would check me and see if you agree with 
what I am about to say: Mr. Secretary, there is a controversy going 
on in this country over the progress of the defense effort. It is being 
said that we are behind certain schedules. We are behind the original 
schedule: there is no doubt about it. It is said that the 1953 budget 
is predicated upon a stretch-out of the program of preparedness to a 
longer period of time. 

Newspaper writers and committees of Congress are complaining 
that the Department of Defense, all three services in the Department, 
are not making adequate advances with the defense build-up. It is 
being said that we are woefully behind in the aircraft and electronics- 
procurement program in the Air Force. 

Well, 1 think we are behiad, and I am sorry we are not producing 
more jet planes per moath, and so on. However, I think it would 
be a very grave mistake to rush pell-mell into the letting of contracts 
for aircraft or otherwise just in order to get something built, that being 
more or less the major objective. 

I realize that different calculations come into the picture with respect 
to what to do about certain weapons; as to whether or not you should 
proceed on a certain type, and as to whether or not you have all your 
gadgets sufficiently perfected so that they will actually work in ¢ ‘ombat. 

My point is that while we want to see the defease program go along 
we do not want the services to rush pell-mell into letting contracts 
just in order to get the heat off the backs of the people charged with 
the military build-up. Do you understand what I mean? 
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Secretary Finuerrer. I certainly do, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. I do not think there is any doubt but what some ill- 
advised contracts have been let. I think it is inevitable that some will 
be let in an ill-advised way, and some mistakes and some waste will 
necessarily come. But let us not let public pressures or adverse 
criticism stampede the Air Force into going forward on the expendi- 
ture of money when you are not certain that the taxpayer is going to 
get his dollar’s value for the dollar expended and when you are not 
certain that the thing you will buy will serve the Air Force in this 
defense effort and in the Korean war and in a bigger war if it comes. 

I would like to have your comments on that. 

Secretary Fineterrer. Mr. Chairman, in the first place, I think we 
have to face up to a lot of the arguments which are uninformed argu- 
ments. There are about 12 standard types of those uninformed 
arguments, and this is one of them. That is, that we are not obligating 
the money as fast as we should. Instead, the argument sometimes 
goes that we are not spending the money as fast as we should. 

Mr. Manon. Yes; of course. 

Secretary FineLerrer. The fact that we have the perfectly normal 
carry-over of unspent funds at the end of the year, which, as you 
know, is definitely planned as a normal thing, is pointed out as being 
something which is wrong. Also, if people look at the middle of any 
fiscal year, they will see that we have a large amount of money which 
has been appropriated and which has not been obligated. They will 
say: ‘‘This is dreadful. You have more money than you need.”’ In 
point of fact, that is the way it is planned. We do not plan to obligate 
all the money we get immediately, when we get it. 

Now, General Stone has a very interesting chart on this question, 
in which he shows the relationships of the three things: Appro- 
priations, obligations, and expenditures. 

I think when General Stone shows you this chart, both as to past 
performance and as to the forecasted performances, you will see that 
we are following a perfeétly normal line. 

Let me assure you that we have no intention whatsoever of being 
stampeded into obligating funds just in order to make a record of 
having obligated funds, and to meet arguments which in themselves 
are not based on any sound reasoning. 

Mr. Manon. That is a helpful comment. Of course, as you know, 
this business goes not only to the matter of expending and obligating 
funds, but also to the matter of the end product, which is the fighting 
machine of one kind or another. 

For example, we are woefully short, as we have discussed heretofore, 
and we do not need to go into detail now on, in certain types of jet 
aircraft, which we would like to have now. 

Now, my admonition would go further: We should not turn out of 
the aircraft factor v and put in the program, either the tactical program 
or the training program, planes that really are not what we need, and 
are not within the bounds of reason. 

You cannot be perfect. You have to allow for certain imperfection. 

Secretary Finterrer. I am very assured to hear the chairman say 
that, because very often we are advised to do just the opposite of what 
the chairman has said. We are criticized—again, I think, by unin- 
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formed people; usually members of the press—for not having standard- 
ized on some plane earlier. We are asked: 

It is not true that if, instead of trying to get all of these gadgets on your planes, 
vou concentrated on a simpler form of plane that you could get more of them? 

The answer to that is perfectly simple. The answer is “Yes.” If 
we standardized on the F_80 we could have many more F-80’s in 
Korea today, and they would not be any good at all. Instead of 
standardizing on the F-80 we worked up toward the F-86, and the 
F-86 is a better airplane than the MIG. 

It is the fact that we have not listened to this kind of criticism 
which enables us to have in most fields the best aircraft in the world. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. All right, Mr. Secretary, will you proceed. 

Secretary Finterrer. Mr. Chairman, as I understand it, you have 
finished your detailed examination of the Air Force budget presenta- 
tion, and I am very glad that you have allowed me and my colleagues 
this opportunity to come up and terminate the proceedings. 

There are one or two things I do have on my mind which I have 
not expressed fully to this committee. 

In the first place, I have a series of charts here which will, as it 
were, show a summing up of the main appropriations items of the 
Air Force presentation. If it is satisfactory with the chairman | 
would be very glad to file these in smaller form with the committee 
for possible insertion in the record because they are sort of a recapitu- 
lation. 


INCREASE IN STRIKING Power WitHOUT CORRESPONDING INCREASE 
IN Request FoR FuNpDs 


Secretary FInLetrer. Secondly, it is my very deep concern with 
the question of what may loosely be termed ‘‘waste”’ in the Air Force 
budget, or at least the total military budget for this year, which, 
including public works, is $52.1 billion. This is $7.: balloon less than 
the appropriations by Congress for the preceding foc ‘al yes 

In the fiscal year 1952 Congress appropriated for the an military 
services $59.4 billion. Now we are asking $52.1 billion, and two 
things are to be noted in connection with that difference. 

First of all, it includes a 50-percent increase in striking power, in 
the striking units of the Air Force. It calls for a jump from 95 wings 
to 143 wings, and from 80 combat wings to 126 combat wings, and 
despite that fact it is over $7 billion less than last year. 


OPPOSITION TO 1953 BUDGET 


The second noteworthy thing about this is despite the fact that it 
calls for a bigger force and is less in amount, there is considerably 
more opposition to it. There is a great deal more opposition. It is 
not only from Members of Congress, but from the organized groups 
in the civilian community, in the public community, and among the 
individuals. 

Now, why is that? In the first place let me say that I personally 
want to appeal, particularly to this committee, for help in this regard. 
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The appeal I am making is this: This committee has made what | 
suspect will be the most thorough examination of the Air Force budget 
that will be made in connection with this budget request. It has 
spent a great deal of time at it. It has gone into the question in great 
and minute detail. 

I am now appealing to the people who are the best informed about 
the Air Force budget. What I appeal to you to do is this: That is, to 
represent in Congress the informed attitude about what we are trying 
to do. 


1953 BUDGET CUT TO FIT THREE SPECIFIC JOBS ONLY 


There are two particular points that I want to plead for your assist- 
ance on. The first is that, as I tried to make clear when I was here 
before, this Air Force budget is about as tightly cut to the three jobs 
it can do as we were able to arrange. 

Let me explain what I mean by tightly cut to it. There are three 
jobs, as I have so often said to this committee. There is air defense, 
tactical air, and strategical air. But I call your attention to the fact 
that there is not a fourth job. By that I mean that if you give us all 
the money we ask for, and the production goes the way we hope it will 
go, we will end up with an Air Force capable of doing just those three 
things, and not the fourth. 

What is the fourth thing? The fourth is any other kind of opera- 
tion, other than those three. 

Specifically, there are no forces provided in this Air Force budget, 
no wings capable of fighting anywhere else outside of the air defense 
of the United States, the strategic air operation against any aggressor, 
and the tactical air operation in Europe. There is nothing left over 
for anything else. That is the first point. 

If we had a lot of “fat” here in terms of units, wings that were able 
to be pulled in from other parts of the world, to do these three jobs, 
then you could cut. 

Let me make this entirely clear. If you give us everything we ask 
for. and if we build everything you authorize us to pay for, we will 
have a force only for those three jobs: air defense of the United States 
against atomic attack; tactical operations essentially in Europe, 
with only a very small number of wings which would be deploved in 
the Far East—off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Secretary Finterrer. I am very glad to make it clear, Mr. Chair- 
man. that when I savy we have forces for only these three operations, 
that this budget is on the assumption that the existing Korean war 
is over and that there is no other war to take its place which will be 
a drain on these three forces. The point I am trying to emphasize 
to the committee is how tightly that is drawn in terms of units for 
which we are asking. 

Mr. Gore. Mr. Secretary, even though you go upon the presump- 
tion that the Korean war is over, it appears to me that the air warfare 
continues almost unabated, 

Secretary Finterrer. Mr. Gore, you are quite correct. Unless 
the Korean war does come to an end it may be necessary to come 
back here and say to the Congress: ‘This war is going on despite 
our calculations. Now we will have to come in and submit a new 
situation to you. We have X number of wings in the Far East. 
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Where do we get those X number of wings from? We can get them 
only from three places. Air defense, tactical air and strategic air 
are the three places where forces are committed in our planning. 
They are committed somewhere else, and very importantly committed. 
They are committed, as you know, to the proposition of deterring 
anybody from starting a war. Only if they stay intact will they stop 
anvbody from starting a war.” 

Mr. Taper. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


FUNDS FOR WAR RESERVES 


Secretary FINLETTER. I would like so say one or two words about 
the Reserves. I said that this program was extremely tightly cut. 
| made some remarks showing that it was tightly cut with respect to 
the jobs it was going to be able to do. 

I want to say, also, that it is extremely tightly cut with respect to 
Reserves. Specifically, I mean that there are no Reserves; there are 
no extra aircraft or the crews to run these aircraft to take care of 
combat losses after a war starts. This is a very risky thing to do. 
It may be criticized. 

When I mentioned this before to this committee I think the chair- 
man said, “This might be a very expensive plan indeed, to take that 
risk.” And Lagreed. But the point I want to make is that we have 
exercised a major economy in this program. We have not got any 
‘fat’? in this important item of personnel and airplanes out of which 
we can take any general cut. 

Nor to the best of my knowledge do we have any cut possible in 
weapons and ammunition. 

It has been suggested that there may be some piled-up reserves of 
weapons and ammunition which could be presumably cut in this 
budget, because they are not necessary for this D-day striking force. 
If there are any such reserves and the committee has found that they 
exist despite the efforts of the Air Staff and myself, I suggest that they 
do be cut. But the point I want to make is this: Let us be sure that 
those reserves are not necessary to the operation of this D-day force. 


PLEA FOR STAND AGAINST OVER-ALL CUT 


In general | want to make one statement. It really is the gist of all 
I have to say, and that is this: I am profoundly disturbed by the 
proposals that I read in the paper and hear from my friends for an 
over-all cut in this budget. I do not think anyone is going to be able 
to protect us from such an idea except this committee. 

For example, I read statements such as this, from an important 
civilian source: This is a proposal which appears in the Congressional 
Record, by the way, for March 10,1952. The cut for the military was 
put at about $5 billion, from $51,163,000,000 to $45,632,000,000, a 
very exact proposal and a very neat proposal. It is a saving of 
exactly $5,531,000,000. The comment is as follows: 

It is proposed that the military services could withhold spending in this amount 
without reducing the level of national defense in any way. 


Please notice the assumption: 


Without reducing the level of national defense in ar 
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Here is where this committee comes in, and it is with respect to 
this point that I make my special appeal. The author of that state- 
ment obviously did not know and was not justified in saying that this 
cut could be made: 


Without reducing the level of national defense in any way. 


Mr. Taper. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Secretary FinLerrer. I feel this very deeply indeed. I suggest to 
this committee that it must protect us against these assertions that 
you can cut this Air Force budget—I am speaking only of the Air 
Force—without interfering with the national defense, because I assure 
you that unless you can demonstrate items it will interfere. I think 
they would be quite small items, such as the point that Mr. Taber 
was making about the ammunition, suggesting that we had excess 
ammunition reserves for our purposes. 

Mr. Taper. I was not suggesting so much that you had excess 
ammunition reserves but that your program on the using of ammuni- 
tion in this Korean business so far had taken a rather comparatively 
small fraction of the amount that was put into the build-up of the 
reserve, and that that probably was the same picture for next year, 
and that it did not do anything except postpone the result of the 
build-up of your reserve. 

Secretary Finterrer. Mr. Taber, I do not say for a moment 
that there are not some items in here which can be cut. All I can say 
is that we have not been able to find them so far. I have no doubt 
that this committee may have found some. 

Mr. Manon. As I would interpret it, while you have not actually 
said it, your point is that the build-up which has been outlined from 
the standpoint of air defense, from the standpoint of tactical air, and 
from the standpoint of strategic air, is a minimum defense program 
to meet the present requirements and needs. 

Secretary Finterrer. Very tightly cut. 

Mr. Manon. Now, as to finding ways to make reductions without 
impairing our military strength and our build-up, that is something 
which would be a basis for argument. However, I doubt there 
would be much basis for argument as to the number of aircraft, as 
to the striking power we need, the tactical air, the strategic air and 
the air-defense program; if you understand what I mean. 

Secretary Finterrer. Yes, but what I am afraid of, Mr. Chair- 
man—while I do not really think that amybody who has worked as 
carefully as this committee has with our program would want to cut 
the fighting wings that we have—is that people less informed in this 
committee will say: 

“Oh, you can slash the Air Force budget X dollars and you will not 
interfere with its striking power.” 

The point I want to make to you is that if you make any substantia! 
slash other than an identifiable saving and a justifiable saving, if you 
make any cut in this Air Force budget on general principles, you are 
going to cut the number of wings. That is the point I want to make 
We will have to look at the figures, if you make just one of these 
general-principle cuts, and we will have to say: “Congress did not 
give us the money. Therefore, we do not get the 126 wings. We get 
106 wings, or whatever it may be.”’ 
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I do want to say, with all the solemnity of which I am capable, that 
I want to urge you not only not to do that but I want to urge you to 
fight our battle for us with the uninformed people who think this can 
be done. That is why I have been concentrating on this point about 
the very tightness of this schedule. 


ProGraM AGaAinst WASTE 


That brings me to the question of waste. I think it was the chair- 
man who said at one of the earlier meetings that if he went on the 
floor and said that the affairs of any one of the service departments 
were operated with anything less than gross inefficiency he would be 
laughed off the floor, and I think that is probably true. But the 
reason is that it is stated to be the terms of waste. 

You can pick up practically any paper, and you will find some lady 
saving that it would be a good thing to cut $5 billion or $10 billion 
off of the military, because they waste that much. The same old 
argument that I have just read is given: That you can get the same 
thing for the same price. 

That is very nice solace, but I am appealing for the aid of the only 
people I know who have really gone into this thing, to defend us on 
the floor of the House and to demonstrate that that is not true. 

Now, I have been so worried about this point of waste that I have 
asked these gentlemen to come up here today to give you a presenta- 
tion on the positive side of the waste. The purpose of this presenta- 
tion is to show to you, although we have no doubt been guilty of 
waste—every military department is always guilty of waste; every 
private corporation is always guilty of waste—that, for all the diffi- 
culties of the job that we have, we are really deeply concerned with 
trving to save money and trying to get as much striking power as we 
can for the dollar 

General Stone, General Rawlings, and the others are here today to 
make that demonstration. But, before they do, I want to propose 
for the record—and I will submit small copies of these charts, as a 
summary, as it were—some of the major items of the Air Force 
budget. I want to use these charts as a background for a demon- 
stration by these gentlemen that we are hitting at the big items. 

One of the things that has always troubled me about this waste 
thing is that when you go into the details of the Air Force budget 
you find that the items in which waste could possibly take place are 
usually rather smallish ones. Nevertheless, they are the ones which 
are blown up all out of proportion. 

I want to show you now very quickly what the big-money items 
of the Air Force are, and that will be followed by General Stone, 
General Rawlings, and General Craigie, in a demonstration of the 
positive and big savings they have tried to make in these various 
subdivisions. 


FUNDS IN 1953 BUDGET BY MAJOR CATEGORIES 


This chart here shows the Air Force budget of $20.7 billion, 
and the pie chart shows the way that is broken down in terms of the 
various subdivisions of the budget, into what we call the big-money 
items and the small-money items. 
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You will notice that the big-money item, the one which calls for th 
most money, which calls for $11 billion, is “Aircraft and related 
procurement,” which is 53.1 percent of the whole budget. Obviously 
any saving that can be made in that item is really going to do th: 
taxpaver some good. That is why we have General Rawlings her 
who will talk about that. 

You will notice that the next one is “Major procurement other than 
aircraft,” which is $1.8 billion. That is weapons and ammunition 
ground-powered and marine equipment, electronics, training equipment 
and other major equipment. That, again, is under General Rawlings, 
and he will talk to you about some savings there. 

If I may jump over that “Maintenance and operation” one, and 
hold that for the last, because that is the one that interests me the 
most in this, really; let me get down to ‘Military personnel,” $3.3 
billion, which represents 15.9 percent of the total budget. There is 
one where vou could save money. Well, we have Dr. Learned here, 
who has already made his presentation to some of the members of 
this committee, but whether he got it to Mr. Gore or not I am not 
sure. If he has not, I am going to ask Dr. Learned to come in and 
show what we have done on personnel, because I think one of the 
greatest savings that has been achieved under the Air Staff at the 
present time has been the savings in personnel we have achieved. 

By the way, vou cannot do much about that major personnel re- 
quirement, except as it affects the number of people, because, out of 
the $3.3 billion, $2.8 billion is “Pay and allowances,”’ which are fixed 
bv act of Congress. 

Incidentally, the subsistence there, which we hear so much about 
in connection with the sensational waste stories, is $327 million, and 
the individual clothing, which is another one which has been ham- 
mered, is .7, $700,000. 

“Research and development” is the next one there. You will 
notice that I have skipped ‘‘Maintenance and operations.” ‘‘Re- 
search and development” is something about which General Craigie 
is going to speak to you personally. My own opinion is that “Re- 
search and development” is very important and much too low. | 
just do not think, out of a $20.7-billion budget, that to have $525 
million on ‘‘ Research and development” is sufficient when you are in 
the middle of the greatest scientific revolution in arms in the history 
of man. Ido not think that is enough. I do not think it is enough 
at a time when one or two or maybe one development by possible 
enemy might shift the balance of power. 

May I emphasize that point? It is quite possible that, with the 
complexity of science the way it is today and the potentiality in 
certain kinds of devices and weapons, a single advance in applied 
science might shift the balance of power from our side to the other. 
I cannot make a more solemn statement than that, and I think saving 
money on “Research and development” is most inadvisable. 

[ am going to skip the others and go back to this very intriguing 
item ‘Maintenance and operations.” Now. ‘Maintenance and 
operations” is the place where you always end up. At least, I always 
end up with it when I am looking for economies after having hit the 
big ones. This is airplanes and personnel. 
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PLEA FOR STAND AGAINST OVER-ALL CU’ 


I do not propose to take the committee’s time to go over these 
items, but I did have a special breakdown made up. I just have 
been unable to see where there is any over-all slash possible. 

Just take some of the items in ‘Maintenance and operation”’ 
‘Aircraft spare parts and supplies,’ ‘“Aireraft fuel and oil,’’ “Minor 
aircraft modification,’ “Depot maintenance work,’ “Organization, 
base and maintenance equipment and supplies,” and so on down the 
line. Where are you going to make an over-all cut? Are you going 
to cut “Aircraft fuel anc oil’? I do not know. Then you have to 
get into the training rate for your pilots. 

The point I am making is that I submit that any downward revi- 
sion of these figures in “Maintenance and operation’? must be very 
carefully considered, as they have been, by this committee; and, if 
they have worked out something to persuade these gentlemen and 
yourselves that the cut should be made, all right, make it; but do pot 
make the over-all slash. Be very sure that the cut is not going to 
interfere with the striking power of this Air Force. 

If you are convinced, please defend us before the Congress, because 
you are the only ones who have the information with which we can 
be defended. 

Now, unless the committee wants to ask me any questions, | am 
going to suggest that General Stone move on and give a presentation. 

Mr. Manon. All right, General Stone. 


STATEMENT OF GENERAL STONE ON SALIENT FEATURES OF 
FINANCING THE AIR ForcE 


General Sronr. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my purpose is to 
explair to you some salient features of the Air Force financial plan. 

In order to do this, there are certain basic facts mvolved in the 
administration of the Air Force financial plan which might be appro- 
priate to review. ‘To begin with, the Air Force was really small busi- 
ness pre-World War II. Our budget then mvolved millions rather 
than billions. Overnight during World War IL this “infant industry’ 
assumed gigantic proportions. In 1939, 1 year before the war, the 
direct cash eppropriation to Air Corps Army was $71 million ; 5 vears 
later, in 1944, the comparable direct cash appropriation to Air Corps 
Army was $23.7 billion, a three hundred and thirty-four-fold increase. 
We grew with frantic haste during the war years and thea more 
abruptly “pulled in our ears’ immediately subsequent to the shooting 
days of World War LI. 

The years 1946 to 1950 immediately following the war found us 
with huge inventories of equipment and facilities, which had served 
their purpose toward the defeat of our enemies. These were difficult 
vears in which we were endeavoring to close out our bases, sell our 
obvious surpluses, and husband equipment and matériel which could 
conceivably bave a use in the future. During those years our goal 
was to resurrect 48 wings out of the chaotic condition we found our- 
selves subsequent to demobilization. 
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It was during this period too that the impact of the jet age begai 
to be felt. The sudden and tremendous increase in power plants for 
flight had rendered obsolescent our aircraft, our manufacturing and 
overhaul plants, our landing fields, and our skills and standards fo: 
flying and maintaining these modern complicated aircraft. 


BUILD-UP SINCE KOREA 


When the outbreak in Korea demonstrated that we were to live fo: 
a time at least in an armed camp instead of in a peaceful world, we had 
really to build a new force, rather than to rebuild an old one. 

It is because of this that our planning has embraced the build-up of 
capital assets, equipment, and bases greatly exceeding the costs of our 
current operations. 


APPROPRIATIONS, OBLIGATIONS, AND EXPENDITURES 


I would like to explain this further by reference to two charts’ 
showing how we have gone about using the dollars which you, our 
board of directors, have authorized us to obtain from our stockholders, 
the American people. As you know, we attempt to substantiate to 
you our requirements for funds needed to build up and modernize our 
plants and equipment to meet the competition of new technological 
developments in the hands of our competitors. Our engineers, the 
research people, our overhaul shops, our supply-distribution ware- 
houses, our training establishment and our operators—SAC, TAC, 
and ADC—all contribute to the development of programs designed 
to enable the United States to stay alive in this competitive world. 

The black step line on this chart represents planning dollars re- 
quired for the build-up of the Air Force and.its operation since Korea 
It will be noted that the Air Force has been authorized by means of 
several appropriations $42 billion since June 30, 1950. This amount 
includes $245 million for expenses incurred in Korea and for pay-as- 
you-go in Japan which, however, has not yet been presented to the 
committee for reivew. If we successfully substantiate the budget 
presently before you, indicated by this dashed black line of $20.7 
billion, the Air Force will have had authorized funds to carry out its 
program to the extent of $63 billion by June 1953, not including, how- 
ever, the fiscal year 1953 funds required for bases and facilities ex- 
pansion and modernization. We will require an additional appropria- 
tion for this purpose in fiscal year 1953. 

The red solid line shows the manner in which we have actually 
placed orders for goods and services consistent with the plan and di- 
rectives of Congress. You will note how closely the red line follows 
the black. As of June 1951 only a relatively small amount of money 
available to the Air Force was carried over as unobligated into fiscal 
year 1952. As of December 31, 1951, we had placed orders for a total 
of $28.3 billion and we fully expect. by end of next June to have obli- 
gated all but about $1 billion. It is not unreasonable to expect that 
we will have some money left over at the end of this fiscal year to 
apply to buying next year. We certainly should not rush decisions 
of vital importance in our build-up beyond the speed of good judg- 
ment. The Congress, recognizing the terrific problems of planning 
and developing the elobal-operating air striking forces of our country 
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wisely, has approved continuing or no year money for such use. 
Consistent with past performance we expect that if the Congress 
authorizes the $20.7 billion in the fiscal year 1953 Air Force financial 
plan, we will by the end of the fiscal year ending June 1953 have 
ordered on a cumulative basis goods and services approximating 
$63 billion. 

The blue line shows expenditures, actual and planned, for equip- 
ment and services. Since so much, 66 percent of the Air Force 
budget is for capital investment involving items which are not de- 
livered until months after the order is placed, there is a lag of about 
| year on the average betweem the obligation and expe nditure curves 
on the chart. 


FUNDS FOR INVESTMENT IN CAPITAL ASSETS, EQUIPMENT AND BASES 
AND CURRENT OPERATING EXPENSES 


This next chart breaks out of the total dollars the amounts being 
used by the Air Force for investment in capital assets, equipment, 
and bases—except for fiscal year 1953 bases and facilities—and for 
current operating expenses. The chart takes the total figures we 
have just looked at and breaks them into these two elements. You 
see clearly how our capital investment cumulatively amcunting to $28 
billion by June 1952 and planned to amount to $40.5 billion by June 
1953 overshadows our operating costs by a ratio of 2 to 1, even 
though these operating costs are in large part consumed in prepara- 
tion and in training for all-out-war, which might occur in the in- 
definite future. 

The upper part of the chart covering our capital investment in 
aircraft, major equipment, and real property shows you how very 
far ahead we have to plan our purchases to carry out our capital 
build-up. Here again the red line shows how we have placed orders 
to acquire equipment and facilities with which to employ the Air 
Force in combat. Note that the obligational rate closely approxi- 
mates the dollars availability line. The blue line represents payments 
on equipment which has been ordered at the rate shown on the red 
line. Essentially the blue line represents the actual build-up of the 
Air Force with the gap between the red and blue lines of about 15 
months representing the average time consumed between taking 
initial action to create a fighting air unit and actually having the 
unit deployed and ready for combat. Thus, if the Air Force plan 
calls for activation of a fighter bomber wing in June 1953 it would 
be necessary to order aircraft to be employed by that wing some 22 
months previous or about October 1951. We would have to start 
using construction funds to get work started for this unit sometime 
in the first 3 months of this year, 1952. The vertical distance be- 
tween the red obligation line and the blue expenditure line represents 
the dollar pressure on industry for production. Thus at the end of 
this fiscal year, June of 1952, industry will be working on $17.4 
billion worth of equipment and facilities for delivery to the Air 
Force, 

Incumbent with the capital build-up of the Air Force, operating 
expenses are occurring for the support of flying, maintenance, and 
supply, and training activities and for the pay and administration of 
military personnel, for expenses incident to research and development, 
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and for other miscellaneous programs. It is this area of our financial 
plan that working capital to carry on operations is provided. It is 
from these funds that we try to keep up balanced inventories of operat- 
ing stocks, spare parts, fuel and oil, and the like, which enable the Ai: 
Force to begin operations quickly in any part of the globe, such as 
occurred in “Vittles” and in Korea. You will note from the black 
step line that the Congress has authorized $14 billion as of the end of 
next June, since Korea. We are counting on an additional $8.6 billion 
in the fiseal year 1953 to continue training and to maintain the opera- 
tional readiness of air units to do the job which the stockholders, the 
people of the United States, have a right to expect its Air Force to do. 

The blue line again represents actual payments for goods and services 
received. Since a substantial portion of the dollars in this area are 
for labor and for procurement of soft goods and other items which for 
the most part are readily obtainable, the ordering line—the red line 
and the payment line—the blue line—run very closely together. In 
fact the average time for the ordering of these goods and their delivery 
averages about 5 months as shown by the horizontal spread between 
the lines. It should also be noted that there is a relatively small carry- 
over of undelivered goods, which have been ordered, between fiscal 
vears. For example, between fiscal year 1952 and fiscal vear 1953, 
next June and July it is estimated that $3.6 billion worth of supplies 
will have been ordered but not vet delivered. 

So much for the charts. 


CONTROL OVER FUNDS 


In administering the Air Force financial plan, the Director of the 
Budget exercises controls which I believe are familiar to this committee. 
It is his job to see that the funds are expended for the purpose intended 
by Congress. He is constantly analyzing programs, obligations, and 
expenditures to see that they are in balance and as intended in the 
financial plan. In addition to these budgetary controls, our finance 
net work carefully checks bills and payrolls before they pay, and 
payments are made promptly to take advantage of discounts. Our 
Auditor General, through his independent audit agency, continually 
checks bills to the Government for propriety and correctness. 

We are putting into effect additional accounting procedures which 
will provide us with better finnacial controls which will enable even 
closer and more effective administration of funds. 

The Air Force is a big business. We believe we know many of the 
problems incident to its complex operation. We are certainly striving 
to manage in accordance with the expectation of Congress and the 
American people. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you. 

Secretary FinLtetrerR. General Rawlings, Mr. Chairman, is appear- 
ing first of all for General Cook, Deputy Chief of Staff, Matériel, who 
is ill, and also for himself as commanding general, Air Matériel 
Command. 
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STATEMENT OF GENERAL RAWLINGS ON FUNCTIONS OF THE DEPUTY 
CHIEF OF STAFF FOR MATERIEL 


General Rawuines. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Taber, and Mr. Gore, I am 
pleased to be back with the committee to discuss this problem that 
we have before us. General Cook is ill, and so I am taking his place. 
] am wearing two hats today. His job is that of Deputy Chief for 
Matériel, and he has the re sponsibility in that position of representing 
the Secretary and the Chief of Staff on all logistic matters. 

The Air force mission, in the security zone, the Strategic Air Com- 
mand, the Tactical Air Command, the Air Defense Command, all 
create requirements for forces that in turn were used to develop the 
detail requirements for weapons systems, bases, on which we place the 
weapons, on which we place the equipment for training the force, and 
for the logistic support of those forces. All these, of course, in turn, 
generate buying programs for detailed equipment and supplies, that 
is for the materials that enter into the service. 

My job in this particular part of the presentation is to show you how 
General Cook and his staff handles this program. That is, as Deputy 
Chief of Staff, the staff responsibility for production and production 
surveillance, for storage, distribution and maintenance, and supply of 
equipment and surve ‘illance of services, such as laundry, dry cleaning, 
and so forth. And he provides in his organization staff surveillance, 
Air Force-wide, for logistic functions, which work, of course, is abso- 
lutely essential if the fighter force is going to be able to do its job. 

Now, in approaching this problem we can go to Mr. Finletter’s chart 
here, the Air Force dollar. This chart will show the area in which we 
can make the greatest savings, and therefore we put our best attention 
to it in order to prevent losses. We have the responsibility in the ares 
of aircraft and related procurement; major procurement other than 
aircraft; for determining quantity and quality of major equipment that 
we use; the people, bases, and the standard of support that is deter- 
mined by the over-all air staff and applied to the particular program 
involved. 

The Air Matériel Command is the operating command of the Air 
Yorce that carries on the logistic operation on a day-to-day basis, and 
that is where we make our contracts, the follow-ups on production, 
where we bave charge of operation, operation, and storage and main- 
tenance activities, and so on. 

This chart [indicating] will give you an idea of the vast changes we 
have had in aircraft production programs, since 1946. This shows you 
the background, to show you the way the type has fluctuated, which 
means that pretty good skill and management have been followed 
during this expansion program. 

For example, going back to 1946, $100 was appropriated, because 
of carry-over from 1945; 1947 appropriations increased to $370 mil- 
lion; in 1948, to $548 million; and in 1949, when, as you recall we were 
going to the 76-group program, when we reached $1.969 billion; and 
here “lindie ating] in 1950, when we started to go back to the 48-wing 
Air Force, when the modernization money for aircraft was $1.3 billion 
and over here the expanding program when we got to $6.5 billion, and 
on to $11 billion in the current fiscal year 
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That gives you a good idea of the way the thing has fluctuated since 
1946, and you can see the pressures that have been put upon the organi- 
zation, which I will go into more fully when I come to my Air Matérie! 
Command presentation. 

For instance, in this area of aircraft and related equipment; in the 
area of engines, where the big dollars are involved, is one field -where 
we are getting good control. The biggest money area, of course, is in 
aircraft and related equipment. And as you may recall last year, at 
the suggestion of this committee, I made arrangements for Mr. Kindle- 
berger, chairman of the board of North American Aviation, to come 
over and talk to the committee about what is involved in the cost of 
aircraft. He made a very fine presentation, as you will recall from 
the record, of the increased complexity, high cost of production and 
what we are up against, particularly in produci ing equipment of this 
sort. 

Of course, we are also interested in trying to hold down the cost in 
getting this equipment. We currently have a program worked out 
with the aircraft industry association, of which North American is one 
member of the committee, to attack this problem of high cost and to 
tell us why the costs are so high. I will go into that a little more fully 
when I got to my AMC presentation. 

Now, from the staff point of view, the major thing I call your at- 
tention to here in the cost area is that this does indicate we must pay 
very close attention to see that our computations are correct, our 
forecasts are reasonably accurate, that the estimates, when analvzed, 
are within reason, and that the forces which generate the detail air- 
craft requirements are substantially accurate. 

Let me cite one instance: We were talking to the committee about 


an F-86, and discussing the long lead time required, and in spite of 
anything we could do today in the way of the money we get, there is 
nothing we could do to substantially alter this lead time—and this 
may be off the record. 

(Off the record discussion.) 


EXPANSION OF INDUSTRIAL BASE 


Now, in December of 1950, when the program was being worked on, 
the Secretary of Defense laid down a broad policy, in addition to build- 
ing up the force, to provide a broad base of future industrial expansion 
in case of necessity. You remember the policy of multiple sources, 
and that sort of thing, which was discussed with the committee back 
in January. I came along with the Secretary, when he discussed it 
with vou at that time. He laid the background for the production 
base that we are building this program upon. 

Now, the problem in ‘this particular direction is one of the degree 
with which we can rely upon the ability of industry to rapidly expand, 
and the calculated risk we can take in having a reserve on hand, and 
not having a reserve on hand. 

We have taken a calculated risk; we are not building up the aircraft 
for the reserve under this program, but we are providing for expanded 
industrial capacity for the 126 combat wing force. 

Now, going back to the end of 1951 of this chart, which indicates the 
production base that is built to the other program. This presents the 
production schedule.. The program then is going to be tooled and ad- 
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ditional capacity provided, so that if we had to go back to this point, 
we could follow up to this line [indicating}. In other words, that will 
provide for the additional capacity that in case the go-ahead is given 
with this amount of lead time, we can continue on this upward curve. 

We are not buying all of the tools which are required for this, but 
rather the long lead time, the complex pieces of equipment that it 
takes a long time to produce; and not those that take a short time. 

This shows you how this will change, and explains what we can do 
if we should decide at this point, say, in 1953, that we are going to 
try to go up the production curve as rapidly as we can. By then we 
would have dropped to—down here [indicating]. 

Then we would have to start from the black line, but we would 
have the capacity to parallel this red line [indicating]. 

The reason for that is because, at this point [indicating] is where 
they start laying off people, and at this point rehiring people in order 
to reinstitute the labor force, in order to pick up production. But we 
do gain this period of time that otherwise would be required because of 
long lead times. In that way we think we can take the risk under 
today’s situation. 

Turning now to the next chart, the production acceleration insurance 
program, as we call it. We have provided for multiple prime sources. 
For example, a certain bomber is being built in three plants, not one, 
which gives us much greater expandable capacity, and it also gives us 
insurance not found in the case of one producing plant. We also have 
a very extensive subcontracting program. In fact, in the total 
program, about 60 percent of the dollars go to subcontractors, through 
prime contractors. In other words, if we let a prime contract, based 
on 100 percent, about 60 percent of the money goes to subcontractors, 
or sub-subcontractors, with a sizable portion to small business 
concerns. 

This general plan, as I told you, in effect, buys time, vet we are not 
buying all the tools or production equipment, and the short lead time 
items, because it does tie up equipment otherwise necessary to produce 
civilian goods, and in addition, the day may never arise, and we hope 
we will not be needed. 

Some of the safeguards that are employed in establishing this 
acceleration insurance rate are those of the contractor’s tooling plan 
and plans for additional manufacturing space, all of which has to be 
approved. 


CONTROLLED MATERIALS PLAN TO PREVENT HOARDING 


The contractor is not authorized to stockpile materials. We are 
operating under a controlled materials plan. That plan is audited 
carefully, because we do not want to establish a heavy inventory that 
will tie up materials used in the civilian economy, unless absolutely 
necessary to provide steady military production. 


ALUMINUM 


And in that particular connection I would like to correct an impres- 
sion that seems to have gotten around that we are hoarding vast 
amounts of aluminum. That is not so. What happened is that the 
original 126-wing program would have required substantial amounts 
of aluminum, and under our new program it was found that some of it 
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would not be required, and therefore an announcement was made that 
a quantity of aluminum was released for civilian industry. 

Subcontracting, in this acceleration insurance program, provides 
greater dispersion of industry, giving less vulnerability. What is 
done here is that we take the work to the worker, spread the work out, 
so we will have the plants in various parts of the country and not have 
work all concentrated in one place. 

That means we have greater future expandability, and of course 
this does result in far greater benefit, in that it helps to get the maxi- 
mum amount of this effort in the ‘ ands of small business, who can do 
a substantial part of this job in case of all-out mobilization. It is 
very important to our whole santa: 

Now, we have run into the question that in some cases you can im- 
prove your cost situation by having a prime contractor, take advantage 
of a large production line, and that sort of thing, whereas in dual 
sources your general cost is a little bit more, but we think the over-all 
benefits make it worth while. 


FLOW OF MATERIAL IN PIPELINES 


Now let me show you the next chart, and I would like to discuss 
with vou what we do with the materials that we buy. 

This is the thing we talked about so much, the pipeline. This chart 
is a graphic plan, which shows vou the pipeline flow. Here we have 
the manufacturer [indicating], and this indicates the aircraft going 
direct to this point. These are the support items, the ground- 
handling equipment, which would flow from the manufacturer to 
depot stock, and when I make my presentation I will show you the 
depot set-up. 

From the depot stock the supplies flow into the bases. The stock 
is for the bases, and this is where we have the combat units. This 
particular scheme represents an F-—86 type of base. 

Here is your pipeline [indicating], and up here the base, and de- 
pending upon the type of transportation, you arrive at the length of 
time in the pipeline. If you are using truck, railroad, or water trans- 
portation—of course we use ships for overseas delivery. 

If you can reduce the time in these pipelines, a substantial amount, 
we can thereby save a great deal of the investment. Pipelines are 
constantly under review; we are very alert to this and are constantly 
reviewing this operation to try to hold the pipeline time down to the 
minimum. 

If we can cut out the number of days of stock in one of these depots, 
X number of days here [indicating] and cut out a few days in the pipe- 
line, we will be reducing the days—and again I will go more fully into 
that, in my AMC presentation—but this literally represents millions 
of dollars in saving. Here again we are constantly studying this 
program. 


REVIEW OF TABLES OF ALLOWANCES AND ORGANIZATION 


This equipment ties back to the equipment tables—you have heard 
a lot about the tables of organization and tables of equipment allow- 
ances; these are the tables which set up the items each unit requires, 
in order to have the unit operate. 

This is an area that is extremely important. We have placed some 
of our best people on this job, to review these tables to be sure that 
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no items are included which are not essential. And I will give you 
some more detail on that when I come to make my own presentation. 

But, from the air staff point of view, they bave set up a top level 
general officer equipment review board, which constantly reviews these 
tables and substitutes items where possible and eliminates non- 
essential items in order to cut over-all costs. 

I would like to go back again for a moment to show you the kind 
of thing the staff generates in exploring their interest in cutting down 
on initial investment. 

This [indicating] represents a study of the pipeline on this particular 
model of engine, in the Zone of the Interior, which is represented at 
the left-hand portion of the chart. Now again we go back to the chart 
which shows the base stock. This is the reparable stock. Take for 
example, one of the engines of the F-86. You need so many at the 
depot, and vou need so many in the pipeline. You must have a 
backlog of engines to keep the force at work on the production line, 
in order to efficiently utilize the manpower; and you have a number 
of units on the production line. 

It takes 180 days to make this complete cycle. We attacked this 
problem first at the base. We felt that by developing a better method 
of handling the engines that were shipped out to the airplanes that we 
could cut the flow time almost in half. We did the same thing on the 
shipping time between the base and the depot and we were able to 
reduce that about half. We took a look at the backlog of those in 
overhaul, and we could not do much with that because we had to have 
sufficient engines to assure that the people at the particular overhaul 
depot will be busy, so there will be no lost time by labor in the overhaul 
line, so we were unable to reduce the time here. 

However, again we were able to make a reduction in the depot 
stock and on the within-base level, so that we were able to reduce 
this total time [indicating] from 180 days down to 135 days. I will 
show you by the next chart, in a moment, what it means in the way 
of production requirements. 

On the overseas set-up we were able to do roughly the same study, 
with the exception that the reduction was from 255 days down to 
210 days. 

This is extremely important, Mr. Chairman, since it means a great 
many dollars tied up in the pipeline, as will be indicated by the next 
chart. 

Now, applying this study to the B-47 program, we find this situa- 
tion: A B-47 uses six jet engines. That means we have six engines 
in operation approximately all the time. Of course we do not change 
the installed requirements by this study, but you have in this program 
18,568 spare engines required to support the program. By a reduc- 
tion in the pipeline time that total amount is reduced by 4,362 engines. 

We have not stopped with the engines, but we have currently been 
working out the same kind of an approach to the airplane spare 
parts program. 

ENGINEERING CHANGES 


There is another area of extreme importance, and that is one of 
engineering changes. In this area of changes we are caught between 
two opposing factors, one of them to freeze design, and on the other 
hand, incorporate improvements which may give us a better type 
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of plane with greater safety. So we try to compromise, and are 
watching that very carefully to keep the kind of control that is 
necessary to make changes that affect safety and improve performance 
yet avoid unnecessary delays to production. 

We are using the best talent we can get hold of to approach prob- 
lems. For example, in this engine study that I mentioned, Dr. 
Learned from the Harvard Business School headed the study panel. 

And I would like to say that this study deals with a very compli- 
cated and involved problem. On other problems, we are using Stan- 
ford Research Institute, and we also have the benefit of advisers from 
industry, and up to this time we have been very fortunate in getting 
some pretty good people from industry, such as Mr. Gordon Reed, 
aluminum expert; Mr. Carl Burton, light metal expert; Mr. Harry 
King, copper expert; Mr. Patrick Tidmarsh, mechanical engineering 
expert, who happen to be gentlemen of wide industrial experience, and 
background; and who are helping us out on industrial problems. 

We do not claim to operate without some waste. Obviously we 
cannot say that, and no one would. However, we are maintaining a 
constant search for a new methods in business, methods of doing 
business, and we feel that we are getting some results. We are never 
going to be satisfied, of course, until we fail to hear charges of waste 
and until we feel we have eliminated all the waste that we can. 


STATEMENT BY GENERAL RAWLINGS ON FUNCTIONS OF THE AIR 
MarérieEL CoMMAND 


General Rawiines. Now, Mr. Chairman, that brings me to my 
own Air Matériel Command presentation. 

First, to the extent that the Air Force in its operation may be 
likened to an American business institution, this is so primarily ia the 
functions of my command, which is the Air Matériel Command. 

We have three principal functions that we control, manage, and 
operate at Air Matériel Command for the entire Air Force. We buy 
all equipment and supplies. We store and distribute all equipment 
and supplies. We maintain and repair all equipment and supplies. 
In order to perform these functions for the Air Force, the Air Matériel 
Command has been set up along lines of a business organization as 
opposed to a normal military organization. 

This has been done because in fact we are one of the largest single 
business organizations in the world today. 

Now, understandably, a considerable organization is required to do 
all of these things. At the end of this past year the working force of 
the Air Matériel Command totaled slightly more than 176,000 per- 
sonnel; about 23,000 of these being military and 153,000 civilian. 
This figure is 12 times more people than were in the entire Air Corps 
when I entered the service 23 years ago. You must remember, how- 
ever, that the Air Corps of that period was a fairly simple organization, 
operating much simpler equipment and dependent upon the Army for 
most of its management and housekeeping functions. 

Before going into more detail about our three principal functions, I 
would like to emphasize one point which is not always fully under- 
stood, regarding the part that the Air Matériel Command exercises 
in the Air Force world-wide logistic function. Although this com- 
mand is organized as a major command, its actual day-to-day opera- 
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tion is closely interwoven with all actions of the Air Staff, particularly 
General Cook’s office, and with that of the other major command, 
such as SAC, TAC, ADC, and so forth. This interrelationship pro- 
vides the Air Force with a single, integrated, logistic system. 

The Air Matériel Command is the focal point for this service. 
There we exercise the business management and controls required for 
the determination of what we need; how we buy it, how we stock it, 
how we distribute it, and how we maintain it. This day-to-day 
relationship extends from the original planning done by the Air 
Force, through the budgetary processes, both internally within the 
Air Force and externally. through the executive and legislative bodies 
of the Government; and after an appropriation is granted, through the 
procurement, storage, distribution, maintenance, and operations of 
the Air Force program, which you gentlemen charge us to carry out. 


MANAGEMENT CONTROL ACTIVITIES 


Without going into all the details of the functional organizations 
which I have at Air Matériel Command to enable me to carry out my 
assigned mission, I would like to mention two management-control 
activities which I have as extensions to my own office. These are the 
comptroller and my assistant for plans, programs, and requirements. 

My comptroller is a combination of a treasurer, management engi- 
neer, and efficiency expert. He controls the dollars allocated to the 
Air Matériel Command, the manpower resources utilized by Air 
Matériel Command, and is charged with the responsibility of insuring 
that good business and management techniques are followed in the use 
of these resources. This means that my comptroller is my principal 
management adviser and is thus responsible for effecting proper 
management methods, systems, and procedures. 

My Assistant for Plans, Programs, and Requirements, is another 
of my management advisers. He insures that proper logistics plan- 
ning is carried out within this organization, and that proper pro- 
graming guidance is available for the operations of the Air Matériel 
Command. 

Also he oversees the computations of requirements which are used 
by our procurement, supply, and maintenance aetivities. The comp- 
troller and my Assistant for Plans, Programs, and Requirements 
constantly work together and must coordinate all activities carried 
out with the Air Matériel Command. 


PROCUREMENT ACTIVITIES 


Now, I would like to talk a little about our procurement activities 
which is the heart of the centralized Air Force buying business. | 
think the following statistics would be of interest to give you some 
idea of the size of this business. We manage at Air Matériel Com- 
mand approximately 80 percent of the Air Force appropriated dollars. 
We carried out an Air Force procurement program during fiscal year 
1951 amounting to about $11 billion, and during the current fiscal 
year we are carrying out a procurement amounting to about $16% 
billion. 

With these dollars we are dealing directly with some 18,000 different 
companies, both large and small, and this number increases manyfold 
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when we consider the subcontractors under our prime contractor; the 
procurement actions done for the Air Force by interservice oi ies, 
such as the General Services Administration, the Army, the Navy; 
and the small local procurements done by the using activities within 
the Air Force. The Air Matériel Command is the focal and control 
point for all of these procurement actions. 

Mr. Taner. Do you set up in your military and civilian agencies 
anybody except those who do buying, and that sort of thing? You 
have no manufacturers? 

General Rawiincs. We have no manufacturing, Mr. Taber, except 
within the depots; they have what they call local manufacturing, but 
in terms of ordnance manufacturing, at the type of ordnance depot 
we think of, we do not do that. We have no aircraft factory, and we 
build. no complete end items. 

Mr. Taser. That is you have nothing at Dayton except the pur- 
chasing end of the program? 

General Rawtincs. We have only the administrative force which 
controls supplies and maintenance and does the procurement, but we 
do not repair or overhaul or manufacture in Dayton; in terms of 
ordnance depots, or shipyards, we have no comparable operation. 

I might point out, Mr. Chairman, that the magnitude of the Air 
Matériel Command buying efforts exceeds the total annual buying 
operations of General Motors, Standard Oil of New Jersey, American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., United States Steel, and the I. E. du Pont 
de Nemours Co. 

To manage this part of my business, I have a Director of Procure- 
ment and Production. This activity is responsible for selecting manu- 
facturing sources, negotiating contracts with contractors, arranging 
for specifications, either for Air Force or interservice engineering 
agencies, authorizing changes to Air Force contracts, such as changes 
in specifications, schedules, prices, and so forth, handling interservice 
procurements and supervising local procurement actions taken by 
other Air Force activities. In order that we may be physically close 
to the actual work being performed by industry for the Air Force, this 
activity has under its staff supervision six procurement district organi- 
zations, each of which is a command within the Air Matériel Com- 
mand, reporting directly tome. These procurement districts, in turn, 
have 24 geographic regional offices located in industrial centers of the 
United States, and 34 Air Force plant representatives located at the 
larger airframe and aeronautical manufacturing plants. These field 
activities are, in gene -. responsible for the contract administration 
of all contracts made by Air Matériel Command, as well as perform- 
ing necessary Str Po, Fad of mares contractor sources for the 
AMC. Some of these functions are facility capability studies; review 
and approval of prime contractor and subcontractor organizations ; 
financial and material audits; expediting of matériel, components, 
and so forth; industrial property accounting; contract interpretation; 
approval of costs accounting methods, partial payments, and so forth 
quality control; security; and all other facets of contract problems. 
This is our organization which was directly charged with the respon- 
sibility for properly spending the $11 billion in fiscal year 1951 and the 
$16 billion in fiscal year 1952, of which I spoke earlier. 
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CONTRACTIONS AND EXPANSIONS IN FUNDS FOR PROCUREMENT 


We have had in the Air Force an unheard of buying problem on a 
scale unknown to private business. We have had violent contrac- 
tions and expansions. Just think what it means to increase a buying 
organization from one handling about $4 billions to one handling about 
$16} in less than a 2-year period of time. I venture to say that no 
business in the world has ever had such a problem. Nor, in coping 
with that problem has any business ever had so many legal and tech- 
nical requirements to meet. I realize that we have not done a perfect 
job in this activity, however, at the same time I feel we have done an 
acceptable job and that we have the situation under good control. 


COMPETENT PERSONNEL SOUGHT 


We realized some time ago the possibility of this type of thing hap- 
pening, and realized that we could only cope with such a task by hav- 
ing competent personnel to manage, administer, and operate such a 
business. We therefore started out sometime ago on a program to 
insure ourselves having the qualified personnel to do these tasks 
Since assuming command of AMC last August, I have put particular 
effort on the problem of getting more business experience and skill 
into this effort. I am proud of the results of these efforts to date, 
but I do not mean to imply that personnel, in both numbers and 
quality, is not still one of our major problems and one on which we will 
continue to put the greatest amount of emphasis. It is a matter of 
pride with me, gentlemen, that the 604 officers assigned to the direc- 
torate of procurement and production at Wright Field, the average 
level of formal education stands at 17 years. This represents more 
than 10,000 years of formal education. 

We have within our ranks a relatively small, but ever-increasing 
group of senior officers who especially during the last 5 years have 
been specifically trained in advanced business techniques through the 
advanced management program for senior business personnel at 
Harvard, the advanced Air Force management course at the University 
of Pittsburgh, the Industrial War College in Washington, or our own 
Air University at Maxwell Field. In addition, a substantial number 
of our junior officers are enrolled in, or have graduated from the Air 
Force industrial mobilization training program. This program was 
designed by the Air Force to train and qualify personnel to serve in 
the field of procurement, procurement planning and_ production. 
Further, it provides our younger officers with an insight and under- 
standing of the problems of American industry, military procurement, 
and wartime mobilization of industry. This program includes the 
completion of a college education, a period of work with industry, 
duty in the procurement activities, schooling at the Industrial War 
College, and finally, assignment to top level staff work. We now have 
about 200 officers who have completed at least the third phase of this 
program and some who have completed all five. We are just beginning 
to reap the benefits of this program for our military personnel, but, 
needless to say, we have planted the proper seeds and expect thousand- 
fold returns from our investment. It may be optimistic to say so, 
but if our plan of education continues over the next decade you will 
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see developed in the Air Force a comprehensive military management 
experience, both theoretical and practical, equal to its experience in 
flying, and on a scale and depth hitherto unknown in the military 
establishments. 

The background of our civilians in procurement is almost as impres- 
sive. I asked my personnel people to pick 14 names at random from 
the grades of GS-12 through GS-16 employed in our procurement 
activity. Of these 14 people, 8 held bachelor degrees, 2 law degrees, 
2 with at least 2 degrees, 1 master’s degree, and only 1 had not finished 
college. I do not mean to intimate that this percentage would hold 
true through our whole procurement organization; however, I do 
believe that it is representative of the people who exercise the manage- 
ment and control functions within that activity. This command has 
actively supported programs for the recruiting of college graduates in 
various administrative fields at the GS—5 gr: ade level as a nucleus of 
highly qualified personnel to upgrade our system. During the year 
1951 a total of 243 graduates were employed under ‘this program 
for Headquarters, AMC, and 173 were emploved for the field activities. 

In addition to these full-time people, we have been able to persuade 
businessmen of wide experience to work with us on particular prob- 
lems. For instance, we were particularly concerned whether the 
prime contractor was exercising sufficient surveillance over the sub- 
contractor in the interest of attaining greater efficiency and economy 
in the spending of the Air Force dollar. Dr. Howard T. Lewis, pro- 
fessor of marketing in the Harvard Graduate School of Business 
Administration, was called in to review this problem. On his recom- 
mendation and under his supervision a program was inaugurated 
which evaluates the procurement policies and organization of Air 
Force prime and subcontractors. Outstanding purchasing personnel 
from industry were also obtained to assist in the implementation of 
the program set up by Dr. Lewis. All of these men are either con- 
nected with or formerly were connected with some of our national 
industrial establishments in their purchasing activities. Though we 
do not have a dollar tag to place on the savings brought about by 
this work, we are sure the savings are great. The success of this 
program has also been represented by the enthusiastic acceptance by 
our prime and subcontractors of the programs outlined for them to 
follow. A continued aggressive policy 1s being pursued in a like 
manner to assist us in further improvement in all of our procurement 
tec hniques. 

Early in 1948, Mr. A. S. Barrows (formerly president of Sears), who 
was then Under Secretary of the Air Force influenced greatly revisions 
in our buying policies and procedures. Previously, when a contract 
was made, it was the composite work of many people. One man 
would review all contracts that were written to see if a certain par- 
ticular section of contract was properly covered and then pass it on 
to another man who would review, approve, and be responsible for 
another portion of the contract. Mr. Barrows changed all of this to 
provide that a single man would be responsible for any one contract. 
Of necessity, this man either had to be a very highly qualified person 
in all phases relating to his contract, or had to have assistants who 
could help him with the various technical portions. Mr. Barrows 
called this man a buyer and to best utilize the skills at hand, set up 
buyers for each commodity or if the commodities were sufficiently 
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similar, for a group of commodities. This system which he set up, 
based on commercial methods of procurement, has greatly stream- 
lined and expedited our handling of contracts. It has reduced the 
paper work immeasurably, and shortened the time required to make 
or change a contract. In the past 18 months, $17 billion have been 
spent under the buyer concept of purchasing, with but 140 buyers 
and/or contracting officers, and 300 assistant buyers. To back these 
people up there are about 1,500 lawyers, clerks, stenographers, and 
record keepers. Of this $17 billion, about 5 billion was transmitted 
by the buyers to other branches of the Government for the actual 
contract and development of contracts with American industry. 
Upward of 700,000 different items were involved in this purchasing 
activity. This might be compared to one of America’s larger corpo- 
rations which in a like period of time spent $750 million for the pur- 
chase of approximately 15,000 different items, with 34 buyers and 
772 back-up personnel. In the case of another company, 12 buyers 
with a back-up of 50 people spent $150 million buying about 12,000 
different items. This indicates that the effectiveness of the methods 
being used in purchasing at Air Matériel Command are at least equal 
to those methods used in purchasing in industry. 


METHOD OF HANDLING PROCUREMENT CONTRACTS FROM INCEPTION 
TO FINAL SETTLEMENT 


I would like here to give you a couple of illustrations of how con- 
tracts are handled within our procurement organization from the in- 
ception of a contract to the final settlement on that contract. The 
first of these is the procurement of electronic computers. 

In June of 1950, the contractor submitted their initial quotation for 
computers in the amount of $42,923,485.08. 

This quotation was reviewed by the auditor and contracting officer 
resident at the contractor’s facilities, who recommended $39,267 ,067.91 
as a fair and reasonable price. 

Mr. Gore. Nothing was involved except a negotiated price, ap- 
parently, because you end up with exactly the same amount, $42,- 
922,485. 

General Rawiines. Wait until we get over here and you can see 
what happened. 

Mr. Gore. Well, it seems like you are starting off very poorly. 

General Raw iinas. It ends up very well. 

In accordance with the established and normal procedures, both the 
contractor’s quote and the procurement personnel’s recommendation 
were analyzed by a Headquarters, Air Matériel Command price 
analyst who recommended to the buyer that $39,182,442.53 was fair 
and reasonable. 

Mr. Taser. Was this before you entered into the contract? 

General Raw iinos. Yes. 

Mr. Taser. For the $39 million. 

General Rawuincs. This is before we entered into the contract, yes. 

‘The buyer issued a letter contract so work could begin, and reopened 
the negotiations of price with the contractor, finally agreeing to a 
price of $37,823,330.37 which price was $5,100,154.71 less than the 
contractor’s original quote of $42,923,485.08. A price redetermination 
clause, providing for unlimited revision of price when 40 percent of the 
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contract was completed, was then incorporated into the definitive 
contract. 

The contractor proposed a price of $29,032,111.50 when he had 
completed 40 percent of the contract. The reduction of some 
$8,791,218.87 which this proposal represented from the definitive 
contract price was due partially to good management on the part of 
the contractor, and partially to Air Force personnel—both the buyer 
and the procurement district resident people—injecting themselves 
into the contractor’s negotiation with his subcontractors and assisting 
him in obtaining closer pricing. Utilizing a detailed audit of the 
contractor's actual cost ¢ xperience to the 40 percent completion point, 
and trends projected on that basis for a forward pricing guide, a final 
price of $26,813,500 was agreed to. 

Mr. Gore. Do you mean bid or contract? 

General RawiinGs. This was the bid, the final negotiated price; 
the final negotiated price after the original price of $29 million plus, 
it finally worked down to 26.8 million. That was the negotiated 
price which pulled it down from the original $42.9 million. 

In other words, this price was $2,218,611.50 less than the contractor's 
proposal for redetermination or $16,109,985.08 less than the price 
he had originally quoted in June 1950. Meanwhile, the contractor had 
proceeded with production under a letter contract so that none of the 
time spent negotiating the prices delayed the Air Force in obtaining 
delivery of combing computers. 

Mr. Manon. What is the time cycle in that? 

General Rawiinas. The average negotiating time cycle has been 
about 120 days. 

Mr. Manon. On a large production like that it has been more? 

General Rawiines. Much longer. In fact, we have cases where 
we will be negotiating for a year with no work, but we are negotiating 
here and have work going on. 

Mr. Gorn. It seems to me, General, that the word “‘bidding’’ is 
misleading. 

General RawLinGs. Some of my language may be. 

Colonel Brown. This is a redetermination bid, that is put in after 
a certain percentage of the contract has been completed. In that 
particular case there was quite a lot because, as has been indicated, 
10 percent of the total items were already bid or redetermined. 

Mr. Gore. All this is a guess as to what it will cost; you did not 
have any bids in the common accepted meaning of the term. 

General Rawuinecs. That is right, in the sense of advertising for 
bids, we did not have; that is correct. 

Mr. Gore. In terms of any sort of contract, you have nothing in 
the nature of bids. 

General Raw ines. Yes, we have, if you follow the development 
that when 40 percent of the work was completed and had the cost 
been up to the original price, it would not have come down to this 
figure. 

Mr. Gore. But would have gone up. 

General Raw.inos. It is possible for it to go up. Our redetermina- 
tion clause provides for upward or downward revision based on actual 
experience after producing some 40 percent of the contract. 

Mr. Gorr. Which means in practice, General Rawlings, that the 
contractor makes his guess high enough to cover all possible contin- 
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gent liabilities involved in the contract, and you negotiate after the 
producer tells you how much the cost of the product has amounted 
to; you negotiate with him and finally reduce it down; that is, through 
a process of negotiation you reduce it, but there has been no real bid. 

General Rawuines. It may be that the terms I use on this phase 
of the contract are wrong, in the sense that it is not an advertised 
bid. This is a negotiated procurement. 


PERCENTAGE OF PROCUREMENT BY VARIOUS TYPES OF CONTRACTS 


Mr. Gore. What percentage of your procurement is by negotiation? 

General Rawuines. The percentage of our business, fixed price 
contract, dollarwise, about 12 percent; redetermination type contract, 
about 46 percent, as you would expect where you are buying items 
like aircraft and related aircraft and items that have not been pro- 
duced before; the incentive type of contract, about 18 percent; the 
CPFF type of contract, that is, contracts where the required “item is 
in the research area, where you know practically nothing about what 
the costs are going to be, 12 percent. 

All other types, which means time and material, and the cost type 
without fee, and so on 

Mr. Gor. That is on a dollar basis? 

General RawiinGs. That is on a dollar basis. This is 12 percent 
of the total 100. 

Now when you come to procurement actions, when you come to 
this particular field, you will find the fixed price runs 60 percent, 
and the redetermination 25 percent. 

Mr. Gore. That is what? 

General RawuiinGs. That is on the number of actions, the number of 
procurement actions as opposed to dollars. 

Mr. Mauon. The aircraft are the expensive things. 

General Rawiines. Yes. 


PROCUREMENT FIGURES USED IN BUDGET ESTIMATES 


Mr. Taper. I am wondering if the budget estimates are made up 
on any such basis as the original $42,923,000 figure you gave a while 
ago, or whether any consideration is given to what vou finally arrived 
at as being what you would pay. We ought to get into that pretty 
thoroughly, I think. 

General Rawuitnas. I do agree with vou, Mr. Taber, that you ought 
to find out what the estimates are really based on. Let me tell you 
what we have done in making the estimates. We have a situation 
here, of course, where the price has increased, and we have situations 
where the price has decreased, so that we have taken the obligations 
and expenditures, using the prices as of the date the estimates were 
made up, which are based actually on what we were paying at the 
time, or the latest price, if we have production experience. 

Secretary Finterrer. Mr. Taber’s point must be met. If we cal- 
culated everything on the lower figure, we would end up buying less 
aircraft. Is that not correct, General Asensio? 

General Asensio. Yes. 

Secretary Finterrer. Related to the aircraft program, Mr. Taber’s 
question is that we might have taken the highest, and therefore had a 
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lot more left. My point is that our estimates usually average out 
upward and downward. 

General Asensio. Yes, that is correct. We will certainly inform 
the committee if the capability of the program changes, which would 
be indicated in a case like that. 

Mr. Taser. You ought not to scare the general public to death 
with a false alarm. If you are going to get what you estimate in here 
a figure that would be 35 or 40 percent higher than what you figured 
you were going to pay, it would be awfully foolish for us to come out 
on the floor with a bill that was based on something that would scare 
them to death when it was not necessary. 

Secretary Finterrer. I do not mean that we have taken these 
inflated prices. I do not think we have, but these gentlemen who are 
experts can answer that. I was simply making the point that we 
had double protection here. What about the price, General? 

General Asensro. I can assure you that in the majority of instances 
we find that we have understimated the total requirements. 

Secretary Finterrer. In money. 

General Asensio. Due to the fact that in a period of changing 
prices, such as now obtains, since we want to have a basis of experi- 
ence rather than introduce any unknown factors, we have used experi- 
ence. 


SAVINGS FROM RENEGOTIATION AND REDETERMINATION OF CONTRACTS 


General Rawuines. Let me cite another factor: I have checked the 
figures for the fiscal year 1950 and 1951, and this relates to your ques- 
tion, Mr. Taber, that our negotiated reduction in 1950, on this basis, 
in the program, amounted to $52 million. 

Mr. Taper. How much? 

General Rawuins. $52 million; that was in 1950. In 1951 the total 
negotiated reduced amount was $69.8 million. So that out of that 
total aircraft program that we looked back to, we have only negotiated 
downward $52 million in 1950, and $69.8 million in 1951. This 
particular example I used was an extreme example to show what can 
happen. 

Mr. Gore. In other words, you just cannot win? 

General Rawuincs. Well, we are trying to win, to get a real job 
done, and we are just bringing this out as an example of how we go 
about making detail examination of cost estimates. 


PERCENTAGE OF PROCUREMENT BY VARIOUS TYPES OF CONTRACTS 


Mr. Gore. I would like to recapitulate here a moment. You have 
given us four types of procurement policies. 

General Rawutnes. Right in the written document. 

Mr. Gore. You have a fixed price, dollar basis, 12 percent. Re- 
determined price, 46 percent. Incentive, did you say? 

General Raw.inos. Incentive-type contracts, 18 percent. 

Mr. Gore. And cost-plus-fixed-fee. 

General RawiinGs. Twelve percent. 

Mr. Gore. Twelve percent. 

General Rawiines. Twelve percent for time and material contracts, 
and the cost-type contracts without fee. Those are university-type 
contracts. 
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Mr. Gore. Time and what? 
General Rawuines. Time and material and cost-type without fee. 
Twelve percent. That totals 100 percent. 


REDETERMINATION OF CONTRACTS 


Mr. Gore. Into which category would this example you have 
before us on the chart go? 

General Rawurnes. This example goes into category 2, fixed-price 
contract with price redetermination. 

Mr. Gore. To all intents and purposes, in the result, it is a cost-plus 
proposition? 

General Raw.iinGs. No; it is not. 

Mr. Gore. You move in on a bid, but according to your chart it is 
obviously sufficiently high so that the so-called bidder cannot lose. 
After 40 percent of the order has been completed you then redetermine 
it. I do not know how that would greatly differ from a cost-plus 
proposition. 

Obviously, your last figure down here, your redetermined bid 
redetermined contract, is based upon his performance experience. 

Mr. Hit. There are other aspects which I would like to mention. 

Frequently the redetermination is downward only. There is an 
element of risk involved. If he goes above the top figure it is at his 
own peril. 

Secondly, if the redetermination occurs short of 100 percent of the 
performance, and we ordinarily try to do it at 40 percent of perform- 
ance, then he has a 60-percent risk on the contract. 

The whole purpose of the redetermination clause is to give you a 
second look, when you are doubtful of the cost. 

Mr. Gore. Which is saying, in considerably more elite language, the 
same thing I have just said. 

Mr. Hix. It is not a cost-plus contract, because short of the 
100 percent, at 40 percent, is where they would be doing the redeter- 
mining. The price is firm, say, at 40 percent, and from that point on 
out it is at the risk of the contractor. 


PERCENTAGE OF PROCUREMENT ON FIXED-PRICE, LOW-BID BASIS 


Mr. Gort. General, your statement stands that of the Air Force 
procurement, measured on a dollar basis, only 12 percent is procured 
on a low-bid, fixed-price basis. 

General RawuinGs. This is fiscal year 1951. 

Mr. Gore. How about fiscal year 1952? 

General RawiineGs. On 1952 I do not have the data. We are, of 
course, in the middle of the year, and I do not know. 

Mr. Gore. What are your estimates for 1953? 

General RawuincGs. On our estimates for 1953 we do not determine 
in advance the type of contract. We will take the cost of the air- 
planes we are buying, at the time we make the estimates, and the 
forecast is based on quantities, regardless of the type. 

Mr. Gore. You mean you cannot give the committee any estimate? 

General Rawuinas. No, sir. 

Mr. Gore. Of the percentage? 

General Rawuinas. No, sir. 





Mr. Gore. Dollarwise. 

General Rawuinas. No, sit 

Mr. Gore. Mr. Secretary, can you give an estimate? 

Mr. Manon. I will give one; approximately the same as it was in 
1951, or else it will be a larger percentage of the money on the non 
competitive-bid basis. It would be lower than 12 percent. 

Mr. Gore. That is a good guess, Mr. Chairman. I could hay 
guessed, too. These gentlemen are authorities. They are in charge 
of the program. Surely the budget must be more than this kind of 
ouessing. 

General Rawurnes. I wish, Mr. Gore, we were smart and capable 
of doing that, but we cannot do it. We cannot forecast how many 
contracts, either in numbers of contracts or in dollars, we will write 
of this character. We cannot do it. 

Mr. Gore. Even though fiscal year 1952 is in large measure expired, 
you cannot even guess an estimate for 1952? 

General RawiinGs. On 1952 I can get those figures. I do not 
happen to have them with me. I can get those probably through 
January or February, but I do not have them here. 

Mr. Manon. General, is the point not this: You can give a reason- 
ably good estimate. 

General RawiinGs. Based on what happened in the past. 

Mr. Manon. Based on the past. 

General Raw.ines. Of course. 

Mr. Manon. You know, as Mr. Gore knows, and as I know, that 
90 percent of your money is not going to be spent, in fiscal years 1952 
or 1953, or anything approaching that, on a competitive-bid contract. 

General RawuinGs. On that kind of basis; yes, sir. I did not under- 
stand the question. I thought he wanted a precise answer, and that 
we cannot do. 

Mr. Gore. I asked you for an estimate, General. 

General Rawiinas. Of course, we can estimate it. 

Mr. Gore. What are your estimates? 

General RawiinGs. Our estimates will be substantially what ou 
experience has been in 1950, and I will have to modify that. 

Mr. Taser. Do you have to get to a point where it is time to pay 
before you get this last figure on this chart? 

General Rawiines. No. You are paying some partial payments 
before you get to the bottom. 

Mr. Taser. That is the point I was wondering about. The pay- 
ments are very small in 1951 compared to what they will be in 1952. 

General Rawuinas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taper. 1953 will be much larger than 1952? 

General RAWLINGs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. But you have to get pretty well along through, half 
way or three-fourths through, before you get to the figure at the 
bottom of the page. 

General RawuineGs. This is at the 40-percent point, where rede- 
termination was made. 

Mr. Taser. So if you gave us a figure as of the first half of 195 
that is, down to maybe the Ist of February or something like eat: 
we probably could count on about the same proportion, perhaps, it 
the fiscal year 1953, as that would bear to the total payments. 

General Rawuinas. Yes, sir. I will check the figures, to get the 
figures for 1952. 
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PERCENTAGE OF PROCUREMENT FOR FIXED-PRICE, LOW-BID CONTRACTS 


Mr. Gore. 1952 is approximately three-fourths gone. Surely you 
should be able to give to the committee a reliable estimate of the 
amount of your total procurement dollar expenditures in the first 
category, cost-plus, low-bid, fixed-price. 

Now, I want to break that down. Do you really mean in your 
fixed price, 12 percent, that in each case you have accepted the lowest 
responsible bid? 

General Rawiinas. Colonel Rison? 

Colonel Rison. That is not necessarily true. It depends upon the 
particular situation. 

Mr. Gore. To what extent is it true? Can you give us that? 

Colonel Rison. It would depend on the type of item. For example, 
for critical items which we use in our over-all aircraft procurement, we 
are authorized by the Secretary of Defense to make sure that we 
broaden the base, for that type of item, because it is critical. In that 
case you would not necessarily take the low bid. 

Mr. Gore. Then actually not even 12 percent of the procurement, 
General, is on the basis of the lowest competitive bid? 

Colonel Rison. That is correct. 

General Rawuines. That is right. 

Secretary FrnLe1ter. May I ask the general to explain at this 
point that a great deal of the procurement over here in ‘Aircraft and 
related procurement” cannot be by competitive bid. I think you 
should make it clear, General, as to the reason for the approximate size 
of the various categories. 

I think you ought to also answer what seems to me to be implicit 
in Mr. Gore’s statement, and that is this question: Where ompetitive 
bids on the lowest responsible bid are a feasible type of operation, what 
percentage in that category of item do vou use? 

General Rawtrnes. It will be very high in that category. 

Secretary Frnterrer. You cannot offer competitive bids on a B-47. 

Mr. Gore. The B-47, Mr. Secretary, has not at any time been 
included in the 12 percent in the general presentation. 1 have not so 
understood. 

Secretary Finuterrer. Mr. Gore, maybe I misunderstood the 
general, but I thought he gave you figures in two types. One was 
according to dollar volume, and, secondly, according to procurement 
action. What I was suggesting to him is that in all Air Force finance 
operations you have to go through these various categories and take 
them category by category. 


CONDITIONS UNDER WHICH VARIOUS TYPES OF CONTRACTS ARE USED 


For instance, in this very interesting question as to the appropriate 
type of contract to be awarded in the various types, they vary definitely 
here, as against the ““Maintenance and operations,” and they vary 
again as against the ‘‘Research and development.’’ I think to satisfy 
your interesting question the general ought to provide for the record a 
statement of the methods of awarding of contracts by type. 

General RawuineGs. I see. 

Secretary Finterrer. You see what | mean. Otherwise you will 
not be responsive to Mr. Gore. 
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General Rawuinas. I follow you. 

We do not have the data on that basis. For example, in ‘Aircraft 
and related procurement” they are generally sole-source items. If 
we can break it down that way, with emphasis on those areas, maybe 
that would give you the information. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


1. All contracts are either advertised or negotiated. Those contracts that 
are placed through advertising are always on a fixed-price basis and are normally 
awarded to the lowest responsible bidder. In certain instances, however, award 
is not made to the lowest bidder, as, for instance, where the contracting officer 
finds the bids are not reasonable, or where the bid does not conform to the 
essential requirements of the invitation for bids. or where the bidder is unable 
to furnish satisfactory evidence that he is responsible. The following are some 
examples of items that are procured through advertising: Nuts and bolts, rubber 
hose, chemicals and cleaning compounds, flight clothing, plastics, storage batteries, 
drafting equipment, certain aircraft instruments, vacuum pumps, and ammeters. 

2. Negotiation is used when there are no specifications to clearly describe the 
articles being procured, or where there is a limited number of available sources 
or where the articles being procured are classified, or where urgency requires a 
short time for submission of quotations rather than the lengthier time utilized 
in formal advertising. Contracts entered into after negotiation may be of the 
following types: Fixed price, fixed price with price redetermination, incentive 
type. cost plus a fixed fee, cost reimbursement without fee, time and materials 
and some miscellaneous types. 

3. Fixed-price negotiated contracts are used when there is adequate prici: 
experience available to enable a contracting officer to determine that the prices 
quoted do not contain any contingencies and where costs can be forecast with 
reasonable accuracy. Some examples of items procured on a negotiated fixed- 
price basis are: Hydraulic couplings, special tools, fuel-flow transmitters, pro- 
peller cones, steel hose clamps, parachutes, and aircraft starters. 

4. Fixed-price contracts with price redetermination are used when factors 
such as uncertainty of cost, long performance time, contractor’s lack of experi- 
ence or novelty of the work to be performed prevent reasonably accurate forecast 
of cost. Under price redetermination, the price is subject to adjustment by 
subsequent negotiation. Some examples of intems procured on the said types 
of contract are: Jet engines, fire-control systems, electronic equipment, gun- 
bomb-rocket sights, photographic lens heaters, feathering pumps, and aircraft 
modification kits. 

Incentive-type contracts are used only after a formal finding has been made 
that it will likely be less costly to contract in that manner and it is impractical 
to otherwise contract for the supplies or services being procured. In this type 
of contract a target cost is negotiated and if costs are reduced below that cost, 
both the Government and contractor share in the savings, with a limitation on 
the amount of profit the contractor may earn. If the contractor exceeds the 
target, he is not reimbursed for the excess. In some instances the target cost is 
revised, after negotiation, after completion of production of a small percentage 
of the items. It is usually used in instances where the item is complex and where 
there is sufficient cost data available upon which to reasonably determine a target 
price. Examples of the items being procured on this type of contract are I-86, 
F—84, and C-—124 aircraft and airborne cameras. 

6. Cost-plus-a-fixed-price contracts are used only after a finding similar to that 
required for incentive-type contracts is obtaincvd. However, its use is limited 
to instances where there is no cost data available upon which to determine any 
price with any degree of accuracy, where it is impossible to forecast costs, or 
where a new major item of equipment is being developed, involving engineering 
changes, making costs indeterminable. This type of contract is in existence for 
certain research and development items and for the procurement of B—36, B-47, 
B-—52, and F-89 aircraft. 


PERCENTAGE OF PROCUREMENT BY VARIOUS TYPES OF CONTRACTS 


Mr. Gore. In my opinion the Secretary has made a helpful sugges- 
tion. It is also my opmion that if you w ould follow it you w ould ; give 
the committee a fuller picture; but I still want this 12 percent broken 
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down on a dollar basis. I want to know what percentage of your total 
procurement dollarwise is on a competitive bid. 

General Rawuines. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gore. On an acceptance of the lowest responsible competitive 
bid. 

General Rawiinas. O. K. Did you get that question? O. K., sir. 

Mr. Gore. Will you also give for the record your estimate of that, 
and the five categories you have given here for 1952, and if for 1953 
you can only indicate it ‘might be a repetition of your experience, then 
that is all you can do. 

General Rawuines. Right. 


Colonel Rison. You want that for 1951. 1952. and the estimate for 
19: 53? 


General Rawiines. We have 1951. Then we will give this addi- 
tional breakdown into 1952, and the 1953 estimate. That is right. 
(The information following was submitted for the record:) 


Seventy percent of all procurement actions are on a competitive basis, but this 
involves only 5 percent of the dollar volume. To further protect the Air Force 
dollars, approximately 60 percent of the prime contraé¢ts which the Air Force 
places with sole sources go out on subcontract, and our procurement regulations 
state that the contracting officer must ascertain that proper competition is 
obtained on those subcontracts wherever possible, and we insist on at least three 
bidders. 

I have previously stated that 12 percent of our 1951 dollar volume was in the 
form of fixed-price contracts. AMC has estimated that 90 percent of this volume 
went to the lowest responsible bidder. The other 10 percent is accounted for 
by procurement actions necessitated by broadening the industrial base and 
establishing multiple awards for the same item in order to inelude small-business 
concerns to a greater extent in our expansion program. 

For the years 1952-53 it is estimated that fixed-price contracts will constitute 
approximately 12 percent of the procurement dollar value. When we speak of 
the number of procurement actions rather than dollar volume, our estimate for 
1952 and 1953 by types of contracts is as follows: 


Percent 
Fixed-price _ 58 
Redetermination type 26 
Incentive type - - - 6 
i gy 4 7 
All others : i nit Jae 


REASONS FOR AWARDING CONTRACTS ON NONCOMPETITIVE, LOW-BID 
BASIS 


Mr. Manon. Before you go into this further, I think there is implicit 
in the question which has arisen here a question of the desirability of 
letting procurement contracts on anything other than a completely 
competitive-bid basis, if you understand what I mean. 

General Rawuirnes. Yes, sip, 

Mr. Manon. In other words, your statement here contains these 
statistics. If it should be read by the average Member of the House, 
and if he should say: 

Well, gentlemen of the committee, of course you are paying exorbitant prices 
for military equipment, because most military equipment is bought on something 
other than a competitive-bid basis. In other words, Mr. member of the Appro- 
priations Committee, why do vou not compel the Air Force to buy the B—36’s, the 
B—47’s, and the F-86’s, and the electronics gear and all this other stuff on a 
competitive-bid basis? 

That is the question. If you folks cannot meet that issue, do not 
expect us to. 
94918 —52-—67 
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General Rawuin@s. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. So blaze away right now. 

Secretary FInLterter. That is why I made that suggestion. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Secretary Finterrer. I think it is a very profitable subject that Mi 
Gore opened up. I think if General Rawlings could develop this 
answer and make it available to you, it would either satisfy you or not 
satisfy you. 

Mr. Manon. It is all right to develop it, but right now somebody, 
in the room ought to give us a fairly good off-the-cuff discussion. 


PROCUREMENT OF CLOTHING 


Mr. Gore. Also include in that why it is you cannot buy shirts, 
trousers, and hats, and things of that kind, on a strictly competitiv: 
basis. I know that you cannot buy B-—47’s on a strictly competitiv: 
basis, but you are not even buying socks on a strictly competitive basis 

General Raw inGs. Sir, we do not happen to buy those items. They 
are all bought by the Quartermaster for us. 

Mr. Gore. I think you ought to have a statement on it, but it 
ought to be a full statement. 

General Rawuiinas. Right. On the clothing items, we do not buy 
them. 

Mr. Manon. Give us a statement for the record, for the committee, 
on the clothing items. 

General Rawitnas. Yes, sir. 

(The information following was submitted for the record:) 

The Air Force has a standard policy of using single service procurement whereve! 
practical, for example, the Office of the Quartermaster General buys all norma 
items of Air Force clothing usually on a competitive basis. Examples of items 
including underwear, shirts, uniforms, shoes and socks. The Air Force procures 
its own specialized flight clothing and flight footwear. In a furtherance of this 
policy, the Navy buys all of our over-water flying equipment, for example, anti- 
exposure suits and life vests. 

Mr. Manon. | am talking about the high-priced things, where most 
all of this money goes. Why do you not let those bids on a strictly 
competitive basis? 

General Rawuines. Right, sir. 

Secretary Finterrer. May I suggest this, Mr. Chairmen: I would 
be very glad to make a try at a general statement now, but | would 
like to have your permission to elaborate on it a very, very great deal. 

Mr. Manon. Certainly. All we want is the truth. We do not 
care where we get it. We just want the truth. 

Secretary Finterrer. If we look at the various items in the appro- 
priation program, and inquire whether or not they may be handled 
by competitive bids, taking them up one by one, we find the following: 
The biggest item by all means is the item of ‘Aircraft and related 
procurement”. The biggest subitems in this major item are ‘Air- 
craft complete’ and “Initial aircraft component spares and spare 
parts.” 

Here we do, Mr. Chairman, inject the element of competition, but 
we cannot do it by competitive bids. The way we introduce the 
element of competition is by having competitive trials for new types of 
airplanes. For example, if we want a new interceptor we have a 
design competition, and we have two or even three interceptors built, 
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rv at least designed, and then on the basis of the designs we award 
prototypes of the X contracts. We actually get the airplanes. We 
test them out. Only later on do we go into the Y contract, which is 
only a semiproduction contract, and only even later, after that, do we 
go into the full production contract. We do not deal with a mo- 
nopolistic situation, but we cannot, of course, adopt the usual method 
of competitive bids for the simple reason that we do not have the 
specifications. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


SAVINGS FROM PRICE REDETERMINATIONS AND RENEGOTIATIONS 


General RawuinGs. The second of these contract illustrations is 
the procurement of 132 airplanes, 

In December 1948 the contractor presented a quotation, supported 
by detailed cost information, in the amount of $94,693,344.24. This 
price was based on the contractor’s experience in producing airplanes 
under another contract. In accordance with normal prodecure, each 
component of cost was reviewed and discussed, resulting in a nego- 
tiated price of $92,356,680. In this negotiation conference, it was 
agreed that by contract terms this price would be determined prior 
to the delivery of the first airplane on the contract. 

In February 1950 the price redetermination conference was held, 
at which time the contractor presented a proposed price of $84,549,- 
320.80, including engineering changes of $2,623,000. As in the original 
presentation the contractor based the estimate on current cost experi- 
ence. Representatives of the command insisted upon conversion to 
an incentive type contract, with a reset of target price after delivery 
of 33 airplanes. On this basis a target price of $82,369,630.20 was 
negotiated, 

In September 1950 the contractor presented a target price quota- 
tion of $81,675,729.96, including engineering changes of $10,374,- 
284.12. This price was negotiated down to $77,917,168.56. 

A final settlement conference, after completion of the contract was 
held in April 1950, when the contractor presented the final price 
statement which was in the amount of $79,468,932.84, including 
engineering changes of $12,379,040.96. After detailed review of the 
contractor's cost statements, a final price of $78,752,605.80 was 
negotiated, 

Briefly, the incentive terms of this contract provided for an 80-20 
split on all overs and unders. In other words, every dollar below the 
target cost is divided, 806 savings to the Government and 206 addi- 
tional profit to the contractor. Conversely, for every dollar over the 
target to the ceiling (125 percent of target), 80 cents is additional cost 
to the Government and 20 cents is a reduction to contractor’s profit. 

These are only two examples of contract negotiations on which con- 
siderable savings accrued to the Government over the original contract 
price. During 1950 negotiated reductions amounted to $52,336,498 
and during 1951 the total negotiated reductions amounted to 
$69,889,181. There have been already this year considerable reduc- 
tions made and I feel sure that the total for the year will exceed either 
of the two figures just mentioned. 
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COMPARISON OF WORLD WAR II PROCUREMENT AND PRODUCTIO> 
ORGANIZATION WITH TODAY’S ORGANIZATION 


In comparing our present procurement and production organization 
with that of World War II, it is interesting to note that although the 
workloads occasioned by contracts and purchase orders are com- 
parable, the number of people utilized to perform these functions is 
substantially different. In fiscal year 1943 a total of 26,355 personne! 
(3,819 at Headquarters AMC and 22,536 in the districts) were ad- 
ministering a total of 39,913 contracts and purchase orders. In 
fiscal year 1944, a total of 29,868 personnel (2,553 at Headquarters 
AMC and 27,315 in the districts) were administering a total of 16,103 
contracts and purchase orders. In fiscal year 1952, a total of only 
13,843 people are administering a total of 23,943 contracts and pur- 
chase orders. I would like to point out here that was written within 
that fiscal year. Because of the long manufacturing time required 
for many of the items, the life span and administrative responsibilit) 
for these contracts carry over to succeeding fiscal years. This was 
particularly true of the 1943-44 years, and of the present where we are 
now administering contracts which were let with funds appropriated 
immediately after the outbreak of the Korean conflict. 

Our present procurement workload on the basis of contracts written 
is 60 percent of the World War II peak. Weare presently accomplish- 
ing this with but 41 percent of peak World War II personnel; a field 
organization of only 36 percent the size of World War II organization; 
and an over-all organization only 41 percent of that at the peak of 
World War II. 

Paralleling the streamlining of procurement has been the institution 
of a revised inspection philosophy. Until 1950, Government con- 
tracts contained a standard clause which specified that the contractor 
must have an inspection system “acceptable”? to the Government. 
The “acceptability” of the contractor’s system was left to the dis- 
cretion of the local Air Force inspector. This allowed a wide variance 
in the quality of company imspection systems and caused many 
controversies. It also resulted in many cases in the uneconomical 
duplication of contractor’s inspection by Air Force inspection. These 
difficulties, duplication of effort, and unnecessary expense have been 
eliminated by the establishment of a definite standard which the 
inspection system of the contractors must meet. This standard, 
which is defined in Specification MIL—Q-—5923, requires utilization of 
the latest techniques and practices. These have been established 
by our people working in close harmony with top flight mdustry 
personnel and with university professors in the field of statistical 
analysis. The actual savings which this system has brought about is 
represented by the following facts. At the peak of World War II we 
employed approximately 14,200 inspectors to inspect items produced 
on a total of 39,913 contracts and purchase orders. On a comparable 
basis, our present workload of 23,943 contracts and purchase orders 
would require 10,000 personnel to perform this inspection function; 
however, instead of 10,000 we employ only 3,600. Implementation 
of this new philosophy of surveillance inspection has not only enhanced 
the value of the inspection function, but has resulted in net savings of 
4,920 man-years, or about $19,680,000 per vear. This new quality 
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control program represents a significant advancement in Air Force 
quality control policies and procedures. In addition, I am told that 
the standards agency of the Munitions Board has evidenced interest 
in using this Air Force specification as a guide in the formulation of a 
quality-control standard for use by all the military departments. 


EFFORTS TO REDUCE COST OF PROCUREMENT 


AMC does not consider that its procurement responsibilities end 
with the placing of an order. Throughout the production process we 
continually work toward the end of reducing costs. Here, I should 
say, that for every idea that we originate, industry whose business, 
after all, is production, will probably develop a dozen on its own 
initiative. But we have produced in collaboration with our sources a 
number of production innovations that have already brought about 
substantial cost reductions to the Government. For example, cer- 
tain special vacuum tubes used in connection with such aircraft as the 
B-47 were produced by laboratory methods at a cost, in 1949, of 
about $30 each. In 1950 a production refinement program was 
started to develop the necessary techniques and special equipment for 
production manufacture. The cost of these tubes is now approxi- 
mately $7 each. By next January, it is expected that the cost will be 
between $4 and $5 per tube. By that time this program will have cost 
the Air Force approximately $1,400,000. The 1952 service require- 
ments are about 3,000,000 of these tubes; the savings for this year at 

23 each will therefore be about $69,000,000. Estimated requirements 
for 1953 are 10,000,000 of these special tubes; the savings next year 
at $25 each, will be about $250,000,000. Along with the monetary 
savings we also find a reduction in man-hours of about 75 percent and 
a weight saving in the affected electronic components of 30 to 45 
percent. 

Another important type of project is exemplified by the setting up 
of a second source for production of a line of hydraulic and fuel valves. 
We determined that a very large quantity of a large variety of valves- 
some 250 different types—was being supplied by a single contractor. 
We therefore canvassed a number of manufacturers who were capable 
of producing this type of equipment to the exacting standards re- 
quired for Air Force use and found one that was willing to undertake 
the work and was acceptable to the original contractor. 

Projected requirements for each valve both Yor installation in 
production aircraft, and for spares support were determined and 
tabulated by months through calendar year 1955. The two manu- 
facturers were then brought together and an agreement was worked 
out licensing the second ‘manufacturer to produce the entire line of 
valves and providing him with engineering and production-control 
assistance. Such a program does not necessarily save money—in 
fact it is almost certain to increase costs initially, but it does provide 
insurance against a complete breakdown in production and spares 
support in in-service sircraft in case of a major disaster or prolonged 
strike in a single plant. This is in accordance with instructions from 
higher authority to broaden the production base. Further, in many 
instances, the competition introduced by the establishment of a second 
source has eventually resulted in lower prices to the Air Force. 
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HANDLING OF SUPPLY FUNCTIONS BY AIR MATERIEL COMMAND 


At this point I would like to discuss for a few moments, the handling 
of the supply function by the Air Matériel Command. This like 
procurement is also big business. After we have procured the hun- 
dreds of thousands of items required for the operation of the Air Force, 
we must stock and distribute these items. We are charged with the 
responsibility for storage, distribution, and technical control of every- 
thing that comes into the Air Force supply system. This supply and 
distribution system has in it more than a million items—about 600,000 
of these being Air Force procured and about 400,000 being items pro- 
cured for us by the other services. During the past year the Air Matérie! 
Command handled approximately 4 million tons of supplies with 
approximately one-twentieth of this amount being shipped overseas 
This is indeed a large supply effort. In the performance of this func- 
tion we have under the control of the Air Matériel Command at 
Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, eight Air Matériel Area Command 
depots and seven specialized supply depots, 3 of these 15 activities 
are charged with the supervision of the overseas supply of Air Force 
activities—one of the Northeast being responsible for those activities 
located in Newfoundland, Europe, and Africa; one of the Southeast 
being responsible for those activities located in the Canal Zone, 
Caribbean area, and South America; and one in the west being respon- 
sible for those activities located in Alaska, Japan, and the Pacific isles. 
There are Air Force distribution depots in the overseas areas which, 
in turn, redistribute to units located within their assigned geographical 
areas. All of this operation is managed and controlled through Air 
Matériel Command. 

As was previously stated, the Air Force inventory deals with over 
a million items. In the receipt and distribution of this stock, over 
3 million entries are made to accounting records each month, which 
results in the average monthly movement of 345,000 tons of supplies. 
Each month our depots. prepare 1.7 million packages and use 10 
million board feet of lumber. Over one-half of the lumber, by the 
way, is reclaimed. The entire system is operated by some 34,000 
personnel. The AMC attack on the problems generated as_ the 
result of our immense operations has been through the coordinated 
efforts of Air Force people, consulting engineering firms and the 
cooperation of commercial organization, such as Sears, Roebuck. 
As a result, firm stock control procedures have long been in operation. 
Pipeline time has been reduced through changes in our distribution 
system, better control of requisitions and the more efficient utilization 
of postal department and facilities. Increased emphasis on proper 
identification of property has resulted in better utilization of stock and 
more efficient storage. Improvements in matériel handling and storage 
methods have resulted in better utilization of warehouse space and 
increased efficiency of depot operations. 

These efficiencies have principally resulted from our rather unique 
two-zone system of supplv operation, which I would like to explain 
for a moment. During the last war we experimented some with a 
specialization program in some of our smaller supply depot operations, 
in which certain depots would handle only certain classes of property. 
This experiment produced many interesting and efficient results. 
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After the war, we made an exhaustive study of supply specialization 
to see if it could not be applied throughout our whole supply opera- 
tion. This study indicated the de sirability of such an operation, and 
in 1948 we instituted our two-zone specialized supply system. Under 
this system we have divided the United States into an eastern zone 
and a western zone and have concentrated each of our 168 classes of 
property into a prime depot in our zone and an opposite depot of the 
other zone. This means that our bulk stocks of each supply classes 
are now concentrated in only two-depot locations now as opposed to 
the former method of having these stocks in all depots. This con- 
centration has allowed for much closer control of our supply operatien 
and we estimate has reduced our normal-stock levels by about 2's 
months of supply. We don’t know what dollar savings has actually 
accrued under this system but we are sure it is in the hundreds of 
millions of dollars. 

Mr. Mauon. Does that increase your transportation cost con- 
siderabl¥? 

General Raw.ines. Very little; we have analyzed that, and it does 
very well. 


MAJOR ATTACK LEVELED AT COST OF MOST EXPENSIVE ITEMS 


I have pointed out that a major attack has been concentrated upon 
the field of engines and other aircraft parts where big money can be 
made or lost through a single misjudgment. In the past we at AMC 
have worked upon all items in our million-plus item list. This has 
been a fruitful effort and we are continuing with it. However, we 
are now throwing the bulk of our effort on those crucial items that 
represent the major portion of our dollar volume. For example, we 
have determined that approximately 3,500 items represent about 
80 percent of the dollar volume of our business. We are taking steps 
to set up methods and procedures for more closely controlling and 
managing these high dollar-volume items. It is interesting to note 
at this point that only about 350 of these items represent approxi- 
mately 80 percent of the critical material requirements which to into 
the Air Force end item requirements. 

Mr. Manon. This is a point which | think we must not overlook, 
and on which | am always harping. If you paid 10 times the stand- 
ard price for light bulbs and paper clips and things of that kind, it 
would not bankrupt the taxpayer. 

General Rawurnes. Right. 

Mr. Manon. We could take that. 

General RawuiinGs. Right. 

Mr. Manon. But if you pay twice or three times as much for the 
aircraft and engines, and for these heavy things, where the money 
goes, that is where we get stuck, and that is where we have to have 
savings. 

General Rawiines. And that is exactly where we are putting the 
effort. These high-cost areas are such that 1 percent of the area 
covers 80 percent of the dollars. 

Secretary Finterrer. May I comment to say, Mr. Chairman, that 
the emphasis on the paper clips and other things can be really damag- 
ing straight across the board. That is the big point. We have con- 
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centrated on these big-cost items, but a small-cost item, even wher« 
the accusation is not founded on proof, can do enormous damage across 
the board. 

Excuse me, General. 

General Raw tnas. Yes sir. 


SPEED AND ACCURACY OF INVENTORIES AND CONSUMPTION RECORDS 


The accuracy of our item and dollar requirements for Air Force 
supplies is only as accurate as the basic inventory and consumption 
records maintained by our world-wide depot and base activities. The 
magnitude of collection and reduction of this mass data for distribu- 
tion, management, and requirements computation has been one of 
the major proble ms facing the Air Force down through its history. 
We look back with pride at the milestones of progress achieved in 
converting tbis task from a lead pencil to modern electrical accounting 
machines to perform this mass recording and reduction of data. This 
transition from a manual property accounting and control system 
to a modern mechanized one, has been effected in our entire wholesale- 
supply operation. We in the Air Force do not feel that we have 
reached the optimum in our system of control of our supply distribu- 
tion and requirements operations and are now exploring, in conjunc- 
tion with the Nation’s leading scientific computing concerns, the 
practicality of applving new electronic computing and memory de- 
vices to provide more timely and accurate data. When this machinery 
becomes available, we should be able to determine with reasonable 
accuracy at any given moment, the status of stock throughout the 
entire world-wide supply system. This coupled with a fast trans- 
portation system will result in a more efficient utilization of stock and 
a drastically reduced pipeline time. If this system can be achieved. 
economy far exceeding anything so far accomplished will become 
possible. 

I would like to impress upon you, however, that there are limits as 
to how far economy, for economy’s sake can be pushed in military 
affairs. At best, the balancing of supply against demand when a 
battle is joined, is always a razor-edged proposition. I would like 
to give you one very current example of what I mean. Prior to the 
Korean conflict, certain parts for the F-86 aircraft were procured to 
support normal peacetime projected operation only, with a minimum of 
reserve stocks. When the F-86’s were ordered into the Korean 
combat, our operating stocks and small reserve stocks of some of these 
items were almost immediately exhausted. At the same time, pro- 
duction levels were such as to support the F-86 production lines and 
to provide spares on the basis of our projected peactime program. 
Procurement, however, was immediately initiated in an effort to meet 
this increased demand of a wartime operation. Because of the 
industrial] lead-time requirements, we are just beginning to be able to 
meet these added operating requirements and start replenishing our 
pipelines and stock levels back to normalcy. 


MAJOR REPAIR AND OVERHAUL 


Finally in this logistics field, the Air Matériel Command provides 
the major repair and overhaul facilities for the Air Force. We are 
charged with the responsibility for the maintenance and major over- 
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haul of all aircraft, aircraft engines, and equipment used by the Air 
Force. This is an enormous industrial operation. To give you 
some idea of its size, on December 31, 1951, it was better than 10 
times as large as similar activities for all of the United States commer- 
cial air lines combined—both in their domestic and overseasoperati ons. 
This operation is carried on in the air matériel area headquarters, 
each of which has intensive overhaul facilities. To supplement these 
activities the Air Force has in the past few years expanded into the 
field of contractoral maintenance with the aviation industry. In 
our maintenance facilities we have also gone into a specialization pro- 
gram. This has been done in order to establish workloads of one kind 
of sufficient magnitude to utilize to the fullest extent the advantages 
of modern production line methods. This program has definitely 
resulted in aircraft being rehabilitated in less elapsed time, the quality 
of work produced being of a higher standard, and the work accom- 
plished in less man-hours. This has also allowed for the concentration 
of supporting spares at a lesser number of activities, and a much 
greater and better utilization of the specialized know-how of our 
maintenance personnel, as well as better utilization and lesser require- 
ments for critical test and tooling equipments required in this work. 

We normally think of our maintenance and overhaul activities in 
terms of complete aircraft, aircraft engines, or large equipments used 
by the Air Force; however, a major portion of our maintenance and 
overhaul facilities are utilized in the re pair and return-to-service of 
reparable items in the supply system. This reparable program 
carried out by the supply and maintenance activities of our organiza- 
tion covers everything in the supply system which can be economically 
repaired and returned to service. Some representative items are; 
R-4360 engines which cost $61,500 new, cost $9,105 for overhaul; 
supercharger for this same engine cost $5,000 new and only $800 to 
overhaul; generators cost $485 new and $48 to repair; while carburetors 
cost $1,23 36 new and only $132 when overhauled. These are only 
illustrations of the enormous cost reductions which stem from our 
Maintenance activities. 

So far, we have been dealing chiefly with the big money areas. I 
would not like to leave the impression that we at Air Matériel C om- 
mand have neglected the little money areas. The innumerable small 
transactions and small operations that make up AMC’s daily business 
when added together represent very large sums indeed, and we are 
fully aware of the fact that to the extent that we succeed in bringing 
these under control, along with the major areas, the Air Force’s total 
claims upon the economy will be reduced. It would take me all day 
simply to list the different operations in which through a change of 
method, together with the desire to save, to find further use for things 
previously discarded, we have in recent years produced actual savings 
aggregating millions of dollars. Prompt payment of commercial 
bills; the mechanization of property accounting; the better utilization 
of waste paper, scrap and textiles; improved transportation and stor- 
age of aviation fuel; re-refining of used oil; shipment of engines in 
cradles rather than in crates, saving 1,800 pounds per engine shipped, 
are just samples of little things that add up to big sums. Just one of 
these items—the prompt payment of commerc ‘ial bills—has resulted 
in the earning of discounts in an amount exceeding $1% million 
during the 6-month period of July to December 1951. 
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Every large business, and every small business, for that matter 
makes mistakes. The retailers and wholesalers in private business 
record their mistakes in their mark-downs. In the department-store 
field, for example, I am told that these generally amount to about 5 
percent of sales. In the military our mistakes are recorded in stag- 
nant inventories, in matériel left idle at depots, eventually to be dis- 
posed of as surplus or melted down for scrap. But the thought | 
would like to leave with you is that we have not been sitting on our 
hands. Our mistakes have embarrassed us. We are working with 
all of our strength and imagination to prevent their recurrence. 

Nor are we satisfied merely to resolve the days’ difficulties. We 
nave already begun a comprehensive study of our entire logistical 
system, looking to certain revolutionary innovations from 3 to 8 years 
hence, which we feel sure will substantially reduce the Air. Force re- 
quirements on the American taxpayers and from our national economy 

In closing, gentlemen, I would like to assure you that my command 
is going all out to properly manage the performance e of its logistics 
function for the Air Force, to carry out its trust to the American 
people, ard to insure for the Military Establishment and the American 
public the actuality of a slogan recently adopted by the Air Matériel 
Command—more Air Force per dollar. 

Mr. Manon. I had a notation here to ask some questions about 
the type of contracts you entered into for procurement. This has 
been discussed somewhat here, but [ do not think it has been ade- 
quately discussed. And I would like to pursue this question some- 
what further tomorrow. Could you, before you leave, discuss it 
with some of the Air Force personnel here? 

General Rawtines. Colonel Rison will be prepared to do that. 


AWARDING OF CONTRACTS IN DISTRESSED LABOR AREAS 


Mr. Manon. We want the best views we can get on that. 

There is another question that I had thought of asking you, and 
that is what procedure are you following, and what impact is the 
distressed-labor-area program that is being referred to, having 
upon you? 

General Rawuines. The actual type of operation have not been 
in that area as yet; we have not been affected, as I understand, by 
that operation so far. 

Mr. Manon. Then it is not necessary to interrogate you further 
on that. But will not the limitations in that general field operate to 
increase costs? 

General Rawiines. It is my understanding that what they are 
talking about is in case of business, where one bid is low, lower than 
the other bid due to this difference in cost of labor between one area 
and the other, and one is in a certain distressed-labor area, that the 
man in the distressed area would have the opportunity to meet the 
price of the low bid. 


SECURING OF EXPERIENCED AND QUALIFIED PERSONNEL AT AIR 
MATERIEL COMMAND 


Mr. Manon. There is another field I would like to get into, and 
that is the immensity of the business being done through your office; 
it is almost an impossible job, really. You have compared it to certain 
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big-business organizations, General Motors, and others. Now, in a 
company like General Motors, the company pays large sums, un- 
doubtedly, for certain officials to operate the company, for their 
know-how, as compared with the salaries paid to military and civilian 
employees at Wright Field. 

General Rawuingcs. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. I am wondering if we are not losing maybe hundreds 
of millions of dollars by our failure to have more experienced and 
better qualified people in this procurement business. 

General Rawuincs. Mr. Chairman, that question, of course, can 
be attacked from any direction. Obviously the better the people 
and the more qualified the people the better job you are going to do; 
that is true. 

We have the problem, however, of rapid acceleration and decelera- 
tion in interesting people to come to worketo do the job. Since I have 
been at Dayton [ have spoken to 80, 90, or 100 businessmen and legal 
men, professional men, who had had experience in this field and who 
are qualified now to see if I could get them to come into this organi- 
zation to work, trying to interest them in the dollars that are involved 
and the fact that we do have a tremendous job. But they have 
businesses of their own and they are not interested in getting in this 
kind of business, short of all-out war. 

I am sure that if we could pay some higher salaries we could attract 
some, but certainly we could never compete with a company like 
General Motors and that kind of an organization, we could not get 
the salaries raised to that level. 

Mr. Manon. How well qualified are the civilians in the permanent 
staff in the procurement area? 

General‘Rawuines. Well, I gave you some information 

Mr. Manon. Yes; you cited some examples. 

General Rawuiines. Of military personnel. Technically they are 
very good. Personally I would like to have the people who were in 
this business during the last war, and I have urged, as best I could, 
some of those who are now in business, but I cannot get them; they 
are just not interested in giving up their business. They figure that 
they have their business now and the ‘vy might as well stay with it. 

We have drawn on that personnel, and we have now about 60 percent 
of those who are temporary officers. 

Mr. Manon. Are they, generally speaking, men of the highest quali- 
fication in business? 

General Rawuines. They are, generally speaking, not the highest 
ones, no; and this is no reflection on any of them, but in many cases 
there are men who have been in this job who did not stay in the Re- 
serve, and therefore they are not subject to recall. The people who 
staved in the Reserve and who had time to apply themselves in this 
field, know about it, know a lot about it, but they are not the keenest 
businessmen or lawvers. 

Mr. Manon. Will you supply for the record the identity of several 
of the top civilians and of the top military people, say, a dozen of each? 
Give their experience and background, please. 

General Rawutnas. Yes. 

(The information requested follows:) 
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HeADQUARTERS ArR MatT&rRieEL COMMAND 


Name: Mark E. Bradley, Jr. Age: 45. Rank of grade: Major 
Position title: General officer. Organizational title- 
Production. 

Education: College: United States Military Academy; graduate 
Degree: Bachelor of science, civil engineering. 

Business experience (past 10 years): None. 

Military or Government experience (past 10 years): January 1943 to March 
1944, Air Matériel Command, Chief, Fighter Br. Prod. Engineer see.; March 1944 
to August 1944, Air Matériel Command, Chief, Airplane Projects Prod. Engr. 
Sec.; September 1944 to December 1944, Air Matériel Command, Chief, Flight 
Test Sec.; January 1945 to April 1945, Air Matériel Command, Dep. C. O. Serv. 
Comm., Ist Tact. AF Prov.; May 1945 to June 1945, USSAC, France, special 
detail, Intell. 

Continuous military and Federal service since June 12, 1930. June 1945 to 
July 1945, Clark Field, Fifth Air Force, Deputy Chief of Staff, A-4; August 1945 
to September 1945, Okinawa, Fifth Air Force, Deputy G-—3; October 1945 to 
January 1946, Fifth Air Foree, Chief of Staff; February 1946 to October 1946, 
Three Hundred-First Fighter Wing, Ist Air Division, Co. O.; November 1946 to 
March 1948, Operations Division Armed Forces Staff College, Norfolk, Va., 
Deputy Director; April 1948 to August 1948, Headquarters Air Matériel Com- 
mand, Tech. Executive Director, Proc. and Industrial Plng, AMC; September 
1948 to September 23, 1951, Headquarters Air Matérial Command, Deputy 
Director, Procurement and Industrial Plng. Division A; October 1951 to March 
30, 1952, Headquarters Air Matériel Command, Director of Procurement and 
Production. 

Name: Nelson 8S. Talbott. Age: 59. Rank or grade: Brigadier General. Posi- 
tion title: General officer. Organizational title: Deputy Director, Directorate of 
Procurement and Production, Hq. AMC. 

Education, College: Yale University. Graduate College. Degree: Bachelor 
of Phil (Engineering). 

Business experience (past 10 years): Talbott Corp., Dayton, Ohio, president; 

Maxon Construction Co., president; TWA Airlines, director; Talbott Foundation, 
president. 
: Military or Government experience (past 10 years): 1942 to 1945, Midcentral 
Air Procurement District, Commanding Officer; 1950 to 1952, Hq Air Matériel 
Command, Dep. Director, Dir. Proc. and Prod. Continuous military and Federal 
service since; Reserve officer 

Name: Kern D. Metzger. Age: 50. Rank or grade: Brigadier General; Position 
title: General officer; Organizational title: Chief, Industrial Resources Division, 
AMC 

Education: College: Brown University, R. I. 1924 Degree: A. B.; Graduate 
College. 

Business experience (past 10 years): 1932 to 1951, Metzger, Congwer & Metzger, 
Cleveland, Ohio, president; 1948 to 1951, real estate investments, Cleveland, 

Ohio, vice president. 

Military or Government experience (past 10 years): 1942 to 1945, Production 
Div., AMC, Asst. Chief, Requirements Branch; 1951 to present, Industrial 
Resources Div., Hq. AMC, Deputy Director. Continuous Military and Federal 
service since; Reserve officer. 


general 
Director of Procurement and 


college, 





PROCUREMENT DIVISION 


Name: Phillips W. Smith. Age: 46. Rank or grade: Brigadier general; posi- 
tion title: 0002 General officer; organizational title: Chief, Procurement Division. 

Education: College: United States Military Academy, Degree: Bachelor of 
Science; Graduate College: Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Master of 
Science; Harvard University, Master of Business Administration. * 

Business experience (past 10 years): None. 

Military or government experience (past 10 years) : Jan. 1, 1945 to Mar. 7, 1945, 
ComZ-ETO, Dep. Gen. Purch. Agent; Aug. 15, 1945 to June 11, 1946, HQ ASF 
Wash., Proc. Div. Dir. Procurement Div.; June 11, 1946 to Mar. 28, 1948, SS & P 
Div. WDGS, Ch., Current Proc. Br.; Sept. 17, 1948, to Aug. 1, 1949, HQ USAF, 
Dep. Dir. Proc. & Indus. Planning; Aug. 2, 1949 to Aug. 25, 1949, HQ AMC Proc. 
Div., Special Proj. Officer, Office of Chief. Continuous military and Federal 
Service since June 12, 1930. Aug. 26, 1949 to Jan. 15, 1950, HQ AMC Proce. Div., 
Dep. Ch., Proc. Div.; Jan. 16, 1950 to Present, HQ AMC Proc. Div., Ch., Proc. 
Div. 
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Name: Dennis Mulligan, Age: 51. Rank or grade: Colonel. Position title: 
Asst. to Director, Procurement and Production, Hq. AMC, 

Education: College: United States Military Academy (1924); Graduate College: 
Fordham University, Brooklyn Law School. Degree: B.S. in Mil. Engineering. 
Degree: LLB (Law), JSD (Administrative Law). 

Business experience (past 10 years): 1945 to 1951, attorney-at-law, New York, 
N. Y. 

Military or Government experience (past 10 years): 1941 to 1945, Procurement 
Division, Hq. Air Matériel Command Assistant Chief. 

Continuous military and Federal service since: Reserve Officer. 

Name: John W. Schwinn. Age: 57. Rank or grade: GS-15. Organiza- 
tional title: Chairman, Procurement Committee, Hq. AMC. 

Edueation: College: International Correspondence Schools. Degree: Civil 
engineer, aero engineer. 

Business experience (past 10 years): 4 years, city of Dayton, Ohio, civil engi- 
neer. 

Military or Government experience (past 10 years): 12 years, Wright-Patterson 
AFB, aircraft armament designer, and aero engineer; 16, years, Wright-Patterson 
AFB, buyer and contracting officer, Procurement Div.; 3 years, Wright-Patterson 
AFB, Chairman, Procurement Committee. Continuous military and Federal 
service since: 33 years with Government service. 

Name: Robert D. Lyons. Age: 36. Rank or grade: GS-15. Organizational 
title: Member, Procurement Committee, Hq. AMC. 

Education: College: Harvard University, 1938. Graduate College: Harvard 
Business School, 1940. Degree: A. B. Degree: M. B. A. 

Business Experience (past 10 years): 1940 to 1942, White Bros. Milk Co., Mass., 
Assistant to President. 1948 to 1949, Ford Motor Co., purchase analyst. 

Military or Government Experience (past 10 years): 1942 to 1947, United States 
Department of Labor; 1947 to 1948, to War Department, General Staff, Assistant 
Chief, Current Procurement Branch; 1949 to 1952, to Hq. Air Materiel Com- 
mand, Procurement Committee, Hq. AMC. Continuous military and Federal 
service since: 3 years continuous; 8 years total. 

Name: Lionel A. Mincer. Age: 49. Rank or Grade: GS-15. Organizational 
title: Legal counsel, Procurement Committee, Hq. AMC. 

Education: College: University of Kansas (1922), Degree: A. B. Graduate 
College: Harvard Law, 1925, (Phi Beta Kappa). Degree: L. L. B. 

Business Experience (past 10 years): 1930 to 1939, Brown, Fox & Bloomberg, 
Chicago, Ill., Partner; 1939 to 1942, self emploved, Attorney. 

Military or Government experience (past 10 years): 1942 to 1944, Procurement 
Division, AMC, Adv. to Chief, Legal Branch; 1944 to 1945, Procurement Division, 
AMC, Tech. Asst. to Chief, Services Section; 1945 to 1946, Procurement Division, 
AMC, Chief, Legal Branch; 1946 to 1952, Procurement Division, AMC, Chief 
Legal Counsel, Procurement Comm., AMC. Continuous military and Federal 
service since: 10 years. 

Name: Russell W. Burns. Age: 53. Rank or grade: GS-15. Organizational 
title: Pricing analyst, Procurement Committee. 

Education: College: Hamline University, St. Paul, Minn. Degree: B.A. 
Graduate College: LaSalle Extension University, (1 year). Degrees: No degree 
(Accounting). 

Business experience (past 10 years): 8 years, Banking, Duluth, Minn.; 3 years, 
Universal Credit Co., Minneapolis, Minn., credit manager; 9 years, Investors 
Syndicate, Minneapolis, Minn., investment analyst. 

Military or Government experience (past 10 years): 10 years, Hq. Air Matériel 
Command, Aircraft Price Analyst. Continuous military and Federal Service 
since: 10 years, 

PROCUREMENT DIVISION 


Name: W. C. Jarmuth, age: 42. Rank or grade: GS-14. Position title: 
Business analyst. Organizational title: Chief, Financial Branch. 

Education: College: University of South Dakota, Degree: BBS Business 
Administration, AM Economics. Graduate College: Harvard University, 
Degree: MBA Finance. 

Business experience (past 10 years): September 1938 to July 1948, National 
City Bank, Cleveland, Ohio, assistant manager. 

Military or Government experience (past 10 years): July 1951 to present, 
Procurement Division business analyst; May 1950 to July 1951, Procurement 
Division administrative officer; December 1949 to May 1950, Procurement Divi- 
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sion budget examiner; July 1948 to December 1949, Procurement Division cost 
analyst; October 1942 to April 1946, USAF, Finance Officer (Mil. Duty). Con 
tinuous military and Federal service since July 1948. 

Mr. Manon. As a matter of fact, the background of the education 
at the Harvard Business School is very interesting, but it is very short 
of measuring a man’s qualifications. 

General RAWLINGS. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. That is only a part of the things that qualify him. 

General Rawiines. Yes. I would like to reemphasize that I do 
not know how we can get that kind of people. I have tried everything 
I know. 

Mr. Manon. I do not know how, either. But we are talking about 

field in which vast millions of dollars could possibly be saved. 

General Rawiineas. Yes. And I have appealed to people in in- 
dustrial associations and in many other activities from the viewpoint 
of gaining their interest in the tremendous number of dollars that we 
are spending. 


ACTIVITIES OF FORMER AIR FORCE PERSONNEL WITH PROCUREMENT 
OFFICERS OF THE AIR FORCE 


Mr. Manon. Do your procurement officers get sort of an inferiority 
en when they meet these big tycoons of business; does it cause 
them to have an inferiority complex? Are they at a psychological 
ae when it comes to price bargaining? 

For example, 1 ight now we know that Admiral Moreell retired from 
the Navy and got a huge salary compared to Government salaries: 
not compared to other “business salaries, necessarily; and Gene ra! 


MeNarney, one of the ablest officers of the Air Force, took the presi- 
dency of a large aviation concern. 

I am not too sure that it is good for the country for that sort of 
thing to happen. 

Now suppose General McNarney were to enter the office of a heu- 
tenant or a major or a captain who may have been under him, or for 
whom General McNarney may have been instrumental in securing a 
promotion, it just seems to me that the psychological advantage would 
be against the Air Force. 

General Rawuineas. In that connection, we have a statute which 
covers the activities of retired personnel. 

Mr. Manon. Suppose you give us a brief statement for the record 
of what it covers. 

General Rawuinas. Yes. 

(The information following was supplied for the record: ) 

The following statutory provisions applv to the activities of former military 
personnel in dealing with the Government: 

Title 18, United States Code, sections 281 and 283, read as follows: 

“Sec. 281. Compensation to Members of Congress, officers, and others in mat- 
ters affecting the Government: 

“Whoever, being a Member of or Delegate to Congress, or a Resident Commis- 
sioner, either before or after he has qualified, or the head of a department, or other 
officer or emplovee of the United States or any department or agency thereof, 
directly or indirectly receives or agrees to receive, any compensation for any 
services rendered or to be rendered, either by himself or another, in relation to anv 
proceeding, contract, claim, controversy, charge, accusation, arrest, or other 
matter in which the United States is a party or directly or indirectly interested, 
before any department, agency, court martial, officer, or any civil, military, o1 
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naval commission, shall be fined not more than $10,000 or imprisoned not more 
than two years, or both; and shall be incapable of holding any office of honor, trust, 
or profit under the United States. 

‘Retired officers of the Armed Forces of the United States, while not on active 
duty, shall not by reason of their status as such be subject to the provisions of this 
section. Nothing herein shail be construed to allow any retired officer to represent 
any person in the sale of anything to the Government through the department in 
whose service he holds a retired status. 

“This section shall not apply to any person because of his membership in the 
National Guard of the District of Columbia nor to any person specially excepted 

y Act of Congress. As amended May 24, 1949, ch. 139, sec. 6, 63 Stat. 90.” 

SEC. 283. Officers or employees interested in claims against the Government: 

“Whoever, being an officer or employee of the United States or any department 
or agency thereof, or of the Senate or House of Representatives, acts as an agent or 
attorney for prosecuting any claim against the United States, or aids or assists in 
the prosecution or support of any such claim otherwise than in the proper discharge 
of his official duties, or receives any gratuity, or any share of or interest in any 
such claim in consideration of assistance in the prosecution of such claim, shall be 
fined not more than $10,000 or imprisoned not more than one year, or both 

“Retired officers of the Armed Forces of the United States, while not on active 
duty, shall not by reason of their status as such be subject to the provisions of this 
section. Nothing herein shall be construed to allow any sich retired officer within 
two vears next after his retirement to act as agent or attorney for prosecuting or 
assisting in the prosecution of any claim against the United States involving the 
department in whose service he holds a retired status, or to allow any such retired 
officer to act as agent or attorney for prosecuting or assisting in the prosecution 
of anv claim against the United States involving any subject matter with which 
he was directly connected while he was in an active-duty status. 

‘This section shall not apply to any person because of his membership in the 
National Guard of the District of Columbia nor to any person specially excepted 
by enactment of Congress. As amended June 28, 1949, ch. 268, sec. 2 (b), 63 
Stat. 280.” 

To make sure that the foregoing statutory prohibitions are followed, the Air 
Force has published Air Force Regulation 30-30, dated November 9, 1951, which 
reads in part as follows: 


“5. RETIRED REGULAR OFFICERS 

“a. Aiding or assisting in prosecution of claim.—A retired officer retains his 
status as an officer of the United States and may not engage in any activity 
incompatible with such status. A retired Air Force officer, not on active duty, is 
prs within 2 years after his retirement, by the act June 25, 1948 (18 
U. 283), from aiding or assisting in the prosecution of a claim against the 
United States which involves the Air Force. 

(1) Retired officers of any of the Armed Forces are prohibited at all times by 
the act June 25, 1948 (18 U. 8S. C. 283), from aiding or assisting in the prosecu- 
tion of a claim against the United States involving any matter 

‘‘(a) These officers personally considered while on active duty, or 
““(b) The facts concerning which these officers gained personal knowledge 
while on active duty. 

‘““(2) The provisions of act June 25, 1948 (18 U. 8S. C. 216), prohibit officers of 
the Army, Navy, and Air Force, not on active duty, from receiving or agreeing 
to receive money or thing of value, directly or indirectly, for procuring, or aiding 
to procure, Government contracts for another. In addition, recent appropriation 
acts have forbidden payments from appropriated funds to a Regular officer on 
the retired lists of the Army, Navy, Air Force, Marine Corps, Coast Guard, 
Coast and Geodetie Survey Service, or United States Public Health Service for 
a period of 2 years after retirement, who for himself or for others, is engaged in 
the selling of, contracting for the sale of, or negotiating for the sale of any war 
materials or supplies to the Department of Defense, the Coast Guard, the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey Service, and the United States Public Health Service. 

“bh, Direct participation in Government contract activities—The statutory plan 
is, generally, to limit retired officers in the prosecution of claims against the 
Government and to prohibit retired officers from directly participating in Govern- 
ment contract activities of the type described in @ above. 

‘(1) It is considered that the spirit of the statutes prohibiting participation in 
Government contract activities extends beyond any mere bargaining which may 
precede the execution of a contract or modification thereof and includes any 
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activity by a retired officer on behalf of a prospective contractor which reasonably 
and directly is aimed toward forming the basis for a contract with the Government, 
2) It is not the intent of these statutes to preclude a retired officer fron 
ecteptite employment in private industry solely because his employer is a con- 
tractor with the Government. Therefore, these statutes should not be construed 
as applicable to activities which are only remotely connected with claims o1 
contractual matters as distinguished from direct participation in obtaining a 
contract with the Government on behalf of a prospective contractor. 
6. RESERVE AND NATIONAL GUARD OFFICERS. , 

“Reserve and National Guard officers not on active duty are not, by sole reaso1 
of their status as such, considered to be officers of the United States. However. 
Reserve and National Guard officers on active duty are considered to be officers 
of the United States and at the termination of any period of active duty, thes 
officers become former military personnel within the meaning of paragraphs 2 and 
4. Reserve and National Guard officers who are receiving retirement pay are 
not considered to be officers or employees of the United States within the meaning 
of the statutes cited in paragraph 5 and, consequently, the provisions of paragrap! 
5 do not apply to these persons.”’ 

Mr. Manon, It disturbs me to think of this situation. 

Secretary Fintetrer. I would just like to say for the record, Mr. 
Chairman, that General McNarney has been detached from the Air 
Force service for quite a long period of time. 

Mr. Manon. I was merely using him as an example, because I think 
he was one of the ablest officers, and he was formerly at Wright Field, 
I believe. 

General Rawiincs. There is a provision in the statute which pro- 
hibits certain activities of former Air Force personnel. 

(Off-the-record discussion. ) 


GREEN SHEETS FOR AIR MATERIEL COMMAND 


Mr. Taser. Has anybody got the green sheets for the Wright Field 
operation? 

General Asensto. No. 

Mr. Taper. We have got to take that on faith? 

General Asensio. No. The details have been presented on a work- 
measurement basis that was used for development of the requirements 
on the basis of the workload to be experienced. 

Mr. Taser. How can you ever draw up a budget unless you have 
the green sheets for a unit like that? That is what is bothering me. 

General Asensto. We do have green sheets, but in a different form 
for each unit. The presentation that was used was used by virtue 
of the fact that the Air Force has an enormous appropriation, approxi- 
mately $20 billion, and it has been used for the past 2 or 3 years. 

Mr. Taser. As I think I told you, a 15 or 20 percent cut in person- 
nel probably all the way through would be justified as a pretty good 
rule? 

General Asensio. The justification has been accomplished through 
the major command, General Rawlings, specifically, as the com- 
mander of the Air Matériel, as in other commands that are charged 
with a determination of requirements on the basis of specific workload 
measurement factors which have been developed through experience, 
which he has applied. 

He has discounted the total requirements on the basis of the curve- 
on the basis of the increased productivity factor. We in headquarters 
have even discounted more than they feel is right, but we are trying 
to effect every possible saving. With 880,000 civilians it is absolutely 
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necessary that we decentralize the determination of requirements on 
the measure basis of the 18 major commands. If we did not, we 
could not possibly have presented the budget at the time we did. We 
were working against time; and we had to do it through decentraliza- 
tion, but I assure you that a very searching check has been made by 
General Rawlings and his staff and an equally sharp check at head- 
quarters of the Air Force. 

General Rawuineos. I can tell you that when we reviewed this out 
at the command, we cut it down to the very limit, and I certainly do 
not want a single one that we should not have. I appreciate the prob- 
lem the committee is facing in looking at these numbers, and I can tell 
you that we are working very diligently to try to hold down the per- 
sonnel requirements to the absolute minimum. 

I might give you one or two illustrations of what we have done, 
and this probably should be off the record. 

(Oft-the-record discussion. ) 

General Rawurnes. I would like to say, Mr. Chairman, before I 
leave, that I would like very much to have the committee come out 
and see what we are doing at Wright Field. Mr. Scrivner just came 
out and spent a few hours with me. And I told him that Mr. Engel 
was out there 3 or 4 weeks ago. 

Mr. Manon. We need to know more about it. Most of us have not 
been there recently. 

Thank you very much, General. We know your devotion to duty. 
We know of your ability as an officer and of your efforts through the 
vears in the cause of national defense and a better Air Force. Thanks 
for appearing before us. 

We will resume the hearing tomorrow morning at 10 o’clock. 


WepDNEsDAY, Marcu 19, 1952. 
STATEMENT OF GENERAL CRAIGIE ON RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. Manon. We will resume the hearings, gentlemen. General 
Asensio, will you proceed? 

General Asensio. Mr. Chairman, this morning we are proceeding 
with the presentation, and the first witness will be Major General 
Craigie, Deputy Chief of Staff, Development. 

Will you proceed with the presentation, General Craigie? 

General Crarare. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I 
am going to talk to you about the research and development box in 
the chart which the Secretary started out with yesterday. As you 
are aware, we are going through a really extraordinary revolution 
in the art of warfare. This revolution has been made possible by 
scientific advances which are applicable to new weapons. This 
revolution is symbolized in the popular mind by the atomic bomb, but 
actually it goes much further than that; it extends into many other 
fields—jet propulsion, supersonic guided missiles, the complicated 
field of electronics as applied to bombing and navigation systems, and 
even nuclear power. 

Not only do we have access to all of this new information, but we 
feel the Russians do, also, and they possess, likewise, the capital and 
technical resources needed to exploit it. 

94918-5268 
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As a result, both of these nations, the United States and Russia 
have been endowed with powers of dest’ction definitely greater than 
any previously known in history. 

I think it is clear that we are in an era when we cannot afford 1 
carry on our research and development in bits and pieces; we must 
look at the whole broad picture, we must carry on a program which 
includes research in all of the fields of applie d science. 

Such developments are certain to exercise a profound influenc 
upon the world balance of power. However, no single weapon is 
very likely to carry with it either decisive offensive power or the 
defensive power required to insure survival. Rather, we are in an 
era where entire systems of weapons are undergoing radical changes 
and where research and development must proceed on a broad front, 
encompassing all fields of applied science. 

In some circles, it has become fashionable to think that modern 
military might cannot be developed in a police state. First the 
Russian A-bomb explosion in 1949 and, more recently, the excellent 
quality of Red jets in Korea have been a rude shock to many—but 
they shouldn’t have been. Many Russian scientists are among the 
best in the world and it is wishful thinking to believe they can’t work 
effectively in a police state. On the basis of our experience in Korea, 
we can say that the Russians have mastered modern mass-production 
techniques. In addition, they have made impressive progress in the 
improvement of the quality of their combat equipment. 

As Russia continues to improve the quality of her air power, United 
States Air Force research and development expenditures—although 
they are only a small fraction of the total budget—are the key to our 
a position in the qualitative armament race. Thus, re- 

arch and development is the most important single item in the Air 
Foren budget. Lack of adequate and prudent investment in research 
and development today may jeopardize the outcome of any future 
battles which we may be forced to fight. Moreover, as we shall 
presently see, research and deve lopment money spent wisely reduces 
the over-all costs of producing, maintaining, and operating the Air 
Force. 

HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


I would like to spend just a few moments covering the historical 
background. 

Beginning long before World War II, the Germans devoted a great 
amount of effort and money to the development of air weapons. The 
effects of jet propulsion are just now becoming visible; yet the basic 
research which led to jet propulsion actually began in Germany during 
the early 1930’s. The first design of a German Heinkel jet engine 
was initiated in 1936, and the engine was first run in 1938. The first 
flight of the Heinkel 178 jet-powered aircraft took place in 1939. In 
early 1942, the first Messerschmitt 262, powered by two jet engines, 
took to the air. Some 2 years later, the Me262 was the first jet- 
propelled airplane to see combat in World War II. It was some 100 
miles per hour faster than our fighters and twice as fast as our bombers. 
It might have turned the tide of Allied air power, had not Hitler com- 
mitted a tactical blunder by using the Me262 in the ground support 
role. 





In Britain, the first jet engine ran in 1937, but the first flight of a 
jet-powered airplane was not made until 1941. By 1944 the British 
were producing about 40 jet fighters per month. Some of the older- 
model Meteor fighters, powered by Whittle jet engines, were used 
against buzz bombs before the end of the war. 

With the end of the war, several German jet aircraft and engine 
designs and prototypes, together with the many first-rate German 
scientists and engineers, were taken over by the Russians. In 1947, 
the British NENE turbojet engine was sold to the Russians by the 
British. With this engine to power it, a modern interceptor—the 
M1G—15—was born in Russia. The airplane was first spotted in 
1948, and by 1949 flights of from 30 to 45 MIG’s were observed. Be- 
cause of current interest, I will return presently to the MIG—15 and 
compare it with our F-86 Sabre. Meanwhile, having looked briefly 
at the German, British, and Russian pictures, I will now trace briefly 
the history of jet propulsion in the United States. 

During the pre-World War II period, we did almost nothing. About 
1938-39, the United States Army was able to appropriate for the 
development of aeronautical equipment for its Air Corps only some- 
what less than $5 million. As a result, much of our conventional 
aircraft engine and propeller development was actually financed by 
commercial air lines. During the war, for the first time, we had 
available large sums of money for research and development. But 
production, of necessity, was assigned almost overriding priority, and 
research and development progress was extremely slow. Because of 
the small development and production programs which preceded 
1939-40, our aircraft industry was small. It lacked the large en- 
gineering departments which were soon to be required. It lacked the 
know-how required to design for production and to produce in 
quantity. 

We started our jet engine and aircraft program in 1941 when 
General Arnold brought the British Whittle engine to this country. 
Our first jet flew in October 1942. 

The war was over before we could get an American jet into combat. 
Before World War II we did nothing in the way of jet development, 
because our total development and production effort was overloaded 
in the production of aircraft, engines, and propellers for our Air Force, 
and for our allies. Fortunately we were able to crush the Nazis with 
large numbers of fighters and bombers before the German jet fighters 
could become an important factor in the war. 

Near the end of World War II, it became apparent that German 
scientific discoveries had placed airpower on the the threshold of the jet 
age. Fortunately, we were able to contract during 1945—just before 
the war ended—for four experimental jet bombers, and, somewhat 
later, for a series of jet fighter prototypes. 

The design of high-speed jet-powered combat aircraft was a new 
art, calling for complex electronic bomb sights and gun sights, new 
aircraft guns and ordnance, and new structural-design techniques. 
The entire aircraft industry absolutely required the experience which 
these jet-prototype projec ts gave to its engineering staffs. Of course, 
some of these bomber and fighter prototypes did not prove out and 
were not produced in quantity. Others have been modernized and 
make up the bulk of our present jet inventory. In addition to con- 
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verting industry to the jet era, we were also faced with the problem 
of initiating our guided-missiles program. 

We hoped that when the war ended and the production pressure 
was removed we could rapidly catch up developmentwise in jet pro- 
pulsion. But the “Research and development’? budget picture 
changed radically after the war. Right here, I want to say that it 
is a matter of official record that requests for military “Research and 
development”’ funds have never been cut back by the Congress. 

However, there was a mistaken idea held by some that, consider- 
ing the needs of conversion to a civilian economy, the military 
‘Research and development’ budget should be limited to $500 
million annually because there were not enough scientists in the 
country to spend more. I believe the committees of Congress were 
so informed by the then Chairman of the Joint Research and Develop- 
ment. Board. In actual fact, however, a major part of the military 
“Research and development” budget is spent on engineering and 
expensive manufacturing of prototypes—not on scientific research. 
Competent engineering staffs were available and, in fact, were begging 
for work. But we were unable to give the aircraft industry contracts 
for the prototypes which subsequent history has clearly shown we 
needed. 

As one result of this situation, we developed new bomb sights and 
gun sights, but couldn’t develop new guns. Immediately after World 
War II we were able to spend annually on air armament only a sum 
about equal to one-half the cost of developing the K—1 bomb sight. 
As another example, in 1949, we had to drop development of the 
turboprop for long-range, high-speed aircraft. This was necessary to 
make available enough funds to support essential and more immedi- 
ately required turbojet models. Even then, our rate of progress was 
slow. Just like the Russians, we bought turbojets from England to 
accelerate our jet-engine progress. I am sure you are aware that 
we also brought the British Canberra to this country to plug up one 
of the gaps in our jet-aircraft-prototype program. 


BRITISH CANBERRA 


Mr. Taser. You do not have any Canberras at the present time, 
beyond maybe 

General Craicie. The Martin Co. has a contract to build the Can- 
berra at the present time. 

Mr. Taser. The British do not have any? 

General Cratate. I do not know how many the British have. 

Colonel Rison. The British have some in use. 

Mr. Taser. They have? 

Colonel Rison. Yes. 

Mr. Taner. Have they flown them successfully? 

Colonel Rison. Oh, yes. We bought two from the British to bring 
over here for the Martin Co., and the British themselves have several 
flying. 

General AsEnsto. It was the Canberra, Mr. Taber, that made the 
new Atlantic crossing record. 

Mr. Taper. I thought somebody told us they did not have any. 

General Stons. Yes; I believe they have activated their first 
squadron. 
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RESULTS FROM: ““RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT’ FUNDS SINCE WORLD 
WAR II 


Mr. Manon. You pointed out that we did not make much progress 
after the war in the field of research and development in jet engines, 
and that, despite the fact that the Department of Defense has had for 
“Research and development”’ about a half billion dollars. 

General Craticin. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. On the other hand, you have just referred to the fact 
that the British were able to develop a certain engine and developed 
the Canberra. Is that an indication that they have had more money 
for research and development in Britain than we have here, or are they 
able to buy more for their research dollar, or how do you explain that? 

General Craicie. For the years 1947 and 1948, the per capita 
expenditures for research and development in Great Britain are just 
50-percent greater than those of this country. 

Mr. Manon. That statement, that approach, based on our per 
capita expenditures, is rather irrelevant in regard to the question at 
issue as I see it. 

General Craiere. The total investment in British research and 
development was approximately half what was spent in this country; 
they spent $250 million, on a straight pound-conversion basis. Labor 
and materials cost less in Britain. Therefore, if one takes into 
consideration the purchasing power of the British pound, I think he 
will find that the British program compares very favorably with 
ours. They were able to spread it thicker in certain areas than we 
were; otherwise, they would not have made this excellent progress 
in the development of jet engines and airplanes. 

Mr. Manon. Did they spend their research dollars more smartly 
than we did? 

General Craraiz. | do not know whether they did or not. They 
made better progress in certain areas, and | personally attribute that 
to the fact that they‘did not have to cover quite as broad a field. For 
example, the British certainly never spent nearly as much effort on 
the strategic-bomber development as we did. They have always 
concentrated on a much smaller job. As you recall, prior to World 
War II, and during World War II, their big job was the defense of the 
British Islands. They developed a very fine fighter airplane for that 
purpose. : 

Mr. Manon. As you know, one of the criticisms in this whole 
field is that we do not get results proportionately for the dollar spent 
on research and development. 

General Crarare. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. And, if we were not able to scratch the surface in a 
period of semipeace with a half billion dollars, then it would seem 
that probably, therefore, something is wrong with the technique 
being used. 

General Crarare. I will have a chart explaining the research and 
development costs as applied to the prototype development, which 
indicates how they have increased over the years. 

Mr. Manon. Very well, proceed. 

General Cratare. A combat effective Air Force is the result of basic 
research,” systematic construction of prototypes using knowledge 
obtained from basic research, and mass production of superior proto- 
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type aircraft. In 1947, the Air Force—Bell X—1 airplane was the first 
aircraft to crack the supersonic “barrier.’”’ With this historic feat, 
scientific progress began changing the jet era into the supersonic age. 
If we fail to exploit fully these scientific advances, we cannot hope to 
catch up in the future. Russia is training increasing numbers of 
scientists and engineers, while our output for the next 3 years is going 
down. We must translate basic research periodically into new 
prototypes, thereby always having the latest designs to put into pro- 
duction if trouble should threaten. This is the cheapest kind of 
insurance any nation can buy. It is the one thing we know we can do 
at least as well as anybody else. The present race in research and 
development may be regarded as an initial skirmish. If we hold the 
lead, the danger of a major war is diminished. If we lose this skirmish 
by default, we won’t know about it until too late. 


FOUR CARDINAL POINTS IN RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 


There are four fundamental points which we must keep in mind 
about military research and development, all of which have an im- 
portant bearing on the cost and efficiency of any weapons system. 

| would like just briefly to refer to each one. The first one is we 
must stay ahead of the enemy. 

Second, I want to emphasize the large performance increases which 
have occurred since World War II. 

Third, the rising development costs, which I will touch on more 
fully. 

And fourth, this business of making design changes. 

Mr. Manon. The first point would be conceded. 


COMPARISON OF F-86 AND MIG~—15 


General Craiaisz. In connection with the first point, that we must 
stay ahead of the enemy, I would like to discuss for just a moment 
the F-86 and the MIG—415. 

Our continuous struggle for qualitative superiority over the enemy 
is characterized in everyone’s mind today by the daily battles between 
the F-86 and the MIG-—-15 in Korea. There has been much recent 
comment about the relative merits of these two airplanes. Few 
people realize that but for some agile mental footwork on the part 
of North American Aviation we might not have the F-86 today. It 
started out as a straight-winged jet fighter, when captured German 
data on swept-back wings became available and saved North American 
Aviation 3 years of research work. North American Aviation and 
the Air Force quickly agreed on a proposal to redesign the F—86 as 
a swept-wing interceptor. The box score in favor of the F-—86 in its 
air-to-air duels with the MIG-—15 in the latter’s own backyard leaves 
little doubt about the soundness of the North American Aviation and 
Air Force decision in mid-1946. 

Now, let’s make a real comparison of the F-86 versus the MIG. 
Of course, we must remember that modern weapons are extremely 
complex and that a slight edge in any one performance parameter 
does not necessarily mean over-all superiority as a combat weapon. 
From a purely aerodynamic point of view, the F—86 is a better machine 
than the MIG-15. For example, although the F—86 is a heavier air- 
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plane and has less engine thrust, the MIG has only a small edge in 
speed above 25,000 feet. In addition, the greater range of the F—86 
is attributable primarily to better aerodynamic efficiency, rather than 
solely to the greater amount of fuel carried. 

However, the MIG has a greater rate of climb, and a higher service 
ceiling. The lower rate of climb and lower combat ceiling of the 
K-86 are attributable to its greater weight and lower engine thrust 
United States aircraft requirements for structural strength, reliability, 
operating radius, and precision equipment exceed those of foreign 
machines by an appreciable margin. This makes for heavier air- 
planes with full military loads and sometimes results in inferior show- 
ing in certain types of performance such as rate of climb and combat 
ceiling. We do not think that getting rid of essential equipment 
or relaxing our requirements is the whole answer to this problem, 
although we must do everything possible along these lines. We 
must pursue methods which will permit the F-86 to out-perform 
the MIG in climb and combat ceiling without removing armament 
which the pilot needs to shoot down an enemy airplane after he makes 
contact, or without removing equipment which increases the pilot’s 
chances of surviving and getting home if he should get into trouble. 

Our present philosophy pays dividends in lives and equipment 
saved, and in fewer numbers of equipment and spare parts initially 
required. Our equipment is more complex, but the dividends are 
great and we should change only in favor of demonstrably better 
alternatives. We are constantly searching of these better alterna- 
tives. 

The second item of major importance in evaluating the F—86 against 
the MIG is that of controllability and stability as a gun platform. 
Here we definitely appear to have the edge. At high speeds, their 
pilots apparently experience trouble in controlling the MIG—15, and 
they are hesitant to dive with F-86 aircraft during very steep and 
prolonged dives; this hesitancy may be attributed to the lack of proper 
controls. The F-86E has no control problems even at maximum 
diving speed. 

The third and final item of comparison is that of ordnance and 
gun sights. The six .50 caliber machine guns installed in the F-86 
are capable of exploding MIG-—15’s if fired at ranges of 1,200 feet or 
less. MIG—15’s have been destroyed by F-86’s at ranges over 3,000 
feet. However, we are not satisfied and we are continuing to experi- 
ment with better weapons. The MIG’s carry heavier guns than ours 
but they seem to experience extreme difficulty in hitting the F—86. 
This could possibly be attributed to their ordnance limitations, or 
gun sight, or inexperienced pilots, or a combination of these factors. 

When you compare the fact that the MIG has only 6 seconds of 
fire in comparison with the F-86’s 15 seconds of fire that might help 
explain the fact that when we come down to this box score, which, 
as of February 29, 1952, indicates that for every F-86 they have 
shot down our men have accounted for 7.7 MIG’ 

Mr. Manon. Is that a fair comparison as to the number of planes 
or due to the fact, as I understand it, in most of the engagements, 
there have been relatively fewer F—86’s compared to the MIG’s. 

General Crarere. That is very significant, but the significance is on 
the opposite side from what vou had in mind. If you have unequal 
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numbers engaged in combat, the side with the greatest number has 
the best opportunity to shoot down the other side. 

Mr. Manon. Percentagewise. 

General Crater. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, if we had as many Sabrejets in the air 
as the Communists have MIG-15’s, we would shoot down a larger 
proportion? 

General Craicix. I think we would have a higher ratio. 

Mr. Taser. We have not shot any of the MIG’s down by gunfire 
from the ground? 

General Cratcir. No. 

Mr. Taner. They have shot down quite a considerable number of 
the F-86’s. 

General Craicin. No; not of the F-86’s. The F-86’s are used 
very little, almost none, against ground targets. The F—86’s has been 
employed as an interceptor, and as an air-to-air fighter. The air- 
planes we have had shot down, from the ground, have been for the 
most part fighter-bombers operating at a low altitude against strategic 
points. 

Mr. Taser. Like the F—84? 

General Craiatg. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. The MIG—15 has not flown in any territory where it 
could be shot down from the ground? 

General Crater. That is correct; so far no MIG has ever come 
through our territory. 


USE OF B-29’8 IN KOREA 


Mr. Taser. They have knocked out quite a lot of the B-—29’s’ 
have they not? 

General Graiaiz. Yes, they have. 

Mr. Taser. To such an extent that the B—29’s are not being used 
much; is that correct? 

General Crataiz. No; that is not correct. There has been a change 
in the use of the B29, and if I can digress for a moment, I would like 
to discuss that. 

Mr. Taser. Do you want this off the record? 

General Crater. No; this can be on the record. 

It is a well-understood fact that bombers can defend themselves 
better if they operate in large formations where they can combine the 
fire power of all the airplanes. It takes a fairly large bomber forma- 
tion to be able to provide a high degree of defensive fire power. 

There are no targets in North Korea left now to justify the large- 
scale operations of bombers. 

Mr. Manon. You refer to the large bombers. 

General Craietn. Yes. And lately we have been using the B-29’s 
individually, at night. 

On the mission of October 23 against the airfield at Namsi, three of 
eight B-29’s were shot down, and five were damaged. Subsequent to 
that time, the method of use has been changed, and we have been using 
individual airplanes more at night, and it has been very effective that 
way. Because of the presence of MIG’s in that section of Korea, 
the use has largely been changed from day to night, with single air- 
planes replacing the formation type of mission. They are attacking 
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the type of target which it would not be economical to attack by the 
use of large bomber formations. 

Mr. Manon. With this small formation, of about eight, to which 
you refer, and of which three were shot down, were they shot down 
by ground fire? 

General Craiaiz. No; they were shot down by MIG’s. 

Mr. Manon. They were shot down by MIG’s? 

General Cratein. There were 150 MIG’s that came up against 
eight B-29’s, and went right through the bomber formation. The 
air-to-air combat lasted 30 minutes. We had a small number of 
fighter F—86’s in the air, and those were not nearly enough to provide 
the adequate defense, so it was a very successful day for the MIG’s 
against the B-29’s. 

Mr. Taser. Did you get any MIG’s? 

General Craiaiz. We got three or four, and I believe eight were 
damaged. That was the first day of several days’ intensive fighting 
by the MIG’s in air-to-air combat. The MIG’s came over in large 
numbers for several days after that, and the F—86’s were in the air 
each day meeting them, and as a result we hit a lot of MIG’s, destroyed 
18 of them. Then the MIG activities dropped down again to the 
normal level of activity. 

Mr. Manon. The object of the F-86 over there is to protect the 
bombers and not necessarily to fight the MIG’s? 

General Craiciz. That is correct, to protect the bomber, and in 
doing so, of course, they have to fight the MIG’s. 

General Asensro. And to protect the fighter bombers. 

General Crarain. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. To protect the fighter bomber. 

General Craigie. That is a very important point, yes. If we can 
keep the MIG’s upstairs with the F—86 and thus keep them from com- 
ing down and interfering with the interdiction program, then our 
F-—86’s have accomplished their mission. 

Mr. Taser. How much ceiling does the MIG have? 

General Craicrzr. Approximately 49,000 feet. 

Mr. Taser. Has the F—86 gone up to about 40,000? 

General Craiein. Forty-five thousand, or a little bit beyond. 

Mr. Taser. A little beyond? 

General Craratz. Yes, but the MIG has possibly some 4,000 feet 
higher ceiling than the F-86. The reason for that is that we have 
required the manufacturer to build into the F—86 certain equipment 
which the MIG does not possess. And I do not think that the answer 
is to relax on our requirement for building quality and the best 
armament we can into the airplane, and for building into the airplane 
those things which we feel will get the pilot back when he gets in 
trouble. 

I would like to go back to the first point I made, that you cannot 
evaluate an airplane, that is, you cannot compare two airplanes 
merely by taking one performance feature; it is the over-all system 
that must be judged, and in the last analysis, it is the box score which 
is about the best yardstick we have. We feel that we are getting 
several advantages in this plane. 

Mr. Manon. Of course, the box score is really the proof of the 
pudding, and certainly a very significant and important element we 
have in evaluating the MIG—15 versus the F-86. 
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General Cratate. It is. 

Mr. Manon. But a further factor would be having the same type 
of pilot fly the MIG who is flying the other plane, then compare the 
two, and we would have a better yardstick. 

General Craicir. Yes, that would be. 

Mr. Manon. Very well, proceed, General. 

General Craiciz. From an over-all point of view, the ratio of 7 
to 1 in favor of the F-86 in air-to-air combat with the MIG cannot be 
overlooked. It would be unreasonable to assume that the superiority 
of United States pilots alone completely accounts for this. Many 
factors enter into it: airplane performance, stability and controlla- 
bility, gun sight, military equipment and training, and superior pilots. 

I want to make it clear that, although the F-86, in our opinion, is 
more than holding its own, we are not resting on our oars. We are 
doing our best to give our pilots machines with the best possible 
performance 


LARGE PERFORMANCE INCREASES SINCE WORLD WAR II 


The second fundamental point is large performance increases since 
World War II: Jet propulsion has raised fighter — speeds by 
about 50 percent from the 400 miles per hour of the F-47 Thunderbolt 
and F-51 Mustang. Supersonic combat speeds are oa far off. We 
are developing supersonic fighters because we will have to fly that fast 
to survive combat with the opposition when these fighters become 
available. Some people incorrectly believe that air-to-air combat 
may be impossible at these speeds. 


RISING DEVELOPMENT COSTS 


Third, the rising development costs: 

If the quality of enemy combat equipment remained static, and the 
purchasing power of our dollar remained the same, our research and 
development budget could remain stable and relatively small. Each 
year, through new discoveries, this research and development ex- 
penditure would make it progessively cheaper to produce, maintain, 
and operate the Armed Forces required to counter the enemy threat. 
But the enemy keeps improving his equipment constantly, thus forcing 
us into a qualitative armament race. We don’t want to spend more 
Government money for research and development if we can possibly 
avoid it. However, so long as a potential enemy keeps forcing the 
pace of the qualitative armament race, any reduction in research and 
development would be the most dangerous kind of economy. 

I have a chart which shows the rise in development costs, which | 
think will be of interest to the committee. The Russians are very 
definitely improving their technique, so we have a qualitative arma- 
ment race, as I indicated, and we must accept that, and we are going 
to have to act accordingly, and we feel in that any reduction would be 
extremely dangerous. 

This chart, the red part, represents the cost in dollars; the green 
represents engineering man-hours involved in the prototype develop- 
ment, and the yellow over here is the hours of wind-tunnel tests. 

The cost of developing an XP-38, that is, the cost of building the 
experimental airplane, was $25 a pound. Compare that with the cost 
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of building the experimental F—86, which is $230 a. pound, almost « 
tenfold increase. 

In the case of bombers, the XB-—29 cost $60 per pound; and the 
XB-—52, $250 a pound. 

Is it not just because the dollar has decreased in purchasing power, 
and not just because the airplane is more complicated and larger, but 
it is the combined effect of all of those factors. 

We used to be able to build an airplane with sheet metal of standard 
gages which had been cut into proper sizes and shapes, bent and 
formed as required, assembled into components, and finally, the 
components assembled into the complete air frame. Now, the very 
high speeds for which we are designing our aircraft, impose air loads, 
which are greater than thin sheet metal can withstand. Therefore, 
we are frequently using tapered plates, in the construction of wings 
which are so machined that the ‘y are thickest next to the fuselage and 
thinnest at the tips. 

That method of fabrication does run into tremendous costs. 

Another measure of the increase in complexity can be obtained 
from studying these figures. The B-17 required 140,000 develop- 
ment man-hours. The B—47 required 3% million hours. 

The number of hours of wind-tunnel tests: For the B-17, 250, for 
the B-47, a total of 4,800 hours. 


DESIGN CHANGES 
There has been some interest in the matter of design changes which 


were being made on models after they had been put into production. 
In the current build-up of the Air Force in being, we have the imme- 


diate job of catching up with Soviet aircraft production. Accordingly, 


ae 


General Rawling’s presentation covers ‘‘deliberate red tape” we have 
built into our administrative machinery to control and eliminate 
unnecessary design changes. On the other hand, it would be sheer 
folly to freeze our designs completely while the revolution in weapons 
is in progress. In other words, changes must be limited as much as 
possible without stopping design progress. 

Safety changes: If a serious failure develops, changes must be made 
to avoid expensive crashes. You all remember the engine fires which 
occurred when we rushed the B—29 into ea in the last war. 

Changes to counter new enemy threat: Wars are full of surprises. 
When the ene my changes his emai or tactics, we frequently have 
to respond quickly with design changes in our own combat weapons. 

Developing growth pote ntial of design: The performance of all new 
weapons can be improved through changes as operational experience 
is acquired. In the case of the B-17, by far the greater part of the 
development was done after the airplane was in production. Because 
the armament race is continuing, we are putting our research and de- 
velopment money primarily into advanced weapons with great growth 
potential. These research and development expenditures are a capital 
investment in future possibilities. The whole research and develop- 
ment program at the present stage represents a prudent balance be- 
tween the needs of the force in being and the needs of the Air Force of 
tomorrow. Our objective is to develop for production, combat-ready 
aircraft which possess an acceptable degree of qualitative combat 
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superiority, which can be produced at minimum over-all cost, and 
which can be modernized over a period of vears to keep ahead of enemy 
advances. 


COST-CUTTING RESULTS OF RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


I will now discuss some specific cost-cutting results of research and 
development. 

A major objective of research and development is to develop required 
combat power for minimum total cost. 

Reducing needs for strategic and critical metals: This is an area in 
which research and development continually makes work for itself. 
We first work to discover metals and alloys that permit development 
of weapons with improved performance. When we succeed, we then 
have to obtain the metal or a satisfactory substitute in sufficient quan- 
tity to permit mass production. 

Some of the strategic and critical metals at the present time are 
columbium, cobalt, chromium, molybdenum, nickel, and tungsten. 
Encouraging progress has been reported on the problem of obtaining 
adequate hardness in steel without the use of large quantities of scarce 
alloying metals. This releases more critical metals for high-perform- 
ance components such as jet engines’ turbine blades. At the same time, 
work continues toward our goal of reducing the need for these metals 
in jet engines to a minimum. 

Mr. Manon. That chart in brief shows the reduction in various 
critical materials brought about by research and development. 

General Crarain. Yes. 

Mr. Taser. That represents the goals. 

General Craraie. Yes. 

Mr. Taser. What is the gray block? 

General Cratain. This part, the white, represents the quantity, 
and the red, the goals. 

Mr. Taser. And the gray block does not mean anything? 

General Craiain. No; that is just the background. 


ENGINE DEVELOPMENT TO REDUCE FUEL CONSUMPTION 


There is another field in which research and development is saving 
costs, and that is in engine development to reduce the fuel consump- 
tion of jets. 

The basic fact remains that near-sonic speeds require tremendous 
power and this in turn means high fuel consumption. Jet propulsion 
has just about tripled the fuel required per fighter mission. There- 
fore, effort was concentrated on increasing available jet fuel supplies, 
and still giving good engine performance. 

Mr. Manon. Does that mean per hour or per mission? 

General Cratain. For the whole mission. This red figure repre- 
sents the units of high-test gasoline, and it takes three times the 
quantity of jet fuel to perform the mission. 

As you know, every barrel of crude oil goes through a distillation 
and cracking process at the oil refineries ‘which separate the crude 
into various quantities of different grades of fuel. For example, only 
about 3 percent of a barrel of crude is recovered as high-grade aviation 
gasoline. In the case of jet engines, we are not interested in anti- 
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knock properties so we originally started using JP-1 or common 
kerosene. 

Although relatively cheap, JP-1 would have called for greater 
quantities of crude oil because kerosene makes up only about 6 percent 
of every barrel of crude. The rate of crude oil production cannot be 
greatly increased. Instead, we must conserve our oil resources by 
designing jet engines to give top performance on the lowest possible 
grade of fuel which is available in great quantities. With JP-3, we 
went too far in this direction. As a result of serious operating diffi- 
culties, we now use JP—4 which makes about one-third of our crude 
oil production usable as jet fuel. JP-—4 represents a cheap. readily 
producible gasoline. This means a reduction by a factor of four in 
the amount of crude oil required per fighter mission. 

That is significant, | think, for this reason: From a barrel of crude 
oil we can get 12 times as much JP-—4 jet fuel as high test aviation 
gasoline (36 versus 3). This, in spite of the fact that the modern 
jet fighter requires three times as much fuel as a World War II con- 
ventional fighter, to perform a typical mission. This jet fuel can be 
obtained from one-quarter the amount of crude oil required for the 
conventional fuel. 

Mr. Manon. Let me get that straight. Of course the jet mission 
can be performed much more quickly than a mission with the pro- 
peller airplane. Now, on the same distance traveled on a mission, 
does it require the same ratio of fuel consumption? 

General Craiaie. The jet engine is inherently a high fuel consumer. 

Mr. Manon. It is a very fast plane, and still does it take about three 
times as much fuel? 


General Crarere. It takes three times as much fuel for the jet 
fighter mission as it takes for the high-test gasoline, to run that mission. 


CUTTING MANPOWER REQUIREMENTS 


Every man required by the Armed Forces means one man less in 
critical production work. In research and development, we are 
constantly se —- for new ideas which will reduce over-all military 
manpower needs, i. e., we try to cut down where possible on the 
number of sanegle required to produce, maintain, and operate the 

“military machine.’ 

For example, some classified work in the field of air defense, being 
done by the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, may well reduce 
the over-all manpower needs of radar early warning nets by an ap- 
preciable margin. This is a yery clear example of a place where 
“returns” are possible on an investment in research and development 
work. 

WEAPONS SYSTEMS ANALYSIS 


We have seen that air power has become extremely complex and is 
becoming increasingly expensive. Science has made it possible to 
build a great variety of weapons. Under these conditions, the Air 
Force has to look far ahead and select for development those weapons 
which will do the required combat job with a minimum and prudent 
use of the manpower, matériel, and dollar resources of this country. 
We could risk losing the war long before it is fought, or we could put 
unnecessary economic strains on the country, by “betting on the 
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wrong horse.’’ We call the process of selecting the proper weapons fo: 
de -velopme nt systems analysis. In this systems-analysis job, we hav 
the continuous assistance of the best scientific minds and universities 
in the Nation. These men look into the scientific future and predict 
insofar as it is humanly possible to do so, what a weapon which we 
begin developing today will do in a possible battle some 5 years hence 

Without describing the weapons themselves, I want to give you an 
example of a hypothetical systems analysis. We first outline the 
military objective, based on war plans. In the case of air defense, we 
would consider the types and numbers of aircraft which an enemy 
might use to attack the United States; in a strategic bombing cam- 
paign analysis, we start with a knowledge of the targets of a potential 
enemy which would have to be destroved. We next look at the enemy 
capability and expected opposition, and at the characteristics of a 

variety of weapon systems, all designed to insure achieving the mili- 
tary objective. We vary the we apons carrier, the weapons them- 
selves, and the associated support equipment. We try different types 
of aircraft or missiles under different speed and handling conditions, 
In short, we vary all of the major parameters which have an important 
influence on the cost of doing the job. To give you an astonishing 
example of what varying all of these different parameters means, we 
actually tried several hundred thousand different possible combina- 
tions in our last major analysis. It was possible to consider this large 
number because of the availability of electronic computation machines. 

Out of these systems analyses we can assess the total cost of doing 
the military job in terms of probable number of human lives lost, 
support manpower requirements, dollars, materials, air bases, and 
other facilities. On the chart you see seven hypothetical systems and 
a possible array of sneines on the question of costs (explain). Look- 
ing at system No. 1, involving high speeds, we find that it will give us 
the lowest prob: wble cost in human life and the lowest dollar costs as 
well. This systems approach is the basic method of building maxi- 
mum combat power at minimum cost in national treasure. 

By basing our research and development program on the results of 
these studies, we help avoid a blind piling-up of aircraft and weapons, 
building instead an Air Force which can do its job with minimum loss 
of lives. Thisis true economy. ‘The Russians, supposedly committed 
to conquest by mass use of manpower, are themselves making a major 
effort to get ahead of us in the race for qualitative superiority. Our 
investment in research and development keeps us ahead of the Rus- 
sians, and it insures that the taxpayer gets maximum protection for 
every dollar the Air Force spends. — , 

Mr. Manon. Thank you very much, General. What do we have 
next? 


STATEMENT OF Dr. LEARNED ON Errorts To RepuceE MANPOWER 
REQUIREMENTS 


General AsEnsto. Sir, the remaining presentation is a summary by 
Dr. Learned with respect to the actions taken by the Air Force to 
decrease personnel requirements. Dr. Learned has appeared before 
the committee during the course of the presentation of the detailed 
justifications, and consequently will just summarize his presentation. 
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Mr. Manon. Yes. There is no need to repeat. After we have 
heard his presentation we want to ask some questions of General 
Craigie and the Secretary. 

Dr. Learnep. Mr. Chairman and Mr. Taber, with your permis- 
sion we would like to insert the charts that I presented at my last 
appearance as a part of the record. The Secretary has cleared those. 
If it meets with your approval I will write for the record a reference 
to the charts in the previous testimony. 

Mr. Mauon. We would be glad to have them for the use of the 
committee, and if it can be reduced to language you may insert it in 
the hearing. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Dr. Learnep. With your consent, | would like to file copies of 
the charts with a description of where they fit in the previous testi- 
mony. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you, Doctor. 

Dr. Learnep. You will recall that our main purpose was to increase 
combat potential from 80 wings to 126 wings, over 50 percent, with 
a minimum of increase in manpower, and that the Secretary and the 
Chief of Staff took as their basic proposition that the military man- 
power pool of the country was limited. 

I am leaving my overlays on, and I will summarize what we did on 
the military personnel and what we have done on the civilian personnel. 


REDUCTION OF MILITARY MANPOWER 


The staff originally started with the proposition that to go from 
80 wings to 126 combat wings would require 1,700,000 military person- 
nel. The Secretary and the Chief said: ‘‘That is too much.”’ 

We reduced that in the manner we described in the previous testi- 
mony first to 1,490,000 and then to 1,390,000. At that point, again 
the Secretary and the Chief of Staff took the position that we must 
have a force in being and that in all probability the military manpower 
pool would not permit that large a use, and we must take additional 
risks and figure out ways, if possible, to reduce it. 

Mr. Manon. I think we can concede—at least I would—that you 
have done a good job of reexamining and reevaluating the whole pic- 
ture with respect to your military personnel. In other words, if you 
followed the pattern which had been followed previously you would 
have gone up to a much higher figure than you have finally determined 
upon. I think that was a good ‘job. 

Dr. Learnep. This complete story is in your record. 

Mr. Manon. Yes, 1 remember it 

Dr. Learnep. I merely call attention to the steps and the reduc- 
tions and the risks we took. 

Now, we show on this chart the combination of our plan for the 
military and civilian. This is the point I am particularly anxious to 
emphasize in the summary, that the Air Force, in order to perform 
its mission, combines its military personnel with its civilian personnel. 

You heard General Rawlings yesterday, and you asked him 
questions about the operation of the Air Matériel Command, and, as 
you know from my previous presentation, our civilian personnel, over 
half of them, are used in the operation of the Air Matériel Command 
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in order to carry on the procurement functions, the supply and dis- 
tribution functions, and the maintenance functions. 

This chart shows the summary of projected military and civilian 
personnel from 1950 through to the end of the program, now scheduled 
for 1955. 

The important point which I would like to make today, following 
the remarks of Secretary Finletter, is this: That the Chief of Staff 
gave me a personal mission with the Air Staff to try to squeeze down 
both the military requirements and the civilian requirements to the 
level shown in this budget. 


REDUCTION IN CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


This committee, as 1 understand it, has accepted our approach, so 
far as I know, to the military proble m. You are raising questions 
regarding the civilian personnel. I want the committee to know that 
in arriving at this particular estimate, 380,000 at the end of fiscal year 
1953, for civilians, that I participated with the Air Staff in squeezing 
down the requirements, especially on the AMC, so that any broad 
percentage cut applied to that figure I fear—this I want to have you 
understand—would affect the capacity of the Air Matériel Command 
to perform its mission. 


BREAKDOWN OF CIVILIAN PERSONNEL IN GREEN SHEETS 


Mr. Taser. How could you make any pass on any question relating 
to these different units without having in front of you the breakdown 
of these things according to the green sheets? That is something 
beyond me. I do not see how you could make any intelligent pass 
on it. 

General Asensio. We have done exactly that, Mr. Taber. 

Mr. Taser. Then why did you not give them to us? 

General Asensto. I would like to go off the record here and explain 
a little bit of what is involved. 

We have a tremendous number of submissions on which we were 
working in order to arrive at our final personnel figures. We had to 
start out on the basis of the force program we assumed we would get, 
and then make subsequent adjustments. The initial estimates were 
not developed on the basis of requirements for the forces finally 
approved. We had to make a subsequent adjustment after the action 
of the first of the year. 

We do have a terrific number of files, which makes a considerable 
stack of reports, on these various requirements. But to go through 
the various adjustments has been an extremely laborious task. To 
confront you with those would be really asking you to devote too 
much of your effort to this particular survey. They are available. 
You can see them. 

Mr. Taser. Frankly, I do not see much sense in listening to any- 
thing on the personnel unless we have that data. 

General AsEnsto. Sir, that data is available. It is a considerable 
stack of material. 

Mr. Taser. Frankly, it makes anybody think you did not want 
us to know what was going on. I will be perfectly frank: This is the 
way the budget has told you to do it. The only thing is that it just 
does not make any impression on me at all. 
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General AseNsio. Sir, we would be very happy to make the 
material available. 

Secretary Finterrer. We offer to make the material available, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Taper. | have been asking for it ever since the hearing started, 
and I have not gotten it. 1am, therefore, still of the same opinion. 

Dr. Learnep. May I say a word on that, Mr. Taber? 

When we made the study which is back of all these items on the 
end position, the 1,210,000 military and the 410,000 civilians, at the 
end of the program, | insisted that we work base-by-base and that 
we state the mission of the base and that we would work out the 
required military load to support it, and where it has additional 
civilians that we do likewise. 

Mr. Taser. | would have thought if you had made those cuts you 
have indicated you mous have been proud enough of it so that vou 
would have wanted to bring those things up so that we could see 
them. 

Dr. LearNnep. Let me show you what we did. We have these two 
charts. 

| was working on the end 1954 position. The problem is the staff’s 
difficulty in making all these quick adjustments that were dictated in 
between. I want you to see the results in numbers. 

This [indicating] will show you the military, and then I will show 
you the civilians. 

Mr. Manon. We are more concerned with the civilians. 

Dr. LEARNED. You will recall that the original estimate for military 
was 1,700,000. That was cut first to 1,390,000 and then 1,210,000. 
We applied, as I indicated in my previous testimony, to this part of 
it—not to all of it—the 180,000 saving from 1,390,000 to 1,210,000. 
We applied a value of $3,190, which represents the clothing, pay and 
food allowance, which produced an annual saving to the military 
budget of $574 million. 

Mr. Taser. Frankly, we had never had that 1,390,000 figure 
presented to us. 

Dr. Learnep. That is in my previous record. 

Mr. Taser. Nor the 1,700,000, éxcept as it was presented in these 
hearings. 

SAVINGS FROM MANPOWER REDUCTIONS 


Dr. Learnep. That is correct, sir. What I want you to see is that 
the Air Force austerity approach to military manpower has saved you 
on three items alone $574 million at the level-off point. That does not 
include anything for the expenses of the instructors in the Training 
Command, which are saved, or the support of the instructors in 
personnel who do not have to go through the system, or for the training 
equipment that is saved, nor does it include anything for the housing 
saved on the operational bases, because we have squeezed our force 
down from this level [indicating] to this level [indicating]. 

I am trying to make a thoroughly conservative statement of the 
monetary value on the savings on the military. I am not claiming 
anything from the 1,700,000 to the 1,390,000, although I think it is 
valid. I am merely taking the difference between 1,390,000 and 
1,210,000, and then only a part of the items involved. The actual 
savings to the country far exceeds the $574 million shown here. 


94918-—52--—-#9 
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On the civilian side, it shows we have saved in our ultimate planning 
here 90,000 civilians. In other words, the estimates to go along with 
the 1,700,000, which are current standings, involved 490,000 people 
We are leveling off at slightly over 410,000, a savings of over 80,000 
civilians at an average cost of $3,500 apiece, or $280 million. There is 
actually a civilian savings that we are claiming there, and a military 
savings that we are claiming which is very substantial indeed. 

Actually, we have got these ceilings set. They have been approved 
by the Chief of Staff. They are now part of our whole official program. 
We are planning against them, and our staff is going to have to work 
very hard to live within those ceilings. They are going to have to 
eliminate much of the type of waste which this committee discussed 
when we were here before. 

In other words, | concur with your view. We have worked the way 
you have asked us to work for the end 1954, but the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff did not make their decision on the forces until quite late. We 
had to convert from a larger program to the present program, and we 
had the readjustment. 

Mr. Manon. You imposed it from the top down, rather than build- 
ing from the bottom up? 

Dr. Learnep. We built our original from the bottom up completely. 
The readjustments that have caused the staff to be unable to give you 
prior to this time these figures were because of the fact that we were 
under great time pressure in the preparation of the budget. 

I want vou gentlemen to realize that we approached it the way 
vou advocated. That is the doctrine we are advocating that the Air 
Force use, and use in defense of its budget. 

Secretary Finterrer. May I say, something, Mr. Chairman? 

There are two major savings, as ] have pointed out on several oc- 
casions, in this budget. The first is the one which fails to have any 
reserve for combat attrition. That is a risky one. The second one 
is that saving on personnel. 

Those are the two big items in which savings can be made. On the 
first, the savings, in combat attrition reserves, we are dubious. We 
think there is a risk, as we have discussed with the chairman. 

But we have no doubt about this savings in personnel. We are 
very proud of the savings. We think it is on an extremely austere 
basis, Mr. Taber. 

The Chief of Staff and myself spent a great deal of time on determin- 
ing that and insisting that these people determine the place where 
we could make the most saving for the least risk in effectiveness of 
operation. 

I do not want anything to be left undone to try to demonstrate to 
vou and to the committee what we have done on that. Therefore, 
General Asensio is prepared to bring up any of the detailed justifica- 
tions and explanation of this type. We are very proud of it, and want 
a chance to show it off. 

Mr. Taner. Frankly, | have not seen anything yet, and I have 
been asking for it ever since the hearing started. I have not seen 
anvthing vet except one or two little items which were brought up 
here on yellow sheets by the general. That has, frankly, disturbed 
me very much. 

Secretary Finterrer. Mr. Chairman, we would be very glad 
to bring in all of the papers showing the original calculation which 
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was on the basis of a somewhat larger force. Then there are read- 
justments down to the force as finally approved by the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, and then the series of revisions which the staff went through 
thereafter, and the final statement. We would be glad to give those 
to you. There were some revisions in order to meet the limitations 
that the Chief of Staff and myself were imposing on these items of 
personnel. There were also some studies made by Dr. Learned. 

It would be quite a job to look at those, but I feel so strongly that 
this is a great saving we have done, and is in the right direction, that 
I do not want to fail to convince the committee because of the absence 
of detailed proof. We are ready to spend all the time necessary in the 
judgment of the committee to demonstrate this. 


LACK OF DETAILED PERSONNEL INFORMATION ON 126-COMBAT-WING 
FORCE 


Mr. Manon. Do you-have documents down there, General Asensio 
which, when observed, would spell out something which would mean 
something to the committee? 

General Asensio. The only reason I have not proffered this before 
is that when observed it will not, when studied at a considerable 
cost of time and effort it will. I have hesitated to ask the committee 
to spend that time and effort to reach the conelusions that one must 
reach, 

Mr. Manon. Do you mean to say that you have the type of in- 
formation which we have been discussing and requesting for a larger 
force and for a larger program than is now presented to us? 

General Asensio. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Manon. The method by which you came to these figures, after 
going through the procedure of building from the ground up, was 
more or less rejected in the last stages of this procedure by reason of 
the impracticability of beginning all over again; is that the point? 

General Asensio. We had to proceed on a basis. 

Mr. Manon. On an arbitrary basis, really. 

General Aszensto. Onan arbitrary basis, with arbitrary assumptions 
as to force levels, and so on, in order to have any factual information 
upon which to base our requests. Therefore, we assumed a basis. 
Having done so, we found that subsequent developments made that 
a false basis. It is a question of degree. We had to make the neces- 
sary revisions. We did not make the revisions on the detailed basis. 
We had to make the revisions on an over-all basis. 

Mr. Manon. On a percentage-cut basis, more or less? 

General Asensio. Well, whatever factors were applicable in the 
various areas were used. In some instances it would be percentage. 
In some instances it would be a question of whether certain bases 
were to be incorporated or not. So, it was a very laborious process 
that finally came down to a total requirement for this budget program 
that has been presented in justification of the budget 

Secretary Finterrer. I think that further justification for the 
failure to burden the committee with these very elaborate and com- 
plicated studies is that it had been assumed that the committee would 
give a considerable amount of weight to the fact that we did have a 
50-percent increase in the striking power of the Air Force with a 17- 
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percent increase over all in military and civilian personnel. VW 
thought that that fact on the surface would be rather persuasive. 
Mr. Mauon. Off the record. 
(Discussion off the record.) 


FUNDS FOR RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT SINCE WORLD WAR II 


Mr. Manon. General Craigie, you were explaining the increase 
costs. 

I do not think that there is a disposition on the part of Member 
of Congress to quarrel with ‘‘Research and development.’’ We want 
research and development of the best quality that can be produce: 
by the country. The question is as to actually making progress an: 
putting on the firing line or in Korea or in the operational bases th 
fighting equipment. In other words, it is not that we want les: 
research and development; we want better research and development 
which produces the end product, which is, after all, the objective o 
research and development. 

The way to get what we want, I think, is perhaps in the field « 
better selection of projects for research and development and also in a 
more economical carrying out of this research and development 
program. It is not that we want to restrict the program, but we want 
to get more for the money. 


COMPARISON OF RUSSIAN AND AMERICAN JET-AIRCRAFT DEVELOPMENT 
AND PROCUREMENT 


We were spending a half billion dollars a year during the years 1946 
1947, 1948, and 1949, before Korea, and yet we were sadly behind in 
the field of jet aircraft. Was that because we did not spend enough 
or was it bec ause we did not wisely spend the money which we had for 
all the services’ 

Secretary Finterrer. Before General Craigie answers that, Mr 
Chairman, I would like to suggest that I think you have gone too far 
when you say “we were sadly behind” in jet aircraft. We are today 
ahead of the Communists in jet aircraft. 

Mr. Manon. I am talking about the jet aircraft available to the 
United States Air Force, the Navy Air Force, and to Korea, in quan 
tity. On the drawing board and in limited numbers we do have jet 
aircraft. 

Secretary Finterrer. Mr. Chairman, let me say something about 
that. Quantity has nothing to do with quality, once you have a 
plane as a production airplane. 

I make this assertion, and I would like to have General Craigie 
speak to the committee after | have made it: I say today we are 
ahead of the Communists in production of airplanes in quality. 

You have heard an explanation from General Craigie of the two 
interceptors, the F-86 aad the MIG-—15. I say that in the bombers, 
both the heavy bombers and the medium bombers, and the recon- 
naissance, mediums and heavies, we are way ahead of the Com- 
thunists in our whole strategic operation in general. In the light 
bombers, I should say we are about the same. 

I request permission to edit this later for security. 

In the light bombers we are about the same. In the fighter bombers, 
we are way ahead. Of course, in transports we are way ahead. 
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1 should say, over-all on the quality situation vis-a-vis the Com- 
munists, it is very favorable to us. |! would like to have you hear 
rom General Craigie on that. 

Mr. Manon. My point is, Mr. Secretary, that we are woefully far 
behind in jet production, so that you cannot match in numbers, plane 
for plane, in Korea, and fulfill our commitments otherwise. You have 
presented to the committee the facts from which | have made my 
deduction that the Soviet jet production has been perhaps four times 
ours. 

Secretary Frntetrer. [ was speaking a moment ago, Mr. Chairman, 
on the point of quality-of-production airplanes. Quantity of produe- 
tion is another story. If you would like me to, I can express some 
views on that. 

Mr. Manon. All right. 

Secretary Finuetrrer. | think what happened on the quantity of 
production is this: The Soviets had two advantages over us in the 
matter of the quantity production. First, they concentrated on one 
type of plane. All of their jet production has been focused on this 
interceptor plane, this MIG, its ancestors, and its descendants. They 
have concentrated on that one type of plane. 

In the second place, they have kept up their effort in production 
ever since 1945, while we did not. They are now reaping the benefits 
in terms of the quantity of MIG’s, of decisions made back from 1945 
to 1950, when we were cutting down rather than going up. 

The result of the orders which they placed up to 1949 and 1950 is 
now coming into being, whereas our determination to go ahead started 
only in fise al vear 1951. If you take the four appropriations in 1951, 
they can average around January 1951. If you take even the shortest 
lead time of only 2 2 years from the time of the appropriation, which is 
too low, you will see that it was not expected that our production would 
get under way until about January 1, 1953. So, to compare the Rus- 
sian production, peaked up as it is as a result of the decision taken some 
years ago with ours, which has not yet felt its production peak, is to 
give a misleading figure. When you get into the production figures of 
1953 and 1954, then the situation is somewhat different. 

Mr. Manon. The situation improves. 

Secretary FInLterrer. It improves. But, Mr. Chairman, we can 
make it improve anyway as we want to. 

I do not understand this criticism of American industry as having 
failed to produce. To be sure, it has taken a little bit longer than 
we would like, and that is another subject ; but, in terms of the numbe rs 
we are eventually seeking to get under this program, those are the 
figures Congress is approving. We are asking for 126 combat wings. 
Well, we are only going to produce 126 combat wings. Therefore, it 
is not remarkable we are not going to produce more. 

If we were given an all-out order to get industry to produce every- 
thing they could, we could jump the figures considerably in about 
2 years. But that is not our program. Our program is a limited 
mobilization, not the total mobilization. The Soviet mobilization 
approaches a total one. It is much closer to a total one than ours is. 
We planned it this way. The Congress is planning it this way. The 
executive branch is asking only for such-and-such plunte, and Congress 
is giving us such-and-such planes; and we are, iherefre, not to be 
criticized for not producing more planes than we ask for and Congress 
gives us. 
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DELAYS IN GETTING UNITED STATES JET PRODUCTION 


Mr. Manon. I think your remarks are generally well-taken; but 
the nature of the criticism is that, by reason of redesign and the diffi- 
culties in getting into production here and there, we are not getting 
the end product on the present program or the previous program as 
rapidly as we should have. 

Secretary FINLErTER, May I say a work to that, Mr. Chairman? 

It is true that the production result in relation to some of the pro- 
duction forecasts has been disappointing. But the reason is that we 
have never before had to andertake a semigray mobilization of this 
type. We are learning by experience. 

Our purpose is to build a force which this country will be able and 
willing to sustain over a period of years, not to have a feast and a 
famine, and not to go jumping up at a great rate and then not sustain 
it. 

So, in the light of experience in this kind of a gray mobilization, | 
think it may be said that the production record of the American 
industry is pretty good and that these charges against it are not 
justified, 

DESIGN CHANGES 


Now, one other point on this question of design changes. General 
Craigie has made what was to me a very convincing statement about 
the importance of keeping our planes going. He made, | thought, a 
very interesting example of a design change which we would not have 
had to make and which might not have been made, and that was the 
straight wing on the F-86. Suppose we had kept the straight wing 


on the F-86. We would have had more F 86’s today, but the box 
score would not have been 7 or 8 to 1. 

Mr. Manon. The argument is not that we should not have the 
latest design, but that we should be able to get it without the time 
which is required between the time the money is turned over and the 
long time before the contract is actually let and then the further long 
time before you actually get the product. 

Secretary FINLerrer. The chairman himself made the best argu- 
ment against speeding up that contract time too much. If you take 
the story of the lead time—that is to say, the date when you get the 
congressional appropriation and then the time to make the contract 
and then the time to assemble the raw materials and the time to get 
the components started, and then the time to do the manufacturing 
in the aircraft industry, and then the time to do the assembly job 
you get into fairly longish periods of time. Mr. Chairman, T have 
studied those longish periods of time with the various aircraft, all with 
the intent of trying to see if we could not get it shorter. 

Again, I have not demonstrated this any more than we have 
demonstrated the personnel problem to Mr. Taber, but my conclusion 
is that we are doing pretty well in lead time, granted the fact that 
this is not an all-out mobilization. I feel especially strongly that the 
charge that we are delaying many things by getting design changes 
is not just correct. 

Mr. Manon. I wanted to point out, as I pointed out yesterday, 
that we do not want to rush pell-meil into producing something that 
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is not worth while and is not modern and is not capable of meeting 
the enemy and being superior to the enemy, but there is a line there 
which must be drawn. You cannot wait always to get the perfect 
weapon. We all recognize that. 

Secretary FiInterrer. Surely. 

Mr. Manon. That line of decision exists. If that criticism is due, 
it would be as to that. 

Secretary FinLetrer. I do not happen to have them in my head, 
but I would be very glad to show you the production figures we esti- 
mate for 1953 which, as I say, is about the time you ought to look at it. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Secretary Finterrer. You would be very gratified, Mr. Chairman, 
at the number of planes that will be coming off, the actual numbers. 
I think we have done a reasonably good job on the balance. 

Let me give you an example. There was at the beginning a tend- 
ency to make changes while the plane was on the production line. 
Now we have stopped that, and even though there is a new modifica- 
tion which can be put on a plane we do not put it on in the production 
line and thereby hold up the production line. We let the planes go 
through and go out and get those modifications in a modification 
center, and only introduce the modification into the production 
line when it can be done without interfering with its free flow. That 
is one improvement which has been made. 

In general, I think the criticism I would be more fearful of would 
be a criticism that we are seeking to get numbers at the cost of quality. 
This we cannot do for reasons with whieh the committee is familiar. 
Mr. Manon. Did you have a comment to make, General Craigie? 


LACK OF FUNDS BETWEEN 1946 AND 1949 FOR PRODUCTION OF PROTOTYPES 


General Craiaiz. | would like to elaborate just a little bit, Mr. 
Chairman, on my statement, which indicated that during the period 
1946 to 1949 we were falling behind in the prototype business. 

I realize that the $500 million which was made available for military 
research and development is an awful lot of money and that the $200 
million that we had in the Air Force was a lot, too, but it was not 
enough for the job that we had. It was not enough to let us perform 
the job which we felt we had to do. For example, we were not able 
to start these new prototypes. We are barely able to keep the proto- 
types alive that we started in 1945 and 1946. We were not able with 
the funds made available to us to treat every one of these as a system 
and carry on the related developments, the armanent developments 
which are peculiar to a given type and so forth. 

We did not begin to get, out of the money that we had, that which 
we should have gotten. 

I tried to explain a little earlier during my presentation the fact 
that we are conscious of the fact that we must not waste this money. 
That is why we are placing so much emphasis now on what we call 
systems analysis. We try, by devoting the very best brains available 
to us in the early stages of a project to the problem, to accomplish the 
desired results. We spend that effort to determine which particular 
thing will give us the best result. 
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INTERCHANGE OF JET DEVELOPMENTS BETWEEN AIR FORCE AND THI 
NAVY 


Mr. Manon. Do you fully utilize the knowledge developed by th 
Navy in jet engines, for example, and does the Navy fully utilize th: 
information and tec hniques developed by the Air Force on engines? 

General Craiciz. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. As you know, there has been some statement mad: 
that the Navy was not able to measure up to certain requirements 
because it had failed to adopt the engine used in the F-86. What is 
the story behind that story? 

General Craiciz. I do not know about that particular story, to 
which you refer, but I would like to say that there is excellent coordi- 
nation at the top level and at the working level, between the propul- 
sion development folks in the Navy and the Air Force. 

The Navy has a principal engine contractor. I say the Navy has, 
because the Navy has sponsored most of the work in this vicinity. 
I am referring to the Westinghouse Co. On the other hand, the Air 
Force has sponsored for the most part the engine developments which 
the General Eelectric Co. has carried on. Those were the two big, 
heavy industries which got into the jet engine picture during the war. 

Mr. Manon. You may elaborate on that answer. 

Is there a disposition to interchange gadgets and motors and 
engines and what not as among the services? 

General Craiaiz. Yes, sir. Excellent. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Cannon, is there anything vou would like to ask 
here? This is just about our final day. 

Mr. Cannon. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I would 
like to meet with the committee when you conclude. 

Mr. Manon. All right. Mr. Taber? 

Mr. Taser. I do not think I have any more questions just now. 
I would like to say something. Perhaps it would make me feel a little 
easier if I said something about this personnel picture. 

There are some things which, after a little bit, before we put our 
figures down, I would like to talk to the Secretary about. 

Mr. Manon. Matters we were talking about vesterday? 

Mr. Taper. Yes, but after we go over those things we were talking 
about yesterday I would like to talk to him. I do not think I have 
anything more just at this moment. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you, Mr. Secretary, and gentlemen, for your 
appearance. We will have some further hearings, but this, generally 
speaking, concludes the major hearing on the 1953 Air Force budget. 
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APPENDIX 


LEGISLATIVE AUTHORITY FOR INCREASE BEyoNp 70-Grovup Arr Force 


The information following was submitted in response to interroga- 
tion on page 15 of this printed hearing: 


MEMORANDUM OF OPINION CONCERNING THE NONAPPLICABILITY OF THE 70- 
GROUP AND AIRCRAFT NUMBER AND TONNAGE PROVISIONS OF THE ARMY AND 
Ark Force AUTHORIZATION Act or 1949! (HEREINAFTER REFERRED TO AS 
THE AUTHORIZATION AcT) 


This memorandum considers and answers in the nagative the question as to 
whether the 70-group and related peacetime strength provisions of the authoriza- 
tion act restrict the freedom and authority of the Congress to appropriate funds 
for the expanded Air Force program. It should be noted that this question arose 
in connection with earlier appropriation laws, notably the Department of Defense 
appropriation act, 1952,? and was definitively answered by the Congress itself in 
the negative. The Air Force, through funds appropriated by the Congress, has 
already expanded considerably beyond 70 groups and this memorandum is, 
therefore, concerned with the reasons and arguments which clearly supported and 
led the Congress to reach this decision. 

The purpose and legislative history of the authorization act, as well as subse- 
quent enactments of the Congress, make clear that the 70-group provision (and 
the related serviceable aircraft and aircraft tonnage provisions) of the authoriza- 
tion act is no bar, and has not been considered by the Congress to be any bar, to 
the appropriation by the Congress of funds for the expansion of the Air Foree 
beyond 70 groups. 

The 70-group authorization enacted in the authorization act was not required 
as a basis for appropriations and was entirely permissive in its nature, designed to 
indicate basic Congressional approval of, and to provide a target or objective for, 
an orderly, planned expansion of the Air Force. Hence, although it would be 
permissible, it is not essential here to maintain that the enactment by the Con- 
gress of an authorization, where none is required as the foundation for an appro- 
priation, does not operate to restrict the freedom of Congress to appropriate 
beyond the authorization. Such an argument is founded on the sound notion that 
such an authorization implies no restriction or limitation beyond the authoriza- 
tion. This argument becomes unnecessary in view of the clear purpose and legis- 
lative history of the authorization act and subsequent acts of Congress. 


I. PURPOSE AND LEGISLATIVE HISTORY OF THE AUTHORIZATION ACT 


The legislative history clearly shows that Congress approached the bill which 
became the Authorization Act in a spirit of lending its legislative approval to a 
peacetime objective and not in the spirit of limiting emergency size. The entire 
emphasis was on the affirmative side of providing a peacetime legislative basis to 
ensure planned and orderly growth and to permit sensible long range planning. 

Title I of the Authorization Act, which relates to the Army, is expressed in pro- 
viding for the organized peace establishment. Section 201 (a), in defining the 
Air Force of the United States, refers to organizations ‘‘necessary to form the 
basis for a complete and immediate mobilization for the national defense in the 
event of a national emergency.’”’ The House Committee on Armed Services, in 
reporting the bill which became the Authorization Act, said; 

“Section 201 authorizes a 70 group program based on the December 20 [sic] 1947, 
report of the President’s Air Policy Commission * * *” 

rhis reenforeces the conclusion that the 70-groups figure in the Authorization 
Act was intended to establish only a peacetime target, since the Commission, in 
its report, recommended 70 groups as about right during phase I, the period prior 
to the development of an atomic capability by the Soviets. The Commission 
clearly contemplated a much larger Air Force than 70 groups when we entered 
phase II. Events since the publication of the report, including proof of a Soviet 
atomic capability, the Communist seizure of power in Czechoslovakia, the Berlin 
Blockade, and the invasion of the Korean Republic, make clear that phase II has 
now long since been entered. 


! Public Law 604, 8ist Cong., approved July 10, 1950. 
2 Public Law 179, 82d Cong., approved October 18, 1951. 
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The House committee report also significantly included the following: 

“Accordingly, the provisions of Title II of the proposed bill contain authoriza- 
tion for a peacetime Air Force constituting a platform upon which the Nation may 
expect to build a decisive wartime Air Force should the necessity arise.”’ 

No more succinct and forceful statement that the purpose was to establish a 
“peacetime platform” could have been made. 

Any interpretation that the 70-group and related provisions of the Authoriza- 
tion Act are still in foree would be in disregard of the Congressional intention as 
examined above and would do violence to the declaration of policy which appears 
in the authorization act in the following form: 

“In enacting this legislation, it is the a of Congress to provide an Army 
of the United States and an Air Force of the United States capable, in conjunction 
with the other Armed services, of preserving the peace, security, and providing 
for the defense of the United States, its Territories, possessions, and occupied areas 
wherever located of supporting the national policies, of implementing the national} 
objectives, and of overcoming any nations responsible for aggressive acts imperiling 
the peace and security of the United States.” 

Any such interpretation would also proceed in disregard of section 301 of the 
authorizs ation act, which provides as follows: 

‘The provisions of this act shall be subject to the duties and authority of the 
Secretary of Defense and the military departments and agencies of the Depart- 
ment of Defense as provided in the National Security Act of 1947, as amended.”’ 

Section 208 (f) of the National Security Act of 1947, as amended, provides as 
follows: 

“It [the United States Air Force] shall be organized, trained and equipped 
primarily for prompt and sustained offensive and defensive air operations. The 
Air Force shall be responsible for the preparation of the air forces necessary for 
the effective prosecution of war except as otherwise assigned and, in accordance 
with integrated joint mobilization plans, for the expansion of the peacetime com- 
ponents of the Air Force to meet the needs of war.” 

A restrictive interpretation of the Authorization Act would thus leave the Air 
Foree charged with a most serious responsibility under the National Security 
Act of 1947, while lacking the necessary authority to discharge this responsibility. 
Any such interpretation would likewise be in disregard of the provisions of 
section 101 (a) of the Air Foree Organization Act of 1951,2 which provides that 
‘The Secretary of the Air Force shall be responsible for and shall have the au- 
thoritv necessarv to conduct all affairs of the Air Foree establishment, including, 
but not limited to * * * preparedness and effectiveness * * *.”’ In 
this period of national emergency and hostilities, as in previous such periods, 
Congress exercises its control and makes known its wishes as to the size, character 
and composition of our armed forees through appropriation laws. This provides 
the requisite flexibility to adjust to fast-moving conditions. 


Il, CONGRESSIONAL ACTION SINCE THE AUTHORIZATION ACT REQUIRES THE CON- 
CLUSION THAT THE 70-GROUP AND RELATED PROVISIONS HAVE BREEN REPEALED 
OR SUSPENDED BY IMPLICATION OR HAVE REEN DEEMED BY THE CONGRESS TO 
RE OTHERWISE NOT OPERATIVE 


By Publie Law 655, Eighty-first Congress, approved August 31, 1950, the 
Congress suspended the Air Foree personnel authorization of 502,000 in the 
Authorization Act. The accompanying Senate committee report stated under 
the caption “* Purpose of the bill’’: 

“The purpose of the bill is to permit such incre ases in the size of our military 
forces as is required by the present emergency 

The following appears under the caption “p 
House report: 

‘In conformance with the message of the President to Congress on July 19, 
1950, wherein substantial increases in the strength of the Armed Forces were 
recommended, the proposed bill provides for the indefinite suspension of present 
statutory restrictions on the authorized personnel strength of any component of 
the Armed Forces. Removal of the statutory ceilings will permit the expansion 
of the Armed Forces to any strength for which appropriations are provided.”’ 

According to the express language which the respective committees used the 
plain purpose was to permit the expansion of the Armed Forces to the extent 
required by the emergency and as provided in appropriations. The integral 
interrelationship between the 502,000 personnel authorization, the 70-group 


urpose of the bill’’ im the related 





2? Public Law 150, 82d Cong., approved September 19, 1951 
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authorization and the 24,000 serviceable aircraft authorization contained in the 
Authorization Act was repeatedly stressed in testimony and in the committee 
reports accompanying the Authorization Act. The Senate report contained 
the following: 

“It should also be pointed out that the number of personnel, the number of 
aircraft, and the airframe tons authorized in this bill are synonymous with the 
70-air-group authorization as recommended by the various commissions and 
boards.” 

It is plain that the Congress believed and intended that the suspension of the 
personnel authorization would permit a balanced expansion of the Air Force 
wings, aircraft, and personnel. Any other interpretation would ascribe to the 
Congress the intention to authorize the Air Force to recruit personnel who would 
have no airplanes to fly. 

Air Force witnesses in connection with the second supplemental appropriation 
bill 1951,3 made it perfectly plain that funds were being sought to build beyond 70 
groups. In hearings on the fourth supplemental appropriation bill 1951,‘ Air 
Force witnesses testified that there were then 81 combat wings on active duty and 
sought funds to permit expansion toward and modernization of 95 wings, which 
were authorized by the Congress. No clearer proof than this could be advanced 
that the Congress did not consider the 70-group provision to be operative. If 
further confirmation were required, it came with the enactment by the Congress 
of the Department of Defense Appropriation Act, 1952.5 

James T. Hint, Jr 
Ge re ral Counse 


SUMMARY OF CONTRACTS AWARDED DURING 1951 


The following information was supplied in response to interroga- 
tions by Congressman Gore beginning on page 419 of this hearing: 


Summary report, January 1951 


NUMBER AND TOTAL DOLLAR VALUE OF CONTRACTS (OVER $5,000) PLACED AT 
EACH PERCENT OF PROFIT (ESTIMATED 


Percent 


Percent | 
of profit 


i 1 unt 
of profit Number Amou 


Number Amount 


FIXED PRICE CONTRACTS FIXED PRICE INCENTIVE 


065 
4, 093 
719 } COST PLUS FIXED FEF 
, 366 
8, 748 
319 
726 OTHER 
928, 032 
9, 000 
117, 584 
112, 093 
20, 861 
61, 125 
33, 403 


am b> 


i) 


Dee Awww 


wo 


FIXED PRICE INCLUDING 
PRICE REDETERMINATION 


89, 669 


NUMBER AND TOTAL DOLLAR VALUE OF CONTRACTS PLACED BY NEGOTIATION 
237 . : ‘ $5, 342, 643 


NUMBER AND TOTAL DOLLAR VALUE OF CONTRACTS PLACED BY FORMAL 
ADVERTISING 
199 ‘ ia $4, 030, 885 


NUMBER AND TOTAL DOLLAR VALUE OF CONTRACTS PLACED WITH SMALL 
BUSINESS CONCERNS (EMPLOYS LESS THAN 500 PERSONS 


279 $5, 903, 179 
3 Enacted as Public Law 911, 8ist Cong., approved January 6, 1951 

4 Enacted as Public Law 43, 82d Cong., approved May 31, 1951 

§ Public Law 179, 82d Cong., approved October 18, 1951 
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Summary report, January 1951—Continued 


NUMBER AND TOTAL DOLLAR AMOUNTS BY EACH FORM OF CONTRAC1 


Num- | Net dollar Num- | Net dolla 





Form oat amount Form ber :mount 
Fixed price 372 $7,061, 249 || Cost 20 $869, 721 
Fixed price, including price Cost plus fixed fee 2 112, 2 
redetermination 3 04, 782 Other 7 229, 4 
Fixed price, including price Government agency 131 
escalation 2 12, 544 
Fixed price incentive 2 11, 688 Total... 569 





Summary report, Procurement Division, Hq., AMC, January 1951 


NUMBER AND TOTAL DOLLAR VALUE OF CONTRACTS (OVER $5,000) PLACED AT 
EACH PERCENT OF PROFIT (ESTIMATED 











iy ~~ ro “e 
Number Amount > Orofit Number Amount jt 
FIXED PRICE FIXED PRICE, INCENTIVE 
l $34, 057 2 
1 18, 111 5 || 1 $15, 280, 000 
5 279, 605 6 1 215, 698, 180 ‘ 
3 627, 654 7 8 1] 7,175 
il 22, 903, 923 s 13 166 
15 2, 463, 012 | | 12, 000, 000 
217 19, 825, 866 10 ; 94, 341 
2 ! 137, 837 10 
30 15, 499, 851 11 COST 
il 1, 088, 081 12 || 32 82, 868, 589 
23 2, 408, 418 13 
I 30, 272 14 COST PLUS A FIXED PRICE 
1 46, 876 15 
1 5, 546 22 1 140, 000 
74 35, 423, 837 ) 3 971, 290 
15 $ 580, 995 l §2, 530 
) 1, 126, 925 
FIXED PRICE, INCLUDIN( 33 40), 940, 260 ( 
PRICE REDETERMINATION 2 7 
4 4, 233, 818 1 8 
3 969, 384 t 1 9 
5 1, 106, 603 7 1 i 
6 6, 001, 728 Ss 17 * : 
12 14, 933, 171 9 4 
104 116, 558, 429 10 
2 2 48, 710 10 TIME AND MATERIAL 
43 140, 208, 592 ll l 15, 000 t 
12 38, OR 1, 494 12 l 614, 500 9 
ry 7, 366, 650 13 2 171, 200 10 
2 : 15 7 454, 540 (3) 
J 22 
18 28, 056, 384 8 OTHER 
11 1, 754, 286 ) 1 940, 000 ; 
' 48, 819, 636 8 
FIXED PRICE, INCLUDIN( 5 116, 452 10 
PRICE ESCALATION 2 91, 400 11 
1 . 71, 870 4 s 47, 418, 983 | (*) 
15 1, 183, 591 10 |} 1 150, 000 | 3 
4 198, 352 11 


' Credit 
Definitive contract supersedes preliminary instruction 
3 No profit 


NUMBER AND TOTAL DOLLAR VALUE OF CONTRACTS PLACED BY NEGOTIATION 


R37 $1, 023, 847, 336 
38 ! 12, 504, 518 
NUMBER AND TOTAL DOLLAR VALUE OF CONTRACTS PLACED BY FORMAL 
ADVERTISING 
444 $30, 919, 735 
NUMBER AND TOTAL DOLLAR VALUE OF CONTRACTS PLACED WITH SMALL 
BUSINESS CONCERNS (EMPLOYS LESS THAN 500 PERSONS 
549 $105, 152, 211 
2 114,774 
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Summary report, Procurement Division, Hg., AMC, Januasy 1951—Continued 


NUMBER AND TOTAL DOLLAR AMOUNTS BY EACH FORM OF CONTRACT 


Num- | Net dollar Form Num- Net dollar 


For 
rm ber amount ber amount 


Fixed price 39 |$129, 585, 671 Other 
Fixed price, including price | Call contract $100, 000 
redetermination ae q 357, 544, 303 Combination 
Fixed price, including price | and fixed price 940, 000 
escalation 35 | 2,687,934 Cost reimbursement__. 5 46, 734, 423 
Fixed price, incentive : | 257, 979, 180 I ! 150, 000 
Cost 32 | 82,868, 589 Letter contract _. 49, 189, 436 
Cost plus a fixed price | | 113, 105, 168 Open call 217, 412 
Time and material ‘. | | 1,255,240 Open contract 205, 200 
Government agency | 10,081, 460 


1, 052, 344, 016 


1 Credit. 
Summary report, February 1951 


NUMBER AND TOTAL DOLLAR VALUE OF CONTRACTS (OVER $10,000) PLACED A’ 
EACH PERCENT OF PROFIT (ESTIMATED 


Percent 
of profit 


Percent 


N T A . 
umber Amount of profit 


Number Amount 


FIXED PRICE CONTRACTS FIXED PRICE CONTRACTS—Con. 

$55, 067 2 $35, 720 

50, 280 : 1 78, 770 

449, 917 2 : in 40, 257 

2, 468, 995 1 125, 000 

907, 256 

188, 745 OTHER 

465, 467 : 107, 020 

24, 250 284, 000 

1, 687, 455 : 272, 781 


aia, at 


NUMBER AND TOTAL DOLLAR VALUE OF CONTRACTS PLACED BY NEGOTIATION 
211 . J aie : 5 ats $8, 901, 620 


NUMBER AND TOTAL DOLLAR VALUE OF CONTRACTS PLACED BY FORMAL 
ADVERTISING 
85 —_ en iivabwarmeeererses 2, 166, 815 
NUMBER AND TOTAL DOLLAR VALUE OF CONTRACTS PLACED WITH SMALL 
BUSINESS CONCERNS (EMPLOYS LESS THAN 500 PERSONS) 
246 pcbqebensad abwee cuca : $9, 271, 792 


NUMBER AND TOTAL DOLLAR AMOUNTS BY EACH FORM OF CONTRACT 


; Num- | Net dollar : Num- | Net dollar 
ss 
Form ber | amount rors ber amount 


Fixed price _- 281 | $10, 136,389 || Other $805, 470 

Fixed price, including price Government agency 53 1, 529, 872 
redetermination 1 25, 091 

Fixed price, including price Total ; 12, 598, 307 
escalation ‘ 101, 485 
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Summary report, Procurement Division, Hq., AMC, February 1951 


NUMBER AND TOTAL DOLLAR VALUE OF CONTRACTS (OVER $10,000) PLACED A 
EACH PERCENT OF PROFIT (ESTIMATED 














a > ' 
Number Amount Percent Number Amount | Percer 
of profit of prof 

FIXED PRICI FIXED PRICE, INCLUDING 
1 $60, 000 2 PRICE ESCALATION 
2 118, 783 i 2 $150, 433 ! 
5 1, 506, 238 A ' 172, 401 | 
2 575, 380 6 1 107, 994 
2 187, 972 7 
il 6, 571, 892 8 FIXED PRICE, INCENTIVE 
7 31, 733, 704 4 1 
ist 26, 765, 551 10 4 ‘ 
1 $41, 623 10 6 
10 5, 911, 519 1! 14 T 
9 1, 514, 500 12 3 
8 428, 050 13 
4 $21, 866 15 COST 
i 48, 589 16 |, 51 134, 629, 263 
51 41, 313, 517 
i ‘ 2, 320 ) COST PLUS A FIXED PRICE 

l 66, 
FIXED PRICE, INCLUDING 5 13, 642, } 
PRICE REDETERMINATION 6 1, 137, 
33 29, 802, t 

i $204, 68S 3 17 2, 992, "4 
5 4, 028, 210 5 |) 1 68, 1 
7 14, 457, 274 6 17 3, 806, 467 
6 10), 229, 430 7 5 12,176, 414 
A 22, 717, 252 s 
5 7, 978, 176 9 TIME AND MATERIAI 
63 47, 542, 502 10 2 0), OOO 1 
$6 105, 242, 015 11 
i 97, 527 il OTHER 
i2 14, 094, 737 12 2 784, 754 s 
8 3, 899, 020 13 || 6 7, 761, 776 i 
9 11, 951, 182 () 2. 250, 000 
19 f 8, 093, SRE (*) 


' Credit 
? Definitive contract supersedes preliminary instruction 
No profit 


NUMBER AND TOTAL DOLLAR VALUE OF CONTRACTS PLACED BY NEGOTIATION 

582 $583, 474, 747 

3] 10, 922, S19 
NUMBER AND TOTAL DOLLAR VALUE OF CONTRACTS PLACED BY FORMAL 

ADVERTISING 

ag $10, 530, 749 

l 10, 209 
NUMBER AND TOTAL DOLLAR VALUE OF CONTRACTS PLACED WITH SMALL 

BUSINESS CONCERNS (EMPLOYS LESS THAN 500 PERSONS) 
223 $42, 231, 529 


1 135, 330 


NUMBER AND TOTAL DOLLAR AMOUNTS BY EACH FORM OF CONTRACT 


Form — Net dollar Form Num- | Net dollar 
eT amount ber amount 
Fixed price ge i $52 |$127, 213, 584 Government agency_-- os a0 $6, 697, 833 
Fixed price, including price Other 
redetermination... a 178 | 234, 164, 979 Letter contracts. ......-. 7, 540, 000 
Fixed price, including price Open contract. _....-. at 4 984, 754 
i a al u 939, 796 Open (ane 1 100, 000 
Fixed price, incentive_, -....- 28 28, 071, 280 Open call l 150, 000 
Cost lala a 51 | 134, 629, 263 Supplies........... l 21, 776 
Oost plus a fixed price... 83 49, 207, 036 
lime and material 2 50, 000 Total eee 793 | 589, 770,301 


‘ Credit 
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Summary report, March 1951 
NUMBER AND TOTAL DOLLAR VALUE OF CONTRACTS (OVER $10,000) PLACED AT 
EACH PERCENT OF PROFIT (ESTIMATED 


Percent 
f profit 


Percent 


of profit Number Amount 


Number Amount 


FIXED PRICE CONTRACTS FIXED PRICE INCLUDIN 
PRICE REDETERMINATION 
$121, 781 
2, 301, 
61 


FIXED PRICE INCLUDIN 
PRICE ESCALATION 


TIME AND MATERIALS 


, 066 

26, 065 
190 { OTHER 
5, 329 


13, 140 


NUMBER AND TOTAL DOLLAR VALUE OF CONTRACTS PLACED BY NEGOTIATION 


274 $10, 940, 846 
l 10, 319 


NUMBER AND TOTAL DOLLAR VALUE OF CONTRACTS PLACED BY FORMAL 
ADVERTISING 
me...c<: $4, 774, 224 


NUMBER AND TOTAL DOLLAR VALUE OF CONTRACTS PLACED WITH SMALL 
BUSINESS CONCERNS (EMPLOYS LESS THAN 500 PERSONS 
331 ‘ $13, 358, 907 
10, 319 


NUMBER AND TOTAL DOLLAR AMOUNTS BY EACH FORM OF CONTRACT 


Num- Net dollar Form Num Net dollar 


Form smount eT amount 


Fixed price $800, 421 || Time and materials ; $150, 310 
Fixed price, including price Other 292. 800 
redetermination | 350, 575 || Government agency 37 14, 607, 486 
Fixed price, including price 
escalation } 126, 940 |} Total 16, 491, 994 
Ge anereahin 3 | 163, 462 |] 
| 


eee ee 


1 Credit. 
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Summary report, Procurement Division, Hg., AMC, March 19651 
NUMBER AND TOTAL DOLLAR VALUE OF CONTRACTS (OVER $10,000) PLACED A‘ 
EACH PERCENT OF PROFIT (ESTIMATED) 


Percent | Percent 


Number Amount 





of profit Number | Amount | of profit 
FIXED PRICES FIXED PRICE, INCENTIVE | | 
} _.| $1, 674, 375 1 | 
4 1, 111, 987 2) 1 | $3, 181, 481 
2 122, 800 3 || 2 | 1,433, 901 t 
4 1, 845, 138 4 | 8 143, 645, 437 . 
15 6, 663, 831 5 || 6 | 5,495, 942 9 
16 A, O75, 524 6 || 10 | 3,974, 441 | 10 
17 6, 145, 110 71/3 12, 000, 000 (3 
19 17, 519, 982 8 || 2 1 175, 800 (3) 
11 7, 026, 967 9 
252 41, 788, 719 10 COST | 
1 1 2 103, 773 10 || 81 i 1170, 850, 588 (3) 
24 56, 162, 191 11 || 2 1 44, 400 | (3) 
22 2, 295, 481 12 
6 ' ss 689, 708 13 COST-PLUS-A-FIXED-FEE 
3 558, 599 14 
6 370, 257 15 || 1 250, 000 2 
56 | 5, 516, 702 (3) 1 49, 559 3 
7 1 13,552,313 (3) 1 197, 428 | 4 
6 2,051, 105 | 5 
FIXED PRICE, INCLUDING 1 1210, 893 | 5 
PRICE REDETERMINATION 44 | 45, 610, 592 | 6 
|| 33 5, 132, 228 | 7 
1 21|7 | 2,343,174 | 8 
1 4 || 7 606, 001 10 
2 5 || 20 25, 870, 893 (3) 
17 6 || 2 ! 1 7,033, 800 (3) 
2 6 
11 7 TIME AND MATERIAL 
3 7\| 2 515, 000 6 
5 " L & 6 286, 236 10 
10 13, 748, 048 9 || 1 100, 000 12 
104 46, 919, 201 10) 1 100, 000 3 
1 ‘ ! 2 2,732,199 10 | 
33 ‘“ F 25, 603, 249 ll OTHER } 
12 10, 000, 165 12 || 8 739, 021 10 
6 4 1, 435, 522 13 | 3 620, 000 11 
2 300, 217 15 || 2 2, 610, 000 Q 
] 165, 146 27 |) 1 | 106, 813 (3 
40 Siacuiiasen 107, 739, 685 (3) 
12 ieee | 7,949, 160 (3) 
FIXED PRICE, INCLUDING 
PRICE ESCALATOR 
- 3, 469, 364 10 
S:.. ” as 927117 11 


189, 669 (3) 


Credit 
? Definitive Contract, supersedes preliminary instruction and deobligated and decreased 
> Profit not indicated 
AMC, March 1951 


NUMBER AND TOTAL DOLLAR VALUE OF CONTRACTS PLACED BY NEGOTIATION 


969 $837, 990, 916 
34 1 33, 179, 104 


NUMBER AND TOTAL DOLLAR VALUE OF CONTRACTS PLACED BY FORMAL, 
ADVERTISING 


49__.. " $4, 181, 149 
Bumswee — d 1 73, 889 


NUMBER AND TOTAL DOLLAR VALUE OF CONTRACTS PLACED WITH SMALL BUSI- 
NESS CONCERNS (EMPLOYS LESS THAN 500 PERSONS) 

350 ; ; $87, 133, 641 

6 = ide 1 399, 908 
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Summary report, Procurement Division, Hq., AMC, March, 1951—Continued 
NUMBER AND TOTAL DOLLAR AMOUNTS BY EACH FORM OF CONTRACT 


Num- | Net dollar Sonim Num- | Net dollar 


Form 
ber | amount ber amount 


Fixed price 514 |$145, 644, 634 || Other: 
Fixed price, including price Letter contracts $60, 000 
redetermination... ol 264 © 238, 279, 805 Open contract ’ 110, 041 
Fixed price, including price Open call 5 188, 980 
esealation . 14 4, 803, 312 Open fixed price redeter- 
Fixed price, incentive 32 | 169, 555, 402 mination 500, 000 
Cost -- 83 | 170, 806 Call contracts 500, 000 
Cost-plus-a-fixed fee 123 74, 966, 5 Cost reimbursement 4 2, 610, 000 
Time and material 10 1, 001, 236 Cost service 1 106, 813 
Government agency 50 6, 002, 37 
Total 1, 104 | 814, 921, 393 


1 Credit. 
Summary report, April 1951 
NUMBER AND TOTAL DOLLAR VALUE OF CONTRACTS (OVER $10,000) PLACED 
EACH PERCENT OF PROFIT (ESTIMATED 
Percent 
of profit 


Percent 


of profit Number 4 mount 


Number Amount 


FIXED PRICE CONTRACTS FIXED PRICE INCLUDING 
PRICE REDETERMINATION 
. 7838, 451 2 
230, 164 3 $765, 000 
280, 614 ‘ 55, 200 
, 026 
. 270 COST PLUS FIXED FEE 
3, 780 400, 000 
, 600 
), O71 TIME AND MATERIAI 
7, 931 40, 129 
5, 409 y 76, 690 
8, 763 
, 149 f OTHER 
. 937 
3, 200 
, 853 


NUMBER AND TOTAL DOLLAR VALUE OF CONTRACTS PLACED BY NEGOTIATION 


a $10, 460, 278 
1 112,915 


NUMBER AND TOTAL DOLLAR VALUE OF CONTRACTS PLACED BY FORMAL 
ADVERTISING 
106 $3, 260, 474 


NUMBER AND TOTAL DOLLAR VALUE OF CONTRACTS PLACED WITH SMALL BUSI. 
NESS CONCERNS (EMPLOYS LESS THAN 500 PERSONS 
211 $10, 787, 552 


NUMBER AND TOTAL DOLLAR AMOUNTS BY EACH FORM OF CONTRACT 


Num- | Net dollar Sate Num- | Net dollar 


Form amount ber amount 


Fixed price 253 | $11,052,304 || Cost plus fixed fee $400, 000 
Fixed price including price re- Time and material 5 166, 761 
determination - - } 865,318 || Other 924, 741 
Fixed — with downward Government agency 374, 007 
revision only 2 f 98, 313 a 
Cost 200, 400 Total... .- 31: 14, 081, 844 


1 Credit. 


94918—52 70 
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SumMarRyY ReEeport.—Procurement Division, Hq., AMC, April 1951 


NUMBER AND TOTAL DOLLAR VALUE OF CONTRACTS (OVER $10,000) PLACED A 
EACH PERCENT OF PROFIT (ESTIMATED) 















Number Amount Jed Number Amount aie 
FIXED PRICE FIXED PRICE, INCLUDING 
i 32, 394 1 PRICE ESCALATION { 
6 375, 530 2 2 $69, 625 ) 
1, 571, 007 3 4 431, 794 
+ 434, 163 4 
is 3, 243, 051 5 FIXED PRICE, INCENTIVE 
20 7, 068 6 1 13, 758 f 
17 7, 191 7 5 57, 516, 658 s 
17 862 8 113 ), 238, 024 9 
2 3, 359 9 l 2 28, 386 ) 
221 , 363 10 |} 22 23, 037, 012 l 
2 , 287 10 || 3 20, 325, 000 ( 
10 , 634 il 5 15, 149, 975 (3 
17 475 12 
7 , 910 3 COST 
199 15 37 4, 857, 893 
, 550 16 
2, 000 Is COST-PLUS-A-FIXED-FEE 
25) 21 5 , 487 ‘ 
73 521 g , 160 
4 373 35 , 621 f 
74 , 576 7 
XED PRICE, INCLUDING 1 , 830 7 
PRICE REDETERMINATION 5 , 460 8 
4 . 991 10 
5 5, 584 5 26 , 478 ( 
; , 730 6 4 , 899 
1] 620 7 
; 721 S TIME AND MATERIAL 
, 274 9 l 50, 762 f 
186 2, 303 10 1 50, 000 7 
yy 126 ll 2 165, 345 I 
2 381 12 1 15.000 12 
7 040 : l 15, 400 (3 
51, 851 14 
f 3, 662 15 OTHER 
2 181 1 582, 406 8 
OS1 1 116, 572 10 
3 24, 500, 000 
1 500, 000 


Credit. 
2 Definitive contract, supersedes preliminary instruction and deobligated and decreased, 
Profit not indicated. 


NUMBER AND TOTAL DOLLAR VALUE OF CONTRACTS PLACED BY NEGOTIATION 


1,007 _ $493, 140, 902 
7 27, 237, 001 


NOMBER AND TOTAL DOLLAR VALUE OF CONTRACTS PLACED BY FORMAL 
ADVERTISING 


78 ‘ $7, 942, 250 


NUMBER AND TOTAL DOLLAR VALUE OF CONTRACTS PLACED WITH SMALL 
BUSINESS CONCERNS (EMPLOYS LESS THAN 500 PERSONS) 
420 $65, 833, 236 


177, 936 


NUMBER AND TOTAL DOLLAR AMOUNTS BY EACH FORM OF CONTRACT 


Num- | Net dollar Num- | Net dollar 


Form Form 


ber amount ber amount 

Fixed price 517 | $56, 436, 749 || Government agency 45 $4, 355, 079 
Fixed price, including price Other: 

redetermination 335 | 196, 072, 810 Open 1 10, 000 
Fixed price, including price Open contract l 582, 406 

escalation 6 501, 419 Open call 3 106, 572 
Fixed price, incentive 40) 91, 952, 091 Cost reimbursement 3 24, 500, 000 
Cost 37 4, 857, 893 Do 1] 500, 000 
Cost-plus-a-fixed fee 162 99, 029, 704 
Time and material 6 296, 507 rotal 1,157 | 478, 201, 230 


nn 


Credit. 
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Summary report, May 1951 


NUMBER AND TOTAL DOLLAR VALUE 


OF CONTRACTS (OVER $10,000 


PLACED AT 
EACH PERCENT OF PROFIT (ESTIMATED) 


} 
P I 
Number Amount | encom 


of profit 


FIXED PRICE CONTRACTS COST-PLUS-FIXED-FEE 


TIME AND MATERIA 


OTHER 


FIXED PRICE INCLUDING 
PRICE REDETERMINATION 


i 


NUMBER AND TOTAL DOLLAR VALUE OF CONTRACTS 


GOTIATION 
208 


$11, 928, 777 
NUMBER AND TOTAL DOLLAR VALUE OF CONTRACTS PLACED BY FORMAL 
ADVERTISING 
PePiienenid $2, 845, 737 
NUMBER AND TOTAL DOLLAR VALUE OF CONTRACTS PLACED WITH SMALL 
BUSINESS CONCERNS (EMPLOYS LESS THAN 500 PERSONS 
ice 


$6, 947, 49 
NUMBER AND TOTAL DOLLAR AMOUNTS BY EACH FORM 


OF CONTRACT 


Form Num- | Net dollar Form Num 
ber amount ber 


Net dollar 
mount 


Fixed price. . y $6, 492,140 || Cost-plus fixed fee ) $359, 2 
Fixed price including price Time and material 257, 5 
redetermination 577, & Other 6, 430, 781 
Fixed price including price Government 741, 134 
escalation 17, 838 
639, 436 Total 


gency 


15, 515, 648 
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Summary report, Procurement Division, Headquarters, AMC, May 1951 


NUMBER AND TOTAL DOLLAR VALUE OF CONTRACTS (OVER $10,000) PLACED A‘ 
EACH PERCENT OF PROFIT (ESTIMATED) 


Number Amount > profit Number Amount ao 
FIXED PRICE FIXED PRICE, INCLUDING 
a J $90, 351 1 PRICE ESCALATION 
iy 562, 354 2)/ 1 $10, 097 
6 432, 956 3 oe. = : 1, 015, 394 ( 
9 3, 771, 142 4 
10 1, 164, 010 5 FIXED PRICE, INCENTIVE 
20 1, 639, 195 6 | 
14 3, 274, 179 7 4 89, 080, 540 7 
26 3, 258, 027 8 || 7 151, 694, 483 8 
19 6, 212, 764 91/7 13, 185, 608 9 
350 33, 626, 944 10 || 16 12, 119, 360 10 
27 4, 500, 039 ll 7 ! 3, 752, 328 (3) 
l 12 46, 426 11 
18 983, 241 12 cost 
23 1, 925, 298 13 || 32 100, 134, 293 (3) 
7 304, 151 14 
4 310, 886 15 || COST-PLUS A FIXED FEE 
9 | 324, 438 16 | 
2 141, 943 17 || 3 | 50, 401, 930 4 
1 21, 702 18 || 8 9, 307, 598 5 
2 23, 558 2 25 20, 560, 213 6 
123 17, 127, 160 (3) 1 1238, 697 6 
5 . ' 201, 081 (3) 14 5, 501, 518 | 7 
3 194, 839 & 
FIXED PRICE, INCLUDING 1 150, 000 9 
PRICE DETERMINATION 1 24, 177 10 
1 30, 368 4 14 8, 187, 575 (3) 
2 314, 425 5 || 3 1 3, 057, 254 (3) 
1 4, 975, 951 6 
7 26, 180, 876 7 TIME AND MATERIAL 
7 24, 884, 992 8 
il .. 419, 035, 688 9\\2 325, 000 10 
192 107, 171, 084 10 || 3 : 75, 000 (3) 
36 60, 114, 727 11 
1 12 291, 703 ll OTHER 
12 2, 538, 574 12 || 1 28, 110 8 
12 4, 998, 865 13 a 116, 258, 900 @ 
1 38, 917 14 
2 35, 380 15 
17 87, 656, 194 (*) 
15 ! 2, 613, 905 (3) 


| Credit. 

Definitive contract supersedes preliminary instruction. 
? Definitive contract, supersedes preliminary instruction and deobligated and decreased, 
3 Profit not indicated, 


NUMBER AND TOTAL DOLLAR VALUE OF CONTRACTS PLACED BY NEGOTIATION 


1171 $1, 395, 925, 014 
33 ' 10, 201, 394 


NUMBER AND TOTAL DOLLAR VALUE OF CONTRACTS PLACED BY FORMAL 
ADVERTISING 
90 $5, 190, 689 
] 22, 319 


NUMBER AND TOTAL DOLLAR VALUE OF CONTRACTS PLACED WITH SMALL 
BUSINESS CONCERNS (EMPLOYS LESS THAN 500 PERSONS) 
471 $45, 288, 794 
1 1 69, 447 





NUMBER AND TOTAL DOLLAR AMOUNTS BY EACH FORM OF CONTRACT 


Num- Net dollar Num- Net dollar 





Form ber amount Form ber amount 
Fixed price 772 $84, 483,859 || Time and material 5 $400, 000 
Fixed price, including price Government agency 79 8, 937, 757 
redetermination 320 735, 070, 433 || Other: | 
Fixed price, including price Open contract 1 28, 110 
escalation 15 1, 156, 833 Cost reimbursement 36 116, 258, 900 
Fixed price, incentive 4l 262, 327, 663 
Cost 32 100, 134, 293 Total 1374 | 1,399, 829, 747 
Cost-plus-a-fixed fee 73 91, 031, 899 


1 Credit. 
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Summary report, June 1951 


NUMBER AND TOTAL DOLLAR VALUE OF CONTRACTS (OVER $10,000) PLACED AT 
EACH PERCENT OF PROFIT (ESTIMATED) 


Percent Percent 


Number Amount of profit Number A mount of profit 


FIXED PRICE CONTRACTS FIXED PRICE INCLUDIN‘ 
PRICE REDETERMINATION 
010 
, 236 
4, 795 
, 147 
, S87 ) COST PLUS FIXED FEE 
, 881 ‘ 
}, S&S 
, 416 
, 897 ¢ 
130 TIME AND MATERIAL 
, 139 : 
131 
, 951 
, 370 
, 001 , 
5, 369 OTHER 
9, 215 
33 
2, 825 
29, 186 
}, 229 
, 295 
59, 903 


2 i. 9 


waco 


pat et pet bt et et OD 


NUMBER AND TOTAL DOLLAR VALUE OF CONTRACTS PLACED BY NEGOTIATION 


612 3 seen 7 . $24, 591, 393 


NUMBER AND TOTAL DOLLAR VALUE OF CONTRACTS PLACED BY FORMAL 
ADVERTISING 
581_. = $21, 559, 973 


JIMBER AND TOTAL DOLLAR VALUE OF CONTRACTS PLACED WITH SMALL 
BUSINESS CONCERNS (EMPLOYS LESS THAN 500 PERSONS 
$33, 797, 260 


NUMBER AND TOTAL DOLLAR AMOUNTS BY EACH FORM OF CONTRACT 


ae | Num- | Net dollar 2 Num- | Net dollar 
Form ber amount Form ber amount 


Fixed price ; $38, 064, 285 || Cost plus fixed fee $1, 892, 614 
Fixed price including price Time and material 2, 650, 790 
redetermination ¢ 72,493 || Other 27 1, 896, 118 
Fixed price including price Government agency , 767, 044 
escalation. . 19, 261 - 
Cost___. 3 1, 355, 805 otal » 258 47, 918, 410 
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Summary report, Procurement Division, Headquarters, AMC, June 1951 


NUMBER AND TOTAL DOLLAR VALUE OF CONTRACTS (OVER $10,000) PLACED AT 
EACH PERCENT OF PROFIT (ESTIMATED) 


Percent 


leone 
Number Amount Percent Number Amount | of profit 


of profit 


FIXED PRICE FIXED PRICE, INCLUDING 
PRICE ESCALATION 


FIXED PRICE, INCENTIVE 


COST-PLUS-A-FIXED-FEE 


. 426, 
426, 

. 150, 
2621, 
23, 698, 35 
2 51, 
248, 
119, 

. 576, 


075, 


oa 


FIXED PRICE, INCLUDING 
PRICE REDETERMINATION 


a he Ite 
zx 


TIME AND MATERIAI 
396, 
13, 
213, 
225, 


#2, 


OTHER 

54, 

5 ll, 

192, 608, 82 3) § 131, 716, 
26, 789, 465 3 18, 895, 


Credit 
2 Definitive contract supersedes preliminary instruction and deobligated and decreased. 
3 Profit not indicated. 


NUMBER AND TOTAL DOLLAR VALUE OF CONTRACTS PLACED BY NEGOTIATION 


2,405 . $2, 063, 573, 287 
73 1 56, 253, 296 


NUMBER AND TOTAL DOLLAR VALUE OF CONTRACTS PLACED BY 
FORMAL ADVERTISING 
.. $9, 489, 633 
1 10, 864 
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Summary report, Procurement Division, Headquarters, AMC, June 1951—Con. 


NUMBER AND TOTAL DOLLAR VALUE OF CONTRACTS PLACED WITH 
SMALL-BUSINESS CONCERNS (EMPLOYS LESS THAN 500 PERSONS 
$190, 775, 458 


1 446, 161 


Num- Net dollar m Net doll 
| ber amount amoul 


| 

Fixed price 1,477 294, 515, 782 Other 

Fixed price, including price Cost reimbursement 
redetermination 712 826, 018, Letter contract 

Fixed price, including price Open contract 
escalation 7 22, 991, 55 Open type contract 

Fixed price, incentive 5 418, 321, 363 Supplement agree 

Cost 24, 762, ment to contract 

Cost-plus-a-fixed-fee 306, 391, 4 F-24203 

Time and material 910 

Government agency | &: 8, 767 Total 


1 Credit 
Summary report of tabulation, continental United State 


NUMBER AND TOTAL DOLLAR VALUE OF CONTRACTS (OVER $5,000) PI 
PERCENT OF PROFIT (ESTIMATED) 


Percent 


Number Amount | of profit 


Numbet 


FIXED PRICE CONTRACTS 
$26, 935 
51, 020 
43, 644 ) TIME AND MATERIAI 


40, 661 
14,151 


NUMBER AND TOTAL DOLLAR VALUE OF CONTRACTS PLACED BY NEGOTIATION 
e . . s . " $1, 676, 378 


NUMBER AND TOTAL DOLLAR VALUE OF CONTRACTS PLACED BY FORMAI 
ADVERTISING 


34. pitt . . ‘ $1, 921, 570 


NUMBER AND TOTAL DOLLAR VALUE OF CONTRACTS PLACED WITH SMALL BUSI- 
NESS CONCERNS (EMPLOYS LESS THAN 500 PERSONS) 
59 ‘ . ‘ , 4 $2, 424, 867 


NUMBER AND TOTAL DOLLAR AMOUNTS BY EACH FORM OF CONTRACT 


Num- ; Num- 
_ Amount Form : 


Form ber ber 


Amount 


Fixed price : $3, 470, 864 || Government agency 11 $219, 422 
Cost 39, 000 — 
Time and material 71, 122 Total 3, 817, 370 
Other 
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Summary report, Procurement Division, Hq., AMC, July 1951 
NUMBER AND TOTAL, DOLLAR VALUE OF CONTRACTS (OVER $10,000) PLACED AT 
EACH PERCENT OF PROFIT (ESTIMATED) 


Percent 
| of profit 


Percent 


of profit Amount 


Number Amount Number 


FIXED PRICE FIXED PRICE, INCENTIVE 
$502, 878 
60, 000 
68, 641 | 
691, 765 
254, 115 
1, 191, 506 | 
25, 977 
2,072, 249 
235, 151 | 


$68, 250 
3, 243, 406 
476, 000 
2365, 414 
18, 027 

2 40, 576 


771, 050 | 
FIXED PRICE, INCLUDIN¢ 
PRICE REDETERMINATION COST-PLUS-A-FIXED-FEE | 
641, 230 
, 500, 000 
, 500, 000 


126, 100 

13, 193 
50, 000 | 

9, 115, 572 

20, 460, 351 
7, 276, 478 | 
1, 795, 740 | 

7, 520, 093 
2 263, 307 | 


474, 000 
2 19, 469 


TIME AND MATERIAL 
200, 000 | 
FIXED PRICE, INCLUDING 
PRICE ESCALATION OTHER 


101, 112, 000 


! Profit not indicated. 
2 Credit 

8 Definite Contract. Supersedes Preliminary Instruction and deobligated and decreased. 

NUMBER AND TOTAL DOLLAR VALUE OF CONTRACTS PLACED BY NEGOTIATION 


167 ‘ ’ . pawae $212, 924, 312 
14 . ; ‘ . é 1 423, 917 


NUMBER AND TOTAL DOLLAR VALUE OF CONTRACTS PLACED BY FORMAL 
ADVERTISING 

. ‘ $70, 551 

1 45, 454 


NUMBER AND TOTAL DOLLAR VALUE OF CONTRACTS PLACED WITH SMALL 


BUSINESS CONCERNS (EMPLOYS LESS THAN 500 PERSONS) 


$6, 758, 580 
1 45, 


NUMBER AND TOTAL DOLLAR AMOUNTS BY EACH FORM OF CONTRACT 


Form Num- 


Fixed price 

Fixed price, including price 
redetermination 

Fixed price, including 
escalation 

Fixed price, incentive 

Cost 


price 


Net dollar 
amount 


$4, 857, 077 
56, 094, 220 
90, 222 


3, 699, 693 
771, 050 


' Credit. 


Num- 


‘or 
Form ber 


Cost-plus-a-fixed fee 28 
Time and material 1 
Government agency 1 
Other: Cost reimbursement. -| 28 


Total_. 


Net dollar 
amount 


$45, 701, 230 
200, 000 
100, 000 

101, 112, 000 


212, 625, 492 
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Summary report, August 1951 


NUMBER AND TOTAL DOLLAR VALUE OF CONTRACTS PLACED AT EACH PERCENT 


Number Amount 


FIXED-PRICE CONTRACTS 


3, 970 
, 850 
2,470 
, 500 
, 310 
423 
7,005 
, 800 
532 


842 


AND TOTAL DOLLAR VALUE OF 


NUMBER AND TOTAL DOLLAR 


bens 


OF PROFIT (ESTIMATED) 


Percent 
of profit 


Number 


FIXED PRICE INCLUDING 
PRICE REDETERMINATION 


TIME AND MATERIAI 


ADVERTISING 


Percent 


A mount of profit 


10, 056 


16, 306 


CONTRACTS PLACED BY NEGOTIATION 


VALUE OF CONTRACTS PLACED BY FORMAL 


NUMBER AND TOTAL DOLLAR VALUE OF CONTRACTS PLACED WITH SMALL 


BUSINESS CONCERNS (EMPLOYS LESS THAN 5800 PERSONS 


Form —_ ar 


Fixed price ae 86 | 
Fixed price ineluding price | 
redetermination 1 

Fixed price including price | 
escalation __. eadeu deans 2) 
es 4 


Net dollar 
amount 


$2, 742, 550 
88, 700 


27,819 
188, 500 


Form 


Cost plus fixed fee 
Time and material 

| Other 
Government agency 


Total 





1 Credit 


$2, 356, 019 
18, 270 


NUMBER AND TOTAL DOLLAR AMOUNTS BY EACH FORM OF CONTRACT 


Num- | Net dollar 
ber amount 


$20, 000 
10, 056 
33, 610 

659, 017 


3, 770, 252 
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Summary report, Procurement Division, Hq., AMC, August 1951 


NUMBER AND TOTAL DOLLAR VALUE OF CONTRACTS (OVER $10,000) PLACED AT 
EACH PERCENT OF PROFIT (ESTIMATED) 


Perce! 3 hi 
ro Number Amount Percent 


N be > . ; 
— Amount of profit of profit 


FIXED PRICE FIXED PRICE, INCENTIVE 
$202, 145 
$54, 708 4 $100,000,000 
15, 000 153, 597, 038 
217, 591 26, 672, 989 
16, 124 7 800, 000 
10, 732 753, 863 
72, 202 { 4 2, 385, 000 
59, O71 ; 318, 895 
3, 987 
, 604 
5, 233 , 569, 421 
3, 875 200, 
951 
, 535 COST PLUS A FIXED FEE 


FIXED PRICES, INCLUDIN¢ 
PRICE REDETERML ‘ATION 


TIME AND MATERIAL 
92, 
282, 
30, 


OTHER 
979 200, 
200, 000 
, 995, 768 | G 


FIXED PRICE, INCLUDIN¢ 
, 913, 484 | (3) 


PRICE ESCALATION 
1 


Credit 
Definitive contract supersedes preliminary instruction and deobligated and decrease 


Profit not indicated, 


NUMBER AND TOTAL DOLLAR VALUE OF CONTRACTS PLACED BY NEGOTIATION 


STF 1, 001, 744, 005 
34 19, O82, 124 


NUMBER AND TOTAL DOLLAR VALUE OF CONTRACTS PLACED BY FORMAL 
ADVERTISING 


1,518, 133 


NUMBER AND TOTAL DOLLAR VALUE OF CONTRACTS PLACED WITH SMALL 
BUSINESS CONCERNS (EMPLOYS LESS THAN 500 PERSONS 
16, 834, 956 
26, 059 


NUMBERAND TOTAL DOLLAR AMOUNTS BY EACH FORM OF CONTRACT 
| A | “2 ; —— a | 
| Net dollar 
| amount 


| Num- | Net dollar || Form Num- 


yr i 
Form ber amount ber 


| 
Fixed prices | 112 | $26,463,747 || Time and material | $404, 186 
Fixed price, including price | Government agency | 5,657,334 
redetermination ¢ 136, 337, 823 Other 
Fixed price, including price | Open contract d 1, 516 
escalation 20, 940 Cost reimbursement > | 154, 480, 768 
Fixed price, incentive | 2: 353, 889, 995 
Cost 30, 369, 421 Total 989, 837, 348 
Cost plus a fixed fee x f 282, 211, 624 
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Summary report, September 1951 


NUMBER AND TOTAL DOLLAR VALUE OF CONTRACTS PLACED AT EACH PERCENT 
OF PROFIT (ESTIMATED) 


y Percent Percent 
. iher - 
Number Amount of profit Numb A mount of profit 


FIXED PRICE CONTRACTS FIXED PRICE INCLUDING 


PRICE REDETERMINATION 


COST-PLUS FIXED FEE 


TIME AND MATERIAI 


OTHER 


NUMBER AND TOTAL DOLLAR VALUE OF CONTRACTS PLACED BY EGOTIATION 


100 $4, 794, 030 
1 aa 


NUMBER AND TOTAL DOLLAR VALUE OF CONTRACTS PLACED BY FORMAL 
ADVERTISING 


$1, 224, 297 
NUMBER AND TOTAL DOLLAR VALUE OF CONTRACTS PLACED WITH SMALL 
BUSINESS CONCERNS (EMPLOYS LESS THAN 500 PERSONS 
$2, 436, 142 
NUMBER AND TOTAL DOLLAR AMOUNTS BY EACH FORM OF CONTRACT 


| | | 
Form | Num- Net dollar — Num- Net dollar 
ber amount ber amount 


Fixed price 114 $2, 962, 05: Cost plus fixed fee 

Fixed price including price rime and material 
redetermination 3 Y Other 

Fixed price including price Government 
escalation 4 

Cost 18 Total 


$457, 165 
314, 410 
42, 468 

gency i SYS, 204 


6, 879, 776 


Credit. 
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Summary report, Procurement Division, Headquarters, AMC, September 1951 
NUMBER AND TOTAL DOLLAR VALUE OF CONTRACTS (OVER $10,000) PLACED A’ 
EACH PERCENT OF PROFIT (ESTIMATED) 


Percent 
of profit 


Percent 


of profit Number Amount 


Number Amount 


FIXED PRICE FIXED PRICE, INCLUDING 
$28, 928 PRICE ESCALATION 
, 990, 009 § 1 $20, 900 
2, 720 5113 138, 964 
, 718 1. 1 23, 834 
, 238 7 
, 397 3 FIXED PRICE, INCENTIVE 
, 446 


38, 368, 050 
855, 167 
32, 801 

, 704, 156 


DW ae whew 


PRICE, INCLUDING ~ 4 , 460, 000 
REDETERMINATION , 700, 000 


COST-PLUS A FIXED FEE 
x 7 905, 837 
23, 853, ’ , 807, 433 
32, é 600, 000 
16, 693, 98: , 129, 000 
123,490,000 37, 984, 592 
5, 719, 472 é 5, 304, 249 
646, 394 ‘ 161, 712 
1213, 500 ‘ 5 14, 373, 668 
280, 908 q 
59, 689 
57, 471, 041 
15, 129, 218 


om Cb 


pw 


' Credit. 
2 Definitive contract supersedes preliminary instruction and deobligated and decreased. 
3 Profit not indicated. 


NUMBER AND TOTAL DOLLAR VALUE OF CONTRACTS PLACED BY NEGOTIATION 


280 ‘ ; . . ‘ pininineieiniapae 
26 . ip Bets < a at al .. 129,366, 471 


NUMBER AND TOTAL DOLLAR VALUE OF CONTRACTS PLACED BY FORMAL 
ADVERTISING 
nwpebiteuliie Lita cists senanasi date J .. $184, 296 


NUMBER AND TOTAL DOLLAR VALUE OF CONTRACTS PLACED WITH SMALL 
BUSINESS CONCERNS (EMPLOYS LESS THAN 500 PERSONS) 
$22, 040, 060 


1 72, 697 


NUMBER AND TOTAL DOLLAR AMOUNTS BY EACH FORM OF CONTRACT 


1 
Num- | Net dollar ' Num- | Net dollar 
orm } 


Form 
ber amount | ber | amount 


Fixed price 112 | $13, 794, 154 || Cost ; 44 | $99, 760, 000 
Fixed price including price Cost-plus a fixed fee : 61 | 82, 266, 491 
redetermination 86 | 128, 896, 017 Government agency 9 1, 408, 475 
Fixed price including price - - 
escalation : 5 135, 130 Total 331 | 387,812,129 
Fixed price, incentive 14 61, 551, 862 


1 Credit 





NUMBER AND TOTAL 


Number 


FIXED PRICE CONTRACTS 


Dt CO ee 


CO RO OO OF 


NUMBER AND TOTAL 


120... 


NUMBER AND 


04 
l 


NUMBER AND 


155 
NUMBER ANT 


Form 


Fixed price 


Fixed price, including price 


redetermination 


Fixed price, including price 


escalation 
Cost 


roTAL 


rOTAL 


BUSINESS CONCERNS (EMPLOYS LESS THAN 500 PERSONS 


roT 
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Summary report, October 1951 
DOLLAR VALUE OF CONTRACTS PLACED AT EACH PERCENT 
OF PROFIT (ESTIMATED 


Percent 


of profit 


Percent 


Number of profit 


Amount Amount 


FIXED PRICE, INCLUDIN‘ 
PRICE REDETERMINATION 


COST-PLUS-FIX ED-FEE 
3, 000, 000 
170, 737 


41, 400 


32, 688 
11, 033 
41, 446 
15, 400 


TIME AND MATERIAI 


DOLLAR VALUE "ONTRACTS PLACED BY NEGOTIATION 


DOLLAR VALUE OF CONTRACTS 


ADVERTISING 


PLACED BY 


FORMAL 


$3, 227, 507 


11. 861 


DOLLAR VALUE OF CONTRACTS PLACED WITH SMALL 


$7, 410, 836 
11, 861 


AL DOLLAR AMOUNTS OF EACH FORM OF CONTRACT 


Net dollar 
amount 


Net dollar 
smount 


Num- 
ber 


Num- 
ber 


176 $4, 912, 43: Cost-plus fixed fee 
Time and material 
Other 86, 492 
Government agency 766, 767 
15 ‘ 


2, 484, Total 12, 099, 494 


$3, 315, 570 
426, 149 
91, 885 


12 





1 Credit. 
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Summary report, Procurement Division, Headquarters, AMC, October 1951 


NUMBER AND TOTAL DOLLAR VALUE OF CONTRACTS (OVER $10,000) PLACED AT 
EACH PERCENT OF PROFIT (ESTIMATED) 


Percent 


Amount of profit 


Number 


FIXED PRICE 


Number Amount 


FIXED PRICE, INCLUDING 


Percent 
of profit 


PRICE ESCALATION 
1 2 $12, 166 
282, 025 
165, 019 


FIXED PRICE, INCENTIVE 


1, 209, 634 

' 2 2,658,461 
48, 229, 988 
862, 484 

21, 301, 435 
1215, 605 
684, 672 


mr OO RO OO 


FIXED PRICE, INCLUDIN( 
PRICE REDETERMINATION 
, 786, 755 


3, 615, 900 


97, 321 

1, 055, 136 
270, 860 
334, 785 
34, 409, 092 
3, 043, 212 
99, 501, 402 
2 4,240,494 
2, 826, 190 
1, 610, 404 
324, 559 

1, 500, 000 
2, 634, 204 
3, 387, 540 


COST PLUS A FIXED FEE 


, 106, 165 
, 740, 199 
3, 979, 793 
801, 189 
, 255, 478 
233, 060 
2, 921, 598 
151, 9388 
TIME AND MATERIAL 
205, 000 
287, 105 


| Credit 
2 Definitive contract supersedes preliminary instruction and deobligated and decreased. 


4 Profit not indicated. 
CONTRACTS PLACED BY NEGOTIATION 


NUMBER AND TOTAL DOLLAR VALUE OF 


= _ $427, 985, 116 


29 P 115, 977, 717 


NUMBER AND TOTAL DOLLAR VALUE OF CONTRACTS PLACED BY 


FORMAL ADVERTISING 
$817, 423 


1 24, 907 


NUMBER AND TOTAL DOLLAR VALUE OF CONTRACTS PLACED WITH 
SMALL BUSINESS CONCERNS (EMPLOYS LESS THAN 500 PERSONS) 
$24, 207, 674 
1 §32, 308 


NUMBER AND TOTAL DOLLAR AMOUNTS BY EACH FORM OF CONTRACT 


Net dollar 
amount 


Num- 
ber 


Net dollar 
amount 


Num 


nat Form 


Form 


$126, 170, 855 
54, 283, 175 
492, 105 

4, 047, 501 


Cost 

Cost-plus a fixed fee 
Time and material 
Government agency 


Fixed price 122 | $23, 169, 984 

Fixed price, including 
redetermination 

Fixed price, including price 


escalation 5 


Fixed price, incentive 13 


pr ice 
116) 140,004,115 
434, 878 


68, 244, 803 416, 884, 416 


Total 


1 Credit 
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Summary report, November 1951 


NUMBER AND TOTAL DOLLAR VALUE OF CONTRACTS PLACED AT EACH PERCENT 
OF PROFIT (ESTIMATED) 


Percent Percent 


N ber + t 
umber Amount | oF profit Number Atmmoun of profit 


FIXED PRICE CONTRACTS FIXED PRICE INCLUDIN¢ 
PRICE REDETERMINATION 
$11, 296 $20, 482 
12, 888 
12, 666 3 COST-PLUS FIXED FEE 
73, 260 5 100. 000 
98, 388 j 1, 070, 707 
88, 518 
54, 511 AND MATERIAI 
47, 859 
851, 336 
16, 095 OTHER 
15, 425 ‘ 10, 000 
19, 000 F 
14, 322 


nb he bent tet bet 


_—— ot ee RD 
- 


NUMBER AND TOTAL DOLLAR VALUE OF CONTRACTS PLACED BY NEGOTIATION 


. $6, 265, 781 
6 ee — eeabeoce 402, 500 
1 Credit. 
NUMBER AND TOTAL DOLLAR VALUE OF CONTRACTS PLACED BY FORMAI 
ADVERTISING 
$2, 832 488 
NUMBER AND TOTAL DOLLAR VALUE OF CONTRACTS PLACED WITH SMALL 
BUSINESS CONCERNS (EMPLOYS LESS THAN 500 PERSONS 
$4, 146, 985 
23, 282 


NUMBER AND TOTAL DOLLAR AMOUNTS BY EACH FORM OF CONTRACT 


| Num- Num 


Form ber Amount Form be 


Amount 


Fixed price 175 $5, 085, 933 || Cost plus fixed fee ‘ , 170, 707 

Fixed price including price Time and material , 115, 215 
redetermination 1 20,482 | Other 155, 613 

Fixed price including price Government agency ‘ 588, 622 
escalation 1 11, 661 

Ce 32 3, 136, 158 Total__. 53 9, 284, 391 
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Summary report—Procurement Division, Hq., AMC, November 1951 


NUMBER AND TOTAL DOLLAR VALUE OF CONTRACTS PLACED AT EACH PERCEN1 
OF PROFIT (ESTIMATED) 








Number Amount - eat Number Amount on 
FIXED PRICE FIXED PRICE, INCLUDING 
3 PRICE ESCALATION 
4 | 8 $1, 248, 582 Th 
: 5 || 3 72, 438 
6 
t 7 FIXED PRICE, INCENTIVE 
4 8 || 7 33, 548, 223 7 
8 9 8 64, 516, 039 8 
12 10 || 2 12 905, 496 8 
2 10 | 2 99, 326 9 
ll l 52, 456 10 
} 12 4 51, 307, 503 
13 4 11,831, 301 (3) 
15 
x0 COST 
) 21 54, 584, 100 (3) 
COST PLUS A FIXED FEE 
FIXED PRICE, INCLUDING 2 1, 722, 950 2 
RICE REDETERMINATION 3 17, 674, 554 { 
55, 394 5 3 2, 087, 214 5 
$367, 932 6 || 23 132, 744, 667 6 
16, 404, 420 7 14 , 388, 104 7 
39, 218, 715 8 4 1, 501, 103 8 
2 85, 236, 768 gy l 24, 503 9 
2 496, 806 9 || 13 26, 664, 574 Qa 
Ti) 94, 547, 235 10 1 1 29, 500 ( 
2 90, 606 10 
( 3, 926, 364 ll TIME AND MATERIAL 
; 810, 553 12 4 148, 000 10 
361, 554 13 
8, 691, 160 14 
69, 350 
14 992, 964 


Credit 


Definitive contract supersedes preliminary instruction 
Profit not indicated 


NUMBER AND TOTAL DOLLAR VALUE OF CONTRACTS PLACED BY NEGOTIATION 


$35 $663, 992, 867 
85 4, 945, 921 
NUMBER AND TOTAL DOLLAR VALUE OF CONTRACTS PLACED BY FORMAL 
ADVERTISING 
$1, 332, 784 
NUMBER AND TOTAL DOLLAR VALUE OF CONTRACTS PLACED WITH SMALL-BUSI- 
NESS CONCERNS (EMPLOYEES LESS THAN 500 PERSONS 

608 des $15, 693, 38 
l 12 182,31 


NUMBER AND TOTAL DOLLAR AMOUNTS BY EACH FORM OF CONTRACT 


Form Num- | Net dollar Form Num- | Net dollar 

ber amount ber amount 
Fixed price 156 | $21, 652, 622 Cost 21 | $54, 584, 100 
Fixed price, including price Cost-plus-a-fixed-fee 64 | 187,778, 169 
redetermination 121 | 248,109,069 | Time and material 4 148, 000 
Fixed price, including price Government agency 19 3, 993, 853 
escalation 11 1, 321, 020 - 


Fixed price, incentive oR 146, 786, 750 Total 424 | 664, 373, 583 











9 
10 
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Summary report, December 1951 


NUMBER AND TOTAL DOLLAR VALUE OF CONTRACTS PLACED AT EACH PERCENT 
OF PROFIT (ESTIMATED) 





Number Amount 2 at Number Amount = nce 
FIXED PRICE CONTRACTS COST-PLUS-FIXED-FEE 
$ $64, 000 1 
3 $54, 426 3 6 1, 039, 938 4 
2 28, 855 4117 114, 931 2 
4 167, 168 5 10 105, 600 l 
6 199, 388 6 
2 46, 633 7 TIME AND MATERIAL 
1 18, 335 s 7 18, 206 1 
1 55, 201 y 10. 24, ¥3¥ 2 
25 522, 616 10 
1 14, | 12 OTHER 
4 88, O15 15 3 22, 905 1 
1 17, 877 | 25 
l 11,181 | 30 
FIXED PRICE INCLUDING | 
PRICE REDETERMINATION | 
| 


1 Balye ie «28 ie | 25, 000 | 3 


NUMBER AND TOTAL DOLLAR VALUE OF CONTRACTS PLACED BY NEGOTIATION 


129 $4, 863, 023 
1 1 39, 912 
NUMBER AND TOTAL DOLLAR VALUE OF CONTRACTS PLACED BY FORMAL 
ADVERTISING 
ca ‘ $2, 201, 680 

NUMBER AND TOTAL DOLLAR VALUE OF CONTRACTS PLACED WITH SMALL 
BUSINESS CONCERNS (EMPLOYS LESS THAN 500 PERSONS 


132 $3, 485, 430 
NUMBER AND TOTAL DOLLAR AMOUNTS BY EACH FORM OF CONTRACT 
Form | — Amount Form Num- Amount 
er er 
Fixed price 158 $3, 960, 491 lime and material __ 1 $188, 707 
Fixed price including price Other 2 32, 905 
redetermination 1 25, 000 Government agency 7 29 570, 749 
Cost 30 1, 488, 131 
Cost plus fixed fee : 10 1, 329, 557 | Total 235 7, 595, 530 
| 
! Credit. 


94918—52——_71 
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Procurement Division, Headquarters, AMC, December 1951 


NUMBER AND TOTAL DOLLAR VALUE OF CONTRACTS PLACED AT EACH PERCENT’ 
OF 





PROFIT (ESTIMATED) 


Percent Percent 





Number Amount of profit Number Amount of profit 
FIXED PRICE FIXED PRICE, INCLUDING 
- 4 PRICE ESCALATION 
! 5115 $312, 450 10 
2 6 1 21, 935 ! 
2 7 1 68, 935 
9 8 
14 9 FIXED PRICE INCENTIVE 
78 10 
1 10 || 7 24, 231, 227 
9 11 4 11, 490, O84 ® 
) 12 2 305, 728 ) 
Q 15 3 34, 450, 060 
l 17 i 18, 224 
. cost 
12 29, 214, 020 
FIXED PRICE INCLUDIN 
RICE REDETERMINATION COST-PLUS A FIXED FEE 
f 6, 618, 9 7 1 207, 069 ' 
10, 026, 706 s 3 3, 131, 861 A 
1 2 190, 094 8 19 71, 680, 065 6 
3( $59, 205, 51 91| 7 1, 222, 763 7 
44 37, 830, 53 10 2 263, 242 8 
3 7, 197, 296 11 l 84, 525 9 
3 12, 213, 004 12 9 4,018, 091 
l 865, 612 13 
° 23, 792, 055 (3) TIME AND MATERIAL 
14 2, 765, 294 1 35. 000 Ww 
1 Credit 
Definitive contract supersedes preliminary instruction and de-obligated and decreased 
Profit not indicated 
NUMBER AND TOTAL DOLLAR VALUE OF CONTRACTS PLACED BY NEGOTIATION 
341 $380, 999, 420 
2,797 
NUMBER AND TOTAL DOLLAR VALUE OF CONTRACTS PLACED BY FORMAL 
ADVERTISING 
66 $4, 044, 563 
21 1 3, 301, 642 
NUMBER AND TOTAL DOLLAR VALUE OF CONTRACTS PLACED WITH SMALL 
BUSINESS CONCERNS (EMPLOYEES LESS THAN 500 PERSONS) 

159 $35, 699, 934 
5 1 69, 014 
NUMBER AND TOTAL DOLLAR AMOUNTS BY EACH FORM OF CONTRACT 

oe Num Net dollar Forn Num- | Net dollar 

=m ber amount oo ber amount 

Fixed price 230 | $45, 998, 445 Cost 12 | $29, 214, 020 
Fixed price, including price Cost-plus a fixed fee 42 80, 607, 616 
redetermination 120 | 155, 012, 268 lime and material 1 35, 000 
Fixed price, including price Government agency 55 8, 782, 419 
escalation 7 403, 320 - 
Fixed price, incentive 17 70, 458, 875 Total 484 | 390, 511, 963 
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Excess Spare Parts ror AIRCRAFT 


The information submitted below is in response to interrogation 
by Mr. Mahon on page 506 of this printed hearing. 


The current status of the inventory of aircraft spares and spare parts in relation 
to current requirements requires an explanation of events dating back to World 
War IT. 

At the cessation of hostilities, the Air Force had on hand approximately 68,000 
aircraft with comparable spares and spare parts support in the logistic system 
throughout the world. In order to determine the portion of this inventory that 
should be disposed of, it was necessary that the Air Force establish its long-term 
requirements for spares and spare parts for (a) active inventory under the program 
at that time, and (b) inactive aircraft inventory. A major factor in this problem 
was consideration of cost of storing and maintaining these aircraft and their parts. 
Based upon these determinations, the monumental task of surplus disposal was 
then undertaken. It is important to note that the Air Force had no incentive 
to retain any more spares in the supply system than would be required under plans 
existent at that time. 

As events have unfolded since the end of World War II, there have been two 
very important factors which have taxed the spares support of these World War 
II aircraft to a critical point. These are (a) outbreak of Korean hostilities, and 
b) initiation of the foreign-aid (MDA) program. If these events had been fore- 
seen in 1945, many of the aircraft and spare parts which were disposed of would 
have been retained for we are now buying certain spare parts to support such air- 
craft as the B-26, B—29, and F-51 in Korea at comparatively high costs. 

In summary with respect to the spare parts inventory for World War II air- 
craft, it can be said that any so called excesses are very modest and that unde 
current day conditions it is problematical as to how long these will remain in that 
category. 

In order to complete the explanation of the spare parts inventory status, it is 
also necessary to deal with aircraft and related spare parts which have been pro- 
cured since World War II. Of prime importance is the fact that, in no instance, 
has an aircraft model, which has been procured in production quantity sinee 1945, 
been declared obsolete to the total active Air Force inventory. During the period 
1945-50, funds for new aircraft procurement were limited and the procurement 
of initial as well as follow-on maintenance spare parts were reduced to an absolute 
minimum consistent with other program risks ineurred during that period. 
Therefore the possibility of surplus spare parts for new aircraft was somewhat 
academic. However, it is acknowledged that there were instances where over- 
procurement did result from (a) subsequent program changes, or (6) inability to 
accurately estimate future consumption. In such cases, the follow-on spare parts 
procurements were automatically reduced. There have also been cases where 
modifications of or installation of new type of equipment on aircraft have rendered 
certain spare parts obsolete. This is rare but will inevitably occur under today’s 
condition of rapid technological advancements. 


SPARES INVENTORIES IN RELATION TO CURRENT REQUIREMENTS 


The value of equipment now in inventory, which it is reasonably apparent will 
never be used, would of course be dependent upon the aircraft which will soon be 
phased out of the programs which the Air Force is responsible for supporting—i. e., 
active, storage, Air National Guard, Air Foree Reserve, Mutual Defense Assist- 
ance program, ete. Since the Korean war, few models of aircraft have been or are 
planned to be phased out of the program for which the Air Force has support 
responsibility. This of course reduces spares-disposal action to a minimum. 

Here again procurements are based on a need. Obviously, these needs fluctuate 
with each changing program and, as aircraft are ‘‘retired’”’ or are relegated to a less 
important role in the Air Force mission, with resultant lowered utilization, avail- 
able inventories may rise above the approved levels. For instance, a given amount 
of inventory may represent a desired 514 months’ stock against one program. If 
the program takes a downward turn, the very same inventory may represent, for 
example, 10-months’ stock level in view of the relative support which this in- 
ventory can provide against a reduced requirement. However, this does not 
mean that the rise above the levels considered absolutely necessary to operations 
is any indication of inventory that must be thrown away. This only means that 
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if the program is a continuing one—even if it proceeds at a slower pace than pre- 
viously planned—there will ultimately be a need for the material. As a conse- 
quence, downward adjustments are effected in the buying program with the higher 
relative position of inventory being used to offset the need for additional procure- 
ment. ‘Thus, inventories are not disposed of as they rise above the necessary 
stock levels but are retained in the system to meet future anticipated requirements 
during expected program life of the aircraft. This retention, in turn, means more 
available assets be applied to the gross requirement, considerably reducing 
future procurement requirements of the spares involved. 

Only if an airplane should be completelv and abruptly phased out on an ‘‘over- 
night”’ basis would serious losses of parts and materials result. For years any 

phase outs’’—and they have been virtually nil since the beginning of the Korean 
war—have been on a very gradual basis which provides more opportunity for 
the Air Force to “‘attrite’”’ their inventories by actual consumption rather than by 
mass disposal action. Only a few models (those listed below) represent potential 
‘phase out”’ during the next year or two and these aircraft have been playing a 
declining role in the Air Force mission during the past several years. An estimate 
of the value of inventory which would be subject to disposal action at the time of 
their retirement from the Air Foree program is also included. It is to be noted 
that some of this inventory will undoubtedly be used to satisfy Mutual Defense 
Assistance Program requirements whicg have not yet been finalized. 

> 


Applicable spare engines | Value of 


i | Spare parts 


(aircraft and Total value 


Aircraft model 
Acquisition 





Quantity cost Value engines) 
SA-10 1, 559 $7, 435 $11, 450, 855 $2, 600, 000 $14, 050, 855 
LC-126 15 3, 510 52, 650 10, 000 62, 650 
L—~ 187 625 304, 375 100, 000 404, 375 
F-47 2, 527 18, 668 47, 174, 686 14, 700, 000 61, 874, 686 
F-82 400 23, 420 9, 368, 000 21, 700, 000 31, 068, 000 
T-11 2, 560 7, 260 18, 585, 600 400, 000 18, 985, 600 
ERROR 


The values indicated above are expressed in terms of the original acquisition 
costs of the items and would not be an accurate indication of their true worth 
today. ‘These inventories represent mostly reparable items that have been used 
and reused many times during their life; engines and other major components 
have been stripped of many of their desirable parts and, generally, have been 
reduced to mere carcasses. In addition, a considerable portion of the sums 
indicated above would represent inventories which were generated not through 
actual procurements of spares as such but through reclamation programs wherein 
aircraft no longer needed were dismantled and any usable components placed in 
stock. This reduces the needs for additional funds for placing procurements, 
the cost of which might be prohibitive because of the expenses attendant to re- 
tooling, expansion of facilities, and the like. 


SPARE ENGINES AND Parts For B-17’s 


The information below is in response to interrogation by Mr. Mahon 
on page 507 of this printed hearing: 


B-17 Arrcrart INVENTORIES 


B-17 aircraft are still programed for use through at least fiscal year 1955, and 
spares are of course being retained to support this program. Inventories of items 
of spare parts peculiar to the B-17 which have been retained to support the pro- 
gram are in the approximate amount of $20,000,000. Approximately 750 B—17 
engines still exist in inventory above known Air Force requirements as well as 
Mutual Defense Assistance Program requirements. As in the case of the B-—29 
engines, these B—17 engines have been used and overhauled repeatedly and have 
also been subject to reclamation for major components and required accessories 
to prevent new—and disrupting—procurement during the present production 
program for new aircraft. These engines represent an original investment of 
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approximately $6,750,000; but in view of their present condition, as a result of 
reclamation of major components, their present worth would be reduced. 

As a matter of additional information, the procurement of some 14,000 B-17’s 
and spares at an estimated unit cost of $185,000 complete represented an original 
investment of 2.6 billion dollars. 


SpeciAL WEAPON 


The information below was submitted in response to interrogation 
by Mr. Mahon on page 615 of this printed hearing: 


COMPARISON OF Costs AND CHARACTERISTICS OF FIRE AND GARRAGE TRUCKS 
PROCURED RY THE AIR ForcE WitH THOSE PROCURED RY MUNICIPALITIES 


FIRE TRUCKS 


The standard 500-gallons-per-minute pumper fire truck which the Air Force 
buys is presently being procured at a cost of $9,569. In an effort to determine 
comparability between the Air Force vehicle and those that the various munici- 
palities buy to serve the same purpose, contact was made with the Arlington Fire 
Department, the Fire Extension Service of the State of Maryland, and the local 
representative of American-La France, who manufactures this type of fire- 
fighting equipment for both parties. It was determined that the municipality 
pays between $8,000 and $9,000 for a class 500 fire truck. This is for what is 
termed in the trade the ‘“‘competitive’’ model and has in most cases only the basic 
essentials for this type equipment. In addition, this basic price of $8,000 to 
$9,000 must be increased by from $1,000 to $3,000 for the accessories and addi- 
tional equipment that are normally installed by the using activity. This diver- 
gence in accessory cost is brought about by the individual desires and peculiarities 
of the local fire fighters. From the above, it would appear that the municipalities 
pay from $9,000 to $12,000 for the type of equipment the Air Force is presently 
buying at $9,569. Specifically, the city of Arlington received a bid from Ward- 
La France in 1950 for a 185-horsepower, 500-gallons-per-minute pumper for 
$12,047. The American-La France representative has indicated that their 
standard model 500-gallons-per-minute pumper, the Crusader, retails at approxi- 
mately $13,000. 

The model 530 truck, which presently is being budgeted for by the Air Force at 
a list cost of $12,000, is our specialized requirement for a fire truck to be used in 
areas that cannot be satisfied by the standard commercial vehicle. Among the 
problems that call for special equipment are areas that do not have proper roads 
or streets, do not have central water supplies with hydrants every few hundred 
feet, or reservations with a large wooded or brush area susceptible to fires. To 
meet these requirements, the Air Force uses the model 530 truck in lieu of the 
500, thus providing a military chassis with the additional sturdiness, flotation, 
horsepower, and general ability to operate on rough terrain, and additional 
capacity for carrying much more water and additional hose line. As a compari- 
son, the commercial 500-gallons-per-minute pumper carries 150 gallons of water, 
whereas the 530 has a capacity of 600 gallons. Since the peculiar operating con- 
ditions indicated above do not normally exist for any municipality, they do not 
procure equipment to meet these rigid standards. Consequently, the basis for 
comparison is not identical between Air Force procurement and procurement by 
these municipalities. 

GARBAGE TRUCKS 


Contact with the city of Arlington, Va., indicates that the latest procurement 
by them for a 15-cubic-yard garbage truck with packer mounted on an Inter- 
national 24-ton chassis was at a cost of $9,981. The budgeted cost for a compa- 
rable Air Force vehicle, differing in that it is mounted on a commercial 5-ton 
chassis rather than the 2%-ton used by Arlington, is $11,075. The Air Force has 
determined that the $1,100 increased cost incidental to the heavier chassis is 
justifiable by the lower maintenance cost and longer life that can be anticipated. 
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